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The  Common  Cause 

For  February 

A  FEW  years  ago  no  one  worked  harder  in  the  interests  of  Socialism  than 
Martha  Moore  Avery.  She  wroti— she  taught — she  lectured — and  all  for 
the  promotion  of  the  social  revoluJon.  To-day,  Mrs.  Avery  is  the  uncom- 
promising foe  of  Socialism  and  in  this  article  she  tells  the  reasons  why.  As  one 
who  has  dwelt  within  the  "inner  circles,"  Mrs.  Avery  knows  whereof  she  speaks, 
and  she  has  presented  a  mass  of  damning  evidence  against  Socialism  in  her  im- 
portant contribution. 

Why  I  Left  the  Socialist  Movement 

"Scientific  Socialism"  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  doctrine  of  Evolution, 
for  its  basic  philosophy  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  thaTUarwinism  is  now 
universally  accepted  by  science.  This  "fact"  is  just  as  true  as  the  majority  of 
things  Socialists  ask  us  to  believe,  and  what  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  says  about  the 
relations  existing  between  present-day  science  and  the  Darwinian  theories  makes 
it  easy  to  realize  why  Socialism  is  a  house  built  upon  sand,  ^fff!?  article  is 
called: 

Mutual  Aid  vs.  The  Struggle  for  Life 

One  of  the  strongest  indictments  of  Socialism  that  has  appeared  in  sev- 
eral years  has  been  written  for  The  Common  Cause  by  Br.  Conde  B.  Fallen. 
In  this  article  he  analyses  the  socialistic  doctrine  of  "Economic  Determinism" 
with  so  masterly  a  hand  that  those  who  have  heretofore  regarded  it  as  a  harm- 
less theory  in  economics  will  be  able  to  comprehend  what  the  term  really  means 
and  realize — for  the  first  time,  perhaps — the  horrible  results  to  which  it  logically 
leads.     This    study   is    entitled: 

Economic  Determinism  and  Us  Conseqaences 

The  reforms  which  the  world  needs  can  be  accomplished  far  better  with- 
out Socialism  than  with  it,  and  no  student  of  political  economy  has  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  this  fact  more  conclusively  than  Robert  Ellis  Thompson. 
Socialism  is  destructive  in  all  its  tendencies;  reform,  to  be  permanent,  must  be 
constructive.  Mr.  Thompson  shows  plainly  how  the  desired  results  may  be 
brought    about   through    constructive   effort  in  his   artick 

Socialism  from  the  Bconomic  Viewpoint 

There  is  no  limit  to  Socialist  promises.  In  his  desire  for  votes  the  Social- 
ist will  promise  anything,  feeling  secure  in  the  knowledge  that — should  the  day 
of  revolution  ever  dawn — he  will  be  one  of  a  majority  that  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  its  obligations.  Unfortunately,  there  are  persons  who  are  fooled 
by  these  promises — men  and  women  who  cannot  see  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  Socialism  to  carry  out  its  program,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
To  know  how  impracticable  a  scheme  Socialism  represents  and  what  chance 
there  would  be  that  Socialists  could  keep  their  promises,  read  Charles  H. 
McDermott's    article : 

Socialistic  Delusions 

These  are  not  all  the  important  articles  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Common  Cat^se — there  are  also  articles  by  Peter  W.  Collins,  Thomas  S. 
LoNERGAN,  Victor  Hugo  Duras,  H.  S.  Randolph,  John  R.  Meader,  and  others 
— and  there  is  a  new  department  that  will    interest    many.     It    is    called: 

Woman's  Worlc  in  Social  Reform 
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THE  MAGAZINE  WITH  A  MISSION 


DY  GEORGE  EDWIX  RINES. 


FOR  many  years  thoughtful  men  in 
the  United  States  have  been 
watching  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  what  is  popularly  known 
as  ••Socialism."  They  have  read  its 
books,  studied  its  political  platforms  and 
manifestoes,  weighed  its  plans  and  pur- 
poses for  doing  away  with  admitted  evils 
and  for  bringing  about  a  universal  an  1 
permanent  readjustment  of  society. 

While  they  have  been  thinking,  the 
Socialists  have  been  acting — speaking, 
lecturing,  writing,  publishing — making 
up  in  noise  and  enthusiasm  what  they 
have  lacked  in  numbers,  until  to-day  So- 
cialism has  attained  a  measure  of  success 
among  the  people  that  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  nor  evaded.  //  must  be  met  and 
it  must  be  ansivcrcd,  and  in  a  more  di- 
rect and  efficient  way  than  has  yet  been 
adopted. 

We  believe  that  Socialism  is  economi- 
cally false,  politically  unsound,  mprally 
and  ethically  bankrupt,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  fundamentally  destructivej)f  the 
rights  and  best  interests  of  all  human 
society. 

We  mean  by  "Socialism"  that  dema- 
gogy taught  by  its  founders  and  leaders. 


divested  of  the  'Veform"  coverings  which 
hide  its  real  nature,  and  which  serve  as 

a  temporary  mask  to  deceive  the  poor, 
the  dissatisfied,  the  unthinking. 

The  Common  Cause  proposes,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  to  show  what  So- 
cialism really  is  as  defined  by  its  chief 
exponents  and  advocates.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  few,  even  among  our  public  men, 
understand  what  Socialism  is,  and  still 
fewer  among  the  general  public  appre- 
hend its  significance,  because  the  books 
which  have  exposed  its  fallacies  have  not 
to  any  large  degree  reached  the  people, 
and  there  has  been  no  svstematic  and 
sustained  attempt  to  educate  public  opin- 
ion in  reference  to  Socialism.  The  op- 
portunity and  duty  have  already  been  too 
long  neglected,  and  this  magazine  is  the 
response  to  the  widespread  demand  for 
light  and  information.  Thr  Common 
Cause  believes  and  intends  lo  i)rove  to 
every  can:lid  and  open  mind  tliat  Social- 
ism is  the  Common  Enemy — tlie  enemy 
of  the  State,  the  enemy  of  progress,  the 
enemy  of  the  individual,  whether  work- 
ingman  or  employer,  the  enemy  of  the 
home  and  the  enemy  of  all  religion 
founded  on  truth,  righteousness,  love  and 
purity. 
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In  doing  this  The  Common  Cause  will 
be  absolutely  fair.  It  will  appeal  to  all 
men, — Socialists  and  all  others, — ^by  its 
presentation  of  the  facts,  and  upon  these 
facts  it  will  ask  the  judgment  of  all  pa- 
triotic and  sincere  citizen3,  whether  work- 
ingmen  or  capitalists,  rich  or  poor,  high 
or  low. 

The  Common  Cause  will  examine  the 
claims  of  Socialism  as  a  remedy  for  the 
salvation  of  humanity  from  existing  evils. 
Will  it  cure?  Is  its  program  based  upon 
those  fundamental  laws  of  righteousness 
and  justice  which  even  Socialists  admit, 
in  theory  at  least,  are  necessary  to  civil- 
ized social  order?  Are  the  laws  of  its  con- 
stitution such  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  it  will  supplant  evil  with  good,  hate 
with  love,  poverty  with  plenty?  Will  it 
do  away  with  or  encourage  "class 
hatred?''  Will  it  benefit  the  working- 
man  ?  What  is  its  real  attitude  toward 
capital  ?  Will  it  stimulate  or  destroy  in- 
dividual effort?  Will  its  success  be  for 
the  public  interest?  What  has  been  the 
result  of  its  teachings  to  date?  Is  the 
theory  of  Socialism  correct?  Is  Social- 
ism sound  or  is  it  rotten  at  the  coref 

These  are  the  important  questions 
which  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men  are 
asking  to-day  and  seeking  an  answer. 

The  Common  Cause  will  not  carica- 
ture Socialism ;  it  will  not  lightly  ridicule 
its  pretensions ;  it  will  not  abuse  its  teach- 
ings, its  teachers  or  its  followers,  but  it 
tvill  thoroughly  dissect  and  disclose  it  so 
that  every  individual  reader  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  it  is  worthy  of  his 
affiliation  and  support. 

The  mission  of  The  Common  Cause 
will  not  be  entirely  comprehended  by  a 
voice  crying  against  Socialism,  important 


as  that  may  be.  All  sincere  men  are 
working  for  and  desirous  of  promoting 
a  higher  and  a  better  civilization.  All 
are  agreed  that  great  economic  and  so- 
cial reforms  must  be  brought  about  for 
the  preservation  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
human  family.  There  are  questions  of 
government,  hours  of  labor,  child  labor, 
compensation,  labor  and  production, 
labor  versus  capital,  wealth,  equal  pay, 
women  in  politics  and  industry,  combina- 
tion and  co-operation,  government  and 
capital,  democracy  and  capital,  immigra- 
tion, etc.,  questions  which  are  in  no 
sense  fundamentally  or  essentially  re- 
lated to  Socialism,  which  must  be  solved. 
Social  reform  is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  the  world.  //  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
every  individual  as  a  man  and  as  a  citi- 
zen. Government,  society,  capital,  labor, 
industry  and  commerce,  the  school,  the 
home  and  the  church  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. The  Common  Cause  will  cham- 
pion and  aid  every  constructive  and 
rational  attempt  to  secure  better  condi- 
tions and  more  enlightened  and  satis- 
factory laws. 

The  mission  of  The  Common  Cause 
is  in  no  sense  "political"  as  regards  the 
various  parties,  or  "sectarian"  as  regards 
religion.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  any 
party  "control"  and  intends  to  remain  so. 
Its  mission  is  not  to  parties  or  systems  as 
such,  either  to  advocate,  defend  or  up- 
hold, but  rather  to  declare  Right,  Truth, 
Honesty,  Justice,  Righteousness,  Purity, 
Brotherhood,  Freedom,  Kindness,  Char- 
ity, believing  that  the  real  success  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  individuals  is  built 
upon  these  foundation  principles,  and 
that  all  social  reforms,  to  be  enduring  and 
successful,  must  not  ignore  them  nor  vio- 
late them. 
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We  believe  Socialism  is  unworthy  to 
be  considered  an  economic  system  or  a 
political  party.  It  is  a  "make  believe." 
It  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  seeking 
to  destroy.  It  is  not  truthful  nor  honest, 
nor  just,  nor  righteous,  nor  brotherly. 
It  will  not  free  the  State  nor  emancipate 
the  individual,  but  the  reverse.  The  mis- 
sion of  The  Common  Cause  will  be  to 
shoM  these  facts,  not  in  the  interest  of 
any  political  party  or  body,  but  with  ref- 
erence to  universal  welfare  and  national 
salvation. 

The  mission  of  The  Common  Cause  is 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  know.  Social- 
ism is  no  longer  a  joke  to  be  laughed 
away ;  it  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
the  wild  ravings  of  irresponsible  men  and 
women ;  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
reckless  self-seeker  or  the  political  char- 
latan. In  the  opinion  of  its  leaders  it 
"has  arrived"  and  is  destined  to  conquer 
the  world.  Good  citizens  of  all  classes, 
therefore,  wish  to  know  about  this  or- 
ganization. This  magazine  will  tell  you. 
It  will  tell  you  precisely  the  attitude  of 
Socialism  toward  Capital,  Labor,  Busi- 
ness, Government,  Law,  Industry,  Moral- 
ity, the  Home,  the  Individual  and  So- 
ciety. It  will  let  Socialism  speak  for 
itself,  and  you  will  be  the  judge.  It  will 
aim  at  calmness  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment ;  scholarly  fairness  of  view ;  avoid- 
ance of  prejudice  or  narrowness,  and  its 
appeal  will  be  to  the  reader's  sobriety  of 
judgment  and  to  his  intelligence  and  con- 
science. Every  public  and  professional 
man,  every  teacher  of  youth,  every 
preacher  of  righteousness,  every  business 
man  and  employer,  every  workingman 
and  every  voter  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  question.  The  Common  Cause  has 
therefore    a  mission  nationwide,  and  to 


all  thinking  Americans  of  every  class  and 
position  in  life. 

Socialism  in  this,  as  in  other  countries, 
has  made  its  great  appeals  to,  and  has 
had  its  great  success  with  the  working 
people.  But  vast  numbers  of  these  are 
not  Socialists  in  the  sense  in  which  their 
leaders  and  teachers  are  Socialists.  Al- 
though they  sometimes  vote  the  Socialis- 
tic ticket  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Social- 
ism which  we  attack.  They  are  for  the 
moment  members  of  the  body,  but  not  of 
the  spirit  of  Socialism.  The  attachment 
is  temporary  and  not  deep,  and  it  will 
cease  as  soon  as  their  eyes  are  opened  to 
the  real  principles  of  the  propaganda. 
The  Common  Cause  will  present  "the 
other  side"  to  the  industrial  worker,  and 
lead  him  to  ask  whether  or  not  Socialism 
is  the  kind  of  an  organization  that  will 
work  for  him  and  for  society  an  indus- 
trial redemption. 

The  publication  of  The  Common 
Cause  will  mark  the  birth  of  a  new  and 
distinct  movement  in  the  world  of 
thought  in  the  United  States.  For  years 
in  this  country  the  propaganda  of  Social- 
ism has  been  sowing  its  vicious  seeds  of 
revolution,  hatred,  disloyalty,  lawless- 
ness, and  anarchy  without  any  definite 
protest  and  with  some  encouragement, 
until  today  its  ramifications  are  found 
in  almost  every  avenue  of  our  national, 
educational  and  social  life. 

Encouraged  by  its  success  it  now  plans 
a  forward  movement — the  capture  of  the 
labor  unions  and  the  securing  of  politi- 
cal control.  This  is  no  idle  dream. 
From  Maine  to  California  it  is  a  self-evi- 
dent fact  which  demands  the  earnest  at- 
tention and  consideration  of  every  Amer- 
ican  citizen. 
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Is  Socialism  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
its  work  and  no  attempt  be  made  to  re- 
sist it?  Seeing  its  advance  and  recog- 
nizing its  purpose,  shall  nothing  be  done 
to  educate  and  arouse  the  public  to  its 
dangers  and  its  delusions? 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  strike 
this  chameleon  of  fraud  and  deceit  in  a 
way  that  it  can  neither  successfully  an- 
swer nor  resist — making  known  its  prin- 
ciples, and  uncovering  its  claims  and 
purposes  so  that  every  citizen  of  this 
country  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  for  hiniself  whether  Socialism 
is  the  "cure  air'  it  pretends  to  be. 

The  time  has  passed  when  Socialism 
can  be  opposed  with  the  glittering  gen- 
eralities of  the  platform  or  dry-as-dust 
tracts  of  the  political  economist.  It 
must  be  met  by  a  more  direct  and  sys- 
tematic movement — a  movement  that 
shall  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science of  the  American  people,  and  this 
The  Social  Reform  Press  proposes  to 
do  through  the  medium  of  The  Com- 
mon Cause. 


Such  in  brief  outline  are  the  purpose 
and  mission  of  this  magazine.  Believing 
that  nothing  can  permanently  succeed 
not  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  we  appeal  to  all  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  Americans  to  read 
and  consider;  compare  and  judge;  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience  and 
act  accordingly. 

If  Socialism  is  right,  the  sooner  it  wins 
the  better;  if  it  is  right  it  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  truth.  If  it  is  wrong,  it 
should  be  resisted,  and  its  quick  over- 
throw and  destruction  will  save  the  na- 
tion and  society  from  moral  and  intellec- 
tual blight,  and  from  political,  commer- 
cial and  financial  disaster. 

The  mission  of  this  magazine  therefore 
is  to  every  American  who  loves  his  coun- 
try and  her  institutions  and  believes  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic  must  be  ad- 
vanced in  accordance  with  law  and  order, 
and  methods  that  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  judgment  of  all  her  citizens. 


THE  COMMON  CAUSE. 


There's  something  mighty  in  the  name, 
To  Right  it  rings  so  true; 
May  Truth  and  Love  forever  flame. 
And  Justice  guide  it,  too! 

Its  mission  is  no  idle  boast; 

Xo  line  of  class  it  draws. 

And  prayer  goes  up  from  Coast  to  Coast 

"God  bless  The  Common*  Cause." 


THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIALISM. 

BY  JEFFERSON  LEE. 


THE  word  ''Socialism"  was  first 
used  in  the  year  1834,  in  England. 
It  has  many  meanings,  but  its 
generally-accepted  meaning  is — public 
ownership  of  land  and  capital  and  all  in- 
struments of  production  and  distribution. 
**Socialism"  and  **Communism''  are  prac- 
tically synonymous.  Communism  in  one 
form  or  another  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  palmiest  days  of  ancient  Greece. 
Plato  in  his  ''Republic"  clearly  expounded 
the  theory  and  philosophy  of  Commun- 
ism. 

There  are  three  separate  and  distinct 
kinds  of  Socialism,  namely,  State,  Chris- 
tian  and  Scientific.  Every  good  citizen, 
regardless  of  creed,  class  or  political  af- 
filiation, can  advocate  the  principles  of 
State  or  Christian  Socialism.  Neither 
of  them  would  be  injurious  to  Church  or 
State  if  it  were  not  for  the  company 
they  keep,  but  "Scientific,"  or  modern 
Socialism  is  a  menace  to  both. 

Saint  Simon  of  France  was  the  pioneer 
of  Scientific  Socialism.  It  was  he  who 
first  laid  down  the  principle  that  "labor 
alone  is  the  source  of  all  value,"  and, 
therefore,  all  profit  belongs  to  the  la- 
borer. In  other  words,  Socialists  claim 
that  all  wealth  is  the  product  of  labor. 

The  real  founders  of  Scientific  Social- 
ism so-called  were:  Karl  Marx,  Freder- 
ick Engels,  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  and 
August  Bebel.  "The  Communist  Mani- 
festo," the  joint  production  of  Marx  and 


Engels,  was  first  published  in  1848. 
That  pamphlet  is  to-day  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  for  all  American  Social- 
ists. In  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
modern  languages  and  it  has  had  a  wide 
circulation  both  in  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Karl  Marx  and  "Capital." 

In  1868,  Karl  Marx,  the  master  mind 
and  guiding  genius  of  Scientific  Social- 
ism, published  the  first  volume  of  his 
famous  book  entitled  "Capital,"  which 
is  the  Bible  of  present-day  Socialists 
everywhere.  That  work  is  based  on  the 
"materialistic  conception  of  history," 
which  means  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race,  with  its  political,  relig- 
ious and  moral  phenomena,  is  simply  the 
process  of  evolution  and  that  nothing  is 
stable  and  immutable  except  the  law  of 
perpetual  change.  That  doctrine  means 
— if  it  means  anything — that  there  is  no 
God,  no  soul,  no  free  will,  no  spiritual 
forces — nothing  but  material  causes. 
Another  principle  laid  down  by  Marx  is 
the  theory  of  "surplus  value,"  which 
means  that  Capital  is  robbery  because 
employers  use  surplus  value  to  create 
more  capital. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
philosophy  and  literature  of  Socialism 
are  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  materialism  and  atheism.  Socialism 
aims  to  possess  universal  political  power 
and  desires  to  overthrow  all  existing  in- 
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stitutions  in  order  to  establish  the  "Co- 
operative Commonwealth.  "Socialism  has 
many  good  features,  but  its  whole  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  is  false  and  its  basic 
principles  are  revolutionary  and  opposed 
to  every  doctrine  of  Christian  morality 
and  American  patriotism. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Social- 
ism arc  economic  determinism,  the  class 
struggle  and  surplus  value.  "Economic 
determinism"  and  the  "materialistic  con- 
ception of  history,"  mean  practically  the 
same  thing.  The  class  struggle,  or  "class- 
consciousness,"  means  class  hatred,  or 
in  other  words,  Socialists  aim  to  unite 
the  workers  against  all  the  other  ele- 
ments of  human  society.  Surplus  value 
is  not  net  profit,  although  one  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  other.  Sur- 
plus value  is  to  a  certain  extent  stored- 
up  labor. 

An  Explicit  Definition. 

We  have  various  definitions  of  Social- 
ism, and  scarcely  any  two  Socialists  will 
agree  on  any  one  of  them.  Every  real 
Socialist  has  only  contempt  for  State 
Socialism  and  Christian  Socialism. 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  Social- 
ism as  a  "theory  or  system  of  social  or- 
ganization, which  would  abolish  entirely 
the  individual  effort  and  competition  on 
which  modern  societv  rests,  and  substi- 
tutc  for  it  co-operative  action,  introduce 
a  more  perfect  and  equal  distribution  of 
the  products  of  labor,  and  would  make 
land  and  capital  as  the  instruments  and 
means  of  production,  the  joint  posses- 
sion of  the  members  of  the  Community." 
That  definition  is  excellent  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

The    leaders    of    Socialism    recognize 
that   they   cannot    substitute   public    for 


private  ownership  of  land  and  capital 
without  first  securing  political  power. 
That  means  that  they  would  overthrow 
our  present  form  of  government,  by 
peaceable  means  if  possible,  by  revolu- 
tionary means,  if  necessary.  Socialism  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe  means 
revolution. 

Every  student  of  Marxian  Socialism, 
however,  must  admit  the  following  de- 
finition to  be  fair,  just  and  accurate  in 
every  particular: — 

^'Socialism  is  a  proposed,  international, 
industrial,  co-operative  Social  Democia- 
cy,  aiming  at  the  seizure  of  universal 
political  power,  in  order  to  substitute 
public  for  private  ownership  of  land  and 
capital,  so  as  to  bring  about  public  pro- 
duction, and  equal  distribution  of  all  in- 


}) 


come. 

Frederick  Engels.  the  high-priest  of 
Socialism,  says :  "Three  great  obstacles 
block  the  path  of  social  reform — private 
property,  religion  and  the  present  form 
of  marriage."  In  other  w^ords,  private 
property,  religion  and  marriage  must  be 
abolished  before  Socialism  can  be  estab- 
lished, and  yet  we  know  that  those  three 
institutions  are  the  bulwarks  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  the  w^orld  over. 

"Private  property,"  exclaims  the  mod- 
ern Socialist  "is  public  robbery."  That 
is  a  good  epigram  and  nothing  more.  It 
is  self-evident  that  man  has  a  natural 
right  to  private  property.  Man  is  older 
than  the  State,  or  organized  government, 
and   possesses  inherent  rights.  * 

Man's  National  Rights. 

Man  has  a  natural  right  to  his  life  and 
to  the  means  by  which  his  life  may  be 
preserved.     Natural    rights    cannot    be 
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I  away,  bartered  or  sold,  because 
are  inalienable.  It  is  self-evident 
nan  has  a  natural  right  to  land  aod 
leans  of  production,  which  we  call 
te  property.  He  has  the  right  to 
and  possess  the  land  which  he  pur- 
kI  or  which  was  transmitted  to  him 
is  parents  or  relatives.  .  To  deprive 
of  his  lawful  possession  would  be 
scation  pure  and  simple.  Private 
srty  is  acquired  by  purchase,  gift  or 
scation.  Under  Socialism  no  man 
I  possess  private  or  personal  proper- 
:  leave  or  give  anything  to  those  who 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

e  have  about  7,000,000  farmers  m 
country,  who  look  upon  Socialists 
ndesirable  citizens.  Those  farmers 
he  mainstay  of  this  Republic.  The 
IS  of  1910  places  the  value  of  our 
s  and  farm  buildings  at  $35,000,000,- 
Socialists  will  never  convert  the 
rican  farmer  to  their  way  of  think- 
although  they  may  be  able  to  fool 
sands  of  honest  workingmen,  for  the 
being,  by  their  sophistry  and  shrewd 
zs.  Socialists  have  discovered  that 
Middle  Class,  instead  of  passing 
r,  is  getting  more  numerous  and 
;  prosperous  everywhere. 

>cialists  have  no  constructive  pro- 
1.  They  have  no  respect  for  legally 
tituted  authority  or  for  the  Ameri- 
flag.  They  do  not  believe  in  social 
-m.  They  demand  social  revolution. 
''  have  never  yet  proved  that  Social- 
can  manage  our  complex  system  of 

uction  and  distribution  better  than 
'idualism.  Yet  they  want  the  State 
anage  everything. 


sessing  spiritual,  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal desires.  The  whole  socialistic 
scheme  ignores  the  spiritual  and  moral 
elements  in  man.  Socialists  sneer  at 
patriotism,  deride  virtue,  ridicule  religion 
and  deny  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Bebel,  one  of 
the  canonized  saints  of  Socialism  ex- 
claims, "leave  heaven  to  the  angels  and 
the  sparrows,"  and  Liebknecht  says: 
"Socialism  must  conquer  the  stupidity  of 
the  masses  in  so  far  as  this  stupidity  re- 
veals Itself  in  religious  forms  and  dog- 


mas. 


>> 


Karl  Marx,  the  Moses  of  American 
Socialists  says:  "Religion  is  a  fantastic 

degradation  of  human  nature." 

''Christianity  Low  and  Base/* 

George  D.  Herron,  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can Socialist,  wrote  these  words  a  few 
years  ago: 

"Christianity  to-day  stands  for  what  is 
lowest  and  basest  in  life.  The  church 
of  to-day  sounds  the  lowest  note  of  hu- 
man life.  It  is  the  most  degrading  of 
all  our  institutions  and  the  most  brutal- 
izing in  its  effects  on  the  common  life." 

These  quotations,  from  the  writings 
of  the  founders  and  present  leaders  of 
Socialism,  prove,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  Socialism  and  Atheism  are  twin  sis- 
ters. 

The  writings  of  Socialist  leaders  such 
as  Kautsky,  Bernstein,  Jaures,  Ferri, 
Blatchford,  Bax,  Shaw,  Berger,  Spargo, 
Debs  and  Hillquit  prove  conclusively  that 
Socialism  is  a  menace  not  only  to  Chris- 
tian civilization  but  to  the  rights  of  man. 


iristians  and  Jews  are  taught  to  be-         Under  Socialism,  all  men  would   re- 
that  man  is  a  three-fold  being,  pos-     ceive  equal  pay  regardless  of  experience, 
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capacity,  or  talent.  Socialists  would  give 
the  same  remuneration  to  an  Edison  that 
they  would  give  to  an  unskilled  laborer. 
Socialism  would  give  no  incentive  to  tal- 
ent or  genius  and  yet  we  know  that  one 
master-mind  in  a  nation  is  worth  ten 
thousand  hands.  Brains  and  ideas  rule 
this  country  and  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should : 

"For   just  experience   tells   in   every  soil 
That    those    who    think    must    govern    those 
that  toil." 

The  Brook  Farm  Experiment. 

During  the  past  century,  Socialist 
communities  were  established  in  several 
places  in  the  United  States  and  all  failed 
and  failed  miserably.  Brook  Farm,  a 
Massachusetts  experiment,  was  a  signal 
failure,  although  it  possessed  the  genius 
and  learning  of  Horace  Greeley,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Orestes  A.  Brownson, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  and  others.  New  Har- 
mony in  Indiana  founded  by  Robert 
Owen,  was  equally  as  unsuccessful. 

Money  is  a  measure  of  value  and  a 
medium  of  exchange.  Under  Socialism 
we  should  have  no  real  money.  The  So- 
cialist measure  of  value  would  be  the 
"labor  hour"  and  that's  the  pivot  of  the 
socialistic  scheme.  Neither  Marx's  so- 
cial unit  nor  Bebel's  measurement  of 
hours  make  any  allowance  for  skill  or 
experience. 

We  are  told  that  the  monastic  institu- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages  were  run  on 
the  communistic  plan.  That  is  true. 
Even  in  our  time  the  religious  brother- 
hoods and  sisterhoods  are  conducted  on  a 
communistic,  or  socialistic  plan,  so  far 
as  having  all  property  in  common.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  good 
men  and  women  have  consecrated  their 


lives  and  talents  to  the  services  of  God 
and  humanity  and  are  bound  by  the  vows 
o£  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  vows 
for  which  Socialists  have  supreme  con- 
tempt, despite  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is  the  greatest  social  factor  in  modern 
civilization.  L'topianism  might  work  out 
if  all  men  and  women  were  saints  and 
angels,  but  they  are  not.  We  must  take 
human  nature  as  we  find  it. 

Without  Ideals  or  Patriotism. 

It  is  true  that  our  materialistic  age 
lacks  many  ideals  that  played  a  glorious 
part  in  the  lives  of  men  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  value 
of  a  noble  ideal.  Socialism  has  no  noble 
ideals  and  knows  no  patriotism. 

Socialist  agitators  pose  as  the  special 
champions  of  labor  and  are  always  in 
their  element  when  they  are  preaching 
the  gospel  of  discontent  and  arousing  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  the  poor  againsf 
the  rich.  Their  appeals  to  working  men 
are  based  on  class  hatred.  Who  ever 
heard  these  false  prophets  recommend 
sobriety,  thrift,  virtue  or  patriotism  to 
their  followers  ? 

Revolution  will  never  benefit  the  toil- 
ers here  or  elsewhere,  but  social  and  in- 
dustrial reform  will.  We  must  favor 
co-operation  of  the  right  kind,  because 
it  stimulates  economy  and  thrift.  It  en- 
courages some  of  the  best  characteristics 
of  individualism.  Co-operation  played  a 
glorious  part  in  the  Labor  Guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Guilds  included  all 
classes  of  society,  rich  and  poor,  men 
and  women.  There  is  infinite  difference 
between  Co-operation  and  Socialism. 
One  is  voluntary,  the  other  is  compul- 
sory. 
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We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  this 
country  between  the  Socialist  movement 
and  the  Labor  movement.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  the  Socialists  have  been  using 
the  Trade-Unionists  to  exploit  their  rev- 
olutionary teachings  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. During  the  past  few  years  the 
Socialists  in  the  United  States  have  been 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  control 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  has  a  membership  of  nearly  2,- 
000,000  workers.  American  trade-un- 
ionists as  a  general  rule  are  good  citizens 
and  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Socialists  be- 
lieve in  neither.  Karl  Marx  is  their 
God.  I  lis  book.  "Capital,"  is  their  Bible 
and  materialism  is  their  religion. 

Socialists  have  an  entirely  false  no- 
tion of  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital.  John  Mitchell  in  his  book  on 
"Organized  Labor"  says :  "There  is  no 
necessary  hostility  between  capital  and 
labor.  Neither  can  do  without  the  oth- 
er. The  laborer  and  capitalist  are  both 
men  with  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men, 
and  each  wishes  at  times  more  than  his 
share.  Yet  broadly  considered,  the  in- 
terest of  one  is  the  interest  of  the  other." 
That  statement  is  true. 

Capital  vs.  Labor. 

Socialists  claim  that  all  capital  is  rob- 
bery, and  consequently  that  strife  must 
always  exist  between  capital  and  labor. 
They  are  continually  railing  against  Capi- 
talism and  arraying  the  classes  against 
the  masses.  Capital  and  labor  should 
work  hand  in  hand.  One  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Socialists  of  the 
Marx  school  claim  that  "all  wealth  comes 
from  labor."     Such  a  statement  is  mis- 


leading. Three  elements  enter  into  that 
production,  (i)  Invention,  (2)  Capi- 
tal, (3)  Muscle  or  labor.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute fallacy  for  Socialists  to  claim  that 
"labor  alone  is  the  source  of  all  value." 
Labor  is  only  one  of  several  elements 

that  produce  value. 

• 

Labor  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  brains  it  puts  into  its  work. 
Socialism  would  give  no  incentive  to  gen- 
ius or  talent,  but  would  destroy  indivi- 
dual freedom,  as  it  aims  to  re-construct 
human  society  by  the  abolition  of  Capi- 
talism and  Christianity.  Socialism,  in 
short,  stands  for  the  destruction  of  all 
existing  institutions  and  for  everything 
that  American  citizens  hold  sacred. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Socialists 
have  done  nothing  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  American  labor,  but  have  antag- 
onized the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Unions 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  In  1884, 
when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  in  its  infancy,  the  working  day  rang- 
ed from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  while  now 
it  is  generally  eight  hours.  The  wage 
now  paid  to  skilled  labor  is  twice,  and,  in 
some  trades,  three  times  as  high  as  it  was 
in  1884.  Trade  Unionists  can  point 
with  pride  to  these  results. 

Purchase  or  Confiscation. 

How  can  Socialists  substitute  public 
for  private  ownership  of  land  and  capi- 
tal? By  purchase  or  by  confiscation. 
How  can  they  seize  political  power  in 
this  free  land?  By  the  ballot  or  by  the 
bullet.  The  leaders  of  Socialism  in  this 
country  tell  their  followers  to  support 
every  revolutionary  movement,  because 
"they  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
chains." 
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Socialism  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 

French  Revolution.     We    can    trace    its 

philosophy  and  teachings  to  the  writings 

of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.     During  the 

"Reign  of  Terror"  the  streets  of  Paris 

ran  red  with  human  blood.     Frenchmen 

for    the    time    being    lost    all    sense    of 

decency    and     humanity.     Like    causes 
produce  like  results  everywhere. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  "Co-operative 
Commonwealth,"  as  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  human  society,  is  as  absurd  and 
impossible  as  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  "Utop- 
ia," or  Rousseau's  "Social  Contract,"  or 


Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward."  Social- 
ists seem  to  forget,  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  to-day  that  it  was  in  the  Age 
of  Pericles  and  that  principles  are  un- 
changeable, immutable  and  eternal. 

In  conclusion,  if  Socialism  were  put 
into  operation,  it  would  paralyze  human 
progress,  stifle  inventive  genius,  crush 
individual  liberty,  abolish  marriage, 
create  a  bureaucracy  in  place  of  a  democ- 
racy, and  establish  on  the  ruins  of  our 
Christian  civilization  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  the  human  race. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  SOCIALISTIC  PHRASES. 

BOURGEOIS — Those  who  own  property, 

CLASS-CONSCIOUS — The  doctrine  of  "class  against  class."     To  unite  the  workers  as  a 
class  against  the  rest  of  society  is  the  policy  of  Socialism. 

INTELLECTUALS — Those  Socialists  who  have  an  income,  but  who  don't  work  for  it. 

MANIFESTO    {COMMUNIST)— Principles   of  Socialism  outlined  by  Marx  and  Engcls. 

PARLOR  SOCIALISTS — Those  Socialists   {who  are  also  Intellectuals)  who  meet  at  their 
county  homes  to  discuss  the  "Proletariat." 

PROTELARIAN—One  who  belongs  to  that  class. 

PROPAGANDA     {SOCIALIST)— Program,  system  and  policy  for  spreading  Socialism. 

PROPAGANDIST   {SOCIALIST)— A  Socialist  who  spends  his  whole  time  in  spreading 
the   doctrines   of   Socialism. 

SOAP  BOX — The  organising  stand  where  Socialist  orators  fish  for  "Proletarian"  converts. 
—Peter  W.  Collins  in    'The  Electrical  Worker." 


THE  DANGERS  THAT  THREATEN 

OUR  SCHOOLS, 

BY    BIRD  S.    COLER. 

AUTHOR  OF  "SOCIALISM   IN  THE  SCHOOLS,"  ETC. 


MONEY  is  not  all  of  life,  and 
power  is  not  all  of  life,  and  these 
are  lessons  we  need  to  learn  in 
these  days.  We  need  them  because 
other  lessons  are  being  taught  else- 
where. We  need  them  because  in  lib- 
rary and  lecture  hall  and  university  and 
in  common  schools  the  godless  philoso- 
phy of  Socialism  is  teaching  other  les- 
sons. "Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto 
Me",  Christ  said,  but  Socialism  has 
raised  its  red  flag  against  the  cross  of 
Christ.  It  demands  that  we  suffer 
the  children  to  go  unto  it,  and  we  suffer 
it. 

I  am  using  the  term  Socialism,  and, 
because  it  is  well  to  be  definite,  I  shall 
define  the  term  as  I  use  it.  When  I  say 
"Socialism,"  I  mean  the  philosophy  of 
the  movement  that  has  become  powerful 
throughout  Continental  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  I  mean  the  teaching  of 
the  fathers  of  that  movement  that  all 
the  universe  is  matter  and  that  in  a 
material  universe  there  is  no  room  for  a 
God.  I  mean  the  thought  that  Engel 
expresses  when  he  declares  that  the  con- 
ception of  God  is  only  the  reflex  of 
economic  conditions.  I  do  not  mean 
certain  political  things  that  have  become 
confused  with  Socialism  because  those 
whose  greed  took  alarm  at  the  suggestion 
of  them  tried  to  damn  them  by  calling 
them    Socialistic.     I   do   not    mean    the 


municipal  ownership  of  railroads,  for  in- 
stance, nor  do  I  mean  the  co-operative 
system  which  has  ameliorated  hard  con- 
ditions for  many  of  the  working  people 
of  England — such  things  belong  to  De- 
mocracy rather  than  to  Socialism:  they 
do  not  flow  naturally  and  necessarily 
from  the  proposition  that  there  is  no 
God ;  they  do  flow  from  the  old  Roman 
expression  of  Democratic  right — "The 
voice  of  the  People  is  the  voice  of  God." 

A  Godless  Philosophy. 

In  several  pamphlets  published  recent- 
ly, I  have  tried  to  show  why  the  found- 
ers of  the  Socialist  movement  created 
their  system  upon  the  godless  philosophy. 
For  it  was  not  done  without  reason ;  it  is 
not  accidental  that  the  men  who  framed 
the  political  movement  called  Socialism 
were  atheists.  Their  philosophy  is  all  of  a 
piece,  their  theories  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  universe  dovetail  per- 
fectly with  their  theories  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universal  state.  That  the 
whole  theory  is  utterly  illogical  makes 
no  difference  in  this  respect,  for  logic  is 
something  the  Rationalist  despises  and 
leaves  to  the  theologian.  It  might  be 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  brothers  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  a  com- 
mon Father,  but  the  Rationalist,  while 
insistent  upon  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
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denies  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  The  nec- 
essary relationship  between  the  godless 
universe  and  the  Socialist  commonwealth 
is  this:  the  thought  of  a  heaven  here- 
after makes  the  project  of  a  heaven  here 
less  important  to  men;  the  theistic  sys- 
tem gives  a  glory  to  sacrifice  and  en- 
nobles suffering  in  a  way  that  is  repug- 
nant to  the  monstrous  selfishness  at  the 
root  of  Socialism.  For  under  all  its 
specious  literature  appears  the  limitation 
of  the  Socialistic  program,  a  limitation 
coterminous  with  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  of  the  human  body.  The  daily 
bread  without  the  sweating  brow,  the  in- 
dulgence of  passion  without  the  curb  and 
obligations  of  matrimony  and  the  bur- 
dens of  parenthood,  complete  protection 
of  the  person  against  the  violence  of 
others,  all  things  so  ordered  by  the  State 
that  there  is  no  room  left  for  danger,  for 
suffering,  for  sacrifice.  Crime  is  to  be 
abolished  not  by  teaching  men  to  be 
strong-souled,  but  by  taking  away  all 
temptation.  There  is  nothing  in  it  all 
that  reaches  beyond  the  circle  of  human 
life,  no  wide  sweep  of  vision  that  takes 
in  the  universal  life,  no  far-flung  appeal 
from  the  things  of  the  flesh  to  the  things 
of  the  spirit.  It  proposes  to  take  out  of 
life  all  that  makes  life  worth  while,  to 
cut  away  from  the  noble  things  and  grov- 
el among  the  base,  to  build  a  wall  around 
human  society  so  that  it  cannot  see  the 
world  without — a  world  which  it  has 
giv£n^-ovef  to  an  unintelligent  control 
called  F'orce — the  Idiot — God  of  the 
Rationalist. 

False  Science  wade  Popular. 

It  is  in  our  schools  that  this  wall  is  be- 
ing builded.  It  is  there  that  the  attempt 
is  being  made  to  shut  out  the  only  light 
thnt  has  come  to  us  from  the  mighty  and 


majestic  universe  whose  infinite  harmony 
and  blazing  beauty  mock  the  deniers  of 
God.  It  is  there  that  the  false  science 
of  materialism  is  made  popular ;  that  the 
child  who  cannot  think  for  himself  is 
impressed  with  the  falsehood  that  all 
great  thinkers  have  agreed  that  there  is 
no  God.  It  is  there  that  the  system  of 
education  is  translated  into  practice  which 
inspires  the  Socialist  Briand  to  rise  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
shriek  out  the  foolish  boast,  "We  have 
pulled  God  down  out  of  the  heavens!" 
It  is  there  that  the  Residuarians,  the 
members  of  the  fringy  sect  that  is  left 
when  all  the  color  is  washed  out  of 
Christianity,  teach  what  they  call  "non- 
religious  morals,"  or  "pure  ethics."  It 
is  there  that  we  hear  the  foolish  patter  of 
moral  fundamentals  common  to  all  great 
religions,  as  if  there  were  other  Gods 
than  the  God  of  Abraham  and  any  creed 
but  the  creed  of  Christ  which  enjoineil 
sympathy  and  charity  as  an  obligation 
and  took  heed  of  the  young  in  the  dis- 
tinctive injunction  of  Jesus,  "Suffer  the 
little  ones  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid 
them  not." 

I  come  now  to  the  point  at  which  this 
school  question  has  touched  me,  for  the 
next  question  to  be  considered  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Secularization  of  the  Schools, 

Shall  JVe  Shut  our  Eves. 

If  we  follow  the  Rationalist  for  a  step 
even,  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth 
and  concede  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  but  matter — there  is  no  God 
— if  we  give  so  much  are  we  not  entitled 
to  the  question :  Does  the  secularized 
school  tend  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  So- 
cialist promise?  Is  the  godless  school 
an  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  a 
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purely  human  civilization?     What  is  the 
truit  of  this  tree?     Is  it  sweet  or  bitter 
on  the  lips?  Let  the  Rationalists  answer 
for  us.      Let  Dr.  Eliot  tell  us  that  there 
must  be  some  strengthening  of  moral  in- 
struction or  the  nation  will  decay  morally 
and   intellectually.     Let   Percival  Chubb 
of  the  New  York  Ethical  Society  tell  us 
of  the  need  of  '*ethical  training"  in  our 
public   schools.    Read  the  literature  of 
the    educational   experts — it   is    full   of 
plans    to    improve   the   morality  of   the 
boasted  public  school,  to  check  the  natur- 
al and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  ed- 
ucational system  they  support,  to  turn  the 
law  of  gravity  upside  down  and  make 
rivers   flow  up  the  hills.     Moralists  say 
that  as  a  moral  agent  the  public  school  is 
not  doing  its  work ;  educators  bewail  the 
fact    that    its  graduates  are  but  "half- 
baked." 

Our  busy  life  strips  us  of  many  illus- 
ions ;  in  the  terrible  struggle  we  lose  the 
finer  instincts  and  the  nobler  purposes  of 
our  youth.  Our  experience  in  a  world 
full  of  shameless  effrontery  and  sicken- 
ing hypocrisy  fills  us  with  a  dread  of 
participation  in  a  purely  moral  discus- 
sion. Somehow  we  feel — or  at  least  I 
have  so  felt — that  such  a  question  should 
be  left  to  men  whose  pursuits  are  such 
as  to  have  exalted  their  early  ideals  in- 
stead of  debasing  them,  but,  in  the  very 
midst  of  what  we  know  as  practical  poli- 
tics, it  sought  me.  As  a  public  official, 
and  not  as  a  man  of  religion  at  all ;  as  a 
practical  administrator,  and  not  as  a 
zealous  Christian,  I  came  in  contact  with 
the  school  question.  It  was  not  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  church  that  the  fallacy  of 
secular  education  struck  me,  but  as  a 
comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
having  an  official  eye  upon  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  I  have  no  fear  for 


the  church  of  God.  The  very  fact  that  I 
believe  in  it  means  to  me  that  it  can  nev- 
er fail,  but  when  I  saw  the  result  of  the 
godless  school  I  began  to  fear  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  country. 

Taught  Hatred  of  God. 

If  the  experience  of  nations  were  not 
proof  sufficient  that  morals  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  teaching,  but  must  be  a  matter 
of  inspiration,  the  products  of  the  ma- 
chine under  observation  must  convince 
any  student  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  machinery.  I  became  quite  in- 
terested, and  I  looked  for  the  cause  in 
the  change  in  our  school  system,  and  be- 
hind it  all  I  saw  the  same  thing  that  is 
secularizing  the  schools  of  Europe,  the 
hatred  of  God  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  Socialist  Movement.  And,  as  the 
years  went  by,  the  impulse  grew  upon 
me  to  say  what  I  thought,  to  brave  mis- 
understanding as  to  motives  and  as  to 
intention,  and  advocate  the  only  just  and 
practical  plan  I  can  see  for  distribution 
by  the  State  of  funds  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  It  is  a  simple  and  a 
practicable  plan.  It  is  based  upon  payment 
for  service.  It  is  simply  the  payment  by 
the  State  for  the  secular  education  of 
every  child  who  can  pass  an  examination 
the  State  shall  prepare.  Under  that  sys- 
tem the  Catholic  child  could  be  sent  to 
the  Catholic  school,  the  Protestant  child 
to  the  school  of  the  denominational 
character  preferred  by  its  parents,  the 
Jewish  child  to  the  Jewish  school  and 
even  the  Atheist  child  to  the  Atheist 
school.  To  none  of  these  would  injus- 
tice be  done. 

This  is  not  un-American.  In  the  early 
days  all  the  American  schools  were 
schools  in  which  education  and  religious 
inspiration  were  wedded.     It  is  not  un- 
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constitutional.    The  fears  of  the  Consti- 
tution  makers   were   that   public    funds 
might  be  used  for  proselytizing,  and  they 
justly  decided  that  none  of  the  money 
contributed  by  all  the  people  should  be 
used  by  one  sect  against  another.    In;!eed 
the  present  system  directly  contravenes 
the  constitutional  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination against  any  religion,   for  it 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  Christian  who 
desires  his  child  to  have  a  Christian  edu- 
cation to  pay,  not  only   for  the  child's 
education,   but   for     the     education     of 
others  in  a  materialistic  school  in  which 
he  does  not  believe. 

Its  Fruit  too  Bitter, 

It  is  from  this  angle  then  that  I  view  the 
case,  the  angle  of  the  practical  man.  The 
fruit  of  the  secularized  school  is  nwt 
sweet  but  bitter.  The  thing  for  which 
the  State  is  paying  is  bad  for  the  State. 
Its  influence  is  spreading  so  that  our 
great  universities  and  colleges  are  now 
practically  subsidized  in  behalf  of  an  af- 
firmative Agnosticism — an  Agnosticism 
which  is  not  content  with  your  admission 
that  it  docs  not  know,  but  insists  that 
you  admit  that  you  do  not  know  either. 

I  need  hardly  prove  that  secular  edu- 
cation as  a  moral  instrument  is  a  failure 
when  so  many  of  its  supporters  admit 
the  fact.  The  cause  of  its  failure  seems 
to  me  so  plain  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  it.  You  cannot  teach  morals  in 
the  sense  that  you  teach  spelling.  l>e- 
hind  every  law  that  we  have  on  our  stat- 
ute books  is  the  authority  of  a  living  gov- 
ernment; that  is  what  makes  it  effective. 
Behind  every  moral  law  must  be  the 
authority  of  a  living  faith ;  otherwise  it 


is  a  dead-letter  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Reiteration  to  the  millionth  of  the  lesson 
that  men  should  be  virtuous  will  not 
make  them  so.  unless  you  teach  them 
why  they  should  be  so.  Teaching  men 
that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
spawn  of  the  earth,  its  exhalations,  com- 
ing and  going,  breath  after  breath,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  is  not  only  un- 
true as  a  fact,  but  it  is  deadening  morally, 
like  all  other  untruths. 

The  Meapiiftg  of  "Virtue." 

To  have  better  citizens  we  must  have 
better  men.  We  cannot  have  good  men 
unless  we  have  them  taught  in  their 
childhood  the  meaning  of  virtue.  No 
human  mind  can  be  left  to  determine  for 
itself  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  but 
such  determination  to  be  just,  to  be  true, 
must  come  from  the  mind  of  an  all-wise, 
all-just,  all-merciful  God  sitting  in  His 
•High  Place  in  the  Heavens. 

The  Catholic  believes  this,  the  Prot- 
estant believes  this,  the  Jew  believes  this. 
Why  then  have  we  allowed  our  school 
system  to  be  so  manipulated  that  our 
children  are  not  taught  this?  P>ecause 
there  has  been  jealousy,  because  there  has 
been  fear  that  some  one  church  may  prof- 
it and  some  other  church  mav  lose  under 
a  just  plan.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  foolish 
fear.  If  under  a  just  system  any  church 
shall  prosper  above  another  it  can  only 
be  because  that  church  deserves  to  pros- 
per, and  my  opinion  is  poor  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  man's  belief,  be  he  Catholic, 
or  ]\Ictho(list,  or  r>aptist,  or  Conj^rega- 
tionalist.  or  Jew,  who  fears  to  put  his 
faith  to  the  test  under  conditions  of  per- 
fect justice. 
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WOULD  SOCIALISM  DESTROY  THE 

FAMILY? 


BY  THOMAS  S.  LONERGAN. 


THE  family  is  defined  as  a  house- 
hold, living  together  and  under 
one  head.  Thus,  the  family  in- 
cludes parents  and  children.  Monogamic 
marriage  is  the  legal  union  of  a  man  and 
woman  as  husband  and  wife.  Every 
sensible  man,  whether  Christian,  Jew,  or 
agnostic,  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
the  family  is  the  unit  of  society  and  the 
basis  of  our  civilization.  Marriage  and 
the  family  form  the  cornerstone  of  the 
State.  Whoever  attacks  them  is  at- 
tacking society  and  organized  govern- 
ment— all  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live. 

Does  Socialism  aim  to  abolish  the  pres- 
ent form  of  marriage  and  destroy  the 
family?  That  is  the  question  which  I 
propose  to  answer  in  this  article.  I  want 
to  be  absolutely  honest  and   fair  in  the 

treatment  of  this  subject.  I  am  well 
aware  that  Socialists  will  deny  any  such 

intention.  They  will  point  to  their  poli- 
tical platform  as  the  interpretation  of 
their  principles,  which  of  course  is  ut- 
terly absurd.  Political  platforms  are 
framed  to  get  votes.  If  we  want  to 
obtain  true  knowledge  of  real  Socialism, 
we  must  consult  the  writings  of  the 
founders  and  leaders  of  the  movement. 

From  a  close  study  of  the  philosophy, 
principles  and  literature  of  modern  So- 
cialism, as  embodied  in  the  writings 
of  Marx,   Engels,  Bebel,  Bax,   Herron, 


Kerr,  Debs  and  others,  it  is  clearly  ap- 
l)arent  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Socialism  is  the  destruction  of  the  fami- 
ly and  the  abolition  of  marriage. 

Robert  Owen,  a  famous  English  So- 
cialist wrote  these  words  fifty  years 
ago:  "In  the  new  moral  world,  the  ir- 
rational names  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child  will  be  heard  no  more. 
All  connection  will  be  the  result  of  af- 
fection ;  the  child  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  property  of  the  State." 

Socialists  teach  the  same  doctrine  to- 
day all  over  this  broad  land.  It  is  true 
that  soap-box  "orators"  do  not  preach 
that  doctrine,  but  these  "Spouters"  prate 
about  everything  except  real  Socialism. 

Read   the   ''Manifcstor 

The  Communist  Manifesto,  the  joint 
production  of  Marx  and  Engels  says  : 

"The  family  will  vanish  as  a  matter 
of  course,  when  its  complement  vanishes, 
and  both  will  vanish  with  the  vanish- 
ment of  Capital." 

Here  is  another  extract  from  that 
precious  publication  : 

"The  bourgeois  sees  in  his  wife  a  mere 
instrument  of  production.  He  hears 
that  the  instruments  of  production  have 
to  be  exploited  in  common,  and  naturally 
can    come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
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that  the  lot  of  being  common  to  all  will 
likewise  fall  to  the  woman." 

Frederick  Engels*  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  work  called  'The  Origin  of 
the  Family,"  is  published  by  C.  H.  Kerr 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  translated  by  Ern- 
est Untermann,  an  American   Socialist, 

L^ntermann  in  the  preface  says : — 

"The  monogamic  family  so  far  from 
being  a  divinely  instituted  'union  of 
souls'  is  seen  to  be  the  product  of  a  ser- 
ies of  material,  and  in  the  last  analysis 
of  the  most  sordid  motives."  (Ernest 
Untermann,   Translator,   p.   7). 

Engels  says  that  marriage  of  one  man 
and  one  woman  will  disappear  and  Free 
Love  will  reign.  Listen  to  this  high- 
priest  of  Socialism  : 

"We  are  now  approaching  a  social 
revolution  in  which  the  old  economic 
foundation  of  monogamy  will  disappear 
just  as  surely  as  those  of  its  complement, 
prostitution."     (p.  9). 

And  again  he  says : 

"Monogamy  was  the  first  form  of  the 
family  not  founded  on  natural  but  eco- 
nomic conditions,  viz:  the  victorv  of 
private  property  over  primitive  and  na- 
tural collectivism. 

"Monogamy  thus  does  by  no  means 
enter  history  as  a  reconciliation  of  man 
and  wife  and  still  less  as  the  highest 
form  of  marriage.  On  the  contrary,  it 
enters  as  the  subjugation  of  one  sex  by 
the  other,  as  the  proclamation  of  an  an- 
tagonism between  the  sexes  unknown  in 
all  preceding  history."     (p.  79). 

"By  the  side  of  slavery  and  private 
property  it  (marriage)  marks  at  the 
same  time  that  epoch  which,  reaching 
down  to  our  days,  takes  with  all  pro- 
gress  also   a   step  backward,   relatively 


speaking,  and  develops  the  welfare  and 
that  the  lot  of  being  common  to  all    will 

advancement  of  one  by    the    woe    and 
submission  of  the  other."     (pp.  79-80). 

Free  Love  n'ould  Reign. 

And  further  he  says: 

"Probably  the  Catholic  Church  has 
abolished  divorce  for  the  single  reason 
that  it  had  come  to  the  conclusion  there 
was  as  little  help  for  adultery  as  for 
death."     (p.  85). 

"With  the  transformation  of  the 
means  of  production  into  collective  prop- 
erty the  monogamous  family  ceases  to 
be  the  economic  unit  of  society.  The 
private  household  changes  to  a  social  in- 
dustry. The  care  and  education  of  the 
children  become  a  public  matter;  soci- 
ety cares  equally  for  all  children,  legal 
or  illegal.  This  removes  the  care  about 
the  'consequence'  which  now  forms  the 
essential  social  factor — moral  and  eco- 
nomic— hindering  a  girl  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally to  the  beloved  man.  Will 
not  this  be  sufficient  cause  for  a  gradual 
rise  of  a  more  unconventional  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  and  a  more  lenient 
public  opinion  regarding  Virgin  Honor 
and  female  shame."     (p.    22). 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  En- 
gels  show  conclusively  that  under  So- 
cialism frce-love-marriage,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  would  take  the  place  of  the 
present  form  of  marriage. 

"The  Origin  of  the  Family"  is  a  pop- 
ular classic  among  American  Socialists. 
The  book  advocates  free  love  from 
cover  to  cover.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
place  of  the  present  form  of  marriage 
and  the  family,  Socialists  would  sub- 
stitute marriage  founded  on  sex  fond- 
ness and  terminated  at  the  will  of  either 
party.  Under  Socialism,  children  would 
be  the  offspring,  not  of  true  marriage. 
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but  of  free  love,  and  would  be  reared 
like  foundlings  in  Communal  Schools. 
Socialists  have  no  respect  for  marriage 
or    for    the  family. 

Bax.  a  noted  English  Socialist  author- 
ity, in  his  ^'Religion  of  Socialism  (p. 
140 J,  says: 

**We  defy  any  human  being  to  point 
to  a  single  reality,  good  or  bad,  in  the 
composition  of  the  family.  It  has  the 
merits  of  being  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  complete  sham  that  history 
has  preserved  to  the  world." 

A^o  Reason  for  Marriage. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  "En- 
cyclopedia of  Social  Reform,"  edited  by 
W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Socialist  and  ex-minis- 
ter. 

We  find,  on  page  1135  of  that  Encyclo- 
pedia, the  following  quotation  from  De- 
ville,  a  leading  French  Socialist  author^ 
ity : 

"Dcvilie  says:  'Marriage  is  a  regu- 
lation of  property.  When  property  is 
transformed  and  only  after  that  traub- 
formation  marriage  will  lose  its  reason 
for  existence,  and  boys  and  girls  may 
freely  and  without  censure  listen  to  the 
wants  and  promptings  of  their  nature. 
There  will  be  no  room  for  prostitution 
or  marriage,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
prostitution  before  the  mayor.'  " 

Here  are  brief  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  eminent  Socialist  authorities: 

Ferri  says: 

**The  monogamic  marriage  hides,  be- 
neath its  pall  of  forget  fulness,  the  tor- 
tures of  hunger  and  servile  labor,  and 
permanently  enervates  the  energy  of  the 
individual,  and  to  this  extent  performs  a 
function  to  the  ruling  class." 


Bebel,  in  his  "Woman,"  says: 

**We  must  ascertain  which  form  of 
marriage  is  the  more  moral — a  marriage 
founded  on  the  bourgeois  idea  of  prop- 
erty, or  a  marriage  founded  on  the  free 
untrammeled  choice  of  love,  such  as  is 
onlj  possible  in  a  Socialistic  Society." 

Now,  let  us  hear  from  Paul  La  Far- 
gue,  another  French  SociaHst  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Karl  Marx.  La  Fargue 
says : 

"The  Family !  Here  is  another  sacred 
pillar  of  society.  Don't  they  praise  it. 
Everybody,  captains  of  finance  auvl  in- 
dustry, preachers  and  political  leaders, 
they  have  nothing  else  in  view,  as  they 
often  repeat,  than  to  conserve  it — de- 
velop it  and  make  it  more  beautiful. 

*'Freed  from  the  marital  yoke  and 
from  the  oppression  of  male  morality, 
woman  will  be  able  to  develop  freely 
her  physical  and  intellectual  faculties ; 
she  will  regain  her  great  role  as  initiator, 
which  she  performed  in  the  primitive 
life  of  humanity,  and  which  is  con- 
served in  the  myths  and  legends  of  the 
primitive  religion." — (Nezi'  York  Call, 
July    10,  1910). 

Modern  American  Opinions. 

I  have  now  quoted  from  the  greatest 
European  Socialist  authorities.  There 
are  many  others  almost  as  eminent  but 
it  is  unnecessarv  to  refer  to  them.  I 
have  quoted  from  Marxian  Socialists  ex- 
clusively and  American  Socialists  are 
Marxian  to  the  core.  The  Socialists  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  England  and 
the  United  States  are  all  of  the  same 
breed. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  files  of  the 
New  York  Call  for  real  up-to-date  opin- 
ions regarding  the  family.  The  Call  is 
one  of  the  official  organs  of  Socialists 
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mntry.  The  issue  of  May  9, 
ains  a  pernicious  article  advo- 
orce  : 

Jt  doubt  divorce  always  has  a 
of  sadness  in  its  train,  but  it 
the  greatest  boons  thus  far 
d  to  woman.  The  man  could 
row  off  his  matrimonial  yoke 
d  him,  and  the  thousands  of 
/ives  are  evidence  that  he  fre- 
id  so.  but  only  in  compara- 
nt  times  has  the  wife  been  ac- 
j  privilege  of  escaping  from  a 
annical  or  drunken  beast,  and 
I  a   semblance  of  respectabil- 

ige  quality  of  love  which  could 
oni  so  biltcr  a  i)laiU  as  fear  and 
se  your  intelligence.     Do  not 

The  Heavens  will  not   fall 
your  masters  that  you  are  no 

Idren  to  be  scared  by  ghosts 
ou  no  longer  accept  the  cruel, 
God  thcv  have  set  up  for  you 

an  article  that  caps  the  climax, 
January   28,    1910,   contained 
by  a  "Reverend"  Roland  D. 
Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  leading  So- 
an  advocate  of  legalized  abor- 
s  doctrine  of  Socialism  is  as 
t  of  free    love,    and     it     em- 
stronger  than  any    oilier  fact, 
of  a  nation  the  Socialist  Com- 
i  would  be. 

DRTUXATE  WOMAN." 
^ev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer. 

)  the  Capitalists'  Church  con- 
teach  its  working-class  corn- 
to  have  large  families,  and  the 
state  continues  to  make  laws 

the  workingman's  wife  hav- 
at  hand  to  escape  conception. 
y  and  safe  means  to  escape 

can  easily  be  provided,  and 


there  is  no  release  for  those  unfortunate 
women,  until  the  state  and  the  doctors 
shall  change  their  inhuman  conduct,  so 
they  have  no  more  babies  than  they 
want  or  can  properly  take  care  of." 

Neither  Virtue  nor  Decency. 

Comment  on  the  above  quotation  is 
unnecessary.  I  have  several  other  vile 
clippings  from  this  Socialist  organ,  but 
I  will  not  disgust  my  readers  by  repro- 
ducing them. 

Race  suicide,  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  murder  of  the  innocents, 
is  given  a  prominent  place  in  Socialist 
philosophy  and  teaching;  yet  its  leaders 
have  the  audacity  to  tell  us  that  Social- 
ism is  only  a  political  and  economic 
movement. 

Most  of  the  women  Socialist  writers 
in  America  are  ardent  advocates  of 
r>ee-Love-Marriage.  They  seem  to 
have  lost  all  sense  of  womanliness. 

Edward  Carj)enter's  "Loves  Coming 
of  Age"  is  another  Socialist  classic 
which  has  been  highly  praised  by  leading 
Socialist  writers.  It  is  a  fit  companion 
of  iMigels*  "Origin  of  the  Family,"  for 
both  are  a  menace  to  morals  and  good 
citizenship.  Apparently  the  follow- 
ers of  the  red  flag  do  not  care  about 
morals  or  good  citizenship. 

It  is  practically  impossible,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  to  establish  the  "Co- 
operative Commonwealth"  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  any  other  country,  without  the 
nest  ruction  of  the  family.  Every  edu- 
cated Socialist  recognizes  that  fact. 

Charles  PI.  Kerr  of  Chicago,  publisher 
of  Socialistic  literature,  speaks  of  the 
present  form  of  marriage  in  these 
words : 
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"A  legal  marriage  in  this  country  to- 
day is  a  contract  by  which  the  man 
agrees  to  support  the  woman,  and  the 
woman  in  return  gives  the  control  of 
her  body  to  the  man.  The  prostitute  and 
the  woman  who  married  without  love 
for  the  sake  of  a  home  are  precisely  on 
the  same  moral  level.  Each  has  made  a 
fatal  mistake,  and  each  is  living  in  the 
worst  kind  of  a  hell  that  I  know  how  to 
imagine.'* 

The  Socialists  have  Spoken. 

I  think  that  I  have  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Socialism  would 
destroy  the  family.  Any  man  or  wo- 
man can  verify  my  citations.  I  have  let 
Socialist  authorities  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  my  readers  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

The  most  noted  free-love  marriage 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  United 
States  was  that  of  Geo.  D.  Herron  and 
Miss  Carrie  Rand.  Herron  was  at  one 
time  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  He  left 
his  virtuous  wife  and  four  little  children 
in  1901,  and  took  for  his  "soul  mate" 
Miss  Rand,  who  has  since  founded  the 
"Rand  School  of  Social  Science,"  in 
New  York,  the  rendezvous  for  all  kinds 
of  radicals. 

Socialist  writers  tell  us  that  under 
Socialism,  children  do  not  belong  to 
their  parents,  but  to  society,  and  are  to 
be  reared  by  the  community.  The  great 
Socialist  authority  on  this  subject  is 
Frederick  Engels,  and  here  is  his  exact 
language:  "The  care  and  education  of 
children  become  a  public  matter.  So- 
ciety cares  equally  for  all  children,  legal 
or  illegal."  What  would  become  of 
the  private  household?  Why,  it  would 
disappear !    Under  the  new  regime  there 


would  be  no  prostitutes;  but  simply  be- 
cause free  love  would  reign  supreme 
every  woman  would  be  a  prostitute,  and 
the  sacred  words,  "father  and  mother" 
would  be  heard  no  more. 

The  ancient  church  still  stands  for 
the  family  and  the  home.  She  stands 
for  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  wo- 
man. When  Christ  commanded  mono- 
gamy. He  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  poly- 
gamy, which  was  then  practised  almost 
everywhere  in  the  Pagan  world. 

Free  Love  Taught  in  Class  Rooms. 

Divorce  and  race  suicide  are  eating 
like  a  cancer  into  the  vitals  of  the 
American  people.  Our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  turning  out  a  generation  of 
agnostics.  Socialists  and  materialists, 
that,  unless  all  signs  fail,  will  eventual- 
ly destroy  this  republic.  It  is  being 
taught  in  the  class-rooms  of  several 
American  universities  that  the  family  as 
an  institution  is  doomed,  and  that  there 
can  be,  and  are,  holier  alliances  out- 
side the  marriage  bond  than  within  it. 
So  we  find  that  Socialist  doctrines  are 
preached  in  some  of  our  great  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

It  is  about  time  that  American  man- 
hood and  patriotism  should  be  alive  to 
the  dangers  that  threaten  the  very  life 
of  this  nation.  Destroy  the  family  and 
all  our  existing  institutions  will  come 
tumbling  to  the  ground  like  a  house  of 
cards.  The  times  seem  to  be  out  of 
joint.  What  is  the  remedy?  Religion 
which  is  the  basis  of  sound  morality  and 
civic  virtue. 

Under  Socialism  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
marriage  could  not  exist?  What  would 
become   of   the   family?     It   would   die 
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out  and  the  private  household  and  paren- 
tal authority  would  be  abolished.  The 
education  of  children  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  community.  They  would 
be  raised  in  communal  schools  without 
morality,  virtue  or  religion. 

Socialists  who  believe  in  the  mater- 
ialistic conception  of  history  and  the 
gospel  of  free  love  and  homeless  child- 


ren, cannot  understand  or  appreciate  thi? 
dignity  of  true  Christian  marriage. 

Christian  marriage  tioes  not  spring 
from  economic  conditions  or  from  lust 
or  sensuality.  Its  aim  was  and  is  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  bulwark 
of  our  system  of  government  and  the 
pillar  of  our  civilization. 


FOURTEEN  MONTHS  AFTER. 

The  Appeal  to  Reason,  on  November  5,  1910,  printed  a  letter  from  Upton 
Sinclair,  from  which  the  following  is  taken.  Read  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments— it  is  to  smile- 

"My  Dear  Warren — A  few  weeks  ago  the  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  blown 
up  by  dynamite.  As  the  story  was  sent  out,  everyone  made  up  their  minds  that  it  was 
the  work  of  union  labor.  As  I  write  this,  the  newspapers  indicate  that  the  police  are  about 
ready    to    rope   in    some     union   leaders    and  charge  them  with   this  crime. 

"Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  criminals.  It  ought  to 
be  possible  to  convict  anybody  in  this  country  for  that  amount  of  money.  I  ha-.i  my 
doubts  about  the  episode  from  the  very  beginning,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  explosion 
occurred  when  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  the  owner  of  the  paper,  was  away.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  imagine  thatt  anybody  would  want  to  blow  up  the  Times  and  not  blow  up  the  head 
devil  that    edits  the  Times." 


THE  MENACE  OF  RADICAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  JOHN  R.    MEADER. 


NO  questions  which  confront  a  peo- 
than  those  that  have  to  do  with  the 
pie  are  of  more  vital  importance 
education  of  children.  The  standard  of 
national  ethics  and  patriotism  does  not 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  nation's 
ruler,  but  upon  the  kind  of  men  that  con- 
stitute its  citizens.  Collective  morality 
is  impossible  without  individual  moral- 
ity, and  as  the  training  of  the  child  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  character  of 
the  man,  it  becomes  a  self-evident  fact 
that  the  safety  of  a  nation  depends  to  an 
incalculable  degree  upon  the  education 
of  its  coming  generation. 

If  there  is  one  point  .in  regard  to 
which  all  Socialists  agree,  it  is  upon  the 
practical  value  of  education.  Socialists 
may  differ  widely  in  theory — one  may 
condemn  practices  and  doctrines  that 
others  may  condone  or  even  commend 
—but,  when  it  comes  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  practical  campaign  work,  all 
stand  as  a  unit  in  support  of  educational 
methods. 

Unfortunately,  the  "education"  about 
which  the  Socialists  talk  so  fluently  is 
not  the  kind  of  education  with  which 
most  of  us  are  familiar.  Not  that  the 
Socialist  does  not  recognize  the  utility  of 
studies  ordinarily  taught  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  No,  he  does  not  in- 
sist upon  the  elimination  of  the  branches 
of  instruction  that  now  prevail  in  our 
schools  and  colleges — ^he  merely  assigns 
them  a  place  of  secondary  importance. 


The  subject  in  which  he  is  most  inter- 
ested is  Socialism,  and  all  things  not  ab- 
solutely sympathetic  with  the  ideas. that 
SociaHsm  represents  are  regarded  as 
"capitalistic  ideals  of  education." 

The  First  Sunday  School. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Socialist  Sunday 
school  was  instituted  in  this  country.  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  those  who 
read  about  it  smiled  indulgently,  as 
though  the  idea  of  teaching  children 
Socialism  was  too  amusing  to  be  re- 
garded seriously.  The  Socialists,  how- 
ever, took  the  matter  very  seriously, 
and,  today,  there  is  scarcely  a  city  of 
importance  in  which  there  is  noi  at  least 
one  school  where  boys  and  girls  are  be- 
ing trained  to  take  their  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  to-morrow's  Socialists. 
Moreover,  there  are  also  day  schools,  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  children  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ethical  and  religious  ideas  of  the  day 
until  they  have  passed  the  most  forma- 
tive period  of  their  lives. 

What  place  "The  Modern  School  in 
New  York" — a  school  instituted  by  Bay- 
ard Boyesen,  Leonard  Abbott,  and  other 
recognized  Anarchists — will  assume  in 
the  radical  propaganda  of  education,  can 
only  be  surmised.  Theoretically,  the 
promoters  of  the  institution  are  not  So- 
cialists, but  the  facts  that  Emma  Gold- 
man, the  apostle  of  anarchy,  appears  as 
sponsor  for  the  enterprise  and  that  it 
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is  freely  admitted  that  the  methods  used 
are  to  be  those  of  Francisco  Ferrer,  do 
not  tend  materially  to  allay  suspicion. 

"While  the  Anarchists  are  intensely 
interested  in  this  new  venture,  and  most 
of  the  teachers  engaged  from  time  to 
time  may  be  Anarchists,  the  Modern 
School  is  not  to  teach  anarchy  or  its 
principles,"  said  Emma  Goldman.  "The 
school  is  to  teach  the  children  along  lib- 
ertarian lines,  to  give  the  pupil's  indi- 
viduality free  play  and  make  of  the 
child  what  he  is  fitted  for.  The  system 
used  will  be  that  originated  by  Ferrer, 
which  is  a  revolution  of  present  day 
school  methods  the  world  over." 

No  Doubt  as  to  Purpose. 

If  we  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  probable  results  of  the  "Mod- 
ern School,"  however,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  what  the  Socialist  schools 
are  doing.  Instead  of  patriotism,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term — the  patriotic 
love  of  country — the  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  government 
under  which  they  live  is  rotten  at  the 
very  core — ^that  all  our  institutions  are 
designed  expressly  to  oppress  the  work- 
ing classes — and  that  the  one  thing  they 
must  hope  for,  and  work  for,  and — if 
necessary — fight  for,  is  that  indefinite 
Utopia,  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

If  you  doubt  that  this  is  the  definite 
purpose  in  view  in  all  Socialist  educa- 
tion read  the  following  instructions  to 
teachers,  which  appears  on  page  44  of 
"The  Socialist  Primer,"  published  by 
The  Appeal  to  Reason: 

"One  of  the  larg^est  religious  organi- 
zations in  the  world  has  made  the  claim 
that  if  they  get  the  child  up  to  its  14th 
year  you  can  have  it  the  rest  of  its  life. 

"There  is  a  sermon  in  this  statement. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  Socialists 


will  have  to  start  our  work  with  the 
child.  The  old  people  with  their  tradi- 
tions and  their  prejudices,  will  have  to 
make  way  for  the  rising  generation.  The 
future  citizens  of  our  Republic,  the 
foundation  of  the  Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth, are  the  very  children  who 
are  about  us  now,  this  very  day.  We 
look  to  them.    They  are  our  hope! 

Lessons  in  Socialism. 

"But  we  must  train  them  to  our  w^ay 
of  thinking.  The  necessity  of  training 
the  young  people  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent every  day.  This  is  why  Socialist 
Schools  are  starting  in  every  large  city. 
It  would  be  well  to  start  one  in  your 
city  or  town.  Start  a  Woman's  Social- 
ist Club,  or,  if  you  already  have  one,  see 
that  they  take  up  the  work  of  educating 
the  young  folks.  It  will  give  them  some 
interesting  work  to  do,  and  they  will  be 
getting  an  experience  that  will  be  of 
great  value  to  them,  and  to  the  children 
in  the  classes." 

Indeed,  there  is  a  sermon  here !  There 
is  a  sermon  on  almost  every  page  of  this 
little  primer — the  "First  Lessons  in  So- 
cialism for  Children,"  written  by  Nicho- 
las Klein — for  if  there  is  any  method  by 
which  class-hatred  and  the  gospel  of  de- 
struction could  be  injected  into  youthful 
minds  more  insiduously,  the  writer's 
imagination  is  not  sufficiently  vivid  to 
conceive  it. 

That  all  readers  of  The  Common 
Cause  may  see  for  themselves  how  in- 
geniously the  diabolical  doctrine  of  dis- 
content is  now  being  spread  among  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  country — especial- 
ly in  all  the  large  cities — several  pages 
from  "The  Socialist  Primer,"  are  here 
reproduced.  Read  them — then  try  to 
imagine  what  sort  of  citizens  such  "les- 
sons" will  make  for  America ! 


HOW  CLASS-HATRED  IS  TAUGHT. 


LESSON  xsav. 

Here  is  a  man  with  a  gun;  he  is  in  the  troop. 
You  see  he  has  a  nice  suit  on.  Does  he  work?  No, 
the  man  witii  the  gun  does  no  work.  His  work  is  to 
shoot  men  who  do  work. 

Is  it  nice  to  shoot  men?  Would  you  like  to 
shoot  a  man? 

This  man  eats,  drinks,  wears  clothes,  but  he 
does  no  work.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  nice?  Yes, 
this  is  nice  for  the  Fat  Han,  but  bad  {or  the  Thin 
so  he  owns  the  man  with  the  gun.  Vhen  the  Thin 
man  will  have  the  law  on  his  side,  there  will  be  no 
more  men  with  guns. 

Who  makes  the  gun?   The  man  who  works. 

Who  makes  the  nice  suit?  The  man  who  works. 

Who  gets  shot  with  the  gun?  The  man  who 
works. 

Who  gets  the  bad  clothes?  The  man  who  works. 

Is  this  right?  No,  this  is  wrongi 

THE  HAN  WHO  WOBES  SEOTTIJ)  HAVE 
CroOD  CLOTHES,  AND  ALL  THAT  IS  GOOD, 

THE  HAN  WITH  THE  aXTN  HUST  00  TO 
WORE,  TOO. 

WAS  HUST  COHE  TO  AN  END.  WAS  IS 
BAD.    PEACE  IS  OOOD. 


HOW  CLASS-HATRED  IS  TAUGHT. 
A  P<i(/c  front  "The  Socialist  Primer." 
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The  efforts  of  the  Socialist  teacher 
to  drive  his  principles  of  class-hatred 
home  to  the  very  hearts  of  the  children 
do  not  stop  with  the  instructions  of  the 
*' Primer."  A  few  weeks  ago  a  confer- 
ence of  Socialist  teachers  was  held  at  the 
Rand  School — one  of  the  highest  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  radical  instruction  in 
this  country — to  discuss  the  ways  to  be 
pursued  in  making  the  Socialistic  seed 
take  root.  The  chief  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Prof.  Kendrick  Shedd,  of 
Rochester  University,  but  the  most  use- 
ful information  was  imparted  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Breithut,  who  told  the  teachers 
how  they  might  teach  Socialism  most  ef- 
fectively without  once  referring  to  it  by 
name.  As  this  is  admittedly  the  best 
method  of  teaching  any  subject,  her  ad- 
vice will  undoubtedly  be  taken  by  those 
who  listened  to  her  address.  In  report- 
ing the  conference,  The  Nczv  York  Call 
said   (November  19,  1911):    " 


dren  in  the  schools.  The  things  they 
were  talking  about  were  all  things  that 
people  about  them  talked.  They  showed 
no  imagination,  no  individual  reason- 
ing. 

"The  development  of  imagination  in 
children,  Mrs.  Breithut  said,  was  the 
function  of  the  Socialist  Sunday  schools. 
The  child's  vision  must  be  widened.  The 
children  must  be  led  to  reason  out  So- 
cialism as  the  only  solution  for  the  ills 
of  society.  They  must  be  taught  to 
think  for  themselves,  rather  than  have 
their  heads  crammed  with  facts  and  for- 
mulas. The  Socialist  teacher  must  draw 
things  out  of  the  child ;  must  guide  it 
mentally  into  the  channel  of  Socialist 
thoughts,  .she  said. 

"Mrs.  Breithut  warned  the  teachers 
present,  however,  against  using  scientific 
terms,  when  teaching  children.  What 
is  desired,  she  said,  is  to  have  the  chil- 
dren think  Socialistically,  see  things  So- 
cialistically,  and  not  repeat  phrases  par- 
rot-like." 


Dctnoralising  the   Child. 

"Mrs.  Breithut's  talk  was  particularly 
instructive.  She  told  of  taking  a  class 
of  boys  about  13  and  14  years  of  age 
and  putting  up  the  question  what  they 
thought  the  causes  of  misery  in  the 
world  were,  and  how  they  would  im- 
prove the  world  if  they  had  the  power. 

"The  answers  received  by  Mrs.  Breit- 
hut were  rather  narrow  in  tlie  main. 
Most  of  the  bovs  blamed  the  saloons  and 
the  police  who  did  not  watch  the  back 
doors  of  saloons  on  a  Sunday,  and  thus 
permitted  drunkenness  to  invirle  the 
home  on  the  day  of  rest.  A  few  boys 
said  that  misery  could  be  abolished,  if 
the  rooms  people  lived  in  had  windows 
and  were  ventilated. 

"Mrs.  Breithut  pointed  out  that  all  of 
these  answers  were  the  kind  of  answers 
that  have  been  drummed  into  the  chil- 


To  Breed  Revolutionists. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  a  country  in  the  fact  that  its  future 
citizens — the  fathers  and  mothers  of  to- 
morrow— are  being  trained  to  become 
active  revolutionists  and  destructionists ! 
Is  this  the  sort  of  education  that  will 
breed  patriotism  and  high  ethical  ideals? 
The  Socialists  are  planning  for  revolu- 
tion by  a  carefully  arranged  plan  of 
fallacious  education  that  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  possible  to  combat  Socialism  to-day, 
but,  if  we  let  things;  take  their  course, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  permit  our 
boys  and  girls  to  become  impregnated 
with  these  dangerous  doctrines,  the  time 
will  come  when  no  pcjwer  on  earth  cart 
save  us.  ' 
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-WHY  THE  MAN  BEOS." 
(From  -The  Sociallet  Primer"). 


gers.  The  young  men  and  women  ^ 
meet  Socialism  and  Anarchy  in 
class-room  make  no  such  distinctic 
Brought  up  to  respect  the  opinions 
their  instructors,  they  are  easily  can 
away  by  the  radical  ideas  that  are  j 
tured  for  them  so  enticingly.  Accc 
ingly,  we  may  well  believe  that  En: 
Goldman  is  not  ever-stating  the  f< 
when  she  reports  that: 

"Our    ideas    are    permeating    all 
great  American  universities.     Colum 
has   a   fine  anarchistic  library,  but 
University   of   Wisconsin   has   the   t 
collection  of  anarchistic  books   got 
gether  in  the  last  fifty  years.   Prof.  R 
of  Wisconsin  is  very  liberal,  you  kno^ 

"When  I  say  that  all  universities 
America  are  interested  in  our  worl 
am  right,  for  I  have  spent  a  great  d 
of  time  in  the  last  few  years  lectur 


Already  Socialism,  in  its  most  radical 
forms,  is  being  taught  in  our  public  in- 
stitutions. In  many  of  the  public  schools 
there  are  teachers  who  are  Socialists — 
men  and  women  who  allow  no  opportun- 
ity to  teach  these  radical  doctrines  es- 
cape them.  In  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  conditions  are  even  worse.  So- 
cialism has  ever  appealed  to  the  aca- 
demic mind.  It  is  preeminently  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  study,  and  it  finds  its 
firmest  adherents  among  those  who  are 
least  fitted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
practical  affairs  of  life. 

A  Dangerous  Situation. 

Because  the  converts  to  Socialism  in 
American  universities  and  colleges  are 
not  practical  business  men,  however,  re- 
lieves the  situation  of  none  of  its  dan- 
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O,  M6  tho  ahopi  Tho  ehOd  Is  la  Uie  ihop  Bm 
the  big  vheelBl  ITioy  are  naor  Um  child.  The  child 
worki  hard.  The  ehOd  ehonld  be  in  the  school,  end 
not  in  the  shop.  Yon  dont  wutt  to  go  to  the  shop 
to  work  sU  day?  Ton  like  pli^;4Ad  jon  like  a  oood 
time  ss  well  ss  yon  like  the  BcaooL  Oen  the  child  in 
the  shop  pl»y?  It  most  work.  Why  most  snoh  a 
■man  child  work?  Are  there  no  men  mho  want  to 
work?  A  child  works  cheap.  The  Big,  Fat  Kan 
owostheshop.  This  is  a  crime.  The  child  is  a  slave. 
Kan  are  oat  of  work.  Ken  beg.  The  child  diea.  The 
Ume  wiU  come  when  there  will  be  no  child  in  the 
shop.  Ken  will  not  be  oat  of  work.  They  wiU  net 
need  to  beg.  "OHILD  SLAYI"  win  be  no  wordi 
in  ase,  for  we  will  hate  no  slave.  AD  will  be  free. 
That  will  be  nice  for  an.  Joy  and  lore  wiU  take  the 
place  of  hate  and  wrong. 
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before   scholastic   audiences  in   the  big 

university  towns.  When  I  first  went 
to  Ann  Arbor  there  was  nearly  a  riot, 
but  now  I  am  received  with  open  arms. 
They  have  a  course  of  study  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  Prof.  Wenley  has  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  anarchy." 


heads  of  the  economics  departments  ex- 
pressed their  strong  sympathies  with  the 
Socialist  movement.  One  of  the  profes- 
sors is  a  party  member ;  one  has  been 
defending  Socialism  in  his  classes  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  he  made  a  special 
appeal  to  all  students  to  attend  the  talk 
If  further  testimony  were  needed  to  ?"  Socialism  declaring  that  this  sub- 
,     ^,       ,        .  1     ,.    ■  .u       Ject  was  by  all  means  the  most  important 

persuade  the  American  people  that  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  American  people, 
so-called  "radical  education'  is  a  men-  Another  of  the  economic  faculty  ex- 
ace  to  be  seriously  feared,  the  evidence     plained  that  he  believed  Socialism  was 

coming  and  felt  that 
he  was  a  Socialist. 
Still    others   declared 


required  might  be 
founrl  in  Thi-  .Vfiii 
York  Call,  November 
21,  191 1.  The  in- 
formation appears  in 
the  form  of  an  inter- 
view with  Harry  W. 
Laidler,  the  organizer 
of  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society,  who 
had  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the 
principal  colleges  in 
New  England.  Laid- 
ler was  much  pleased 
with  the  success  of 
his  trip,  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing strong  study  chap- 
ters at  Amherst  Col- 
lege and  Wesleyan 
University,  the  latter 
containing  more  than  ' 

thirty  members.  "He  visited  and  spoke 
at  seven  other  colleges  and  universities 
containing  chapters  for  the  study  of  So- 
cialism. All  of  the  colleges  in  Connecti- 
cut as  a  result  of  Laidler's  trip  now 
study  groups." 


"One  is  surprised  at  the  growing  So- 
cialist sentiment  among  both  faculty  and 
student  body."  said  Laidler.  "In  six  of 
the  smaller  New    England  colleges  the 
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that  they  were  con- 
vinced that  a  collec- 
tive ownership  would 
be  the  system  of  the 
future.  Some  of  the 
professors  were  glad 
to  throw  open  their 
economic  classes  to 
the  discussion  of  So- 
cialism, and  in  one  of 


lie 


the 


eges 
chapel  exercises  at- 
tended by  the  entire 
student  body  were 
given  over  to  the  ex- 
planation of  what  So- 
cialism is. 

"But  the  thing 
which  was  chiefly 
noticeable  was  the  in- 
terest being  manifest- 
ed by  the  student 
body.  From  consid- 
"  ering  Socialism  mere- 
ly as  a  subject  of 
academic  interest,  the  students  are  now 
looking  upon  it  as  a  question  which 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  by  intelligent 
seekers  after  truth.  The  philosophy  is 
griping  hold  of  the  best  scholars  of  the 
colleges,  and  impelling  them  to  lives  of 
self-sacrificing  endeavor.  While  the  I. 
S.  S.  chapters  contain  students  of  all 
nationalities,  the  acting  head  of  the 
Springfield  Training  School  group  be- 
ing: an  Australian,  of  the  Yale  Chapter, 
a  Russian,  a  veteran  of  the  Riisso-Japan- 
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ese  war,  and  of  the  Clark  Chapter  a 
Japanese,  the  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers come  from  American  stock,  and 
not  Ti  few  from  old  New  England  fami- 
lies. The  president  of  the  Boston  Chap- 
'ter,  for  instance,  is  the  grandson  of  the 
poet  Longfellow,  and  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  group  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
members  of  President  Taft's  Cabinet. 

"It  is  noteworthy,  as  well,  that  the 
men  most  interested,  are  usually  among 
the  best  students  in  the  colleges.  De- 
baters, members  of  the  college  literary 
classes  and  newspapers,  contestants  for 
scholarship  prizes  have  shown  a  special 
desire  to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  the 
movement  for  the  attainment  of  the  So- 
cial Democracy. 

"While  all  who  have  joined  the 
groups  are  not  Socialists,  they  are  anxi- 
ous to  learn  by  an  impartial  and  thor- 
ough study  just  what  Socialists  stand 
for,  and  this  in  itself,  means  much  for 
social  progress.  There  are  now  thirty- 
five  college  chapters,  six  new  organiza- 
tions having  been  formed  since  Octo- 
ber I.'' 

Similar  Conditions  Abroad. 

It  is  not  in  America  alone  that  Social- 
ism is  gaining  many  active  supporters 
among  under  graduates,  for  a  similar — 
possibly  worse — condition  exists  in  all 
European  countries,  especially  in  Eng- 
land. According  to  a  special  despatch 
to  The  New  York  World,  "the  spread 
of  Socialistic  ideas  at  Oxford  University 
is  causing  great  alarm. 

"Not  only  students  but  professors 
have  become  prominent  at  Socialist 
meetings  in  the  city,  while  gatherings 
for  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  among 
the  undergraduates  are  held  regularly  in 
nearly  all  the  colleges. 

"London  University  is  described  as  a 
hotbed  of  Socialism  and  Cambridge  is 
almost  as  earnest.  Both  men  and  wo- 
men students  are  concerned,  and  it  is 


only  now  being  realized  that  a  regular 
campaign  has  been  on  foot  some  time 
to  capture  the  universities  for  Socialism. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  the  fund  for  this  movement 
has  been  Mrs.  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  founded  the  School  of  Economics 
in  connection  with  London  University." 
— The  New  York  World,  November  19, 
1911. 

Such  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
They  require  no  sensationalist  to  inter- 
pret them.  While  the  people  have  slept. 
Socialism  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground,  and  the  only  way  by  which  it 
can  now  be  met  is  through  a  widespread 
system  of  education — just  as  strenuous 
as  that  which  has  been,  and  is  being, 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  Unless  we  as- 
sume a  positive  attitude  against  Social- 
ism, and  make  the  people — young  and 
old — of  this  country  comprehend  what 
Socialism  really  is  and  what  it  plans  to 
do,  we  shall  pile  up  a  tremendous  bill 
for  posterity  to  pay,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  we  may  have  to  do  some  of  the 
settling  ourselves. 

What  Universities  Nozv  Teach. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  summarized  conditions  in 
American  colleges  in  an  editorial  note 
introducing  Mr.  Bolce's  remarkable  arti- 
cle, "Blasting  at  the  Rock  of  Ages." 
Trwe  as  these  words  were  at  that  time, 
they  are  of  more  vital  importance  to- 
day, for  in  no  particular  has  the  situa- 
tion been  relieved. 

Colleges  Making  Socialists. 

"Out  of  the  curricula  of  American 
colleges  a  dynamic  movement  is  up- 
heaving ancient  foundation  and  promis- 
ing a  way  for  revolutionary  thought 
and  life.     Those  who  are  not  in  close 
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touch  with  the  colleges  of  the  country 
will  be  astonished  to  leam  the  creeds 
^eing  fostered  by  the  faculties  of  our 
great  universities.  In  hundreds  of  class 
rooms  it  is  being  taught  daily  that  the 
decalogue  is  no  more  sacred  than  a  syl- 
labus; that  the  home  as  an  institution  is 
doomed;  that  there  are  no  absolute  evils; 
that  immorality  is  simply  an  act  in  con- 
travention of  society's  accepted  stand- 
ards; that  democracy  is  a  failure  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  only 
spectacular  rhetoric;  that  the  change 
from  one  religion  to  another  is  like  get- 
ting a  new  hat;  that  moral  precepts  are 
passing  shibboleths;  that  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  are  as  unstable  as  styles 
of  dress;  that  wide  stairways  are  open 
between  social  levels,  but    that    to    the 


climber  children  are  incumbrances;  that 
the  sole  effect  of  prolificacy  is  to  fill 
tiny  graves,,  and  that  there  can  be  and 
are  holier  alliances  without  the  marriage 
bond  than  within  it.  These  are  some  of 
the  revolutionary  and  sensational  teach- 
ings submitted  with  academic  warrant 
to  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
time  that  the  public  realized  what  is  be- 
ing taught  to  the  youth  of  this  country. 
The  social  question  of  to-(day,  said  Dis- 
raeli, *is  only  a  zephyr  which  rustles  the 
leaves,  but  will  soon  become  a  hurri- 
cane.' It  is  a  dull  ear  that  cannot  hear 
the  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm." 


Shall  this  be  a  warning — or  a  proph- 
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A  PRACTICAL  TEST. 


iously  on  a 
Socialism. 


twelve  people  of  your  acquaintance  and  try  to  imagine  them  living  harmon- 
cialistic  basis.    Either  you'll  strain  your  imagination  or  you'll  lose  faith  in 


THE  RED  FLAG  OR  OLD  GLORY? 

H  hen  you  glance  up  at  the  clouds  and  see  the  rippling  stars  and  stripes  serenely  keep- 
ing guard  over  us  all,  how  do  you  think  it  would  look  if  the  red  flag  of  Socialism  was 
there  instead  of  Old  Glory? 


THE  SOAP-BOX  PROPAGANDA 


BY  PETER    W.  COLLINS. 

KDITOR     OF     "THE    ELECTRICAL.    WORKER;"     INTERNATIONAL    SECRETAR 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  ELETTRICAL   WORKERS. 


IN  any  discussion  where  the  issues  in- 
volved are  of  moment  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  ac- 
tual merits  of  the  propositions  presented, 
and  the  basis  of  any  conclusion  should 
be  upon  the  merits.  In  our  discussion  of 
Socialism,  our  purpose  will  be  to  discuss 
only  issues  that  are  pertinent  and  proper 
to  a  clear  and  impartial  understanding  of 
Socialism,  its  principles,  personnel  and 
propaganda. 

It  will  not  be  our  purpose  to  attempt 
any  indictment  of  Socialism  upon  evi- 
dence presented  from  other  than  social- 
istic sources.  It  is  a  simple  proposition 
for  one  not  in  accord  with  certain  prin- 
ciples, to  condemn  them.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  strongest  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  or  principles  of  any  cause 
will  come  from  its  friends.  If  we  can 
prove — by  the  presentation  of  evidence 
from  Socialist  doctrines  and  Socialist 
authorities — our  charges  against  it,  we 
feel  that  the  case  becomes  stronger  on 
that  account. 

A  Non-Academic  Treatment. 

My  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Social- 
ism will  necessarily  be  a  plain  statement 
of  facts,  rather  than  any  academic  treat- 
ment of  the  issues  involved. 

First.     If  I  desired  to  make  an  ac- 


ademic   treatment,    my    talen 
sentation  would  hardly  stand 

Second.     A  fault  we  find 
who   favor   Socialism  as  wel 
who  oppose  it,  is  the  mannei 
the  issues  are  discussed. 

It  is  true  that  there  might 
cuse  why  Socialism  should  be 
academically    by     Socialists, 
hardly  an  excuse   for  the  no 
making  an  academic  treatmeni 
ism  is  a  false  philosophy,  born 
demic  mind,  promulgated  and 
in  the  language  of  the  Universit 
lying  for  its  foundation  on  th< 
doctrine  of  materialism. 

Materialism  is  emphasized 
founders  of  Socialism,  and  by 
sophers  of  Socialism,  as  the  f« 
upon  which  the  theory  of  Social 
This  theory  is  the  Materialistic 
tion  of  History,  and  credit  for 
covery"  is  given  to  Karl  Mar> 
knowledged  founder  of  Scientif 
ism.  Marx  is  accepted  unquali 
the  great  majority  of  Socialis 
authority  of  Socialism. 

No  Middle  Ground  Possi 

Karl  Marx  was  a  student  at 
versity  of  Berlin,  and  his  instrt 
Hegel,    the    atheistic    philosop 
early  teacher  of  the  Materialis 
Hegel  influenced  Marx  in  no  in 
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able  degree.  The  early  training  and  asso- 
ciation of  Marx  was  academic,  and  one 
which  afterw^ards  made  him  the  founder 
of  Scientific  Socialism. 

The  non-Socialist,  therefore,  who  is 
versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  So- 
cialism, who  attempts  an  academic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  fails  in  his  purpose. 
His  argument,  necessarily,  must  be  in  op- 
position to  Socialism — to  present  it  as  it 
really  is,  and  in  such  manner  that  its 
doctrines  can  be  readily  understood. 
There  can  be  no  middle  ground. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  real  im- 
port of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Social- 
ism, is  hardly  possible  for  the  average 
man,  when  an  academic  treatment  is 
made.  The  Socialist  authority,  in  the 
presentation  of  his  doctrines,  has  many 
things  to  hide  from  the  ordinary  man, 
and  these  things  can  be  entirely  hidden 
in  an  academic  treatment  where  socialis- 
tic phraseology  and  the  language  of  the 
University  are  used. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  term, 
"Materialistic  Conception  of  History." 
While  it  is  true  that  this  term  contains 
within  itself  the  philosophy  of  Socialism, 
and  is  its  foundation,  yet,  the  ordinary 
man  not  acquainted  with  theories  of 
philosophy  and  the  various  systems  that 
are  designated  as  philosophical,  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  know  that  the  term 
hides  beneath  its  academic  gown  the  plain 
unqualified  proposition  of  atheism.  It 
spells  Opposition  to  God  and  all  that  His 
Divinity  and  Omnipotence  imply. 

What  Determinism  Means. 

When  those  not  of  the  University,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  terms  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  language  of  academics,  be- 


come acquainted  with  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  term  "Materialistic  Conception  of 
History,"  the  attempt  is  made  to  take  the 
curse  off  the  materialism  by  using  in- 
stead the  phrase  "Economic  Determin- 


ism. 


)) 


Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
actual  difference,  as  far  as  the  theory  is 
concerned,  between  "Materialistic  Con- 
ception of  History"  and  "Economic  De- 
terminism," but  those  who  might  dis- 
cover from  the  term  "Materialistic  Con- 
ception of  History,"  the  real  theory  of 
materialism,  are  not  likely  to  do  so  under 
the  garb  of  "Economic  Determinism." 

In  the  term  "Economic  Determinism," 
there  is  seemingly  implied  something  in 
relation  to  economics.  The  average  man 
will  accept  without  much  parleying,  the 
term  "Economic  Determinism"  as  mean- 
ing something  entirely  different  from  .the 
"Materialistic  Conception  of  History." 
"Economic  Determinism"  is  just  as  aca- 
demic as  "Materialistic  Conception  of 
History."  It  embraces  just  as  little  in- 
formation to  the  ordinary  man  as  does 
the  other  term,  but  in  its  application  to 
the  theory  of  Socialism,  it  has  just  as 
profound  a  meaning  to  those  who  are 
academically  trained  and  versed  in*  the 
language  of  Socialism. 

.-/  Question  of  Tacties, 

Thus  we  get  an  insight  into  the  value 
of  the  language  of  Socialism.  It  conveys 
to  the  seeker  after  a  knowledge  of  its 
doctrines,  and  who  is  versed  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  University,  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  its  principles.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  ordinary  man  who  does  not  know 
the  language  of  the  University  and  who 
has  not  the  time  or  means  at  hand  to  be- 
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come  so  versed,  it  hides  its  real  doctrines 
by  its  phraseology. 

You  will  ask,  'Why  is  it  then  that 
there  are  a  large  number  who  embrace 
Socialism,  but  who  are  not  versed  in  the 
language  of  Socialism?" 

It  is  true  there  are  many  who  embrace 
Socialism  and  follow  its  standard  who  do 
not  know    its  language  and  are  not  ac- 
quainted   with  its  real  doctrines.     They 
are  led   under  its  standard  by  the  false 
pretences  of  its  expounders  who  are  di- 
rected   by    the   leaders   of   Socialism   to 
gain  to  that  standard  the  workers  by  ad- 
vocating Socialism  as  an  economic  prop- 
osition and  a  remedy  for  economic  evils. 
We   find   that   these  expounders  of  the 
Socialistic  propaganda  are  not  expound- 
ers of  real  Socialism,  but  are  part  of  the 
system    devised  by   Socialist   leaders   to 
gain  converts  to  the  standard  of  Social- 
ism. 

The  Gospel  that  Pays. 

Socialist  leaders  know  the  futility  of 
their  efforts  to  gain  converts  to  Socialism 
by  preaching  from  the  Soap  Box  actual 
Socialist  theories,  embracing  Material- 
ism, Atheism,  Opposition  to  Religion, 
God  and  Country.  They  find  that  as 
a  necessary  part  of  their  propaganda,  and 
as  an  aid  to  its  success,  they  must  pfeacli 
from  the  Soap  Box,  the  Gospel  of  dis- 
content;  of  class  hatred;  of  condemns 
tion  of  capital  and  of  property,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  arouse  discontent,  enmity 
and  envy  in  the  hearts  of  the  workers 
who  gather  around  the  Soap-Box. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  for  one,  who  has 
received  his  instruction  at  the  Soap  Box 
and  become  a  follower  of  Socialism,  to 
be  made  further  acquainted  with  the  real 


doctrines  of  Socialism.     O: 

fore,  appreciate  that  the  soa 

used  to  such  an  extent  in  th 

of  Socialism,  is  but  a  mean 

spread  the  doctrines  of  cla 

opposition  to  property  and 
those  who  toil  and  who  hav( 

portunity  to  make  a  proper 

of  the  subject. 

The  soap  box  orator  is 
course  he  is  to  follow  in  s 
doctrine  of  class  hatred,  \\ 
the  very  nice  sounding  ti 
Consciousness,"  by  Socialist 

The  Soap-Box  Argi 

Any  one  sufficiently  inte 
and  listen  to  the  soap  bo: 
hear  a  species  of  argument 

"Labor  produces  all  weal 

"Men!  Gaze  on  the  othe 
street  and  see  those  mass 
which  were  made  possible  I 

"Do  you  own  them?  N« 
but  rightfully  they  belong 
labor  alone  make  them  pos 

"Men!  Under  Socialism 
erty  will  vanish  and  the  thi 
ists  who  grind  you  under  tl 
chain  you  under  wage  sis 
destroyed.  Capital  will  c 
labor  will  own  all. 

"Men!  You  are  the  b 
are  the  nation;  you  com] 
numbers  over  eighty  per  ce 
pie,  and  you  must  take  int 
the  power  of  government 
monster — Capital. 

"You  must  form  your  c 
of  the  proletarians,  so  tha 
Capital — will    disappear 
rights  will  vanish. 
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"Men,  just  think  of  it.  If  Adam  had 
lived  until  this  day,  and  labored  as  a 
wage  slave  like  you,  and  had  received 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  a  year,  if  he  saved 
every  dollar  he  received,  he  would  now 
have  less  than  Two  Million  Dollars. 

**Men,  we  find  that  there  are  Capital- 
ists in  this  country  alone,  who  are  worth 
a  hundred  times  what  Adam  could  have 
earned  had  he  lived  until  to-day. 

"Men,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  President, 
received  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars 
a  year,  and  yet  Capitalists  pay  salaries 
as  high  as  a  Million  Dollars  a  year. 

"You  are  nothing  but  wage  slaves  and 
instead  of  rising  up  in  your  might  and 
power  and  using  the  power  which  your 
class  interests  would  give  you,  you  al- 
low Capitalists  to  rob  you  of  what  is 
yours. 

"Awake,  ye  wage  slaves.  Strike  off 
the  chains  that  bind  ye  to  your  masters. 
Go  into  the  mines,  the  factories  and  the 
work  shops ;  go  wherever  ye  are  enslaved 
and  break  from  your  limbs  these  shack- 
les that  bind  you  to  the  fiend  of  Capital 
— ^and  declare  that  you  are  for  the  Rev- 
olution, and  for  the  new  order  of  the 
Socialist  Commonwealth." 

Preaching  Class  Hatred, 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  lesson 
taught  from  the  soap  box.  Wherever 
the  soap  box  orator  is  in  his  element,  you 
will  hear  this  rot  again  and  again.  In 
fact,  the  repetition  of  it  is  so  constant 
that,  on  the  mind  of  him  who  becomes  an 
attendant  at  the  soap  box,  this  doctrine  of 
class  hatred,  of  enmity  among  men  grad- 
ually sinks  into  the  mind  and  heart  and 
the  poison  does  its  work  as  the  dripping 
of  water  wears  away  a  stone.     The  soap 


box  method  is  the  means  of  creating  a 
force  amQng  the  toilers  so  that  it  may  be 
welded  into  a  great  propaganda  for  So- 
cialism. 

After  one  is  converted  at  the  Soap-Box 
comes  the  advancement  into  the  inner 
circle,  where  the  real  doctrines  ojf  Social- 
ism are  known  and  taught — ^the  doctrines 
of  materialism,  atheism,  elimination  of 
marriage,^  of  family,  home,  etc.  He  then 
becomes  a  fit  candidate  to  receive  the 
doctrines  of  Socialism: 

First:  Because  he  becomes  antagon- 
istic to  society  and  all  the  elements  con- 
stituting society.  Through  the  class 
hatred  and  enmity  engendered  at  the 
soap-box,  his  mind  is  a  fertile  field  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  doctrines  of  Social- 
ism. 

Socialism  Secretly  Taught. 

Some  editors,  directing  magazines  of 
large  circulation,  and  whose  readers  do 
not  know  these  editors  are  Socialists, 
promote  Socialist  theories  whenever  pos- 
sible. We  find  also  lecturers  for  the 
summer  schools  who  secure  engagements 
without  the  people  knowing  they  are  So- 
cialist lecturers.  We  find  ex-ministers, 
unfrocked  by  the  congregation  for  put- 
ting into  effect  in  their  actual  life  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  Socialism.  And,  we 
find  here  gathered  the  so-called  "intellec- 
tuals," who  include  everything  from  the 
philosopher  with  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of 
the  world  to  the  plain  anarchist  who 
would  put  his  theories  into  effect  in  a 
most  effectual  manner. 

This  circle  has  a  wide  and  far-spread- 
ing influence  that  is  not  very  apparent 
on  the  surface,  yet  is  one  that  is  of  ac- 
tual value  to  the  Socialist  propaganda  in 
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the  attempt  to  undermine  society.  This 
circle  also  embraces  professors  who  are 
teaching  in  so-called  institutions  of  learn- 
ing doctrines  that  are  absolutely  in  con- 
flict with  established  principles  of  mor- 
als, ethics  and  religion. 

In  some  of  the  institutions  where  these 
professors  hold  down  chairs,  we  find  ad- 
vocated such  doctrines  as  the  limitation 
of  offspring;  the  prevention  of  concep- 
tion, the  theory  of  eugenics  or  selection 
by  elimination. 

These  professors  teach  that  there  is  no 
God ;  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  written 
by  clever  literary  men — ^but  not  inspired ; 
that  Christ  is  a  myth,  and  the  Bible  an 
ancient  literary  production  and  nothing 
more.  They  teach  that  the  family  is  an 
antiquated  institution,  and  that  marriage 
has  no   Divine  sanction. 

The  Spread  of  Pernicious  Theories. 

Thus,  we  see  hqw  these  pernicious  in- 
fluences of  the  so-called  intellectual  prop- 
aganda of  Socialism  is  permeating  the 
very  institutions  that  are  supposed  to 
train  and  equip  men  and  women  for  the 
duties  of  life — supposed  to  build  these 
men  and  women  on  the  cornerstone  of 
character  and  morality  for  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Yet,  instead  of  this  we 
find  that  the  doctrines  taught  in  these 
institutions.  Universities,  Colleges  and 
Schools — ^are  sapping  the  very  thing  that 
makes  possible  the  endurance  of  any 
people  and  the  stability  of  their  Govern- 
ment— Character,  Righteousness  and 
Moral  Responsibility. 

No  matter  how  much  a  people  may  be 
endowed  with  natural  resources,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  their  ideals  of  government ; 
how  great  their  scholars  and  their  states- 
men ;  no  matter  how  many  schools  they 


may  have  or  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  education,  unless  they  protect 
their  institutions  of  government  and  ed- 
ucation from  the  insidious  influences  of 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  doctrines 
of  atheism,  materialism  and  other 
"isms"  of  destruction,  the  institutions  of 
which  they  boast  cannot  endure. 

If,  however,  after  passing  from  the 
soap-box  to  the  inner  circle,  the  convert 
has  any  vestige  left  of  Christian  Ideals, 
he  will  be  tested,  and  by  the  test  will 
either  determine  to  cling  to  the  standard 
of  Socialism,  or,  from  the  knowledge  he 
gains  of  its  real  doctrines  in  the  inner 
circle,  renounce  and  denounce  it.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  one  who  becomes 
initiated  through  the  soap-box  has  suffi- 
cient personality  and  character  left  to 
stop  his  onward  rush  into  the  abyss. 

Ways  to  Know  Socialism. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  arc  sev- 
eral ways  in  which  we  may  know  the  as- 
pects of  Socialism.  It  is  true  that  no 
matter  how  long  we  might  stay  or  how 
often  we  might  go  to  the  soap  box  for 
knowledge  of  real  Socialism,  we  should 
get  very  little  of  it  there. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  become 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Social- 
ism is  by  a  thorough  examination  of  these 
doctrines  and  by  an  investigation  into 
the  principles  of  Socialism  as  expounded 
by  its  authorities. 

This  investigation  and  examination 
costs  some  effort.  One  cannot  know 
what  Socialism  is.  unless  he  has  given 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  its  doc- 
trines and  authorities,  and  to  an  exami- 
nation and  investigation  into  its  princi- 
ples and  propaganda. 
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it  will  be  seen  why  Socialist 
icognize  the  imp)ossibility  of  at- 
to  wini  converts  to  Socialism  by 

Socialism.  They  take  other 
ch  as  the  soap-box,  the  condem- 

society,  of  capital,  plutocrats 

unions. 

gendering  Class  Hatred. 

)es  not  teach  Socialism  but  en- 
lass  hatred. 

interested  were  to  go  into  the 
s  where  the  soap-box  orator 
ly,  and  question  any  number  of 
be  would  find  but  little  if  any 
e  of  what  Socialism  really  is. 
I  hear,  from  each  one  qucstion- 
r  denunciation  of  society,  of 
f  private  property,  and  of  trade 


There  are,  however,  circles  where  real 

Socialism  is  taught,  and  these  circles  are 
what  might  be  termed  the  advanced 
school  of  Socialism.  Herein  we  find  the 
atheist,  the  Socialist  philosopher,  the 
anarchist,  the  freethinker,  and  others  of 
the  breed,  who  consider  themselves  intel- 
lectually equipped  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  problems  of  the  Universe  are  definite 
propositions  for  which  they  have  found  a 
correct  and  absolute  solution.  In  this 
circle  we  find  the  authors  of  socialistic 
fiction,  which  is  used  as  an  indirect 
means  to  create  an  interest  in  Socialism ; 
the  special  writers  for  magazines,  whose 
talent  is  directed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  book  reviewer  who  reviews  works 
and  whose  comment  has  sufficient  social- 
istic color  to  create  an  interest  for  so- 
cialistic publications. 
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stol,  Conn.,  has  no  use  for  The  Call.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
lie  library  held  December  9,  1911,  the  subscription  to  the  New  York 
f  Socialism  was  cancelled,  and  the  very  logical  reasons  for  this  action 
lounced  in  a  local  paper : 

le  Library  Board  voted  to  cancel  the  library  subscription  to  the  New  York 
The  reason  for  this  vote  was  the  feeling  that  The  Call  is  not  to  be  relied 

its  statements  of  facts  in  its  comments  in  regard  to  public  questions.  The 
ar  comment  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  action  of  the  board 

front  page  editorial  comment  with  scare  heads  in  The  New  York  Call 
rday,  December  2,  in  regard  to  the  McNamara  confessions. 

iie  board  were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  paper  that  would  so 
misstate  facts  on  such  a  vital  issue  as  the  dynamiting  of  a  building  and 
dering  of  twenty-one  laboring  men  and  virtually  excuse  such  acts  ought 
ave  a  place  on  the  library  table,   and  the  subscription  was  therefore  can- 
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THERE  are  two  principles  that 
Trade  Unions  have  put  into  active 
operation;  (i)  That  the  workmen 
of  each  trade  have  a  common  interest 
and  that  the  common  interests  of  one 
craft  are  inter-related  with  those  of  all 
others;  (2)  that  workmen  have  a  com- 
mon interest  with  their  employers. 
Hence  while  the  interests  of  workmen 
and  capitalists  are  unlike  they  are  mu- 
tual. 

The  Trade  Union  is  the  organ  through 
which  workmen  may  best  advance  their 
economic  interests  as  in  their  collective 
capacity  they  may  meet  their  employers 
in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing their  common  relationship,  for  the 
very  practical  purpose  of  establishing 
trade  agreements.  And,  too,  when  dif- 
ferences arise,  as  in  the  nature  of  men 
economic  differences  must  arise,  of  ad- 
justing those  differences  by  arbitration. 

Trade  Unions  are  not  organized  for 
war,  but  for  justice  and  for  industrial 
fellowship.  Yet,  under  the  right  of  self- 
protection,  should  the  employer  offend 
justice  the  Trade  Unions  stand  ready  for 
the  defence  of  workingmen's  rights.  So 
it  is  that  industrial  peace  is  desired  as 
the  state  of  well-being  of  the  employed 
and  the  employer.  Nor  must  the  general 
public  be  left  out  of  consideration,  as  war 
afflicts  this  third  party  and  peace  pro- 
tects its  interests. 


For  the  reason  that  its  pri 
positively  at  odds  with  the  no 
Revolutionist,  Unionism  has 
speaking,  refused  to  follow  1 
such  men  as  William  D.  Hay 
advises  breaking  trade  agre< 
the  purpose  of  tying  up  an 
one  moment's  notice.  So,  wi 
ceptions,  the  Unions  have  r 
false  principle  that  there  is 
between  capital  and  labor  v 
be  fought  to  the  death  of  th< 
dustrial  classes,  in  order  to 
absurd  and  impossible  thing  a 
society. 

"Class  JVar"  Intolcral 

No,  organized  labor  does  r 
the  view  that  the  "class  war" 
created  peace  when  the  Re^ 
have  gained  the  power  to 
hold"  all  the  industrial  capital 
to  private  persons  in  the  coui 
men  making  up  the  rank  anc 
better  common-sense — they  \ 
better  instructed. 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  ever  a  g 
of  wage-earners,  gave  it  as  1 
tion  that  "The  Conditions  of 
ing  Classes*  (Encyclical  of  I 
lays  down  the  scientific  foun 
the  holding  of  private  proper 
ductive  capital.  Kindly  perr 
quote  from  this  great  docum« 
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"So  irrational  and  so  false  is  this  view 
(that  class  is  naturally  hostile  to  class), 
that  the  direct  contrary  is  the  truth. 
Just  as  the  symmetry  of  the  human 
frame  is  the  resultant  of  the  disposition 
of  the  bodilv  members,  so  in  a  State  is  it 
ordained  by  nature  that  these  two  classes 
should  dwell  in  harmony  and  agreement, 
and  should,  as  it  were,  groove  into  one 
another,  so  as  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
the  body  politic.  Each  needs  the  other; 
Capital  cannot  do  without  Labor,  nor 
Labor  without  Capital." 

Thanks  to  conservative  leadership  this 
is  the  attitude  generally  taken  by  organi- 
zed labor  in  this  country.  More  or  less 
clearly,  we  recognize  the  three  terms  nec- 
essary to  productive  industry :  The  initial 
design  of  the  operator;  the  means  of 
material  production  furnished  by  nature, 
and  the  labor  powers  to  carry  out  the 
industrial  designs  of  the  several  proces- 
ses, be  they  complex  or  simple — all 
three  terms  equally  necessary,  but  coming 
one  after  the  other  in  the  order  of  pro- 
ducing wealth   for  the  market. 

Hence  we  unionists  have  no  basic 
quarrel  with  the  private  ownership  of 
capital,  nor  with  the  capitalists — neither 
with  the  wages  system — while  we  stand 
to  the  last  ditch  for  our  just  share  of 
the  economic  reward  of  the  several  en- 
terprises in  which  we  are  engaged  and 
which  make  up  our  material  civilization 
of  to-day.  In  apt  phrase  we  have  sent  out 
upon  the  winged  winds  to  be  carried  all 
over  the  country  our  motto: 

"^  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work." 

Our  argument  is  simple  and  forceful, 
workmen  are  at  a  disadvantage  v/hen 
bargaining  singly  for  the  sale  of  their 
labor  powers,  hence  organization !  It 
lessens   the    force   of  competition.     Col- 


lective bargaining,  therefore,  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  Union's  power. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  evade  the  uni- 
versal law  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
man  shall  eat  his  bread. 

The  Great  Law  of  Work. 

No,  this  the  individual,  here  and  there, 
may  do  to  his  shame,  for  though  one 
may  have  the  power  to  eat  idly  his  idle 
bread  no  man  has  the  right  to  hide  his 
talents  in  a  napkin.  But  however  many 
vicious  rich  men  may  be  discovered,  no 
society  ever  has  been  or  even  will  be  able 
to  evade  the  law  of  work. 

Trades  Unions  are  not  new  inven- 
tions. The  guilds  of  the  middle  ages 
(the  much  abused  middle  ages)  elevated 
labor  to  its  rightful  place  of  dignity 
within  organized  society.  The  Christian 
guilds  gave  scope  for  the  man  lowest  on 
the  social  ladder  to  climb  to  the  top  by 
dint  of  creating  his  masterpiece.  Even 
in  the  days  of  heathen  Rome,  organized 
labor  became  a  political  force  within  the 
body  politic.  Yet,  not  having  Him  who 
is  no  respector  of  persons  as  their  law, 
their  instructor  and  their  guide,  these 
men,  relying  upon  their  personal  capacity, 
were  little  better  than  slaves.  Shake- 
speare has  stamped  this  fact  upon  the 
student's  mind : 

"Hence    home,    you    idle    creatures,    get   you 

home ; 
Is  this   a  holiday?     What,  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  to  walk 
Upon  a  laboring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your   profession?     Speak,   what  trade  art 

thou  ? 

What  (lost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on? 

Since  Christianity  is  no  respector  of 
persons,  under  its  influence  labor  has 
gradually  ascended  to  its  present-day 
position  of  dignity  and  power.  For 
Christ  Himself  chose  the  part  of  a  car- 
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penter  and  nearly  all  His  apostles  were 
called  from  their  hard  work  at  manual 
labor. 

To  be  sure,  dark  days  fell  upon  work- 
men,   for    30,000  Christian  guilds  were 
sacrificed  when  the  once-idolized  Prince 
Hal    became   the   Bluebeard   of    Merrie 
England.      And    still    darker    days    fol- 
lowed when,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
the  great  colleges,  the  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred monasteries,  the  five  hundred  hos- 
pitals and  the  common  lands  were  con- 
fiscated.    Hence,  workmen  having  been 
deprived  of  their  organized  power  were 
still    farther  stripped  of  all   safeguards 
and  left  to  languish  and  to  perish  under 
most    cruel    vagrancy  laws. 

Labor  to  he  Reckoned  With, 

Now,  after  three  centuries,  the  Trade 
Union,  though  radically  differing  in  its 
organization  from  the  guilds  by  a  com- 
plete segregation  of  the  employee  from 
the  ernployer,  and  no  longer  under  the 
guidance  of  religious  superiors,  possess 
a  power  in  this  land  of  the  free  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Consequently  the  issue 
brought  on  by  the  determination  of  So- 
cialism to  turn  the  Trade  Union  from 
its  purpose  by  a  subversion  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  the  domination  of  its  action 
is  not  alone  of  importance  to  organized 
labor,  it  is  of  masterful  import  to  the 
body  pK>litic. 

My  countrymen,  the  issue  is  ours! 

If  we  shall  answer  this  appeal  from 
the  Author  of  "Nations";  if  by  sound 
economic  argument  we  take  hold  of  so- 
ciological problems;  if  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  in  the  love  of  our  neighbor  for 
the  love  of  God  we  give  the  Trade  Union 
its  due    measure   of    public   confidence 


and  support,  sympathetic  and 
we  shall   have  set  up  a  signb 
coming  nations  to  follow. 

But  what  are  the  specific  gr 
Socialist  assault? 

The  answer  comes  with  all  t 
at  our  command:  The  Social 
tion  would  uproot  the  wage 
which  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  o 
ism. 

Unionism  recognizes  the  righ 
vate  property  as  the  bed  rock 
merce!     That  the   commercial 
one  of  many  forms  of  private  i 

That  from  a  wage  accumulation 
may  be  initiated!  Just  as  in 
times  a  capital  was  accumulate 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  tc 
a  word,  Trade  Unions  assume 
of  the  theory  that  although  1 
forces  of  nature  are  now  op( 
create  material  fortunes,  the  { 
underlying  commerce  are  r 
changed  than  the  cardinal  poii 
the  fact  that  we  now  freely  en 
compass  in  our  reckoning. 

Yet,  in  its  own  way,  Unionisr 
deeper  reason  than  the  economi' 
its  defense  of  the  wage  system 
fense  of  private  property. 

IVhat  the  ''Living  Wage"  k 

"Unionism  demands  a  living 
That  is  to  say,  enough  money 
earners  to  support  their  wiv 
children  and  themselves  in  a  mc 
coming  to  citizens  of  these  Unite 
The  living  zvage — the  family  \v 
manded  is  one  sufficient  to  si 
home  with  modern  comfort,  tc 
the  children  in  a  manner  suitab 
requirements  of  our  times,  and 
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I  to  lay  aside  enough  to  provide  for 
jnts  to  the  family,  sickness,  old  age, 
Dr  the  respectable  care  of  the  dead, 
is  that  Unionism  maintains  a  strong 
I  practical  defense  of  the  family, 
is  assaulted  not  alone  by  individ- 
idicals  of  many  types,  but  by  the 
ist  organization  both  upon  econo- 
id  moral  ground  at  once. 

;  Socialist  ideal  is  the  "individual 

"    It  insists  that  the  individual,  not 

imily,  is  the  economic  unit  of  so- 

This    if    carried    into    practice, 

drive  all  women  into  the  public 
ries,  according  to  the  Socialist  pro- 

for  the  wage  would  be  suffi- 
only  to  maintain  the  individual, 
irhood  would  thus  become  a  trade 
le  children  would  be  rocked  in  the 

of   the   State. 

ialism  insists  upon  woman  suffrage 
further  separating  the  family  un- 
nd  to  the  State,  not  to  the  parents, 
n  the  dominance  in  matters  of  edu- 
.  Hence  the  trend  towards  athe- 
i  our  public  schools  is  but  the  in- 
e  already  exerted  upon  the  public 
3y  these  most  astute  workers  in  the 
)gical  field. 

clamor  for  political  and  economic 
ty  of  the  sexes  may  look  innocent 
h  to  the   apathetic  citizen  but  its 

is  as  dark  as  hell.  With  the  fam- 
irupted,  the  State  will  "die  out," 
5  the  fathers  and  the  founders  of 
ism  predict. 

Labor's  Worst  Enemy. 

Socialist  determination  to  capture 
•ade   Unions    is    something    more 

mere  concern  of  organized  work- 
is   it   not? 


As  the  bad  passions  of  a  man  are  his 
own  worst  enemy,  so,  too,  the  worst 
enemy  of  organized  labor  is  from  with- 
in. There  is  great  danger  of  local  So- 
cialist leadership.  However  sincere 
these  men  may  be,  they  are  wholly  dis- 
qualified for  unbiased  judgement.  They 
see  nothing  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  "the  present  system"  but  the  seamy 
side.  This  abnormal  view  being  ground- 
ed in  their  repudiation  of  the  right  of 
private  capital  and  its  concometant  com- 
mercial wages,  they  conclude  that  sub- 
stantial gain  can  be  made  along  Trade 
Union  lines.  Although  their  predictions 
never  come  true,  they  keep  on  with  the 
same  dismal  prophesies.  I  do  not  charge 
Socialist  leaders  with  a  lack  of  sincer- 
ety,  but  with  a  perverse  idealism.  Hav- 
ing false  principles  to  stand  upon,  and 
false  judgements  to  start  with,  their 
false  prophesies  deceive  first  themselves 
and  then  others.  Blind  leaders  of  the 
blind ! 

That  Socialists  have  a  momentum  that 
is  rapidly  gaining  speed  the  recent  elec- 
tions should  show  even  to  very  busy  men. 
Eleven  Socialist  mayors  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  good  proof  that  Socialist  theo- 
ries confidently  dubbed  "science"  take 
root  in  our  free  soil  and  spring  up  into 
political  action. 

As  an  example  of  the  Socialist  pro- 
cess of  miss-education  let  me  cite  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  some  years  ago  in 
Boston,  at  the  People's  Union.  J.  Mah- 
lon  Barnes,  a  conspicuous  figure,  having 
just  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
National  Socialist  Party,  argued  that  the 
improved  machinery  which  was  being  in- 
troduced put  an  end  to  Trade  Union 
hopes.  Nothing  but  Socialism  could 
"emancipate    the    working    class     from 
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■wage-slavery/'  Referring  to  the  lino- 
type machine;  the  Northrop  loom,  etc., 
etc.,    Mr.    Barnes  concluded  that: 

"Any  man  who  can,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  conclude  that  trade  unions,  com- 
posed of  skilled  workmen  are,  or  can 
grow,  is  an  ignoramus,  or  a  blind  fool." 

Fifteen  Years  After. 

Only  the    few  refrained  from  joining 
the    burst    of   applause    which    followed 
Mr.   Barnes'    "evolutionary"    prediction, 
which  surer  than  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and    the    Persians,  was  no  more  to  be 
revoked  than  the  falling  of  unsupported 
bodies.     That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  yet 
the  self-same  blind  confidence;  the  self- 
same unreasoning  enthusiasm  follows  the 
self-same  false  arguments  in  hundreds  of 
working-class  meetings  every  day  in  the 
year  throughout  the  country. 

What  are  the  facts? 

The  Cigar  Maker's  Union,  to  which 
Mr.  Barnes  and  I  both  belong,  has  in- 
creased its  membership  from  29,191  to 
54477  during  the  fifteen  years.  Prac- 
tically the  same  story  of  increase  may 
truthfully  be  told  of  almost  every  skilled 
craft  in  the  country. 

When  this  Socialist  leader  uttered  this 
oracle  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
had  a  paid  up  membership  of  a  little 
Qver  a  quarter  of  a  million,  its  mem- 
bership is  now  nearly  two  millions. 
Yet,  alas,  surely  as  the  in-coming  tide, 
the  false  prognostications  of  Socialist 
leaders — from  the  soap-box  orators  to 
the  national  officials — from  these  offic- 
ers and  their  parliamentary  members,  and 
from  these  would-be  statesmen  to  the 
"high-brows"      of     Socialist     literature, 


encroach  upon  the  common-sense  of  the 
body  politic. 

Internationally  it  is  the  same  wild 
story  on  a  larger  scale.  August  Bebel, 
the  German  leader,  predicted  that  "the 
nineteenth  century  shall  hardly  end"  be- 
fore civil  society,  with  all  its  institutions, 
shall  be  overthrown  and  a  free  society 
established  on  its  ruins.  Bebers  doom 
upon  civil  society  is  now  being  uttered, 
echoed  and  re-echoed,  in  every  tongue 
under  heaven — only  the  date  is  ad- 
vanced. 

And  still  the  decades  are  rolling  on, 

while  commerce — the  material  support 
of  civilization — is  operated  upon  the  self 
same  basic  principles  as  was  known  to 

« 

the  marts  of  trade  when  history  took  its 
initial  step.  Men  are  still  engaged  in 
the  production  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities for  mutual  advantage  upon  the 
basis  of  equity — still  buying  and  selling 
labor  power,  to  the  benefit  of  employer 
and  employee.  The  reason  is  that  men 
do  not  make  the  basic  order  of  nations; 
they  obey  with  more  or  less  good  will 
the  laws  which  God's  providence  has  or- 
dained. 

Revolt  vs.  Constructive  Works. 

Attack  is  easy,  but  constructive  work 
is  hard.  Not  the  sensationalism  of  a 
Debs,  who  is  a  master  at  stirring  up  re- 
volt, but  the  patient  work  of  a  Mitchell 
is  required  to  bring  an  organization  of 
miners  from  40,000  to  300,000;  to  de- 
crease hours  of  labor  from  fourteen  and 

twelve  to  nine  and  eight;  to  abolish  the 
company  store ;  the  docking  system ;  the 
dishonest  coal  weighing  system;  to  in- 
crease wages.  In  short,  it  takes  con- 
structive work  to  advance  the  wage- 
earners*  standing,  to  the  peace  and  profit 
of  the  whole  country.     So  one  of  the 
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most  effective  forms  of  Socialist  propa- 
ganda is  the  negative  one  of  breaking 
down  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their 
Trade  Union  principles  and  in  their 
leaders.  By  this  underground  passage, 
John  Mitchell  was  the  first  to  be  forced 
from  the  National  Civic  Federation — ^a 
most  advantageous  position  for  benefit- 
ing the  wage-earners  of  this  country. 
Others  followed.  Now,  because  so  many 
Unionists  are  exchanging  sound  princi- 
ples for  the  Socialist  doctrine  that  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  necessarily  deadly  ene- 
mies, Samuel  Gompers'  seat  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion is  also  in  danger.  The  sweep 
of  Socialist  power  as  exhibited  in  the  re- 
cent elections  was  not  quite  enough  to 
empty  it — ^but,  the  Socialist  campaign 
began  the  next  day  after  the  elections 
and  its  executive  committee  never  goes 
out  of  session.  There  is  to  be  still  an- 
other convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. — still 
another  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  Civic   Federation. 

The  danger  which  threatens  Union- 
ism takes  another  form,  more  open. 
"No  politics  in  Trade  Unions"  may  be 
trite  but  it  is  a  true  guide  to  safe  con- 


duct. Moreover,  whenever  and  where- 
ever  a  local  trade  union  commits  its 
membership    to    partisan    politics,    then 

the  rights  of  citizenship  have  been  in- 
vaded, for  the  majority  have  committed 
the  minority  to  the  support  of  policies 
against  their  conviction.  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  all  parties,  but  not  with  equal 
force.  The  two  old  parties  are  not 
forever  knocking  at  our  doors  asking  us 
to  surrender  our  political  judgments  to 
their  entreaties.  But  the  Socialist  Party 
is  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Socialist 
propaganda  urges  us  to  surrender  our 
love  of  country  for  a  false  idealism.  The 
Socialist  Party  is  quite  other  than  a  poli- 
tical party.  It  stands  against  the  very 
ground  work  of  our  national  life — 
against  religion,  against  the  family, 
against  private  property,  and  against  the 
State  itself.  How  then  should  Socialism 
be  loyal  to  our  own  America?  It  never 
even  makes  the  pretense.  Socialism  pro- 
fesses the  world  to  be  its  country. 
Hence,  as  everybody's  country  is  indeed 
nobody's  country,  they  have  no  country. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  Trade  Union 
proper  is  a  splendid  bulwark  against  the 
incoming  Socialist  tide.  May  it  ever  be 
true  to  these  principles. 


SOCIALISTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

"An  officer  of  the  law  is  a  walking  delegate  of  Capitalism." 

"The  pick,  the  shovel  and  the  hammer  are  mightier  than  the  pen,  the  sword 
and  the  cross." 

"It  is  better  for  a  young  man  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  than  to  be  a 
traitor  to  his  class  by  joining  the  militia." — William  Hayzvood  in  "International 
Socialist  Review/' 


^*THE  OPEN-MOUTH  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

IGNORANCE^^ 


An  Interview  with  Thomas  A,  Edison, 


Thomas  A.  Edison  recently  expressed  his  opinion  of  Socialism  to  a  staff -correspon- 
dent of  The  New  York  World,  and  his  summary  of  the  situation  shows  such  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  existing  conditions  in  America  that  this  portion  of  the  interview  is  re- 
printed in  fulL — Ed. 


1L1KE  work.  Some  of  us  are  born  with 
that  desire,  as  others  are  born  with  a 
passion  for  doing  nothing.  Fm  not 
lazy,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  lazy  people. 

Work  seems  to  me    the    natural    in- 
stinct of  a  human  being,  though  others 
seeni  to  hold  that  the  ravens  of  Elijah 
ought  to  get  busy  again  supplying  them 
with  unearned  bread.    There's  an  open- 
mouth  philosophy  of    indolence    to-day 
which   finds  a   fine  name  in  Socialism. 
I'm  not  much  of  a  believer  in  these  new 
creeds,  I  think,  in  America  at  least,  we 
mostly  get  what  we  deserve.    In  Europe 
it  may  not  be  so,  for  the  people  there 
strike  me  as  draught  horses  pulling  hard 
loads  for  the  favored  class. 

Nobody  starves  with  us  who  possesses 
a  healthy  passion  for  making  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  A  man  creates  his 
opportunities,  and  a  man  capable  of  call- 
ing up  a  limited  number  of  them  has 
logically  to  be  contented  with  the  oppor- 
tunity-creating machine  with  which  na- 
ture has  provided  him. 

Can't  give  Brains  to  Man, 

Nothing  can  change  that  radical  dif- 
ference  in   individuals.     Socialism   can- 


not give  brains  to  a  man  who  hasn't  got 
them.  And  common  sense  ought  to  lead 
him  to  an  acceptance  of  the  inevitable. 
You  see,  it  is  not  civilization  that  is  cruel, 
but  nature  behind  civilization.  Nature 
is  a  relentless  judge ;  it  has  no  sentiment ; 
it  apportions  to  us  what  our  physical  en- 
tirety can  rightly  demand.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  Socialism ;  it  knocks  its  head 
against  the  brick-wall  of  facts  that  no 
human  charity  can  alter. 

That  is  why  I  have  more  faith  in  gov- 
ernments based  on  oligarchy;  the  few 
govern  the  many  through  a  law  of  evolu- 
tion. The  purest  democracy  shows  that 
a  few  picked  mentalities  rise  as  instinc- 
tively to  the  ruling  top  as  bubbles  break 
on  the  surface  of  a  spring.  They  are 
surcharged  with  the  great  initiative  in- 
telligence which  contributes  actively  to 
the  general  good. 

Society's  Malcontents. 

The  malcontents  of  society  drop  their 
black  stones  in  the  ballot  box,  and  what 
is  the  result?  They  merely  tear  clown 
the  fine  fabric  of  a  civilization  which 
must  go  up  again  on  the  same  old  prin- 
ciples— and  often  the  reconstruction  has 
been  mighty  slow  work. 
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No,  Fm  not  a  Socialist,  any  more  than 
Vm  a  monopolist-lover;  but  I  try  to  see 
things  in  the  large,  and  I've  found  that 
it's  never  the  skilled  laborers  who  make 
the  outcry  against  capital — it's  generally 
the  incompetent. 

The  best  workers  in  my  laboratory 
haven't  been  the  men  who  get  up  in  pub- 
lic meetings  and  talk  about  the  injustice 
of  mankind.  They  aren't  Socialists,  be 
cause  their  contact  with  capital  proves 
to  them  that  the  captains  of  industry,  as 
we  call  them,  work  as  hard  as  anybody 
else.  In  fact  they  work  harder.  The 
beer  saloon  philosopher  would  like  to  be 
a  captain  of  industry,  but  he  hasn't  his 
eye  on  the  hard  work,  but  on  the  mil- 


lions which  he  would  like  to  have  in  his 
pocket  to  treat  the  crowd. 

You  don't  find  the  Morgans  and  the 
Harrimans  holding  up  bars.  They've  no 
time  to  drink,  any  more  than  they  have 
time  for  beer-inspired  talk.  Nature  is  in 
a  sense  aristocratic,  because  it  hews  out 
a  place  for  those  who  are  competent  ta 
fill   it. 

The  rising  quantity  has  always  been 
limited,  simply  because  it  is  not  born  in 
the  majority  to  make  an  effort.  The 
best  that  any  democracy  can  do  is  to 
offer  a  chance,  and  if  individuals  don't 
take  advantage  of  that  chance  it's  not 
democracy  that's  at  fault,  but  they  them- 
selves. 


SOCIALISM  AND  ANARCHY. 

Theoretically,  there's  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  Socialism  and  Anarchyr 
hut  stick  a  pin  in  one  and  you'll  hear  the  other  howl. 


TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 


"There  is  no  need,  no  excuse  for  Soci- 
alism. But  there  is  sore  need  for  Social 
Reform." — Kane  in  "Socialism" — the 
motto  of  The  Common  Cause. 


"Those  who  aspire  to  be  of  value  inr 
the  present  working  class  movements 
must  realize  first  that  we  don't  want 
reforms!  WE  WANT  REVOLU- 
TION."— Eraser  in  International  Soci- 
alist Review. 


THE  SOCIALIST  BIBLE. 


WE  ARE  informed  that  the  book, 
"Capital,"  by  Karl  Marx,  is  re- 
garded as  "The  Bible    of    the 
Working  Classes,"  and  we  can  quite  be- 
lieve it.     We  see  it,  as  we  have  often 
seen  the  other  Bible,  in  the  home  of  the 
working  man — resting  in  solemn,  dusty, 
undisturbed  repose  upon  an  upper  shelf 
of  the  cupboard,  an  object  of  distant  rev- 
erence unprofaned  by  human  touch.     If 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  worship  implied; 
if  it  is   claimed,  that  the  working  man 
reads,  marks,  learns  and  inwardly  digests 
these  bulky  tomes,  we  must  beg  leave  re- 
spectfully to  state  our  disbelief.    We  only 
wish  we  could  believe  it.  Whatever  fears 
are  associated  with  the  name  of  Social- 
ism, as  an  active  agent  of  revolutionary 
reform,  would  be  at  once  allayed,  if  it 
were  only  ascertained  that  every  Social- 
ist, on  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
sacred  calling,  had  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  reading  Marx  on  Capital.    The 
first  two  chapters  would  so  act  upon  the 
emotional    dynamite   in   his  nature  that 
the  nitrogen  would    entirely    disappear, 
leaving  at  the  end  pure,  innocuous,  and 
tasteless  glycerine. 

Not  that  the  author  was  entirely  to 
blame.  He  tried  his  best,  by  frequent 
displays  of  bitter  animosity  and  highly 
coloured  incident,  to  give  an  exciting 
<:haracter  to  the  work ;  but  the  effect  of 
^11  this  was  spoiled  by  one  fatal  quality 
•--the  terrible  display  of  erudition.  We 
bave  quotations  from  no  less  than  430 


books,  written  in  various  European  lan- 
guages from  Aristotle  down  to  the  Lon- 
don Times.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  value  attached  ot  these  books 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  fame. 
The  only  person  possessed  of  true  econo- 
mic insight  before  Karl  Marx  is  one 
William  Petty,  who  writes  about  1660. 
Marx  describes  orthodox  Political  Eco- 
nomy as  the  "anatomico-physiological 
method,"  and  he  openly  reviles  its  pro- 
phets in  no  measured  terms.  For  an  ex- 
ample let  us  take  Jeremy  Bentham ;  he  is 
described  as  "that  insipid,  pedantic, 
leather-tongued  oracle  of  the  ordinary 
bourgeois  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  Bentham  is  among  philosoph- 
ers what  Martin  Tupper  is  among  poets. 
Both  could  only  have  been  manufactured 
in  England"  (p.  622).  John  Stuart  Mill 
is  treated  with  more  contempt  than  anger  : 
"On  the  level  plain,  simple  mounds  look 
like  hills ;  and  the  imbecile  flatness  of  the 
present  bourgeoisie  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  attitude  of  its  great  intellects"  (p. 
527). 

A  second  fault  in  this  work  is  much 
more  objectionable — the  wearisome  and 
unnecessary  metaphysics.  The  first  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  are  utterly  wasted. 
Nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  the  "bar- 
bara  celarent"  chatter  about  "value"  and 
the  "universal  equivalent,"  for  it  will  be 
seen  they  do  not  prevent  the  writer  from 
maintaining  the  most  barefaced  fallacies 
when  he  descends  from  the  metaphysical 
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Olympus,  where  he  acts  Zeus,  into  the 
everyday  world  of  practical  economics. 

Does  Labor  Create  Value? 

The  starting-point  of  "Capital"  is,  that 
labor  alone  creates  value.  This  might 
be  admitted,  provided  a  full  meaning  is 
given  to  the  term  labor.  How  Marx  uses 
it  will  appear  presently.  The  next  step 
is  to  find,  a  measure  for  value.  This 
Marx  finds  in  "time."  "As  values,  all 
commodities  are  only  definite  masses  of 
congealed  labor-time."  This  statement 
of  the  measure  of  value  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  all  Marx's  arguments 
are  in  terms  of  "time"  and  most  of  his 
fallacies  are  "time"  fallacies.  It  will,  of 
course,  occur  at  the  outset  to  ask: 
Surely  the  intensity  or  skill  of  labor  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  so  far  as 
labor  makes  value?  In  the  early  state- 
ment of  his  theory  Marx  makes  an  al- 
lowance for  this:  "Skilled  labor  counts 
only  as  simple  labor  intensified,  or 
rather,  as  multiplied  simple  labor,  a 
given  quantity  of  skilled  being  consider- 
ed equal  to  a  greater  quantity  of  simple 
labor"  (p.  ii).  He  adds:  "For  simplic- 
ity's  sake  we  shall  henceforth  account 
every  kind  of  labor  to  be  unskilled,  sim- 
ple labor;  by  this  we  do  no  more  than 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  making  the 
reduction." 

This  "simplicity"  is  delightful;  it  cer- 
tainly saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble:  it 
saves,  for  instance,  the  trouble  of  cal- 
culating what  proportion  of  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  is  due  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  capitalist,  to  the  skilled 
management  of  the  manager,  as  com- 
pared with  the  work  done  by  one  of  the 
"hands."     So  we  hear  nothing  more  of 


skilled  labor ;  it  is  all  reduced  to  "average 
unskilled  labor,"  which  is  measured  by 
duration.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is 
this  reduction  effected.  What  measure 
will  enable  us  to  say  how  many  hours  of 
unskilled  labor  one  hour  of  skilled  labor 
is  equal  to? 

Marx's  only  answer  is  to  hint  that  there 
is  a  "social  process"  which  is  continually 
making  this  reduction.  Yes,  there  is^ 
but  that  process  is  free  competition,, 
which  assigns  so  much  profit  to  the  capi- 
talist, so  much  wages  to  the  laborer;  in 
a  word,  that  very  "social  process*'  which 
it  is  the  sole  purpose  of  "Capital"  to  ar- 
raign. If  there  existed  a  recognized 
standard  of  measurement  according  to- 
which  the  value  of  every  sort  of  skilled 
labor  could  be  reduced  to  terms  of  un- 
skilled labor,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
these  volumes  of  Marx. 

However,  we  will  assume  that  all  skil- 
led labor  has  been  reduced  to  the  aver- 
age unskilled  labor.  All  labor  is  now  un- 
skilled labor;  unskilled  labor,  therefore,, 
creates  all  value;  so  that  if  henceforth, 
any  one  should  claim  to  have  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  value  by  other  means 
than  unskilled  labor  and  should  demand 
a  share  of  the  value  created,  he  is  clearly 
in  the  wrong,  and  if  he  should  take  a 
share,   he  is  clearly  guilty  of   robbery. 

The  Tradesman  a  Thief. 

The  merchant  and  the  capitalists  are  per- 
sons who  make  such  claims ;  so  the  mer- 
chant and  the  capitalist,  in  so  far  as  they 
succeed  in  their  demands,  are  robbers. 
In  the  form  in  which  we  have  stated  it,, 
the  argument  may  well  seem  an  astound- 
ing one;  it  may  seem  incredible  that 
Marx  should  ignore  entirely  the  claims. 
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of  skilled  labor,  but  that  he  does  so  we 
shall  clearly  see. 

We  will  begin  with  the  simplest  case. 
When  a  tradesman  buys  commodities  to 
sell  again,  we  observe  that  he  generally 
receives  a  larger  sum  than  he  paid.  If 
he  pays  $500  for  goods,  he  sells  them  for 
perhaps  $550.  Marx  has  observed  this 
too,  and  he  asks  himself  whence  comes 
this  extra  $50?  Before  answering,  he 
pauses,  after  this  manner,  to  do  a  little 
analysis.  He  finds  two  phases  in  the 
proceeding:  i.  The  purchase  of  a  com- 
modity by  the  tradesman — i,  c,  the  $500 
of  the  tradesman  is  changed  into  a  com- 
modity. This  phase  is  symbolized  by 
MC  (money-commodity.)  2.  The  sale 
of  commodity  by  the  tradesman,  whereby 
the  commodity  is  changed  back  into  a 
larger  sum  of  money.  This  phase  is 
symbolized  by  MC.  These  two  phases 
constitute,  according  to  Marx,  the  com- 
plete proceeding,  which  he  symbolizes 
MCM'. 

After  this  process,'Marx  is  prepared  to 
answer  his  question.  Whence  came  the 
extra  $50.  It  is  obvious  that  the  trades- 
man  has  created  no  value,  has  not  in  fact 
made  the  $50;  ergo,  he  has  stolen  them. 
His  words  are  these :  "Since,  however,  it 
is  impossible,  by  calculation  alone,  to  ac- 
count for  the  conversion  of  money  into 
capital,  for  the  formation  of  surplus  val- 
ue, it  would  appear  that  merchants'  capi- 
tal is  an  impossibility  so  long  as  equival- 
ents are  exchanged;  that  therefore  it 
can  only  have  its  origin  in  the  twofold 
advantage  gained  over  both  the  selling 
and  the  buying  producers  by  the  mer- 
chant who  parasitically  shoves  himself  in 
between  them"  (p.  142). 

So  the  tradesman  has  stolen  the  $50. 
It  never  once  occurred  to  Marx  that  a 


person  adds  value  to  a  thing  by  taking  it 
from  where  it  is  not  wanted  and  convey- 
ing it  to  where  it  is  wanted;  that  this 
work  of  circulation  is  productive  labor; 
that  the  actual  commodity  possesses 
greater  value  when  it  passes  from  the 
tradesman's  hands  than  when  it  passed 
into  his  hands*  The  true  symbolization 
of  the  process  requires  four  letters,  and 
reads  MCC'M'.  Here,  then,  is  one  kind 
of  value-creating  labor  utterly  ignored 
by  Marx,  because  it  is  not  unskilled  la- 
bor. No  recognition  of  any  work  or  of 
any  service  rendered  by  merchant  or 
tradesman  is  made  throughout  the  analy- 
sis of  the  proceeding. 

The  Robbery  in  Production, 

Leaving  this  simplest  form  of  robbery 
( !),  that  of  the  parasitic  middleman,  we 
come  to  the  more  intricate  system  of  rob- 
bery known  as  capitalist  production. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  theory  of  Social- 
ism according  to  Marx,  and  its  expres- 
sion occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
volumes.  Reading  it  is  like  working  a 
vast  mine,  the  material  of  which  has  been 
subjected  to  some  terrible  convulsion  of 
Nature :  you  follow  the  right  seam  for  a 
little  way ;  when  it  suddenly  breaks  off, 
and  lands  you  in  a  mass  of  conglomer- 
ate ;  at  last  you  hit  upon  the  seam  again 
at  a  different  level,  and  follow  it  for 
some  time  as  it  twists  and  doubles  on  it- 
self, until  you  reach  what  seems  to  be 
the  end,  or  till  your  capital  (of  patience) 
gives  out  The  gist  of  this  bitterness  long 
drawn  out  we  will  set  before  our  read- 
ers: 

Since  the  right  measure  of  value  is  la- 
bor-time, it  is  only  natural  to  start  from 
an  examination  of  the  Working-day. 
True  criticism  of  capitalist  production 
accordingly  rests  on  the  theory  of  the 
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working-day.  A  workman  would  take 
a  certain  limited  number  of  hours  (say 
six)  to  produce  the  daily  means  of  sub- 
sistence which  will  maintain  him  in  full 
working  power.  This  workman  gets  in- 
to the  clutches  of  a  capitalist  who  makes 
him  work  a  larger  number  of  hours  (say 
twelve),  returning  him  in  wages  the  daily 
amount  of  subsistence  which  he  could 
have  produced  in  six.  Thus  the  work- 
ing-day is  divisible  into  two  parts,  the 
first  comprising  the  necessary  working 
time,  for  which  the  workman  receives 
wages;  the  second  comprising  surplus 
working  time,  for  which  he  receives  no 
wages.  The  capitalist  obliges  him  to 
work  during  this  surplus  labor-time,  for 
the  surplus  value  created  by  the  laborer 
in  this  time  constitutes  his  profit.  This 
profit,  or  surplus  value,  is  thus  created 
by  the  laborer,  and  taken  from  him  by 
the  capitalist. 

Capital  but  Dead  Labor, 

Thus  we  see  that  "capital  is  dead  la- 
bor that,  vampire-like  only,  lives  by  suck- 
ing living  labor,  and  lives  the  more,  the 
more  labor  it  sucks"  (p.  216).  The  ex- 
istence of  a  surplus  labor  time  is  the  es- 
sential of  all  capitalist  production,  and 
the  development  of  capitalist  production 
in  modern  times  leads  to  an  expansion 
of  surplus  labor  time  as  compared  with 
necessary  labor  time.  This  expansion 
is  due  to  several  causes.  First,  all  im- 
provements in  production  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  pro- 
duce that  minimum  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence allotted  to  the  laborer  in  the  form 
of  wages.  Such  improvements,  there- 
fore, by  lessening  the  necessary  labor 
time  expand  the  surplus  labor  time,  so 
that  the  capitalist  increases  the  amount 
of  his  robbery.    Secondly,  increased  com- 


petition and  the  waste  caused  by  keeping 
expensive  machinery  at  rest  stimulate 
the  capitalist  to  extend  the  actual  length 
of  the  working  day,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  such  extension  is  surplus  la- 
bor time  stolen  by  capital.  Thirdly,  by 
an  increased  intensity  of  labor,  by  em- 
ploying the  women  and  children  as  well 
as  the  men,  by  stealing  a  few  minutes  of 
extra  labor  at  different  times  through- 
out the  day,  the  wicked  capitalist  has 
gained  an  increase  of  the  surplus  work- 
ing time  which  makes  his  profit. 

This  is  a  brief  but  sufficient  statement 
of  Marx's  theory  of  the  "working-day." 
It  is  a  compact  of  the  most  astounding 
fallacies  which  have  ever  stood  in  black 
and  white.  Fallacy  number  one  is  the 
cool  assumption  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  surplus   labor   time. 


It  is  an  old  literary  trick  this,  to  make 
a  hypothetical  assumptiorir  ^^  argue  from 
it,  in  the  middle  of  the  intriijacy  of  argu- 
ment to  drop  the  hypothetical  character, 
to  proceed  on  your  way  rejoicing,  with 
theory  as  accepted  fact. 

Is  there  Any  Surplus  Time. 

How  do  you  know  that  there  isN^^X 
surplus  time?  How  do  you  know  i¥^^ 
the  laborer  does  not  get  back  in  wajT^^ 
the  whole  of  the  value  he  makes  ?  A  f aK 
tory  hand  works  ten  hours:  you  say  si^ 
of  these  are  necessary,  four  are  surplii^ 
time,  for  which  he  gets  no  wages.  IIow\ 
do  you  know  this?  These  are  questions 
which  suggest  themselves  at  once.  Marx 
replies  in  this  wise:  "It  is  true  that  if  I 
look  at  wages  by  themselves,  I  cannot  as- 
certain whether  the  workman  receives 
the  whole  of  the  value  he  creates  or  not ; 
but  when  I  look  at  the  capitalist  I  see 
that  the  capital  he  uses    is    repro  luce 
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with  profit:  this  profit  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  workman's  efforts." 

If  we  reply,  "May  not  this  profit  or 
surplus  value  be  due  to  the  operation  of 
capital?"  his  answer  is  ready:  "No;  for 
labor  alone  can  create  value ;  capital  does 
no  work ;  and  can  create  no  value.  Here 
we  have  what  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  Socialism.     If  capital 
does  no  work,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  grip  it  gets  on  the  laborer?     Marx 
is  in  a  difficulty,  and  well  he  may  be, 
about  this.    What  he  practically  says  is, 
that  capital  does  no  work,  but  yet  is  of 
some  use.    It  renders  assistance  and  does 
service,  but  no  return  is  due  to  it.    Why? 
Because  the  service  is  gratuitous.  Speak- 
ing of  machinery,  he  says :  "In  the  same 
proportion  as  these  instruments  of  labor 
serve  as  product-formers  without  adding 
value  to  the  product,  they  perform,  as 
we  saw  earlier,  the  same  gratuitous  ser- 
vice as  the  natural  forces — ^water,  steam, 
air,  electricity,  &c."     In  brief,  the  argu- 
ment in  this:     The  services  of  capital 
deserve  no  recognition  because  they  are 
gratuitious.     If  you  reply  that  they  are 
far  from  gratuitous,  and  point  to  profits, 
his   answer   is,   then  they  ought   to  be 
gratuitous.     There  is  a  sweet  simplicity 
about  this  use  of  the  term  "gratuitous." 
We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  accept 
as  an  answer  to  the  question,  Why  should 
not  capital  receive  remuneration  for  its 
services?  the  answer,  Because  the  ser- 
vice is  gratuitous. 

Now,  although  Marx  speaks  here  of 
the  "services"  of  capital,  whenever  any 
specific  service  is  alleged  as  a  claim  for 
remuneration  it  is  invariably  denied. 
Orthodox  political  economy  says  that 
value  tends  to  equal  the  sum  of  "efforts 
and  abstinences"  involved  in  production. 
and  assigns  some  efforts  and  abstinences 


to  the  capitalist  who  thus  shares  in  cre- 
ating value.  With  regard  to  the  "abstin- 
ence" of  the  capitalist  Marx  is  merely 
contemptuous.  Since  abstinence  is  not 
an  actual  service,  but  only  a  negative 
condition  to  future  service,  it  may  per- 
haps be  rightly  neglected.  But  let  us 
take  the  actual  efforts,  or  the  work 
which  is  claimed  for  capital,  and  see  how 
Marx  deals  with  it.  Setting  aside  the 
minor  though  not  unimportant  uses  of 
capital,  its  chief  claim  is  that  it  renders 
human  labor  more  productive — (i)  by 
promoting  co-operation,  (2)  by  the  use 
of    improved   machinery. 

No  Claim  to  Increased  Profit. 

Though  Marx    readily    acknowledges 
that  capital  thus  renders  labor  more  pro- 
ductive, he  will  not  admit  any  claim  to 
increased  profit  for  capital.     He  argues 
thus :  A  capitalist  by  special  skill  has  ren- 
dered the  labor  of  his  workmen  more 
productive;  this  more  productive  labor 
is  to  be  regarded  as  "intensified  labor" 
(p.  307)  ;  the  laborer  can  now  produce 
his  means  of   subsistence   in   less   time 
than  before,  so  that  the  "necessary  labor 
time"  is  diminished.    The  capitalist  who 
continues  to  pay  the  same  wage  for  a 
day's  work  of  the  same  length  is  now 
robbing  the  laborer  more  than  before, 
because  the  "surplus  labor  time  is  ex- 
tended."    In  short,  Marx  would  main- 
tain that  the  increased  productiveness  of 
labor,  however  brought  about,  gave  the 
laborer  a  claim  to  higher  wages,  because 
his  work  is  now  more  productive.     But 
beneath  this  deep  error  lies  a  deeper  one : 
it  is  this — that  increased  productiveness 
of  labor  does  not  lead  to  increase  of  sur- 
plus value.     This  law,  first  formulated 
by    Ricardo,    has    no    practical    value. 
Wherever    increased    productiveness    is 
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due  to  machinery  which  partakes  of  a 
monopoly  either  in  respect    of    special 
skill  or  knowledge  embodied  in  it,  or  in 
respect  of  great  expense  of  construction, 
such  increased  productiveness  does  bring 
an  increase  of  value.    Again,  where  ca- 
pital has  supplied  generally    some    new 
and  effective  engine  of  production — as, 
for  example,  steam — there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral rise  in  values,  not  of  particular  pro- 
ducts, but  of  the  day's  work ;  for  the  va- 
lue of  a  day's  work  is  the  sum  of  use- 
values  it  will  exchange  for,  and  this  sum 
is  now  increased.    We  have  taken  a  large 
case  in  order  to  make  this  manifest,  but 
in  truth  every  improvement  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  any  kind  of  labor  has  its 
effect  in  increasing  the  general  value  of 
the  working-day  in  all  forms  of  labor. 
Let  us  take  Marx's  favourite  example — 
the  boot  trade.     Suppose  that  capitalist 
machinery,  by  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  labor  in  the  boot  trade,  has  cheap- 
ened boots,  while  it  is  true  that  a  day's 
labor  in  making  boots    may    have    no 
greater  exchange  value  than  before,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  value  of  a  day's  la- 
bor in  every  other  employment  has  risen, 
in  so  far  as  boots  form  one  of  the  use- 
values  for  which  it  will  exchange.     For 
example,  the  value  of  a  coat  was  previ- 
ously equivalent  to  so  much  bread,  so 
much  coal,  &c.,  or  say    four    pairs    of 
boots;  it  is  now  equivalent  to  the  same 
amount  of  bread,    coal,    &c.,    but    six 
pairs  of  boots:  thus  we  say  that  the  va- 
lue of  a  coat  has  risen,  and  the  value  of 
a  tailor's  day's  work  has  risen,  and  with 
it  the  value  of  every  other  day's  work. 
Thus,  every  capitalist  who  in  any  branch 
of  industry  renders  labor  more  produc- 
tive by  new   machinery  or     any    other 
means,  by  this  act  increases  the  general 
value  of  the  working  day.    This  view  of 


the  solidarity  of  capitalist  production  is 
totally  ignored  by  Marx. 

How  Skill  and  Enterprise  Count. 

Thus  we  see  that  capital  can  create 
value.  That  the  services  capital  renders 
are  genuine  work,  and  deserve  interest 
(the  wages  for  this  work),  is  equally 
clear.  Marx  would  cheat  capital  of  its 
wages  by  speaking  of  it  as  "dead  labor" 
(p.  216).,  and  contrasting  it  with  the' 
"living  labor"  which;  according  to  him, 
makes  all  value.  By  "dead  labor"  he 
only  means  labor  stored  up,  existing 
apart  from  the  person  of  the  laborer — 
embodied,  for  example,  in  machinery. 
This  embodied  labor  is  not  "dead,"  but 
sleeps ;  it  is  in  fact  latent  energy,  and  in 
order  to  work  requires  "living  labor," 
just  as  the  latter  to  be  effective  requires 
it.  A  machine,  and  the  man  who  tends 
it,  both  are  engaged  in  creating  value  by 
means  of  work,  and  both  rightly  demand 
a  share  of  the  value  created:  the  share 
of  the  one  is  called  Interest,  that  of  the 
other    Wages.      It   is    very   difficult   to 

• 

understand  how  Socialists  can  avoid  feel- 
ing this  in  the  cases  where  improved 
production  is  the  result  of  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  a  capitalist.  Suppose  that 
a  working  cobbler,  who  can  make  four 
pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day,  invents  a  machine 
which  is  so  useful  to  him  that  in  the  fu- 
ture he  can  make  six  pairs  of  shoes  in  a 
day;  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  we  may 
rightly  say  that  this  increase  of  value  in 
his  day's  work  is  due  to  the  skill  and 
enterprise  stored  up  in  his  machine ;  that 
is  to  say,  this  labor  which  Marx  calls 
"dead"  does  create  value.  Next,  let  us 
suppose  our  cobbler  hires  ten  men,  and 
supplies  them  with  his  machines,  and 
they  make  each  of  them  six  pairs  of 
shoes  a  day  instead  of  four;  shall  we  not 
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say  that  the  whole  of  the  increased  value 
represented  by  twenty  extra  pairs  of 
shoes  is  the  product  of  the  skill  embodied 
in  this  invention,  and  that  the  inventor 
rightly  reaps  the  benefit.  Now,  one 
step  further.  Suppose  our  cobbler  has 
not  the  wit  to  see  the  value  of  his  inven- 
tion, or  has  not  the  money  to  apply  it 
properly,  and  therefore  sells  his  inven- 
tion to  a  capitalist,  does  the  fact  of  this 
purchase  destroy  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
skill  and  enterprise  embodied  in  the  ma- 
chine that  works  and  creates  increased 
value  ? 

The  Absurdity  of  '* Living  Labor,** 

Surely  not :  the  capitalist  has  become 
the  owner  of  so  much  skill  and  enterprise 
(forms  of  labor),  embodied  in  machin- 
ery, which  work  and  make  value. 
Whether  we  regard  this  value-creating 
work  as  done  by  the  machinery  itself,  or 
refer  it  back  to  the  intensely  productive 
work  of  the  inventor,  matters  not ;  for  in 
either  case  the  capitalist  is  the  rightful 
possessor,  and  has  a  rightful  claim  to 
the  increased  value.  Since  most  success- 
ful capitalists  have  had  some  monopoly 
of  this  kind,  some  form  of  embodied 
skill  or  enterprise,  to  speak  of  all  value 
being  due  to  the  "living  labor'*  of  the  com- 
mon workman  is  a  crass  absurdity.  But 
having  once  assumed  at  the  outset  that 
living  labor  creates  all  value,  Marx  never 
once  throughout  his  book  attempted  to 
regard  production  from  the  side  of  the 
capitalist.  Not  only  are  these  particular 
services  of  capital  neglected,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  of  the  actual  work  done  by  the 
capitalist  in  management.  Profit  and 
interest  are  never  once  distinguished. 
This  neglect  serves  a  double  purpose:  it 
serves  to  maintain    Marx's    contention, 


that  the  capitalist  is  a  non-working  man, 
who  steals  the  value  created  by  working 
men,  and  it  serves  to  conceal  the  impor- 
tant fact  of  the  continually  decreasing 
rate  of  interest  which  in  this  and  other 
well-governed  countries  capital  receives. 
If  Marx  had  for  one  moment  reflected 
on  the  significance  of  this  fall  of  rate  of 
interest,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  see 
it  is  to  skill  and  enterprise,  in  the  inven- 
tion and  application  of  more  economic 
methods  of  production,  in  the  elaborate 
scientific  organization  of  industry,  in  the 
discovery  and  satisfaction  of  new  social 
wants,  in  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
for  commodities,  that  we  must  rightly 
attribute  the  large  fortunes  made  in  ca- 
pitalist production.  Marx,  having  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book  got  rid  of  skill  by 
reducing  skilled  labor  to  terms  of  aver- 
age unskilled  labor,  has  been  able  to  neg- 
lect this  consideration.  This  is  what  So- 
cialists so  often  fail  to  see,  that  what 
they  have  really  to  attack  is  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  as  compared 
with  that  paid  to  unskilled  work.  If 
they  reject  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
work  which  competition  provides,  they 
have  got  to  find  a  better  one.  To  reduce 
all  labor  to  unskilled  labor,  as  Marx 
does,  is  a  form  of  petitio  principii  which 
cuts  its  own  throat  as  a  criticism  of  capi- 
talist production. 

Marx  on  "Surplus  Labor/' 

Marx,  assumed  that  about  half  of  the 
working-day  was  spent  in  surplus  labor, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  his  literary 
retailers.  In  an  interesting  little  publica- 
tion, "Socialism  and  Smithism,"  by  Mr. 
Hyndman  we  read :  "Thus,  by  means  of 
monopoly  and  economical  oppression, 
enforced  by  the  State,  which  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  own  and  control,  the 
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workers  are  legally  robbed  of  three- 
fourth  of  the  labor  value  they  produce. 
This  three-fourths,  called  economically 
surplus  value,  feeds  fat  those  who  chant 
aloud  each  Sunday,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal,'  after  having  done  a  good  six  days' 
thieving  in  the  week." 

But  the  best  and  plainest  exposition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "Socialist  Cate- 
chism," by  J.  L.  Jaynes,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  abstract  of  Alarx's  work. 
There  we  read  (p.  3) :  "Q.  To  what 
extent  is  the  exploitation  of  the  laborers 
commonly  carried?  A.  The  employers 
give  them  a  bare  subsistence,  and  take 
from  them  all  the  rest  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  Q.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  called?  A.  Surplus 
value.  Q.  What  proportion  expresses  its 
amount?  A.  The  proportion  between 
the  two  or  three  hours  of  necessary  la- 
bor, and  the  ordinary  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
hours'  work."  A  little  further  on  we 
read :  "Q.  How  do  the  upper  classes  la- 
bel this  plunder?  A.  By  many  names, 
such  as  rent,  brokerage,  fees,  profits, 
wages  of  superintendence,  reward  of  ab- 
stinence, insurance  against  risk,  and, 
above  all,  interest  on  capital." 

Here  is  no  grumbling  about  wages  of 
superintendence;  it  is  clearly  stated  that 
no  one  does  any  work  but  the  working 
class;  lawyer,  broker,  and  manager  are 


all  classed  with  the  capitalist  as  robbers 
of  the  working  man. 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  rem- 
edy which  is  to  be  applied — the  assump- 
tion of  all  capital  by  the  State.  How  the 
State  is  to  possess  itself  of  all  capital 
is  pretty  clear.  It  cannot  buy-  it  from 
present  holders,  or  indeed  give  any  com- 
pensation, for  then  the  State  would  not 
be  in  possession  of  all  capital.  But  if 
there  were  any  doubt  it  is  dismissed  by 
Mr.  Hyndman's  language.  Mr.  George 
once  spoke  of  "resumption ;"  Mr.  Hynd- 
man  speaks  of  "restitution."  "But  this 
is  confiscation.  Far  from  it;  it  is  retri- 
bution. Those  who  cry  for  compensa- 
tion for  past  robbery,  and  shriek  con- 
fiscation because  the  right  to  rob  in  fu- 
ture is  challenged,  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  men  and  women  we  would  com- 
pensate are  those  who  are  now  tumb- 
ling; half-clothed  and  half- fed,  from  a 
pauper  cradle  to  a  pauper  grave,  in  order 
that  capitalists  and  landlords  may  live  in 
luxury  and  excess."  But  the  revolution 
is  to  cure  all  this,  according  to  Mr.  Hynd- 
man:  "It  needs  but  one  strenuous  and 
organized  effort  to  manifest  the  new 
period  in  legal  and  acknowledged  shape 
to  the  world."  However,  this  revolution 
is  to  come  about,  it  will  not  be  by  retail- 
ing "Marx  on  Capital,"  for  no  party 
could  ever  work  a  revolution  with  such 
an  unwieldy  Bible  for  its  rule  of  faith. 


CASSIDY  ON  SOCIALISTS. 
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E  gob !  but  thim  Dootch  Socialists 
do  be  gainin'  power  in  this  land 
for  sure,  Cassidy,"  exclaimed  Pat 
Hogan,  the  tinker,  when  he  met  his  friend 
the  cobbler  last  night. 

**They  do  indade,  Hogan,"  replied  Cas- 
sidy.  "In  all  the  political  backyards  av 
this  glorious  country  they  have  hung  out 
some  red  garmints  on  the  same  clothes- 
line with  the  longeree  av  the  owld  part- 
ies. They  have  at  last  got  in  the  wash." 
"Begorra,  be  the  looks  av  some  av 
thim  they  needed  to." 
"Yis,  Hogan,  but  they  are  improv- 
This    land  offers  opportunity,  and 
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soap  wid  coupons,  to  the  downtrodden  av 
all  nations  an'  parties.  It  did  be,  years 
ago,  that  win  yer  mintioned  the  name  av 
Socialist  people  wud  begin  to  smell  beer 
and  cheese  strong  enough  to  stop  an  auto. 
It  was  what  artist  min  call  atmosphere." 
"I've  met  the  same  in  Subway  trains 
^urin'  rush  hours,  Cassidy." 

"It  once  wur,  Hogan — ^that  Socialism 
wur  conducted  ohtirely  in   the   Jarmin 
tongue.     Thin  some  wan  had  it  translat- 
ed into  English,  and  many  people  tuk  it 
lip  as  a  new  fad,  like  they  once  did  ping 
pong,   and    the  Socialists   thin  extinded 
their  properganda." 
"To  be  makin'  gooses  av  the  people." 
"Maybe,  Hogan.     But  all  that  a  So- 
<:ialist  lives  for  is  his  properganda.     He 
chucks  it  at  every  wan  and  keeps  it  work- 
in'  365  day  a  year.     They  do  have  prop- 
erganda   factories,  turnin'  out  stuff  all 
the  toime,  wid  labels  guaranteein'  that  it 
•complies  wid  the  health  laws.'* 


"  'Twas  a  sorry  day  for  us  whin  thim 
for'i'n  Socialists  got  be  Ellis  Oiland,  Cas- 
sidy." 

"Toime  alone  will  tell,  Hogan.  But 
they  do  be  gainin'  right  along.  I  knew  a 
Socialist  wance  be  the  name  av  Schwartz- 
kopf,  who  got  nine  dollars  a  week  as  a 
pretzel  designer.  Years  ago,  when  he 
ran  for  Justice  av  the  Supreme  Coort, 
he  got  42  votes.  Last  year  he  got  over 
1,500  votes  for  Alderman." 

"My !  my !  But  what  do  them  Socialists 
want,  anyway,  Cassidy?" 

"Iverything,  Hogan.  Ivery thing,  sez 
they,  must  be  in  the  hands  av  the  Gover- 
mint.  Competition,  sez  they,  must  end. 
Co-operation  must  take  its  place.  Ivery- 
body,  sez  they,  must  work,  includin'  mim- 
bers  av  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
Ivery  man,  sez  they,  must  do  his  or  her 
fair  share  av  work.  There  will  be  no 
poverty  an'  dom  little  fun." 

"But  they'd  let  a  man  have  his  pint  av 
beer  ?" 

"Oh,  sure!  Beer  and  Socialism  al- 
ways go  hand  an'  hand.  Where  there 
is  no  beer  there  do  be  no  Socialists." 
"Well,  that's  wan  pint  in  their  favor." 
"Yis.  Socialism  is  a  beautiful  theory, 
Hogan.  Under  it  all  hands  wud  be 
workin'  for  the  Governmint,  and  you  wud 
be  'Citizen  Hogan'  an'  I  wud  be  'Citizen 
Cassidy.'  It  would  be  loike  this.  Citi- 
zen Hogan  wud  be  workin'  in  the  munic- 
ipal co-operative  tin  shop,  mindin'  wash 
bilers,  an'  leaky  growlers,  win  he  would 
discover  that  he  needed  a  new  pair  av 
overalls.     The  head  av  the  shop  would 
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mark  yer  toime  card,  an'  thin  ye  wud  go 
to  the  City  Hall,  or  some  other  place, 
where  another  citizen  had  charge  av  the 
municipal  co-operative  overalls.  He  wud 
hand  ye  out  a  pair,  an'  punch  the  price 
out  av  yer  toime  card." 

"He  wud?" 

"He  wud.  An'  ye'd  have  to  take  thim. 
'Twud  be  the  same  wid  groceries  an'  all 
else.  Yes  childer  wud  be  named  be 
the  Municipal  Co-operative  Christener, 
who  wud  be  agin  such  names  as  Rollo  an' 
Percy,  an'  hand  out  yer  child  something 
like  Ludwig  as  like  as  not." 

"An*  do  you  think  that  me  an'  me  wife 
wud  stand  for  havin'  a  child  av  ours  goin* 
around  wid  the  name  av  Ludwig  Ho- 
gan?" 

"Ye'd  have  ter.  The  same  as  I  would 
have  to  if  the  official  Christener  gave  me 
child  the  name  av  Diedrich  Cassidy." 

"Look  here,  Cassidy.  Wid  such  doo- 
ins  the  Socialist  Governmint  wud  not  be 
in  business  for  any  lingth  av  toime.  Be 
the  powers,  no  other  government  could 
live,  ayther." 

"Calm  yerself,  Hogan.  I  wur  only 
illustratin'  for  ye  a  theory-o-etical  So- 
cialist governmint.  Such  can  niver  be  in 
this  country,  because  no  wan  co-operates 
here,  excipt  it  be  the  trusts  agin  the  con- 
sumer. Besides,  even  if  a  Socialist  gov- 
ernmint ever  did  happen  it  wouldn't  last 
over  a  week." 

"Are   ye    sure?" 

"Yis.  It  wud  ind  in  disorder,  riot  an' 
ambulance  calls." 

"Wurra!     An'  why?" 

"Becase  ivery  citizen  wud  want  to 
work  in  the  Municipal  Co-operative 
Brewery,  and  wud  refuse  to  use  a  broom 
on  the  co-operative  streets,  or  dig  co- 
operative trenches  for  big  pipes,  or  do 
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the  work  assigned  thim  be  the  Municipal 
Council.     The  carnage  wud  be  fierce." 

"But  in  spite  av  all,  the  Socialists  do 
be  gainin'." 

"Yis.  Me  frind  Gallagher  voted  the 
Socialist  ticket  this  year.  For  three 
years  he  tried  to  get  a  job  from  the  Dem- 
ocrats an'  failed.  Thin  he  jined  the  Re- 
publicans, an'  nothin  came  his  way.  So 
this  year  he  voted  the  Socialist  ticket  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  bosses  who  are  crushin' 
the  people." 

'He  did?" 

'He  did.  That  be  the  way  av  it,  Ho- 
gan. People  get  mad  agin  the  ould  part- 
ies, an'  vote  for  Socialists  for  revinge. 
But  take  notice.  They  all  come  bacic 
agin,  an'  also  take  notice  that  the  Social- 
ists who  have  bin  elected  run  things 
about  the  way  that  the  ould  gangs  did. 
None  av  thim  as  yet  have  produced  a 
municipal  bill  of  fare,  an'  forced  people 
to  ate  its  contents  be  order  av  the  Board 
av  Health.  Nor  have  they  selected  wives 
for  min,  or  husbands  for  wimmin,  or 
names  for  children.  Some  millionaires 
who  are  suf ferin'  from  onwee  are  Social- 
ists." 

"What's  that,  Cassidy?" 

"That's  a  Frinch  word,  Hogan,  me 
daughter  Cordelia  got  in  the  high  school. 
It  manes:  'What  the  divvil  shall  I  do 
next  for  fun?'  Will,  as  I  was  sayin/ 
some  millionaires,  who  have  onwee,  are 
tryin'  Socialism  as  a  pastime;  but  they 
are  not  takin'  any  chances  av  ixtendin' 
co-operation  on  their  bonds.  Some  col- 
lege profissors  also  have  the  bug.  Also 
some  other  people  who  take  a  bath  ivery 
mornin,'  but  they'll  all  be  back  in  the 
ould  groove  some  day.  So  cheer  up  me 
friend,  there'll  be  no  Ludwig  Hogans  in 
yer  family." 
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"I  see  be  the  papers  that  out  in  a  place 
called  Los  Angeles,  which  I'm  told  he's 
a  famous  place  for  doin'  up  fruit  an' 
tourists,  that  the  Suffragettes  are  agoin' 
to  fuse  wid  the  Socialists." 

"If  they  do,  Hogan,  that  will  be  tht 
ind  av  the  Socialist  party  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  Let  them  lady  cyclones  in 
on  a  party  an*  it's  goodby  party.     There 


is  no  Suffragette  alive  who  will  let  a 
party  dictate  to  her  what  her  style  av 
hat  should  be,  an'  that  wud  compel  her 
to  buy  co-operative  face  powder. 

"It's  us  married  min  knows  that,  Cas- 
sidy." 

"Yis,  Hogan,  it's  us  as  knows."     Tom 
W.  Jackson  in  The  Nczv  York  Press. 


TRYING  DANGEROUS  THEORIES. 

It  is  all  right  to  try  a  dangerous  theory  on  the  dog — if  you  don't  care  much  about  the 


dog.. 


WHAT  BOOK  REFUTES  SOCIALISM? 

'*The  Book  of  Common  Sense  .  .  .    Plenty  of  old  copies  are  lying  around  loose,  which 
can  be  consulted,  should  you  not  have  one  of  your  own." — Kress. 


MY  OPINION  OF  SOCIALISM. 


I. 

rence    Laughin : 

JCE  the  Socialist  grieves  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  material  wealth 
and  regards  a  better  distribution  as  essential  to  the  reformation  of  so- 
ciety, one  is  obliged  to  ask  at  once  why  the  Socialist  does  not  himself  set 
k  and  accumulate  wealth  as  well  as  others  ?  In  our  country  there  are  hun- 
)f  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  cases  where  men  have  begun  with  noth- 

I  accumulated  a  competence.    Why  do  not  the  Socialists  do  the  same?    It 

II  wealth  is  the  cure-all,  why  not  go  in  at  once  and  get  it?    The  answer  is 
to  seek.    They  claim  that  they  have  no  change  of  success  in  the  competi- 

uggle  with  others.  They  wish  wealth,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  bour- 
irtues  necessary  for  its  acquisition  under  existing  conditions.  Therefore, 
:sh  to  re-arrange  Society  so  that  those  who  do  not  now  have  the  industrial 
s  may  obtain  wealth  as  well  as  those  who  do  have  them.  Of  course,  they 
explain  who  is  to  produce  the  wealth  they  are  to  share  and  which  they  are 
etent  to  produce.  That  is  supposedly  an  insignificant  detail.  However 
ly  be,  the  central  point  in  the  question  is  this :  having  admitted  their  fail- 
ichieve  success  in  accumulating  material  wealth  in  a  competitive  struggle 
-eely  to  all,  they  propose  the  abolition  of  free  competition.  State  control 
ke  its  place.  Here  we  have  Socialism  confessedly  as  a  philosophy  of  fail- 
Scribners  Magazine,  May,  1909. 

II. 
n  Jennings  Bryan : 

O  ONE  can  read  Socialistic  literature  without  recognizing  the  'moral  pas- 
sion' that  pervades  it.  The  Ruskin  Club  of  Oakland,  California,  quotes 
with  approval  an  editorial  comment  which    asserts    that    the    Socialistic 
inspires  a  religious  zeal  and  makes  its  followers  enthusiastic  in  its  propa- 
It  also  quotes  Prof.  Nitto  of  the  University  of  Naples  as  asserting  that 
Drality  that  Socialism  teaches  is  by  far  superior  to  that  of  its  adversaries,'  " 
quotes  Thomas  Kirkup  as  declaring  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittainnica  that 
lies  of  Socialism  are  identical  with  those  of  Christianity.     It  will  be  seen, 
)re,  that  the  Socialists  not  only  claim  superiority  in  ethics,  but  attempt  to 
•riate  Christ's  teaching  as  a  foundation  for  their  creed.    *  *  *  *  Jn  any  at- 
to  apply  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  an  economic  state,  it  must  be  remem- 
that  his  religion  begins  with  a  regeneration  of  the  human  heart  and  with 
al  of  life  which  makes  service  the  measure  of  greatness.  *  *  *  *     Justice 
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requires  that  each  individual  shall  receive  from  Society  a  reward  proportionate 
to   his  contribution  to  society.     Can  tne  State,  acting  through    officials,    make 
this  apportionment  better  than  it  can  be  made  by    competition?     At     present 
official  favors  are  not  distributed  strictly  according  to  merit,  either  in  republics 
or  monarchies;  is  it  certain  that  Socialism  would  insure  a  fairer  decision  of  re- 
wards?    If  the  government  operates  all  the  factories,  all  the  farms,  and  all  the 
stores,  there  must  be  superintendents  as  well  as  workmen;  there  must  be  differ- 
ent kinds  of  employment,  some  more  pleasant,  some  less  pleasant.     Is  it  likely 
that  any  set  of  men  can  distribute  the  work  or  fix  the  compensation  to  the  satis- 
'  faction  of  all,  or  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  people?    When  the 
government  employs  comparatively  few  of  the  people,  it  must  make  the  terms 
and  conditions  inviting  enough  to  draw  the  persons  needed  from  private  employ- 
ment ;  and  if  those  employed  in  the  public  service  become  dissatisfied,  they  can 
return  to  outside  occupation.     But  what  will  be  the  result  if  there  is  no  private 
employment?     What  outlet  will  there  be  for  discontent  if  the  government  owns 
and  operates  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribution?  Under  individualism, 
a  man's  reward  is  determined  in  the  open  market,  and  where  competition  is  free 
he  can  hope  to  sell  his  services  for  what  they  are  worth.     Will  his  chance  for 
reward  be  as  good  when  he  must  do  the  work  prescribed  for  him  on  the  terms 
fixed  by  those  who  are  in  control  of  the  government?" — Century  Magazine, 

III. 
Theodore  Roosevelt: 

THE  immorality  and  absurdity  of  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  as  propounded 
by  these  advanced  advocates  are  quite  as  great  as  those  of  the  advocates, 
if  such  there  be,  of  an  unlimited  individualism.  *  *  *  *  The  doctrinaire 
Socialists,  the  extremists,  the  men  who  represent  the  doctrine  in  its  most  ad- 
vanced form,  are  and  must  necessarily  be,  not  only  convinced  opponents  of  pri- 
vate property,  but  also  bitterly  hostile  to  religion  and  morality ;  in  short,  they 
must  be  opposed  to  all  those  principles  through  which,  and  through  which 
alone,  even  an  imperfect  civilization  can  be  built  up  by  slow  advances  through 
the  ages.  Indeed  these  thorough — going  Socialists  occupy,  in  relation  to  all 
morality,  and  especially  to  domestic  morality,  a  position  so  revolting — and  I 
choose  my  words  carefully — ^that  it  is  difficult  even  to  discuss  it  in  a  reputable 
paper.  In  America  the  leaders  even  of  this  type  have  usually  been  cautious 
about  stating  frankly  that  they  proposed  to  substitute  free  love  for  married  and 
family  life  as  we  have  it,  although  many  of  them  do  in  a  round  about  way  up- 
hold this  position.  In  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  however  they  are  more 
straight- forward,  their  attitude  being  that  of  the  one  extreme  French  Socialist 
writer's,  M.  Gabriel  Deville,  who  announces  that  the  Socialists  intend  to  do 
away  with  both  prostitution  and  marriage,  which  he  regards  as  equally  wicked — 
his  method  of  doing  away  with  prostitution  being  to  make  unchastity  universal. 
♦  *  *  *     Much  that  we  are  fighting  against  in  modern  civilization    is    privilege. 
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*  ♦  *  *  But  there  can  be  no  greater  abase,  no  greater  example  of  corrupt  and 
destructive  privilege,  than  that  advocated  by  those  who  say  that  each  man 
should  put  into  a  common  store  what  he  can  and  take  out  what  he  needs.  This 
is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  the  thriftless  and  the  vicious  who  could  or 
would  put  in  but  little,  should  be  entitled  to  take  out  the  earnings  of  the  intel- 
ligent, the  foresighted  and  the  industrious,  *  *  *  *  In  short,  it  is  simply  common 
sense  to  recognize  that  there  is  the  widest  inequality  of  service  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  equally  wide  inequality  of  reward,  if  our  society  is  to  rest 
upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  wisdom.  Service  is  the  true  test  by  which  a  man's 
worth  should  be  judged.  We  are  against  privilege  in  any  form:  privilege  to  the 
capitalist  who  exploits  the  poor  man,  and  privilege  to  the  shiftless  and  vicious 
poor  man  who  would  rob  his  thrifty  brother  of  what  he  has  earned.  Certain 
exceedingly  valuable  forms  of  service  are  renderd  wholly  without  capital.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  exceedingly  valuable  forms  of  service  which  can  be 
rendered  only  by  means  of  great  accumulation  of  capital,  and  not  to  recognize 
this  fact  would  be  to  deprive  our  whole  people  of  one  of  the  great  agecnies  for 
their  betterment.  The  test  of  a  man's  worth  to  the  community  is  the  service  he 
renders  to  it,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  make  this  test  by  the  material  consider- 
ations alone.  One  of  the  main  vices  of  the  Socialism  which  was  propounded  by 
Prondhon,  Lassalle,  and  Marx,  and  which  is  preached  by  their  disciples  and  imi- 
tators is,  that  it  is  blind  to  everything  except  the  merely  material  side  of  life.  It 
is  not  only  indifferent,  but  at  the  bottom  hostile,  to  the  intellectual,  the  relig- 
ious, the  domestic  and  moral  life;  it  is  a  form  of  communism  with  no  moral 
foundation,  but  essentially  based  on  the  immediate  annihilation  of  personal  own- 
ership of  capital,  and,  in  the  near  futuie,  the  annihilation  of  the  family,  "and 
ultimately  the  annihilation  of  civilization." — The  Outlook,  March  20,  1909. 

IV. 
Goldwin  Smith: 


I 


**f  T  IS,  in  truth,  hard,  at  least  so  that  writer  has  found  it,  to  get  a  perfectly 
clear  notion  either  of  the  Socialist's  ideal  or  of  his  plan  for  its  realization. 
Is  his  ideal  perfect  equality?  How  does  he  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
equalities which  diversity  of  natural  endowment  has  produced  or  to  prevent 
them  from  asserting  their  power  anew  and  producing  the  inequalities  once  more? 
Without  diversity  of  endowments  and  free  choice  of  vocations,  how  is  progress 
to  continue?  What  is  the  form  of  government  to  be?  Under  a  government  con- 
trolling all  the  instruments  of  production  and  directly  or  indirectly  dictating  all 
vocations,  how  could  liberty  exist?  What  security  could  there  be  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  a  government  entrusted  with  such  powers?  Again,  in  what 
way  is  the  change  from  the  present  constitution  of  society  to  the  Socialist's 
ideal  to  be  effected?  Can  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of 
property  and  what  are  now  the  upper  classes  be  expected?  Or  is  the  revolution 
to  be  brought  about  by  force?    In  the  latter  case  if  Socialism  ever  grows  strong 
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enough  to  make  the  attempt,  a  conflict  unquestionably  will  impend.  Socialism 
in  any  version  of  it,  must  apparently  be  the  death  of  individual  independence. 
To  what  extent  heterogeneous  immigration  may  have  changed  American  char- 
acter it  might  be  difficult  to  say;  but  great  the  change  must  be  if  the  love  of 
independence  has  lost  its  power." — The   Independent,  August  23,    1906. 

V. 
Paul  LeRoy  Beaulieu: 


A 


•*  j^  LL  social  theories  ought  to  be  inspired  by  and  founded  upon  the  three 
ideas  of  justice,  of  utility  and  of  individual  liberty;  and,  broadly  speaking, 
the  existing  economic  system  with  some  exceptions,  fulfils  these  condi- 
tions. Of  these  exceptions,  some  would  be  inavoidable  under  any  social  system, 
whilst  the  remainder  will  gradually  disappear  with  the  progress  of  social  ameli- 
oration. The  existing  economic  organization  is  not  the  conception  of  one  man 
or  collection  of  men;  it  is  a  natural  system  spontaneously  evolved  by  humanity 
Is  it  supposed  that  the  ideas  of  justice,  of  utility  and  of  liberty,  by  which  a  social 
system  must  be  conditioned,  are  more  likely  to  be  combined  in  the  artificial 
regime  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  than  under  the  naturally  developed  system  now 
in  existence  ?  Granting  the  possibility  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts, this  alone  would  be  insufficient,  unless  the  total  production  under  the 
new  would  be  at  least  as  great  as  under  the  existing  system  and  capable  of  an 
equal  rate  of  expansion;  and  if  the  new  regime  whilst  partly  eliminating  in- 
equalities of  distribution,  should  at  the  same  time  lessen  individual  enterprise 
and  restrict  production,  mankind  would  gain  nothing  and  lose  much.  Collectiv- 
ism, no  doubt,  professes  to  assure  individual  liberty,  but  since  under  its  regime 
all  instruments  of  work  would  be  the  property  not  of  the  laborer,  but  of  the 
community,  no  man  could  use  them  except  in  the  social  workshops  and  under 
official  direction,  and  the  workman,  in  place  of  having,  as  he  now  has,  the  whole 
field  of  industry  open  to  him,  and  liberty  of  choice  amongst  a  multitude  of  em- 
ployersi  would  have  only  one  master  to  whom  to  apply,  the  State,  with  its  rigid 
regulations  and  its  intolerance  of  spontaneous  individual  action.  How  could  in- 
dustrial liberty  exist  under  such  a  system?" — *' Collectivism'*  (Button,  1908). 

VI. 
W.  H.  Mallock: 

••¥  S  IT,  then,  the  object  of  the  present  volume  to  suggest  that  the  true  course 
I  of  social  reform  in  the  future  would  be  gradually  to  take  away  from  the 
**  majority  some  portion  of  what  they  at  present  possess,  and  bind  them 
down,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Socialists  in  the  past,  to  the  little  maxi- 
mum which  they  could  produce  by  their  own  unaided  efforts?  The  moral  of 
the  present  volume  is  the  precise  reverse  of  this.  Its  object  is  not  to  suggest 
that  they  should  possess  no  more  than  they  produce.  It  is  to  place  their  claim 
to  a  certain  surplus  not  produced  by  themselves  on  a  true  instead  of  a  fantastic 
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basis.  Socialists  seek  to  base  the  claim  in  question,  alternately  and  sometimes 
simultaneously,  on  two  grounds — one  moral,  the  other  practical — which  are  alike 
futile  and  fallecious  and  are  also  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  former  con- 
sists of  the  a  priori  moral  doctrine  that  e  /ery  one  has  a  right  to  what  he  produces 
and  consequently  to  no  more.  The  latter  consists  of  an  assumption  that  those 
who  produce  most  will,  in  deference  to  a  standard  of  right  of  a  wholly  different 
kind,  surrender  their  own  products  to  those  who  produce  least.  The  practical 
assumption  is  childish;  and  the  abstract  moral  doctrine  can  only  lead  to  a  con- 
<:lusion  the  opposite  of  that  which  those  who  appeal  to  it  desire." — "A  Cri- 
tical Examination  of  Socialism,"  (Harpers,  1907). 


THE  BOSS. 


No  political  or  economic  panacea  can  insure  harmony  in  the  human  race  or  keep  a 
boss  from  being  less  than  a  boss.     Socialism   is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


THE  SOCIALIST  AND  PADDY'S  PIG. 

The  Socialist  leader  is  like  Paddy  who  drove  his  pig  to  Dublin  by  making  him  think 
he  was  going  to  Cork.  If  the  average  man  knew  where  Socialism  proposed  to  take  him, 
Jte  couldn't  be  hired  to  vote  the  ticket. 


"REVERENTIAL  GEMS"  FROM  SOCIALIST 

SOURCES. 

Respectfully  dedicated  to    the  "Christian"  Socialists, 


"One  word  on  that  singular  hybrid,  the  'Christian  Socialist/  '* — Bax,  "The 
Ethics  of  Socialism."  *  ^ 

"The  fact  that  it  is  value  is  made  manifest  by  its  equality  with  coat,  just  as 
the  sheep's  nature  of  a  Christian  is  shown  in  his  resemblance  to  the  Lamb  of 
Gc?rf."— Marx,  "Capital." 

REVELATION. 

By  William   Watson. 

When  all  the  choric  peal  shall  end, 

That  through  the  fanes  hath  rung; 
When  the  long  lauds  no  more  ascend 

From   man's   adoring   tongue; 
When    overwhelmed    are    altar,    priest,     and 
creed ; 
When   all   the   faiths   have   passed; 
Perhaps,  from  darkening  iiiccn&e  freed, 
God  may  emerge  at  last. 

— The  Call,  November  19,  191 1. 

"Start  your  'revivals'  and  'preserve  religion — your  religion — for  the  people.' 
IVe  have  an  andidote  for  that  chloroform  also.  Your  'religion'  is  as  bankrupt 
as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  demonstrate  it." — The  Call,,  November  9,  191 1. 

'*If  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world  any  human  institution  was  completely 
and  finally  discredited,  it  is  the  religious  institution,  whose  putrid  and  decaying 
carcass  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  menaces  the  life  of 
men." — Rev.  William  Thurston  Brown,  The  Advance,  July  20,  1901. 

"One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  That  false  Christ  will  never  be  accepted 
by  the  working  classes  of  the  world.  He  is  rejected  and  despised  of  men — of 
working  men — ^and  enthroned  and  worshiped  by  those  who  place  things  above 
men.     Wherefore,  we  will  have  none  of  him.     We  want  not 

"'This    paltry    Christ,    this    gentleman    god:' 
and  if  we  are  to  have  any  Christ,  we  want 

"'The  Carpenter's  son,  with  his  saw  and  his  hod/ 
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And  our  exploiters  might  as  well  understand  now  that  we  have  no  use 
le  distorted  and  mystical  figure  that  they  present  as  Christ;  a  conserva- 
lember  of  the  Property  Defense  League;  a  thing  neither  man  nor  woman, 

third  sex — not  understood  of  us  except  as  a  rightful  object  of  suspicion ; 
ave  no  use  for  this  rant,  cant,  and  fustian  of  his  'holiness*  and  immaculate 
ics.  *  *    *  *     Christ,  the  democrat,   the   agitator,    the    revolutionary,    the 

the  bearer  of  the  red  flag.  Yes,  we  can  understand  that  figure." — Joshua 
lope,   in   The    Call,   November,    19,  191 1. 

TO  THE  RELIGIONIST. 
By   Hannah   Mansfield  Battell. 

You   bid   us    spare  your   Vision, 

Put   faith   in  a  life  after  death, 
Strive  on  toward  some  realm  Elysian 

And   heed   all  that   one  Book  saith. 


You    speak   of   the   Crucifixion 

Of  One  on  Calvary 
As   if    His    benediction 

Were    a    rank    monopoly. 


Shall  zve  pray  to  a  power  not  human 

For   guidance   miraculous 
When  the  nearest  man  or  woman 

Will  give  help,  and  without  that  fuss? 

When   the  glorious  future  people 

Have  realised  our  dream, 
Then  the  cross  upon  the  steeple 

No  longer  shall  blaspheme 

The   godhood    of  the   lowly, 

Their   sacrifice   unknown ; 
Of  the   temple  once  held  holy 

There  shall  not  last  one  stone. 


— The  Call,  November  19,  181 1. 

*— o — 


The  working  people  are  rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
:h  of  to-day  is  the  same  as  it  has  always  been — a  stumbling  block  and  bar 
3gress  and  civilization  It  makes  no  difference  what  its  creed  may  be, 
er  it  be  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Episcopalian 
^  other  kind  of  creed,  they  all  stand  united  as  defenders  of  capitalism." — 
laily  People,  June  5,  1903. 

e  plead  guilty  to  the  italics.— Ed. 


FROM  MARX  TO  HUGHAN. 


BY  JAMES  C.  MONAGHAN. 


Between  Karl  Marx,  the  first  to  set 
iorth  what  is  called  Socialism,  and  Miss 
Hughan,  its  latest  expositor,  may  not  be 
long,  measured  by  time;  but  that  there 
are  wide  stretches  of  some  kind  between 
them,  nobody  who  has  read  Marx's  book 
on  "Capital'*  and  Miss  Hughan's  book  on 
"Socialism''  doubts.  We  are  as  wide  away 
from  a  solution  of  society's  great  prob- 
lems, when  we  finish  the  young  lady's 
last  chapter,  as  we  were  when  we  began 
to  read  the  first  chapters  of  Marx  him- 
self. The  day  I  sat  down  to  dig  out  the 
gold  in  the  book  about  American  Social- 
ism, by  Miss  Hughan,  I  was  warned  that 
the  world  was  in  a  bad  way  because  So- 
cialism on  Tuesday,  November  7,  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  increase  its  numbers  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  defeat  democracy  in 
1his  country.  The  city  of  Schenectady 
had  elected  a  Socialist  minister  ot  the 
gospel  to  be  its  mayor.  Reading  that,  I 
felt  that  I  had  reason  to  reflect. 

Dr.  Lunn's  election  in  Schenectady  is 
going  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
to-day,  as  is  always  caused  when  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  Socialism  comes  up. 
Anyone  and  everyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  Socialism  of  Karl  Marx 
knows  that  it  is  based  upon  two  funda- 
mentals, both  fair  though  false.  What 
these  are,  put  into  words,  seems  simple 
enough.  If  kept  quite  separate  and  dis- 
tinct it  is  easy  to  get  at  the  gist  of  either, 
and,  of  course,  of  both.  One  of  these 
fundamentals  is  a  theory  concerning  his- 


tory, the  other  is  a  system  of  pure  econ- 
omics. The  theory,  concerning  history 
is  based  upon  a  materialistic  conception 
of  history.  However  hard,  they  work, 
eloquent  exponents  of  Marx's  doctrines 
must  never  be  allowed  to  dodge  the  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  history  in  order 
to  disguise  it  under  the  title  "economic 
conception  of  history."  The  word  "ma- 
terialistic," was  found  too  harsh  for  all 
believers  in  God. 

If  I  had  not  been  asked  to  confine  my- 
self to  Karl  Marx  and  his  creed,  I  should 
say  something  about  the  various  kinds 
of  Socialism  that  are  rising  all  aro;dnd 
us.    But,  to  save  my  face,  as  is  sr^^d  by 
the  Chinese,  I  pass  on  after  mer^Jiy  nam- 
ing their  names,     (i)  Thereyis   Chris- 
tian   Socialism   which   is   at'^racting   the 
support  of  thousands  of^ood  men  and 
women;  (2)  there  is    professional    So- 
cialism, supported,  ayji^  to  some  extent 
defended  by  thousarj^jg  of  College  pro- 
fessors;    (3)  there./ is   State  Socialism, 
held    by    Bismarcl^^g    followers    and    by 
many  other  stat^^en,  and  (4),  the  So- 
cialism with  whj^ci^  I  deal  to-day,  that,  of 
Karl  Marx. 


^^Ilsifies  Its  Own  Aims. 


The  S! 


^isjaddest  thing  that  I  see  in  present- 
^^y  ^SVil:ialism,  perhaps  not  purposely,  but 
^^^^^3/yhly,  is  its  successful  system  of 
*^'^  /ifying  its  own  ends  and  aims.  War 
^^  /the  hilt  is  to  be  waged  by  it.     It  is 


/ 


'/ 


/ 
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waging    war   both   openly    and    secretly 
against  all  Christian  Churches. 

What  Socialism  is — what  the  Social- 
ism of  Karl  Marx  is — is  a  question  that 
calls  for  a  definition,  for  trouble  always 
begins  and  continues  in  connection  with 
questions  of  this  kind,  until  definitions 
have  been  propounded  and  accepted. 
When  we  find  professors  and  presidents 
of  our  leading  universities  setting  forth, 
as  facts,  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  Socialism  are  held  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  people — held,  it  may  be,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  in  the  United  States — it 
is  time  to  find  out  what  Socialism  is. 

In    the    two-thousand    years    of    the 

Christian   Church   there    has    been   war 

after  war  based  upon  creed.     In  all  ages, 

truth  has  been  traduced;  but  at  no  hour 

vw^as  anyone  unable  to  find    the    truth, 

wfi^n  wanted.     Socialism,     h  o  w  e  v  e  r 

thoujgh  hardly  a  hundred  years  old,  has 

at  no  \rne  been  so  explicit  that  a  reader 

could  dofp  himself  right  for  a  period 

much  longeli'"  ^^^"  ^  ^^^  years,  or  more 

than  from  oiSp  convention  to  another. 

After  havine^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  definition 
that  says  Socialisk"  ^^  ^  materialistic  con- 
cention  of  history\'^"d  ^  theory  of  econ- 
omics, the  questions  ^^  materialism  may 
be  pushed  to  one  sidt '»  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  devot- 
ed  to   the   economic   U  ^^^^V-     The  wise 
will  never  lose  sight  of  a*  ^^  ^^^^  '^  involv- 
ed in  a  "materialistic  cone  ^^P^ion."     For 
the  sake  of  being  fair,  we  ne  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
willingness  to  meet  the  KarHn^^^'"^  So- 
cialist on  his  own  ground.     So^   ^^^    ^"'"" 
theory.  x. 

In  accordance  with  the  ideas  ancf^^  '"^^^^^ 
of  Marx,  we  have  a  social  systerii^-'  ^^^^ 
resembles  a  pyramid  standing  upon^^.'^^ 
apex ;  in  other  words— society  is  and  i.  '^" 


ways  has  been,  up-side-down.  The  task 
we  have  on  our  hands  is  to  turn  society 
back  to  its  proper  base.  As  I  re-read 
the  last  sentence  I  was  reminded  of  a 
charge  that  I  made  thirty  years  ago,  viz  : 
that  our  educational  system  was  up-side- 
down  and  would  one  day  be  put  back 
where  it  belonged.  This  morning  I  was 
reading,  in  an  editorial  on  Pedagogy, 
what  I  said  thirty  years  ago.  There  is 
some  satisfaction  in  seeing  some  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  some  people.  If  I 
am  able  to  say  anything,  worth  while,  to 
day,  concerning  Socialism,  I  shall  be  far 
more  happy  than  I  was  when  I  read  the 
editorial  on  education,  because  in,  or  un- 
der Socialism,  is  involved  the  sanctity 
and  safety  of  society.  Through  the  ap- 
plication of  this  economic  system  or 
theory  it  is  going  to  do  away  with  what 
is  called  "competition." 

Is  Co7npctition  a  Curse? 

Competition,  long  thought  and  long 
called  by  us  "the  life  of  trade,"  is  the 
curse,  according  to  Socialism,  of  every 
country  in  which  competitive  trade  is 
carried  on.  Its  aim  is  to  regulate  pro- 
duction, and  distribution.  When  I  say 
this  I  see  no  sin  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
cialists in  being  willing  to  find  out  what 
has  been  and  what  is  wrong  in  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption.  If 
they  were  willing,  or  would  be  willing,  to 
keep  their  hands  off  the  church,  to  leave 
to  us  the  freedom  of  the  home  and  the 
rights  of  the  family,  I  would  worry  but 
little  for  the  future.  As  it  is,  having 
seen  the  sanctity  of  the  home  sacrificed, 
the  most  sacred  things  in  life  set  aside 
by  the  Socialists  who  followed  Karl 
Marx,  I  cannot  keep  still  when  I  see 
despotism — degrading  and  debasing  des- 
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potism — put  in  the  place  of  the  civiHza- 
tion  marked  by  our  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. When  I  see  the  flag  of  peace, 
Christ's  flag — when  I  see  the  red,  white 
and  blue  flag  of  my  country,  and  flags 
of  high,  noble  and  generous  purpose — 
torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  the  red 
flag  of  Socialism,  and  the  songs  of 
Christmas  replaced  by  the  Marsellaise,  I 
cannot  conceal  my  fear. 

How,  I  am  asked,  is  it  possible  for  so- 
ciety to  do  what  is  demanded  by  Karl 
Marx  ?  Candor  compels  me  to  leave  the 
answer  of  that  question  to  the  Social- 
ists themselves.  My  reason  for  doing 
this  is  the  fact  that  I  am  never  able  to 
find  a  Socialist  just  where  I  left  him. 
What  he  has  been  teaching  at  times,  in 
the  past,  and  the  nearest  to  coming  un- 
der his  definition,  I  will  venture  to  dis- 
cuss. He  proposes  to  take  over  all  for- 
ces and  factors  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution and  to  a  certain  extent  to  con- 
trol consumption.  How  difficult  a  task 
he  has,  may  easily  be  seen.  He  is  going 
to  begin  with  the  mines,  the  soil,  the  fac- 
tories, shops,  railroads,  etc.,  etc.  etc. 

There  is  to  be  no  such  thing  as  com- 
petition, as  carried  on  now.  When  I 
read — ^as  I  read  to-day — ^that  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  have 
given  away  $200,000,000  apiece  to  var- 
ious causes,  retaining,  it  is  said  $200,- 
000,000  or  $300,000,000  more  apiece,  and 
I  read,  on  the  same  page  of  the  same 
paper,  that  a  woman — an  economist — is 
telling  us  that  women  should  not  be  ask- 
ed to  work  for  less  than  $8.00  a  week, 
wl\en,  as  a  matter  of  fa^t,  thousands  of 
women  and  children  in  New  York  and  in 
other  cities  are  working  for  $2.50  and 
$3.00  a  week,  I  ask  myself  whether  it  is 


well  with  the  world,  and  I  say  "No," — 
emphatically  "No" — ^because  I  see  thai 
something  is  wrong,  and  the  sooner  wc 
make  right  that  which  is  wrong  the  better 
for  all  of  us. 

A  World  Turned  by  Cranks. 

Remember   this:   no   one   thinks   that 
things  are  all  right  any  more  than  we 
think  that   things  are   all   wrong.     Our 
task  would  indeed  be  hopeless,  if  we  had 
nobody  to  point  out  the  wrongs  and  help 
us  to  right  them,  so  we  give  all  sincere, 
true  and  good  men,  even    cranks,    God- 
speed.    The  wheels  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress have  been  turned  by  cranks.     Were 
we  to  deal  with  only  an  economic  theory, 
it  might  not  be  so  hard,  nor  would  it 
weigh   so   heavily  upon  our  souls;  but 
that  word  "souls"  is  sufficient  to  cause 
us  to  be  called  by  Karl  Marx  and  his 
followers,  "fools."     When  we  read,  "it 
is  not  the  consciousness  of  men  that  de- 
termine their  existence,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary their  social  existence  that  determine 
their  consciousness,"  we  wait  in  vain  for 
the  answer  asked  by  all  souls.  The  war  is 
not  with  economics,  nor  is  it  with  what  is 
religious,  but   with  what  is  uneconomic 
and  irreligious  in  Karl  Marx;  it  is  that 
with  wihch  we  have  to  contend.    In  the 
word  "materialism,"  whether  applied  one 
way  or  another,  is  to  be  found  all  that  is 
good  or  bad — and  it  is  nearly  all  bad,  in 
a   certain   sense — in    the  work  of   Karl 
Marx.     Briand,  a  great  but  wicked  writ- 
er, said  this:     "The  time  has  come  to 
root  up  from  the  minds  of  French  child- 
ren the  ancient   faith,  which  has  served 
its  purpose,  and  replace  it  with  the  light 
of  free  tliought.     It  is  time  to  get  rid  of 
the  Chnstian  idea.     JVe  have  htmted  Je- 
sus Christ  out  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
schorls,  the  hospitals,  insane  and  orphan 
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asylums  and  law  courts,  and  now  we 
must  hunt  Him  from  the  State  alto- 
gether."  . 

Were  I  to  take  all  the  time  and  space 
allowed  me,  I  would  be  wise  and  I  would 
do  best,  to  take  all  my  arguments  from 
the  lips  and  from  the  writings  of  Social- 
ists themselves.  Socialism  has  set  its 
face  against  Jesus  Christ  and  His  cross. 
Neither  Marx  nor  Engels  nor  Bebel,  nor 
any  of  the  great  leaders. of  Socialism, 
have  attempted  a  denial  of  the  fact  in- 
volved in  this  statement.  A  claim,  clung 
to  by  the  Socialists,  is  that  the  way  they 
work  will  lead  to  the  results  they  desire 
by  evolution  rather  than  by  revolution. 
They  seek  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
most  assiduously,  to  make  their  readers 
and  hearers  see  and  believe  that  they 
will  get  what  they  aim  at,  peacefully. 
They  insist  that  they  and  the  Anarchists 
—or  Socialism  and  Anarchy — ^are  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles  at  the  ends  of  the  axis 
of  the  universe;  yet,  when  a  man 
ceases  to  be  a  Socialist,  he  drops  into 
Anarchy.  Practically  never  rises  a  So- 
cialist from  the  mire,  from  the  regions 
of  revolution,  bloody  revolution.  These 
propositions  propounded  here  are  so 
simple  that  I  pass  on  rapidly,  rather  than 
waste  time  discussing  them. 

Breeding  Class  Hatred. 

Another  phase  of  Socialism  seems  to 
me,  to  call  for  attention.     I  have  already 


referred  to  its  cruelty  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  It  is  Socialism's  aim  to  generate 
class-hatred,  and  it  aims  at  it  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  The  most  common  cry, 
the  one  most  often  heard,  is  this  of  class- 
hatred.  "By  few  other  allusions  can  a 
party  orator  win  such  applause  from  a, 
working-class  audience,  as  when  he  ap- 
peals to  class-hatred."  In  this  appeal 
slumber,  the  darkest  and  most  cruel  in- 
stincts of  man's  nature.  They  belong  ta 
whatever  there  is  of  a  brute  in  him.  Any 
one  who  has  read  the  story  of  the  French 
Revolution,  will  understand  what  I 
mean.  Writers  tell  us,  and  talk  to  us 
about  the  "political  power  of  the  work- 
ing-class to  force  compliance  with  its  de- 
mands by  peaceful  methods  to  the  end 
that  wage  slavery  may  be  abolished.'^ 
In  spite  of  their  dreams.  Socialists  here 
are  no  better  than  they  are  in  France  or 
anywhere  else,  and  the  belief,  **that 
capitalism  will  not  yield  to  expropriation 
without  physical  struggle,"  is  strong  to- 
day, nor  do  the  more  ardent  conceal  their 
enthusiasm  at  the  prospect.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  speaking  of  the  French,  said 
once,  "We  have  no  spirit  akin  to  theirs 
in  this  country.  We  have  here  much 
indifference  to  religion,  but  we  have  no 
body  of  men,  no  great  party,  that  makes 
it  a  chief  aim  to  weaken  the  power  of 
religion,  and  if  possible,  utterly  destroy 
it  out  of  the  land."  Can  as  much  be 
said  to-day? 
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BY  H.  S.  RANDOLPH. 


The  Socialists  are  Conspiring  to  Capture  Your  Police  Force!  They  are  Plo 
to  Undermine  Your  Army  and  Navy!    They  are    Demoralizing    Your 
lotv  Citizens  through  Your  Public  Libraries'     What  are  YOU  Going  ti 

About  It? 


DO  you  know  what  the  Socialists  are 
doing?  Have  you  any  idea  to 
what  means  they  are  resorting  in 
preparation  for  the  revolution  for  which 
they  are  planning?  The  average  Amer- 
ican would  be  insulted  were  you  to  tell 
him  that  he  has  been  asleep  at  his  post. 
In  truth,  however,  no  charge  could  be 
more  thoroughly  justified.  Because  the 
Socialists  seemed  hopelessly  in  the  min- 
ority a  few  years  ago,  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  apparently  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  was 
to  be  feared  from  this  source.  While 
they  were  napping,  the  Socialists  have 
been  working  strenuously,  and — with 
what  result?  The  last  election  won  for 
them  victories  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  this  is  likely  to  be  merely 
the  beginning  of  the  political  triumph  of 
the  new    third  party. 

At  the  same  time,  Socialist  success  at 
the  polls  does  not  represent  the  most  ser- 
ious phase  of  the  problem  that  we  may — 
and  comparatively  soon — ^be  compelled  to 
face.  The  Socialists  are  electing  men  to 
our  public  offices,  but  the  effects  of 
their  campaigns  in  this  direction  are 
open  and  above-board.  We  know  what 
they  are   doing — ^the  strength  they  are 


displaying — the  success  they  are  a 
ing.  What  we  don't  know — wh 
have  been  too  deaf  to  hear  and  too 
to  see — are  the  covert,  underg 
methods  of  attack  to  which  they  a 
sorting  to  precipitate  the  downfall 
nation. 

To  'Win-Over"'  tlic  Police. 

For  example,  did  you  know  th 
Socialists    were    conspiring    to    c; 
every  muncipal  police  force?     Kn 
the  purpose  of    their    propaganda 
fearing  the  consequences    of  any 
act,  were  the  police  to  do    their 
they  have  laid  out  a  plan     of  can 
with  a  view  to  making  Socialists  ( 
licemcn.     If  you  want  to  know  pre 
how  they  expect  to  attain  this  resu 
exactly  what  they  hope  to  accompli 
it,  read  the  article  by  W.  B.  Shier 
appeared  in  The  Call  of  April  25, 

A  policeman's  vote,  like  any  other  p 
vote,   counts   one. 

Policemen  are  wage  earners  who,  HI 
er  wage  earners,  are  eager  to  improv 
circumstances. 

Policemen    will    vote    the    Socialist 
when  they  realize  (i)  that  Socialists  in 
will    insist    upon    them    receiving    nior 
more  leisure,  more  sick  and  old  age  b« 


STOP !    LOO  K !    LISTEN ! 


rivileges,  and  (2)  that  a  Social  Demo- 
administration  will  not  deprive  effi- 
Dnstables  of  their  jobs  for  the  sake  of 
ing  political  patronage  to  its  own  fol- 

emen  with  the  Socialist  point  of  view 
t  be  over  zealous  in  maltreating  needy 
rians,  bulldozing  unemployed  workmen, 
\g  up  Socialist  meetings  and  intimidat- 
ikers. 

worth  while,  therefore,  trying  to  make 
sts  of  policemen,  for  policemen  who 
endly  to  the  Socialist  and  trade  union 
ents,  instead  of  "doing  their  worst"  to 
ime  of  trouble,  will  "do  their  best"  for 
The  italics  are  ours.  Ed.) 
;,  policemen  must  obey  orders  to  hold 
obs,  but  in  obeying  orders  they  can  be 
brutal    or   kind. 

cover,  there  is  a  wide  field  in  which 
can  exercise  independent  judgment, 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  opinions  and 
ices,  are  important  considerations, 
example,  they  can  attack  strikers  un- 
irily  while  ignoring  the  lawlessness  of 
reakers,  or  they  can  be  fair  to  every- 
concerned.  Likewise  with  Socialist 
strations. 

militia  and  the  police  are  the  loyal  de- 
5  of  capitalist  misrule  only  because  they 
minated  by  capitalist  ideas.  Once  they 
the  meaning  of  the  labor  movement, 
ley  see  that  its  success  will  confer  upon 
'amilies  numerous  material  advantages 
them  now,  they  will  cease  to  be  such 
tools  of  repression  in  the  hands  of  the 
class. 

Some  Propaganda  Suggestions. 
Socialist  party  in  every  city  would  do 
)  conduct  a  special  propaganda  among 
len. 

:  are  a  few  suggestions  that  locals 
here  may  adopt  with  gratifying  re- 
lave  a  short  term  subscription  to  some 
socialist  paper  sent  to  the  private  ad- 
of  every  member  of  the  force.  The 
Df  every  Constable  is  published  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  a  copy 
ch  any  citizen  may  obtain  for  the  ask- 
'he  address  of  each  Constable  may  then 


be  procured  from  the  city  directory.  If  there 
is  only  money  enough  in  the  treasury  for  ten 
such  subscriptions,  select  ten  names  to  start 
with.  In  time  the  whole  force  can  be  thus 
favored.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  party 
money  can  be  spent  to  better  advantage.  It 
builds  up  the  Socialist  press  and  makes  de- 
serters of  the  sworn  defenders  of  capitalist 
institutions. 

2.  Adopt  constructive  resolutions  demand- 
ing that  Constables  be  paid  higher  wages, 
that  they  be  granted  shorter  hours,  that  they 
be  given  more  days  off  each  week,  that  they 
be  exempted  from  paying  part  of  their  wages 
into  the  superanuation  fund,  that  they  be  ac- 
corded the  right  of  combination,  that  a  more 
generous  system  of  sick  benefits  be  drawn  up, 
that  they  have  the  right  to  appeal  against 
dismissal  and  abuse  to  a  representative  com- 
mittee of  citizens. 

Such  resolutions  are  certain  of  being  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers,  if  copies  are  sent 
them. 

3.  Back  up  these  resolutions  by  specially 
prepared  leaflets  for  house  to  house  distribu- 
tion. 

This  sort  of  propaganda  will  not  only  suc- 
ceed in  making  every  policeman  friendly  to 
the  Socialist  movement,  but  it  will  have  a 
like  effect  upon  all  the  wage  earners  in  the 
city.  Trade  unionists  in  particular  will  be 
especially  impressed.  It  is  constructive  work 
of  this  kind  that  convinces  people  of  all  class- 
es that  the  Socialist  party  is  a  working  class 
party  that  is  as  competent  as  it  is  determined 
to  advance   working  class  interests. 

Such  an  agitation  should  not  be  started  un- 
til after  a  specially  appointed  committee  has 
gathered  all  necessary  information  about  the 
wages  of  policemen,  their  hours  of  labor,  etc. 
This  information  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing inquiries  to  the  Chief  of  Police  and  var- 
ious other  persons,  not  forgetting  of  course, 
the  Constables  themselves. 

Want  Army  and  Navy  Also. 

The  fact  that  Socialists  have  no  love 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  is  too  apparent 
to  be  denied.  The  Socialist  leader 
knows  what  would  happen  to  him  at  the 
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hands  of  the  boys  who  wear  Uncle  Sam's 

uniform  should  he  make  the  attempt  to 

carry    into    execution    any    one    of    his 

many   conspiracies   against   the   Federal 

Government.     Don't    imagine    that    the 

Socialist   is   so   foolish  as  to  try  to  do 

an}^hing  of  this  sort — now.  He  knows — 

as  well  as  you — that  the  time  is  not  ripe 

for  positive  action.     But,  while  you  are 

laughing  at  him,  as  if  he  were  a  joke,  he 

is  steadily  employed  in  undermining  the 

two  arms  of  the  Government  upon  which 

you  must  depend  in  time  of  trouble. 

For  several  years  strong  Socialist  ef- 
fort has  been  directed  towards  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor  in  the  country's  service 
who  has  not  been  approached  by  those 
who  are  eager  to  plant  the  seed  of  dis- 
loyalty in  his  heart.  To  what  extent  the 
Socialist  agitator  has  succeeded  in  en- 
listing the  sympathies,  if  not  the  active 
co-operation,  of  those  who  have  sworn 
to  protect  their  country's  institutions  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that — even  in 
ex-Secretary  Metcalf's  time — about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  enlisted  men  on  the  tor- 
pedo boat   flotilla  were  Socialists. 

Periodicals  like  The  Appeal  to  Reason 
are  freely  circulated  in  both  Army  and 
Navy,  the  number  of  copies  supplied  for 
this  purpose  being  sufficient  to  put  the 
paper  into  the  hands  of  every  person 
who  is  willing  to  read  it.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  the  effect  of  such  a  prop- 
ganda  might  be,  turn  to  the  columns  of 
these  papers  and  read  for  yourself  how 
the  deadly  doctrine  of  destruction  is  pro- 
mulgated by  Socialist  sophists. 

The  Appeal  to  Reason,  November  5, 
1910,  printed  an  article  alleged  to  have 


been  written  by  a  United  States  Anny 
offices.     It  read: 

Thanks  for  your  letter  in  the  Appeal,  en- 
titled Building  a  Murder  Machine :  A  Reply 
to  Lieut  Vanderbeck."  It  is  just  the  kind  of 
aggressive  tactics  the  Socialist  party  should 
possess.  Concentrate  your  fire  upon  the 
army  and  the  navy  and  you  hit  the  piratical 
sloop  of  capitalism  in  the  vitals. 

You  are  not  quite  correct  in  one  statement. 
You  said :  *  They  learned  in  Portugal.  They 
may  learn  even  in  the  United  States."  This 
should  read.  "Even  today  they  are  learning 
in  the  United  States." 

I  am  one  of  the  "professional  soldiers" 
which  you  mention,  but  I  am  fully  aware  of 
my  class  position,  and  my  best  energies  are 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  grand  inter- 
national army  which  will  one  day,  in  the  n^ar 
future,  give  to  the  workers  a  grand  country, 
the   whole  earth. 

The  work  of  Socialists  in  the  army  must 
necessarily  be  indirect,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
encouraging,  and  so  we  fully  appreciate  such 
convincing  articles,  dealing  with  us  person- 
ally; and  r  would  take  advantage  of  this  oc- 
casion to  suggest  to  you  that,  if  possible,  the 
Agitation  League  should  be  shown  the  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  the  fruitful  fields  for  pro- 
paganda work  which  the  U.  S.  army  offers, 
and  the  commanding  influence  it  will  give  the 
party  not  merely  today,  but  may  be  some 
day  later. 

By  a  most  remarkable  "coincidence" 
a  representative  of  the  United  States 
Navy  contributed  his  protest  to  the  same 
issue  of  the  Appeal,    He  said : 

Should  you  refer  to  this  letter,  please  re- 
frain from  giving  any  name,  as  T  am  in  the 
navy  yard.  If  the  great  mass  of  voters,  farm- 
ers, mechanics  and  laborers  were  to  have  per- 
sonal information  of  the  lamentable  fact  of 
extravagance  in  the  administration  of  our 
navy  yards  and  navy,  they  would  vote  to  close 
the  navy  department  up. 

The  navy  as  now  existing  is  a  close  corpor- 
ation. Andrew  Furuseth,  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's best  citizens,  declares  that  the  sailors 
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es.     He    is    right     The   gold     stripe 
are  a  danger  to  the  liberties  of  our 
and   its    citizens.     Government   edu- 
em  at  a  great  expense,  estimated  at 
per  head.     Once  in  commission  they 
a    life-time  in  learning  the  practical 
'ter  which  they  are  too  old  and  use- 
good  service ;  retirement  follows  and 
tinue  as  leeches  on  Uncle  Sam  while 
ures. 

are  opposed  to  living  wages  for  labor- 
.  A  movement  should  be  started  to 
their  salaries  and  pickings  down  to 
;  standard  with  the  average  American 
Gold  stripes  holding  snaps  in  navy 
ould  be  sent  out  to  sea,  the  work  for 
hey  were  supposed  to  be  fitted  for. 
re  not  practical  in  navy  yards,  being 
pensive  and  useless. 

ight  be  possible  to  fill  this  maga- 
th  the  subtle  attacks  on  govern- 
istitutions  that  have  appeared  in 
peal  alone  and  those  of  the  most 
ous  character  will  be  noticed  from 
time  in  The  Common  Cause. 

Socialist  agitators  believe  that 
isted  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 

so  moulded  by  this  campaign  of 
us  reasoning,  that,  when  the  day 
lution  dawns,  they  can  be  depend- 
n  to  aid  rather  than  suppress  the 
against  existing  institutions.  How 
I  defensive  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ave  become  impregnated  with  So- 
:  theories,  it  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
nit  it  is  certainly  time  that  steps 
aken  to  counteract  this  diabolical 
ce   that   is    paving   the   way    for 

'cading  Poisonous  Literature. 

public  library  represents  another 

of  popular  approach  that  is  not 

ed     by     Socialism.     Everywhere, 

Taine  to  California  and  from  Can- 

the  Gulf,  a  definite  effort  is  be- 


ing made  to  compel  the  free  libraries  ta 
introduce  Socialist  literature  and  so 
bring  it  within  easier  reach  of  the  people. 
That  such  a  conspiracy  usually  succeeds 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Libraries  and 
book-committees  are  not  insensible  to  the 
effects  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
Like  the  shop-keeper,  they  are  anxious 
to  give  the  people  the  books  that  they 
most  want  to  read,  and  as  they  seldom 
suspect  that  the  insistant  and  persistant 
demand  for  revolutionary  literature  is  a 
"put-up  job"  on  the  part  of  the  Social- 
ists themselves,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  be  hoodwinked  into  lending 
their  power  to  the  promotion  of  this 
proselyting  plot. 

That  Socialists  everywhere  might  be 
taught  how  to  conduct  such  a  campaign 
through  the  public  libraries,  the  radical 
press  has  been  printing  such  articles  as 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  The 
Chicago  Socialist: 

GET    AFTER    THE    LIBRARIES! 

By  Varsity. 

At  a  dinner  of  Socialist  college  professors 
and  students  held  in  New  York  lately,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley  made  a  very  wise  sugges- 
tion. 

She  said:  "Get  after  the  public  libraries 
and  see  that  they  are  well  stocked  with  good, 
sound  Socialist  books." 

In  the  United  States  there  are  over  four 
thousand  public  libraries  which  cater  to  eight 
million  adult  readers. 

How  many  there  are  in  Canada  I  do  not 
know. 

Take  tcif  recent  important  works  on  Social- 
ism, one  at  a  time,  and  make  up  your  mind 
that  your  public  library  must  get  them  all 
this  year. 

Apply  for  one  book  from  the  list.  If  it  is 
not  in  the  library  make  a  request  that  it  be 
obtained.     Most    libraries    have    a    book     or 
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printed    forms    for    that    purpose.     Give    the 
title,    author    and    publisher. 

Get  some  friends,  as  many  as  you  can,  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

When  that  book  is  secured,  begin  with  an- 
other and  so  go  down  the  list. 

In  small  towns,  it  will  be  well  to  get  every 
member  of  the  local  working.  Make  it  an 
order  of  business  at  each  meeting.  Select  the 
book  to  be  worked  for  till  the  next  meeting. 

You  will  succeed  every  time!  This  list  of 
ten  volumes  is  chosen  from  the  list  of  books 
issued  by  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society, 
with  one  or  two  additions. 

Karl  Marx,  His  Life  and  Work,  by  John 
Spargo  (published  by  Huebsch) ;  "Modern  So- 
cialism," by  R.  C.  Ensor  (published  by  Scrib- 
ner)  ;  "Why  I  Am  a  Socialist,"  by  Chas.  Ed- 
ward Russell  (published  by  Dodge  Publishing 
Co.)  ;  "Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  by 
Morris  Hillquit  (published  by  Macmillan) ; 
"Socialism"  (new  and  revised  edition),  by 
John  Spargo  (published  by  Macmillan)  ; 
"New  Worlds  for  Old,"  by  H.  G.  Wells  (pub- 
lished by  Macmillan) ;  "Socialism  and  Suc- 
cess," by  W.  J.  Ghent  (published  by  John 
Lane)  ;  "Socialism  and  Superior  Brains,"  by 
G.  Bernard  Shaw  (published  by  John  Lane) ; 
"Evolutionary  Socialism,"  by  Edward  Bern- 
stein (published  by  Huebsch) ;  "Twentieth 
Century  Socialism,"  by  Edmond  Kelly  (pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 


Fancy  placing  all  these  books  at  the  dispos- 
al of  eight  million  readers! 

You  can  do  it!     Will  you? 

The  free  traveling  libraries,  too,  are  to 
be  exploited  by  the  Socialist  propagand- 
ist, and  "Lottie  J.  C.  Edwards,"  of 
"Rockville,  Ind.,"  writes  to  The  Appeal 
to  Reason  (November  12,  1910),  to  tell 
"comrades"  how  to  go  to  work  to  bring 
about  good  results: 

If  comrades  residing  in  states  having  free 
traveling  libraries  will  write  their  state  lib- 
rarian making  inquiry  for  works  on  Social- 
ism and  also  suggest  that  they  include  in  the 
finding  lists  a  few  libraries  made  up  solely 
of  standard  socialistic  works  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  desiring  to  give  Socialism  a  thor- 
ough unbiased  study,  I  believe  we  can  do 
our  cause    a  good  turn. 

As  these  libraries  are  kept  up  by  an  appro- 
priation of  state  funds,  it  ought  not  to  be 
such  a  difficult  matter  to  get  such  additions 
made  to  these  libraries  if  we  will  but  show 
them  the  demand  is  here,  and  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  will  not  down! 

When  such  additions  are  made,  let  us  see 
to  it  that  calls  for  same  come  thick  and 
fast 

Well,  there  you  have  the  facts!  What 
are  YOU  going  to  do? 


SOCIALISTIC  FACTS. 

Mr.  Suthers  has  written  a  book  ("Common  Objections  to  Socialism  An- 
swered"). Let  us  see  if  we  can  cull  from  it  some  words  of  wisdom.  "Do  you 
know  what  the  average  wages  of  the  best  paid  workers  are  ?  Forty-eight  pounds 
a  year"  (p.  12).  That  is  to  say,  i8s.  6J.  a  week.  The  italics  are  the  authors. 
Who  are  the  Simple  Simons  to  whom  such  nonsense  is  addresses  ? — De  Tunzel- 
mann. 


TRUE  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

BY  JOSIAH  C.  PUMPELLY, 

HISTORIAN   OF  THE   EMPIRE  STATE  SOCIETY.  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


THE  idea  that  all  profits  on  goods 
made  for  the  market,  as  well  as 
all  rent,  are  dishonest,  vicious 
and  anti-social  because  they  drop  into 
private  pockets  is  neither  logical  nor  just. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  very  irration- 
ally make  no  distinction  between  the 
greedy  abuses  of  capitalism  through  or- 
ganized privilege  and  the  possible  uses 
of  capitalism  under  proper  regulation. 

In  our  efforts  to  bring  monopoly  evils 
under  such  control,  Socialism  with  its 
class  hatred  and  its  revolutionary  ideals 
will  aid  us  little.  As  a  worker  for  years 
in  the  battle  for  social  uplift,  I  cannot 
accept  the  Socialists  program  as  a  safe 
cure  for  the  social  ills  that  beset  us.  In 
spite  of  the  contention  of  the  Socialist 
that  all  evils  of  society  are  the  conse- 
quences of  a  bad  proprietary  or  capital- 
istic system,  we  must  resort  to  the 
Christian  idea  which  insists  that  these 
evils  are  the  product  of  the  spiritual 
wickedness  and  weakness  of  man  and 
the  real  cure  is  spiritual  uplift  and  regen- 
eration. 

Our  efforts  to  meet  Socialism  must 
be  toward  shaping  condition  for  higher 
social  justice  and  more  equal  opportun- 
ity and  to  this  end  we  must  subordinate 
class  interests  and  class  feelings  to  a 
broader  and  more  enlightened  conception 
of  what  is  true  social  progress  and  what 
is   true   democracy. 


Take  the  case  of  the  Socialist  who 
was  recently  elected  Mayor  of  Schenec- 
tady. Many  who  are  far  from  being  So- 
cialists voted  for  his  election.  Dr.  Lunn 
had  been  a  minister  and  a  man  of  high 
standing  before  he  became  a  Socialist. 
Moreover,  political  conditions  in  his  city 
were  so  bad  that  the  people  were  glad 
to  turn  to  a  man  of  this  character,  that 
they  might  escape  from  the  evils  of  the 
politicians. 

The  Incongruous  Elements, 

In  contradistinction  to  this  sort  of 
Socialism  and  to  show  how  incongruous 
are  the  elements  governing  Socialists  as 
a  class,  note  that  Robert  Blatchford,  the 
English  leader,  in  his  journal.  The  Clar- 
ion, says  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  that  **bef6re  So- 
cialism can  triumph  religious  faith  must 
be    destroyed." 

The  Gazette,  in  reply  said:  "This 
stands  as  an  essential  part  of  the  So- 
cialist creed."  And  the  London  Stand- 
ard followed  with  this:  "Mr.  Blatch- 
ford is  as  qualified  as  anybody  to  speak 
for  the  majority  of  English  Socialists." 
"This  rise  of  bitter  Socialism,  the  new 
terror  of  Europe,"  said  Dr.  Ingram,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  when  he  was  here, 
"is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Christian  social  relig- 
ion." Give  us  the  altruism  that  is  the 
natural  expression  of  a  developed  and 
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ennobled  individualism  rather  than  a 
kind  of  state  ownership  of  all  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  which 
might  mean  the  petrification  of  industry 
and  a  bureaucratic  despotism  fully  equal 
to  anything    in    Russia. 

Co-operation  and  interdependence,  not 
class  warfare,  is  the  logic  of  Christian 
ethics,  and  both  true  statesmanship  and 
scientific  philanthropy  accord  with  the 
principals  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
— then  surely  we  need  not  to  turn  to  So- 
cialism for  help  in  the  midst  of  our  so- 
cial unrest. 

Applied  Christianity  does  not  make 
any  economic  program  it's  first  concern, 
but  rather  God's  glory ;  but  it  is  by  this 
spiritual  influence,  and  thus  only,  that 
man  can  gain  his  full  moral  manhood 
and  obtain  real  and  lasting  happiness. 

Prof.    John    Clark,   one   of   the   able 
Columbia     professors,     said     in     1898: 
"There  is  threatened  a  blight  upon  the 
future  of  labor,   since  the  standard  of 
wages,  set  by  the  productivity  of  labor, 
does  not  rise  as  it  should  and  the  actual 
rate  of  wages  lags  behind  the  standard 
by  an  unnaturally  long  interval.     There 
is  too  much  difference  between  what  la- 
bor produces  and  what  it  ought  to  pro- 
duce, and  there  is  an  abnormally  great 
difference  between  what  it  actually  pro- 
duces and  what  it  gets."    Socialists  have 
also    said    as   much,   but   their   remedy 
is  worse  than  the  disease,  for  Socialism 
would  destroy  the  initiative  of  the  in- 
dividual, which  is  the  mainspring  of  that 
painful  pleasure  called  progress. 

CUiss  Hatred,  Not  Love. 

More  than  this,  to  quote  the  Trade 
Union  minister,  Charles  Stelzle  of  the 
Labor   Temple : 


"The  Socialist  starts  out  with  the  fal- 
lacy that  sowing  the  seed  of  hatred  will 
bring  in  a  harvest  of  love.  It  is  long 
since  he  has  seen  anything  with  a  clear 
vision.  He  has  been  looking  at  life 
through  the  colored  glass  of  pessimism, 
of  prejudice,  of  hatred,  of  bigotn-. 
The  bitterness  of  the  workingman  will 
not  be  reached  by  an  arbitrary  division 
of  men  into  classes.  Any  class  move- 
ment in  this  country,  be  it  a  working 
man's  movement  or  an  employer's  move- 
ment, is  sure  to  fail." 

New  Zealand  carries  on  many  under- 
takings to  serve  the  people  and  narrow 
the  enterprise  in  which  rents  and  profits 
go  to  private  individuals  only,  and  there 
are  no  strikes,  for  all  differences  are 
arbitrated.  Yet  Socialism  is  not  the 
moving  factor  but  a  corps  of  well- 
balanced,  clear-headed  statesmen.  There 
liberty  and  fraternity  and  strong  com- 
munal interest  are  prevalent  but  equality 
is  no  more  recognized  than  it  is  here. 
A  man's  place  there  as  here,  depends  on 
his  natural  endowments. 

Born  leaders,  the  great  intellects  who 
planned  trans-continental  railroads,  the 
men  of  vision  and  makers  of  States  were 
the  product  of  neither  labor  nor  capital. 
They  were  born  with  or  developed  great 
talents  for  construction  and  organization. 
To-day  such  men  receive  a  fortune  as  a 
single  year's  salary.  What  could  Social- 
ism do  for  such  men  but  destroy  their 
ambition  and  reduce  them  one  and  all  to 
a  common  level. 

Many  men  fail  to  recognize  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  director  and  the 
directed  in  our  industrial  life  and  do  not 
see  that  desire  of  individual  advance- 
ment and  reward  is  behind  all  progress 
in  civilization — every  improvement  in  the 
moral  or  physical  condition  of  mankind. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN   SOCIALIST. 


What  cares  the  Socialist  for  these 
creators  of  values  in  the  levelling-down 
process  he  advocates? 

Of  course,  we  must  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  mind  and  muscle  but  we 
also  know  that  without  the  direction  of 
a  master  mind  there  can  be  no  utiliza- 
tion of  man's  labor  to  the  advantage  of 
all. 

No  Equality  Here, 

An  Italian  philosopher  once  grouped 
men  into  three  classes:  "The  first 
group  thinks  for  itself;  the  second  thinks 
as  others  think;  the  third  does  not  think 
at  all."  How  can  the  Socialist  explain 
these  distinctions  which  have  always  ex- 
isted? Certainly  there  is  no  "equality" 
here! 

The  first  group  contains  men  with  the 
fore-thought  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
who  had  the  true  policy  of  governmental 
regulation — a  policy  which  does  not  ask, 
as  the  Socialists  do,  for  all  forests,  all 
monies,  and  all  water-powers,  but  only 
that  the  hand  of  government  control  be 
kept  firmly  on  such  portions  of  our  re- 
sources as  are  most  susceptible  to  vicious 
monopoly. 

All  this  IS  possible  along  the  lines  of 
State  regulation  ^without  even  raising 
the  question  of  State  ownership. 


This  is  a  policy  broadly  public  and 
social  and  should  command  the  support 
of  a  united  people. 

We  as  a  people,  can  now  see  to  what 
pass  the  mixing  of  vast  industrial  inter- 
ests with  rotten  politics  has  brought  us. 
Already  the  public  conscience  through- 
out the  country  is  aroused  and  this  is  a 
sure  sign  of  progress.  Democracy  will 
not  fail  us.  The  Socialists  say  that  these 
industrial  interests — ^mines,  oil,  timber, 
transportation — have  become  a  power 
with  which  city  or  State  cannot  cope  and 
that  these  interests  will  govern  us  until 
the  State  has  absolute  possession  of  them. 
We  reply:  for  the  present  we  are  going 
to  try  the  principle  of  regulation  of  pub- 
lic interests  and  if  it  should  ever  become 
necessary  to  take  the  next  step,  or  gov- 
ernment ownership,  it  will  not  be  along 
the  lines  now  laid  down  by  the  Socialists 
but  will  be  brought  about  by  methods 
that  will  protect  us  from  the  dangerous 
exeess  which  Socialism  would  inflict 
upon  us.  As  a  lawyer  friend  of  mine 
said  in  answer  to  certain  erroneous  state- 
ments in  the  press :  "I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  disclaim  being  regarded  as  a 
Socialist,  for  while  many  of  the  aims 
for  which  the  Socialists  stand  seem  to 
me  to  be  most  noble  aims  and  matters 
for  which  I,  myself,  am  contending,  I 
cannot  accept  the  principles  of  Socialism 
as  fundamental  and  right." 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALIST. 

Logically,  a  Christian  can  no  more  be  a  Marxian  Socialist  than  he  can  he  a  dive- 
keeper.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  modern  Socialists  are  Marxian  from  head  to  heel 
and  practically  all  the  rest  have  a  "leaning"  in   that  direction. 


THE  RECLAMATION  OF  MEN. 


liY  EDWARD  LISSNER. 


SOCIETY  needs  protection  from  the 
man  who  transgresses  its  laws 
and  the  man  needs  protection  from 
himself.  The  parole  system  acts  for 
both.  As  the  agent  of  society,  it  seeks 
to  build  up  anew  those  who  have  violat- 
ed the  ethics  of  good  citizenship  and 
make  them  of  value  to  the  community, 
while,  for  the  criminal,  its  mission  is  to 
help  him  in  the  battle  of  life  and  instill 


into  him  the  ambition  to  become  once 
more  the  sort  of  man  society  demands 
all  of  us  should  be.  The  old  days  have 
gone  by  when  the  man  convicted  ot  a 
crime  was  put  in  the  pillory  and  allowed 
to  remain  an  outcast  long  after  punish- 
ment. This  may  not  be  because  the 
world  is  growing  better,  but  because 
those  who  take  a  misstep  in  life  have  be/ 
come  more  numerous  and  too  danger 
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to  society  to  be  cast  permanently  beyond 
its  pale  and  merely  allowed  to  develop 
their  vicious  siiie.  The  need  of  good 
citizenship  is  too  great  to  spare  any,  even 
those  who  step  beyond  the  pale,  when  it 
is  possible  to  make  them  over.  We  must 
weld  all  sorts  of  men  into  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  even  the  man  who 
has  sinned.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  movement,  practically  world 
wide,  for  reclaiming  the  men  who  have 
fallen,  yet  are  capable  of  being  raised  up. 


A  eottvkl'm  childrtn  tahtn  Ifit  Aitodathn 
found  ihrm. 


In  this  work,  the  State  of  New  York 
is  playing  a  dominant  part.  During  1910 
the  putting  of  prisoners  on  probation 
was  done  in  the  supreme  and  county 
courts  of  thirty  counties,  in  those  of  thir- 
ty-six cities  and  in  over  forty  town  and 
village  courts.  There  were  more  than 
6,000  adults  and  more  than  2,100  child- 
ren affected.  During  the  same  year,  the 
State  had  585  probation  officers  as 
against  454  for  1909.  The  legislature  in 
1910  enacted  some  important  laws  on  the 
subject.  It  amended  the  code  of  crimin- 
al procedure  by  enumerating  clearly  the 
duties  of  probation  officers  and  the  con- 
ditions of  probation  which  the  court  may 
impose ;  provided  that  the  probationary 
periods  may  be  longer  than  hitherto,  and 
that  the  defendants  placed  on  probation 
may  be  required  to  pay  restitution  and 
reparation ;  that  men  convicted  of  non- 
support  may  be  required  while  on  proba- 
tion to  provide  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  and  that  probationers  may  be 
required  while  on  probation  to  pay  fines 
and  installments  in  the  lower  courts  as 
well  as  in  the  higher  courts,  which  were 
the  only  courts  previously  possessing  the 
power  to  collect  funds  and  installments. 

The  Great  Obstacle. 

There  is  at  present  a  lack  of  centrali- 
zation in  parole  work.  This  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  its  effectiveness.  For  the 
three  State  prisons,  there  is  a  State  par- 
ole board,  which  meets  once  a  month  at 
each  prison.  The  parole  board  is  made 
up  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  pris- 
ons and  two  other  members,  the  two  lat- 
ter receiving  each  a  salary  of  $3,600  a 
year.  The  parole  board  for  Elmira  and 
Napanoch  reformatories  is  the  board  of 
reformatory  managers.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  parole  supervision  exercised  by 
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the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  tlic 
Western  House  of  Refuge,  the  House  of 
Refuge  at  Randall's  Island,  the  State  In- 
dustrial and  Agricultural  School  at  Rush 
and  by  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
character. 

The  big  effective  work  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  men  is  being  done  by  The  Prison 
Association  of  New  York  which  was 
formed  way  back  in  1846.  The  objects 
of  this  organization  are  three  fold; 

1st:  The  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  prisoners,  whether  detained  lor 
trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnes- 
ses, 

2nd :  The  improvement  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, or  the  government  of  prisons, 
whether  for  cities,  counties  or  State ;  and 

3rd ;  The  support  and  encouragement 
of  reformed  convicts  after  their  dis- 
charge by  affording  them  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  and  sus- 
taining them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

But  this  organization  believes  there 
can  be  extremes  in  probation  which  are 
apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  effects  are  beneficial 
only  when  applied  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  community  and  to  per- 
sons who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reform  without  resorting  to  imprison- 
ment and  when  the  probationers  are  plac- 
ed for  a  reasonable  time  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  competent  officers.  In  its 
last  report  to  the  legislature,  the  associa- 
tion asked,  among  other  things,  for  a  re- 
formatory for  young  misdemeanants,  the 
systematization  and  extension  of  the  par- 
ole work  for  men  released  from  State 
prisons  and  reformatories,  and  the  ex- 
tension, under  State  supervision,  of  pro- 
bation work  in  this  State. 


rfte  .ff«(  0/  *mJ  ir^alm. 


The  association  is  a  private  organiza- 
tion, depending  for  support  upon  men  of 
all  creeds.  Its  list  of  vice-presidenis 
gives  emphasis  to  that,  with  the  Rt.  Rev. 
David  H.  Greer,  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  Eugene  A.  Philbin,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Catholic  laymen  of 
New  York  City,  Jacob  Schiff,  whose 
work  as  a  Hebrew  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  less  fortunate  of  his  creed  is  so  well 
known,  and  Dr.  Felix  Adier,  founder  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  movement.     The  ac- 
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tive  work  is  done  by  a  staff  at  the  head 
of  which  is  O.  F.  Lewis,  who  has  had 
wide  experience  in  deaHng  with  unfor- 
tunates. The  parole  bureau  is  under  H. 
B.  Rodgers,  chief  parole  agent  ^nd  there 
are  four  agents  and  two  probation  offi- 
cers. Some  idea  of  the  enormity  of  their 
task  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
during  1910,  they  had  1,237  ^^^  ^^ 
charge  and,  in  the  same  period,  the  agents 
paid  3,165  visits  to  paroled  men  ai  work 
or  in  their  homes.  Employment  was 
found  for  362,  and  lodgings,  meals,  cloth- 
ing and  even  money  were  furnished  by 
the  association. 

For  Society's  Protection, 

The  time  has  passed  to  argue  whether 
it  is  worth  while  attempting  this  reclama- 
tion of  men.  We  simply  must  do  it,  not 
merely  in  the  name  of  humanity,  but  also, 
as  already  stated,  for  the  protection  of 
society.  Giving  the  convict  another 
chance  being  a  settled  principle,  the  big 
question  is  how?  We  find  here  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  laws  in  the 
various  States  and  countries  are  not  alf 
alike,  but  there  are  some  settled  princi- 
ples on  the  subject  which  are  of  interest 
and  tend  to  g^ve  one  a  better  understand- 
ing of  it. 

During  October  of  1910,  the  eighth 
International  Prison  Congress  met  at 
Washington  and  laid  down  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples upon  which  modern  reformatory 
work  should  be  based.     They  are: 

1.  That  no  prisoner,  no  matter  what 
his  age  or  past  record,  should  be  assum- 
ed to  be  incapable  of  improvement. 

2.  The  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  not  merely  to  impose  a  sen- 
tence which  shall  be  retributive  and  de- 
terrent, but  also  to  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 


3.  That  this  reformation  is  most  like- 
ly to  be  accomplished  by  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  mental  quickening, 
physical  development,  and  such  employ- 
ment as  will  place  the  prisoner  on  a  good 
industrial  basis. 

4.  That  the  reformatory  system  is  in- 
compatible with  short  sentences  and  a 
relatively  long  period  of  reformatory 
treatment  is  more  likely  to  be  beneficial 
than  repeated  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment under  severer  conditions. 

5.  That  reformatory  treatment  should 
be  continued  with  a  system  of  liberation 
on  parole  under  proper  guardianship  and 
supervision  on  the  advice  of  a  suitable 
board. 

The  congress  also  urged  that  a  system 
of  special  treatment  be  adopted  for  adol- 
escent criminals,  whether  recidivist  or 
not.  Tribunals  should  be  empowered  to 
sentence  to  special  treatment  which  (i) 
should  be  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of 
the  full  application  of  all  possible  means 
of  reformation  and  (2)  shall  admit  the 
right  of  conditional  liberation  as  already 
mentioned. 

There  is  no  better  explanation  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  in  the  reclamation  of 
men  than  the  following  words  of  C.  R. 
Henderson : 

"It  has  been  said  that  State  justice  has 

but  one  task,  to  punish  its  enemies ;  that 

reformation,  if  this  is  possible,  should  be 

left    to    philanthropists,    sentimentalists, 

dreamers.     This  state  of    mind    iiofnores 
certain   facts — that  the  State  alone  h?»s 

control  of  the  forces  which  influence  the 

character    of   the   prisoner.     The    State 

alone  can  direct  his  conduct;  the  State 

is  only  another  name  for  the  organ  of 

public  duty  and  will ;  it  is  not  moral  as 

a  machine,  but  it  expresses  the  morality 

of  the  people  who  create  and  maintain  its 
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institutions  and  make  its  laws.  The 
State  is  responsible  for  what  happens  to 
the  prisoner  while  he  is  under  entire  con- 
trol if  it  turns  him  out  crippled  in  body, 
dwarfed  in  thought,  without  skill  or  in- 
dustry, filled  with  revenge." 

What  of  the  Family? 

But  the  Prison  Association  looks  even 
beyond  this  to  the  family  of  the  man  un- 
dergoing imprisonment.  What  of  them? 
They  also  are  in  need  of  protection.  It 
is  important  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drift  into  crime  through  want. 
The  association,  where  it  can,  is  seeing 
to  this. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The  man  was 
in  State  prison.  There  was  his  wife,  a 
sick  woman,  refined,  of  good  character, 
with  two  small  children  to  be  taken  care 
of.  The  only  one  to  meet  this  situation 
was  a  fourteen  year  old  boy.  They 
were,  therefore,  practically  destitute. 
Twenty  dollars  a  month  for  ten  months 
was  needed  to  save  this  family.  The  as- 
sociation raised  the  money.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  cases. 

The  reclamation  of  criminals  is  most 
difficult.  It  does  not  work  out  quite  as 
smoothly  in  fact  as  in  theory.  Some  of 
the  obstacles  are  the  self  consciousness 
of  the  men,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
them  suitable  employment,  and  their  con- 
tinuance of  the  weaknesses  which  have 
led  them  into  crime. 

Every  criminal  is  more  or  less  self- 
conscious.  He  is  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  strangers  can  tell  that  he  has  been  in 
prison.  It  makes  no  difference  how  hard 
one  tries,  it  seems  impossible  to  convince 
the  men  that  no  one  need  know  they 
have  been  convicts.  This  is  a  sad  phase 
of  the  situation.     It  is  a  great  bar  to 


reformation,  for  it  makes  the  man  on 
parole  shy  and  unwilling  to  join  social 
organizations  and  seek  company  where 
he  would  come  in  contact  with  the  sober 
and  industrious.  Much  crime  is  due  to 
bad  company.  The  latter  is  the  stepping 
stone  to  drink  and  gambling.  As  a  con- 
sequence when  the  man  comes  out  under 
parole,  the  important  object  is  to  put  him 
in  good  company  where  no  such  vices 
obtain,  but  his  fear  that,  in  the  newer 
circles  they  will  find  out  he  has  been  in 
jail,  and  shun  him  as  a  consequence,  is  a 
very  grave  obstacle. 

But  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  find 
him  suitable  employment.  This  is  the 
hardest  problem  of  the  parole  agent  and 
his  assistants.  There  is  on  one  hand  the 
problem,  who  will  give  suitable  employ- 
ment to  the  ex-convict,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  fact  that  if  the  man  out  of  jail  can- 
not get  work  and  a  chance  to  rise  again, 
he  is  bound  to  lapse  back  into  criminal- 
ity. The  doors  of  employment  are  not 
entirely  closed,  but  the  work  is  often  out 
of  harmony  with  his  tastes  and  the  wages 
very  small.  Both  complaints  are  fre- 
quently made  by  men  on  parole.  But 
there  are  many  who  accept  these  diffi- 
cult conditions  of  employment  and  rise 
above  them.  An  interesting  case  in  point 
is  that  of  a  German  bookkeeper  who  wai 
sent  to  jail  for  forgery.  Upon  his  re- 
lease, employment  was  secured  for  hin 
in  a  coal  yard  trimming  scows.  The  mar 
stuck  to  his  task  and  eventually  was 
taken  into  the  office.  He  is  now  tlu 
confidential  man  of  the  firm.  Whcr 
convicted  of  the  crime,  his  wife  anc 
children  went  abroad  to  live.  He  has 
been  able  to  send  for  them  and  but  re- 
cently the  reunited  happy  family  visitec 
the  association.  This  is  not  an  exccp 
tional  case.     Many  of  the  yoimger  crim 
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inals  who  are  sent  to  the  reformatories 
and  prison  are  taught  trades  during  their 
confinement  and  are  usually  found  simil- 
ar employment  upon  their  release.  When 
they  are  paroled,  they  are  required  to 
make  six  reports  to  the  parole  agent  of 
what  they  are  doing,  before  receiving  an 
absolute  discharge.  The  reports  they 
make  by  letter.  They  are  also  required 
to  appear  six  times  for  an  oral  question- 
ing as  to  their  behavior  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing. The  following  is  one  of  the  many 
reports  received: 

"Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
getting  along  alright,  have  been  working 
steady  since  I  made  my  last  report.  I  have 
earned  $42  of  which  $18  went  for  an  over- 
coat, $8  JFor  board,  $12  for  carfare  and  din- 
ner and  saved  $4. 

"The  work  which  I  am  doing  is  not 
very  pleasant  and  I  have  a  better  one  in  view 
at  the  trade  which  I  learned  at  Elmira. 

"I  am  working  for  the and  have  to  go 

from  Jersey  City  to  there  every  day. 

"I  can't  think  of  any  more  to  write  but  to 
say  that  I  am  trying  my  best  to  make  a  man 
of  myself." 

Those  who  FaiU 

The  tragedies  are  those  too  weak  to 
make  good.  During  the  year  1910, 
the  Prison  Association  was  forced  to  re- 
turn sixty-six  men  for  violation  of  their 
parole  and  seventy-three  after  they  had 
received  their  absolute  release.  A  most 
interesting  as  well  as  pathetic  case  was 
that  of  a  man  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  killing  his  wife  while  in  a 
drunken  rage.  He  had  served  twenty 
years  when  he  became  eligible  to  parole. 
The  man  was  brought  to  New  York  and 
the  Association  found  employment  for 
him  in  Brooklyn.  The  work  was  white- 
washing cellars  and  the  salary  so  small 
that  money  was  advanced  to  him  from 
time  to  time  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  live.  As  he  did  well  and  there 
was  every  hope  that  he  had  reformed, 


better  employment  at  a  salary  of  $15  a 
week  was  obtained  for  him  in  New  York. 
When  this  new  position  was  secured, 
Mr.  Rodgers  urged  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  the  right  sort  of  com- 
panions for  his  spare  hours  during  the 
evening.  The  parole  agent  offered  to 
secure  him  membership  in  a  club  where 
no  one  would  know  his  past.  The  man, 
however,  preferred  to  choose  his  own 
companions.  As  a  result,  he  got  in  with 
a  "mixed-ale  crowd,"  began  to  carouse, 
and  the  association  returned  him  to  pris- 
on. He  has  been  there  about  thirteen 
months.  Last  month,  •  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  parole  agent  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  case  in  this  interesting  way : 

'  The  question  in  my  case  may  arise :  is  it 
possible  after  a  long  and  severe  punishment, 
a  man  is  given  a  chance  to  make  good  and 
fails,  that  there  is  any  probability  of  reforma- 
tion? And  this  is  just  the  question  that  you 
must  answer  yourself  in  order  to  have  faith 
in  my  declarations.  Please  be  indulgent  in 
your  judgment  of  me  and  consider  that  the 
only  way  the  cause  for  the  mistakes  I  have 
made  can  be  explained  is  by  psychological  rea- 
soning; for  that  is  the  only  excuse  I  can  and 
will  offer  for  my  weakness.  Isn't  it  reason- 
able to  assume  that,  a  person  being  confined 
for  twenty  long  years,  deprived  of  the  activi- 
ties, comforts  and  pleasures  that  a  human  be- 
ing craves  for,  always  thinking  and  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  may  enjoy  those 
things  and  when  the  time  does  arrive,  to  be 
so  overjoyed  and  dazed  with  the  happiness  of 
the  new  life,  that  he  is  liable  to  make  expres- 
sion of  that  overflow  of  spirits  in  some  reck- 
less and  unthinking  manner.  During  the  past 
thirteen  months  of  my  imprisonment,  since  my 
return  for  violation  of  parole,  I  have  suffer- 
ed mental  ang^uish  undescribable.  It  is  only 
since  my  return  after  tasting  the  sweetness 
and  possibilities  which  lie  in  a  life  of  freedom 
that  I  have  come  to  look  the  bitter  truth  in 
the  face  and  realize  the  foolishness  and  en- 
ormity of  my  error.  Although  this  recommit- 
ment has  caused  me  much  suffering,  I  am  on 
the  other  hand  glad  that  fate  directed  you  ta 
take  the  course  you  did  in  sending  me  here 
for  it  has  proved  to  be  the  saving  of  my  life 
and  future.  During  this  time  my  mind  has 
had  ample  time  to  do  clear  and  sensible  think- 
ing and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  made  such 
firm  resolutions  to  make  good  and  prove  to 
you  and  my  friends  that  I  am  not  beyond  re- 
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demption,  that  only  death  could  keep  me  from 
fulfilling.  I  have  still  a  large  part  of  my  life 
befoip  me  and  I  feel  that  I  possess  the  intel- 
ligence, ambition  and  will,  to  yet  make  a  suc- 
cess in  any  legitimate  undertaking.  I  know 
you  well  enough  to  believe  that  you  will  do 
all  in  your  power  to  help  a  man  with  honest 
and  sincere  intentions.  Do  you  doubt  my  sin- 
cerity? and  have  you  lost  faith  in  humanity 
because    of    this    disappointment   you    experi- 


enced in  my  failure?  My  only  prayer  now  is 
for  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  you  that  because 
a  man  once  errs,  he  is  not  hopeless  and  to 
turn  your  disappointment  into  admiration  and 
the  pleasure  a  man  feels  in  doing  a  good  deed. 
This  is  in  your  power  to  give  me  and  I  again 
assure  you  that  I  know  and  realize  the  value 
of  liberty  and  good  advice  and  when  I  leave 
here,  they  will  be  the  foundation  and  asset  of 
my  future  success  and  sobriety." 
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They  (the  McNamaras)  are  not  "heroes  of  labor,"  nor  any  other  kind  of 
heroes.  Heroes  do  not  perform  deeds  like  those  to  which  they  confess  for 
"$250  down  and  $1,000  when  the  job  was  completed."  The  most  merciful 
characterization  must  be  that  they  are  degenerates  in  whom  the  prevailing  in- 
dustrial chaos  has  bred  a  callousness,  and  to  whom  industrial  antagonisms  have 
furnished  a  profitable  opportunity.  Their  names,  at  least,  ought  not  to  be 
associated  with  the  cause  of  industrial  emancipation.  They  are  not  even  fana- 
tics. John  Brown  was  a  fanatic.  But  John  Brown  bore  the  torch  so  that  its 
light  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  for  those  who  sought  him  with  shot  and 
steel.  And  he  courted  the  crown  of  martydom.  Think  of  John  Brown  lead- 
ing any  of  his  raids  for  "$250  down  and  $1,000  on  completion." — ^Joseph  Dana 
Miller,  Editor  "Single  Tax  Review,"  in  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Globe, 


EVOLUTION  VS.  REVOLUTION. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO  DURAS. 

AUTHOR  OF  PAIX  PAR  L'ORGANIZATION  INTERNATIONLE. 


*You  are  having  this  great  burden  of  armament  piled  up  in  times  of  peace,  and  if  it 
goes  on  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  generation  it  will  be- 
come   intolerable. 

"There  are  those  who  think  that  it  will  lead  to  war  precisely  because  it  is  already  be- 
coming intolerable. 

"I  think  it  much  more  likely  that  the  burden  will  be  dissipated  by  an  internal  revolu- 
tion, by  a  revolt  of  the  masses  of  men  against  taxation." 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY, 
LONDON,  March   13,   191 1.  Secretary  of  Foreign   Affairs. 


ONE  Common  Cause  of  mankind  is 
Peace — International  peace,  intra- 
national peace  and  industrial 
peace — ^because  it  is  the  aegis  under 
which  civilization  can  reach  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  development.  Evo- 
lution may  be  slow,  and  revolution  may 
be  rapid,  for  indeed  this  swift  age  of 
world  progress  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  al- 
most revolutionary.  But,  if  evolution 
consists  of  a  series  of  peaceful  revolu- 
tions revolving  in  a  spiral,  leading  from 
serfdom  and  slavery  to  freedom  and 
liberty,  then  each  complete  circuit  goes 
onward  and  upward  from  temporal  mat- 
ter to  infinite  spirit,  from  mortal  man 
to  Eternal  God. 

This  twentieth  century  demands 
peaceful  evolution  above  all  things  else, 
for  we  are  running  amuck  with  new 
and  strange  doctrines,  creeds  and  faiths, 
which  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  the 
night  and  take  possession  of  us.  The 
good  old-fashioned  ways,  ideas  and 
ideals  have  less  and  less  grasp  upon  us, 


and  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  past,  and 
disregard  the  future,  in  our  intense  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  present — now — today. 
However,  as  we  can  only  see  the  to- 
morrow through  yesterday,  and  as  it  is 
only  by  the  past  that  we  can  judge  the 
future,  we  can  see  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  to  the  fact  that  we  are  en- 
tering upon  the  greatest  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  the  modem 
progressive  movement  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  all  the  civilized  peoples  of  the 
entire  earth  and  there  is  now  begin- 
ning to  exist  a  universal  consciousness 
of  real  brotherhood. 

The  past  century  had  established  the 
rights  of  man,  while  the  present  century 
is  establishing  the  duties  of  man,  for  hu- 
man rights  and  privileges  are  only  com- 
mensurately  proportional  to  human  du- 
ties and  obligations,  and,  as  property 
rights  are  not  above  human  rights,  it  is 
a  human  duty  to  keep  human  rights 
above  property   rights. 
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This  is  the  great  task  of  the  day,  and 
if  we  cannot  solve  the  problem,  I  can 
see  the  parting  of  the  ways,  where  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  about  to  divide 
into    two    opposing    forces — those    who 
have-not   against   those   who    have,   the 
radicals    against   the   conservatives,    the 
collectivists  against  the  individualists  and 
the  revolutionists  against  the  evolution- 
ists.    Society  to-day  is  highly  conserva- 
tive, partially  individualistic  and  entirely 
evolutionary,   and    the   present    interna- 
tional status  quo  and  intra-national  ex- 
isting order  can   only  be  preserved  by 
constructive   and    progressive    reform — 
not  by  obstructive  or  resistant  reaction, 
which  develops  the  extremes  of  society 
by  destroying  the  middle  order. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  society 
man  has  emerged  from  the  individualis- 
tic to  the  collectiveistic  status,  for  law,  so- 
ciety and  government  are  of  themselves 
creatures  of  a  collection  of  men  in  their 
endeavors  to  advance  the  common  good. 
But  a  proportionate  amount  of  indivi- 
<lualism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serv^e  the  existence  of  society.  It  is  the 
pro  and  con,  the  positive  and  negative  in 
society,  like  the  forces  of  cohesion  and 
difussion,  or  attraction  and  repulsion  in 
matter,  caused  by  friction,  struggle  and 
strife,  that  keep  it  together. 

Still  it  must  be  well,  understood  and 
recognized  that  when  friction,  struggle 
and  strife  becomes  too  intense,  society, 
like  matter  becomes  chaotic.  On  the  one 
liand,  if  the  attractive  forces  are  over- 
poweringly  great,  society  becomes  con- 
sumed, while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
repulsive  forces  become  overpoweringly 
great,  society  disintegrates.  The  social 
system  is  as  complicated,  intricate  and 
delicate  as  the  human  physical  system. 


It  has  its  birth,  its  life  to  live,  and  its 
death.     It  has  its  periods  of  sickness. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  short  paper  to 
show  that  the  body  politic  has  symptoms 
of  serious  disease  and  to  prove  that  ra- 
tional moderation,  yet  rational  progress 
in  all  things,  is  the  only  remedy  that 
will  cure.  We  must  not  be  too  fast,  yet 
we  dare  not  be  too  slow.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  at  present  very 
great  social  unrest  through  the  globe. 
This  is  more  or  less  directly  due  to  the 
ever-increasing  high  cost  of  living,  which 
has  in  the  past  decade  made  great  jumps 
by  reason  of  the  conversion  of  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  extracted  from 
the  natural  resources  for  the  national 
defenses — or,  in  more  specific  terms,  it 
is  due  to  the  free  and  unlimited  competi- 
tion in  the  building  of  armaments,  which 
has  accelerated  the  appropriations  for 
military  purposes  to  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  annual  national  budgets. 

The  Question  of  Militerism. 

The  Hague  Conferences  which  are 
meetings  of  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ments, in  the  main,  could  not  consider 
the  question  of  armaments,  for  it  is  a 
problem  which  is  in  its  very  nature  econ- 
omic, and,  as  the  parliaments  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  matters  of 
finance  (that  is  taxation  and  appropria- 
tion), it  is  very  necessary  that  an  offi- 
cial meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
parliaments  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  this  most  important  phase  of 
the  peace  movement. 

The  political  forces  of  the  entire  world 
are  centering  themselves  upon  the  pre- 
ponderingly  paramount  issue  of  militer- 
ism, and  unless  the  nations  can  prevent 
the  tendency  toward  the  abnormal  de- 
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pment  of  armament  by  international 
lation  of  the  budgets,  the  radical  ex- 
list  and  agitator  can  attack  the  pres- 
unorganized  international  relations 
sufficient  vigor  to  stir  such  class 
ed  that  may  divide  the  peoples  of  the 
d  into  a  dual  cast  and  precipitate 
ersal  revolution. 

rikes  are  becoming  more  and  more 
alent  by  reason  of  the  acuteness  of 
struggle  for  existence  caused  by  the 
oist's  constant  demands  for  a  larger 
larger  army  and  navy,  and  the  radi- 
Revolutionary  Socialist  heralds  the 
when  an  international  strike  will  de- 
p  into  a  world  revolt.  God  forbid 
it  should  ever  come,  for  it  would 
n  temporary  chaos  and  then  absolute 


despotism — ^the  rule  of  a  Caesar,  an 
Tiberius    and  a  Nero. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  labor 
and  capital  have  always  worked  together, 
because  labor  is  potential  capital  and 
capital  is  latent  labor.  They  are  on«i 
and  the  same  thing  in  different  forms 
and  indispensible  to  each  other,  for  there 
can  be  no  capital  without  labor  nor  labor 
without  capital. 

The  intellectual  leaders  of  the  world 
see  the  social,  political  and  economic 
crisis,  which  is  rapidly  reaching  that  crit- 
ical, crucial  and  vital  point,  that  will  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  peoples  of  this 
earth  are  to  suffer  a  greater  catastrophe 
than  has  ever  before  beset  civilization. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  pre- 
vent  it — social    reform — Evolution  ! 


LUXURIES  UNDER  SOCIALISM. 

Dm  The  Socialist  Catechism: 

"Q.  Is  not  expenditure  for  luxuries  'good  for  trade,'  and  so  beneficial  to 
workers  ?  A.  It  is  only  good  for  the  trade  of  the  producers  of  luxuries 
exactly  the  amount  which  it  withdraws  from  the  producers  of   useful  things. 

"Q.  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  spending  money  upon  luxuries?  A.  The 
jtruction  of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  and  the  absolute  waste  of  the  labor 
mt  in  reproducing  it."     (p.   13). 

What  we  should  like  to  know: 

How  the  distinction  between  a  "luxury"  and  a  "necessity"  is  to  be  determ- 
d  by  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth? 

Who  is  to  have  the  power  to  pronounce  this  autocratic  mandate  that  would 
)rive  somebody  of  the  right  to  spend  the  fruits  of  his   own  labor  in  his  own 

y? 

Magnificent  ''freedom'' — this ! 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 


BY  THOMAS  F.  WOODLOCK. 


THE  Laymen's  League  for  Retreat 
and  Social  Studies,  was  founded 
in  191 1  with  two  main  objects  in 
view,  both  indicated  by  its  title. 
The  first  of  these  was  to  establish  firm- 
ly as  a  feature  of  Catholic  life  in  this 
country  the  practice  among  laymen  of 
making  once  a  year  a  regular  retreat 
after  the  manner  laid  down  in  the  "Spir- 
itual Exercises"   of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola. 

The  second  object — ^the  study  of  So- 
cial questions — has  also  received  definite 
attention,  and  a  short  sketch  of  this  part 
of  the  school's  work  will  no  doubt  in- 
terest the  readers  of  The  Common 
Cause. 

On    Monday,  November  6,  191 1,   the 
League   formally  opened,   at  the   rooms 
of  the  Fordham  Law  School,  140  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York  City,  its  "School 
of  Social  Studies."     It  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  set  forth  the  na- 
ture, and  describe  the  methods  of  the 
League's   work     with     regard     to    this 
School,  the  first  of  its  kind  established 
in  this  part    of  the  country.     When,  a 
little  more   than   two  years   ago,   steps 
were  taken  to  organize    the    "Laymen's 
Tletreat  Movement"  in  America,  it  was 
clear  to  those   who  had   the  matter  in 
band  that  the  time  had  come  for  Catho- 
lic laymen  to  take  a  more  active  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  social  problems  of 
the  day  and  particularly  in  the  greatest 
question  of  all,  namely  Socialism.     And 
It  was  decided  that,  as  soon  as  the  House 


of  Retreat  should  be  firmly  established, 
steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  furnish 
Catholic  men  with  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  thoroughly  with  what, 
from  many  points  of  view,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  dangerous  combina- 
tion of  forces  that  has  ever  threatened 
the  church  and  the  body  politic  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Rising  Tide  of  Socialism. 

The  rising  tide  of  Socialism  is  easily 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  in 
the  European  countries,  and  the  results 
of  the  191 1  elections  in  America  should 
suffice  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  too  cavalierly  assumed  that  in 
this  country  the  Socialist  party  is  still  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  social  and  poli- 
tical equations.  Without  unnecessarily 
emphasizing  denominational  differences. 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  point 
out  that  Socialism  and  the  Catholic 
Church  are  open  enemies — and  have 
been  so  from  the  first  moment  that 
Socialism  took  definite  steps.  Born  as 
it  was  in  revolution,  nurtured  at  the 
breast  of  a  philosophy  of  rank  material- 
ism, proclaiming  a  religion  of  irreligion, 
and  a  morality  of  class-egoism,  class- 
hatred,  and  class-warfare,  giving  the 
hand-clasp  of  brotherhood  to  avowed 
anarchy  and  atheism,  while  all  the  while 
protesting  like  Cromwell  that  it  "med- 
dled with  ho  man's  belief,"  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Catholic  Church  recognized 
at  its  birth,    its  old  foe  in  yet  another 
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incarnation.  She  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  no  mere  academic  theory  of  econo- 
mics but  an  anti-reHgious  welt  anschau- 
ung,  or  philosophy  of  life,  and  that  with 
it  could  be  no  compromise,  nor  anything 
but  war  to  the  end.  And  war  it  has  been 
— war  it  is  to  be.  There  is  an  old  adage 
— Fas  est  ab  hoste  Doceri — ^and  the 
School  of  Social  Studies  now  conducted 
by  the  Laymen's  League  is  earnest  of 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  publicly  made 
on  its  behalf  in  open  meeting  at  Car- 
negie Hall  on  May  7,  191 1:  "To  fight 
study  with  study,  organization  with  or- 
ganization, and  a  religion  of  rank  mater- 
ialism with  the  eternal  truths  of  Catholic 
faith."     (Address  of  President). 

Briefly,  the  school  is  designed  to  train 
a  body  of  lecturers  in  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Socialism  and  send  them. out 
among  the  Catholic  Societies  to  tell  Ca- 
tholic men  and  women  the  truth  about 
Socialism.  It  is  indeed  a  species  of 
Crusade  that  is  being  arranged  for — or 
if  one  choose,  an  Apostolate.  Working- 
men  earning  wages  form  a  very  large 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Socialist  missionaries 
have  always  made  special  efforts  to  reach 
these  men  and  convert  them  to  the  So- 
cialist cause.  Fortunately  these  mission- 
aries have  had  very  small  success  thus 
far  in  Catholic  ranks.  It  is  because  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure  that  the  Lay- 
men's League  has  inaugurated  its  Cru- 
sade or  Apostolate. 

The   Training    of  Lecturers. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Social 
Studies  for  the  year  1911-1912  will  con- 
sist of  twenty-four  lectures  in  course 
which  will  contain  a  conspectus  of  the 
entire  subject  of  Socialism.  The  class 
numbers  some  thirty  men,  each  one  of 


whom  is  expected  to  develop  into  a  com- 
petent lecturer  on  the  question,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  year's  school-work.  The  lec- 
tures are  divided  into  three  main  depart- 
ments, the  first  and  most  important  of 
which  will  contain  twelve  lectures  by  the 
Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.,  on  the  subject: 
**Socialism  in  its  Principles  is  Irreligious 
and  Immoral."  These  constitute  the  first 
term's  work,  closing  with  the  Christmas 
holidays.  The  class  nights  are  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  of  each  week  from  8:15 
to  about  9:45  p.  m.  The  second  term 
opens  on  Monday,  January  15,  when 
Professor  John  A.  Ryan  will  commence 
his  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject: "Socialism's  Appeal  to  the  Work- 
ingman  is  Delusive  and  Dangerous,"  and 
will  be  followed  by  the  writer  of  this, 
article  who  will  deal  with  the  purely 
economic  aspect  of  Socialism  in  six  lec- 
tures under  the  head  "Socialism  in  its. 
Proposals  is  Impracticable  and  Impossi- 
ble." After  the  conclusion  of  the  regu- 
lar lecture  course,  the  school  will  de- 
vote itself  to  trying  out  individual  lec- 
turers and  to  giving  its  students  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  practical  experience 
in  platform  work,  probably  also  in  de- 
bate. The  opening  sessions  of  the  school 
have  made  it  quite  manifest  that  the  first 
year's  class  contains  some  first-class  ma- 
terial and  this  feature  of  the  year's  work 
is  likely  to  prove  most  interesting  and 
valuable. 

A  Voluntary  Work. 

The  League  expects  to  use  its  lecturers . 
very  largely  among  the  parochial  socie- 
ties and  clubs,  also  among  the  non-paro- 
chial organizations  of  both  men  and 
women.  An  important  feature  of  the 
School  of  Social  Studies  is  that  no  com- 
pensation is  given  to  professors,  no  fees, 
are  asked  from  students,  nor  are  there- 
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incidental  expenses  of  any  kind.  More- 
over, the  League  will  insist  that,  when 
its  staff  of  lecturers  commences  work, 
no  charge  shall  be  made  for  admission 
to  any  meeting  at  which  a  League  lec- 
turer speaks.  The  entire  work  is  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  everyone  and  is 
done  in  a  true  crusader's  spirit,  nor  is 
the  sacrifice  entailed  in  time  and  energy 
a  small  one  by  any  means. 

While  the  School  of  Social  Studies 
has  devoted  the  work  of  the  year  191 1- 
12  exclusively  to  Socialism — and  will 
probably  treat  the  year  19 12- 13  similarly 
— it  is  intended  eventually  to  take  up 
other  social  questions  and  treat  them  in 
the  same  way  so  far  as  class  work  is 
concerned.  Such  subjects  as  Christian 
Apologetics  and  Modern  Civics,  for  ex- 
ample, furnish  ample  opportunity  for 
profitable  study.  But  war  upon  Social- 
ism is  the  business  at  present  in  hand. 

The  School  of  Social  Studies  being 
designed  exclusively  for  students  who 
expect  to  become  active  participants  in 
the  work  of  lecturing,  it  was  determined 
by  the  Leagn-i^  to  give  in  the  year  1911-12 
a  short  course  of  popular  lectures  to 
which  the  public  would  be  admitted  and 
in  which  subjects  of  Catholic  and  social 
interest  should  be  treated.  At  the  invi- 
tation of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  New  York  (the  Honor- 
ary President  of  the  Laymen's  League 
for  Retreat  and  Social  Studies)  these 
lectures  are  to  be  given  at  Cathedral  Col- 


lege, New  York  City.  The  course,  will 
be  opened  by  a  series  of  four  lectures^ 
under  the  general  head  of :  "The  Church 
and  the  Age'*,  in  which  the  Rev.  John 
Corbett.  S.  J.,  will  deal  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  toward  (i)  Historical 
Research;  (2)  Biblical  Criticism;  (3) 
The  Index  of  Forbidden  Books,  and  (4) 
Recent  Errors.  He  will  be  followed  in 
the  course  by  Conde  B.  Fallen,  Ph.  D.,. 
James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  and  An- 
drew J.  Shipman,  each  of  whom  will 
give  two  lectures  at  Cathedral  College. 
It  is  expected  to  make  the  popular  lec- 
ture course  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
"Social  Studies"  Department  of  the 
League's  work  in  this  city. 

A  large  and  well  selected  library  of 
books  upon  social  questions  has  been 
placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  School,  at 
140  Nassau  Street,  for  the  convenience 
of  students.  It  will  probably  be  found 
necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  the 
text  book  required  in  the  special  work 
of  the  school  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  a  series  of  tracts  and  leaf- 
lets will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. For  it  is  clear  from  the  immense 
interest  that  has  been  shown  by  the 
opening  of  the  School  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge  in  the  question  of  Socialism 
and  it  is  the  task  of  the  Laymen's 
League  for  Retreat  and  Social  Studies 
to  meet  the  demand  as  fully  and  as 
promptly  as  possible. 
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n  end  to  end  of  the  country  the 
St  vote,  at  the  November  election, 
d  decisive  gains.  Socialist  can- 
5  for  miner  offices  were  elected 
ly  States,  but  among  the  most  im- 
t  victories  were  the  clean  sweep 

Lunn  ticket  in  Schenectady  and 
jction  of  Mayors  in  Utah,  Minne- 
>Iew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Missis- 
and   Ohio,  the    latter  State  now 

no  less  than  eleven  cities  in  the 
of  the  Socialists.  Three  Assem- 
1  were  also  elected  in  the  East — 

New  York,  one  in  Rhode  Island 
ne  in  Massachusetts.     In  several 

where  no  definite  victories  were 
ed  the  Socialists  cast  enough  votes 
:ure    official    recognition    for    the 

ing   his    predictions   on   the   gains 

by  the   Socialists   in   November, 

essman  Victor  L.  Bergen  has  as- 

that  the  party  will  poll  2,000,000 

in  this  year's  presidential  election. 

ders  of  the  party  in  New  York 
no  less  confident. 

•ris  Hillquit  thought  Socialism  had 
)  a  point  where  politicians  must 
1  with  it  whether  they  want  10  or 
Charles  Edward  Russell  agreed 
Hillquit  and  added  that  the  older 
5  would  try   to  fool  the  people  by 


organizing  a  fake  reform  party  in  order 
to  cheat  the  Socialist  party  out  of  its 
earned  rewards.  Julius  Gerber,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  local  of  the  So- 
cialist party,  advanced  reasons  for  the 
gains  made  at  the  last  election.  **One 
of  these,"  he  said,  "is  the  Government's 
prosecution  of  the  trusts  which  caused 
plants  to  shut  down  and  throw  many 
men  out  of  work." 

In  general  the  public  press  was  apathe- 
tic, looking  upon  the  result  as  more 
amusing  than  terrifying — a  sort  of  gen- 
tle slap  at  the  "bosses,"  that  they  might 
be  warned  to  be  more  careful  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  New  York  Call,  however,  ac- 
cepted the  victory  as  a  direct  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  that  the  reins 
of  government  be  turned  over  to  them 
without  delay.  On  November  9,  The 
Call  said,  editorially: 

"In  casting  your  superior  glance  over 
the  election  returns,  my  masters,  have 
you  condescended  to  notice  that  the 
working  people  are  asking  that  you  turn 
your  ownership  of  America  over  to 
them?  That  they  are  announcing  their 
intention  to  'act  as  receiver'  for  what 
you  have  heretofore  considered  your 
'property  ?' 

"It's  a  strictly  business  proposition,  and 
as  alleged  business  men,  you  should  take 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  it. 
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"The  working  class  is  about  to  declare 
you   bankrupt.     They  have  known  long 
ago  that  you  were  bankrupt,  and  formal 
proceedings  are  about  to  be  taken  against 
you.     Formal,  legal  proceedings,  in  the 
shape  of  an  enormously  increased  Social- 
ist   vote,   duly  registered  and   certified, 
and    that    will    be   doubled    or   perhaps 
trebled    within   one   year    from   present 
date.     A  vote  that  will  still  more  strong- 
ly   proclaim  your  bankruptcy  and  their 
receivership. 

"You  have  mismanaged  the  world,  and 
it  is  about  to  be  taken  from  you.  You 
are  incapable,  incompetent,  unfit  to  be 
intrusted  with  such  a  burden.  We  shall 
relieve  you  of  it.  You  are  not  *practi^ 
cal  business  men.'  You  are  stupid,  fat- 
uous, hopeless  muddlers,  and  what  you 
have  shall  be  taken  from  you.  You  can- 
not hold   it  much  longer.     We  want  it 


and  we  shall  take  it,  and  are  g 
due  and  formal  notice  of  our 

:|c     :|c     9|c     9|c     * 

"Increase  your  army  and  n 
police  and  *Cossacks,'  your  n: 
organized  strikebreakers,  all  t 
of  your  *law  and  order,*  the 
which  you  designate  your  anr 
incompetency.  Let  them  all  cc 
have  calculated  on  them  in  adva 
are  learning  how  to  isolate  an 
those  disease  germs,  learning 
business  it  not  to  fight  with 
but  with  you.  It  is  a  class  stru 
class  and  ours. 

***** 

"Yesterday  we  gave  you  the 
notice   to   quit.     Others   will 
due  succession. 

"This  is  the  social  revolution 
ters.    What  think  ye  of  it.'* 


//.     THE  REAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ELECTION. 


By  Bird  S.  Coler. 


The  really  significant  feature  of  the 
last  general  election  was  not  the  success 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Middle 
West,  nor  yet  its  setbacks  in  some  of 
those  States  in  which  it  was  victorious 
last  year,  but  the  rash  of  Socialism  that 
broke  out  upon  the  country. 

The  candidates  of  the  Socialist  Party 
for  municipal  offices  were  elected  in 
many  cities;  its  total  vote  doubled  and 
trebled    in   many   communities. 

It  has  now  quite  a  few  mayors  to  boast 
of,  as  well  as  its  one  Representative  in 
Congress. 

The  man  who  has  studied  the  progress 
of  Socialism  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 


rope will  expect  to  find  it  stroi 
er  than  weaker  in  the  next  f 
The  view  that  it  will  wax  and 
Knownothing^sm,   Greenbackisi 
lism,   is  a   superficial   view, 
roots  deeper  than  did  any  of  th 
were    but    the    precipitations 
clouds  of  protest  always  prese 
political  sky. 

Socialism  is  something  th 
from  seeds  carefully  planted 
that  our  public  school  system 
lized.  The  one  Congressmar 
handful  of  Mayors,  they  are  bi 
ginning.  The  school  childrer 
generation  have  yet  to  vote,  tc 
under  the  impulse  and  directioi 
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zed  education  the  suffrage  their 

ship  gives  them.    The  State  has 

I  tomorrow  over  to  the  MateriaHsm 

political  expression  is  Socialism. 

may  as  well  look  facts  in  the  face. 

I  do  no  good  to  cover  our  faces 
lur  hands.     The  names  of  the  So- 

cities,  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles, 
liddle    West    towns,    Schnectady, 

a  Christian  clerg}'man  leads  the 
in  host;  these  are  but  the  first 
)f  leakage  in  the  dike  we  have  neg- 
The  debacle  is  to  come  yet. 

at  docs  it  mean  to  America  ?  Some 
t  such  as  the  change  from  Federal- 
)  Democracy,  from  Democracy  to 
jism,  from  Whiggism  back  to  De- 
cy,  from  Democracy  to  Republi- 
1?  It  means  something  other  than 
changes,  something  different  not 
ree  but  in  nature.  A  new  concep- 
f  government — its  substitution  for 
itural  laws  of  commerce,   for  the 

II  laws  of  family  relationship,  for 
n.     Its  deification. 

lization  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is 

if  it  might  be  better,  it  might  be 

also — upon  a  unitary  basis   that 

d  in  accord  with  the  law  of  human 

.     God  made  each  man  and  each 

n.     He  did  not  cast  society  en  bloc. 

n  beings  are  not  born  in  communi- 

L   hundred  thousand  ligatured  to- 

in  some  amazing  monstrosity  like 

times-multiplied    Siamese    Twins. 

man  is  born,  alone  he  dies.     That 

!  truth  lies  at  the  root  of  individual- 

t  has  been  determinative  in  the  de- 

nent   of   society  and   it  predooms 

ming  Socialistic  experiment.    And, 


if  this  State  shall  pass  into  Socialistic 
control,  woe  unto  it  in  the  day  when  the 
failure  shall  be  apparent  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  false  light,  for  the  in- 
dividuality of  man  that  makes  Socialism 
impossible  stands  not  in  the  way  of  An- 
archy ! 

In  times  of  peril  to  the  Republic  weak 
men  become  hysterical  but  strong  men 
simply  set  their  teeth  and  face  what  may 
be  impending.  Without  the  slightest  hys- 
teria we  may  point  out  that  Socialism 
is  a  very  grave  peril  to  our  American 
State.  Its  success  would  mean  change 
in  many  things;  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  principles  of  government  we  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  beginning  and  a  war  of 
extermination  against  all  religion.  If 
the  clerical  candidate  of  the  Socialist 
Party  in  Schenectady,  or  any  other  good 
Christian  whose  love  of  justice  has  been 
misled  by  the  Veiled  Prophet's  Promise 
of  a  heaven  on  earth,  believes  that  So- 
cialism is  a  movement  in  pure  economics, 
that  the  dogmas  of  its  founders  are  false 
and  the  professions  of  the  politicians 
true,  he  is  doomed  to  a  sad  awakening. 
The  instinct  of  Socialism  is  the  instinct 
of  the  hungry  wolf,  it  must  spring  at  the 
throat  of  religion.  Where  has  it  had 
power  and  not  done  so? 

Fortunately  it  is  not  too  late  to  save 
the  Republic.  The  country,  awakening 
to  Its  danger,  is  taking  some  steps  to 
defend  itself.  Some  school  children  of 
to-day  are  being  armed  for  the  battle  of 
tomorrow — if  not  in  the  public  schools 
then  elsewhere.  An  insistent  demand 
for  reform  in  the  expenditure  of  State 
funds  for  educational  purposes  is  finding 
voice  The  shallow  teachings,  the  cheap 
pseudo-science,   the    false   view   of   life 
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and  its  meaning,  the  arrogant  exclusion 
of  God ;  these  things  have  gone  too  far. 
The  serpent  has  not  bided  its  time ;  it  has 
shown  its  head  too  soon.  Socialism  will 
find  American  patriotism  ready  to  meet 


it  in  Its  day  of  power.  The  people  are 
not  ready  to  confess  themselves  incap- 
able of  self-government.  Democracy 
has  not  failed  on  this  continent  despite 
the   carpings   of  Socialist  critics! 


HOW  THE  SOCI ALIST  REASONS. 

"No  reason  is  ever  supplied  to  prove  that  either  the  Government  or  the  people  would 
he  perfect  under  a  Socialistic  system,  hut  these  desiderata  are  taken  for  granted  and  are 
made  the  premises  for  long  dissertations  on  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  a  country 
thus  favored** — Hake. 


BLATCHFORD  ON  RELIGION. 

I  have  been  asked  why  I  have  "gone  out  of  my  way  to  attack  religion," 
why  I  do  not  "confine  myself  to  my  own  sphere  and  work  for  Socialism,  and 
what  good  I  expect  to  do  by  pulling  down  without  building  up." 

In  reply  I  beg  to  say : 

1.  That  I  have  not  "gone  out  of  my  way"  to  attack  religion.  It  was  be- 
cause I  found  religion  in  my  way  that  I  attacked  it. 

2.  That  I  am  working  for  Socialism  when  I  attack  religion  which  is  hin- 
dering Socialism. 

3.  That  we  must  pull  down  before  we  can  build  up,  and  that  I  hope  to  do 
a  little  building,  if  only  on  this  foundation. — "God  and  My  Neighbor,"  p.  237. 


a 

HROM  THE  EDITOR'S 
WINDOW. 

^ 

IVHAT  IS  SOCIALISM, 

IN  making  its  initial  appearance,  The  Common  Cause  feels  that  it  is  necessary 
to  ask  this  question,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  answer  it.  To  "ask**  the  ques- 
tion is  an  easy  matter;  to  find  the  "answer"  is  not  so  easy.  An  anti- Social- 
ist orator  once  remarked  that  there  are  "fifty-seven  varieties"  of  Socialism.  We 
feel  that  he  was  extremely  unfair  in  putting  so  meagre  a  limit  upon  Socialistic 
diversity  of  opinion,  for  we  have  found  that  there  are  almost  as  many  kinds  and 
degrees  of  Socialism  as  there  are  individual  Socialists  to  maintain  them. 

The  simple  fact  is :  you  can't  get  a  Socialist  down  to  anything.  He  is  one 
thing  to  one  man  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  the  next  man.  He  stands  for 
one  theory  to-day  and  an  entirely  contrary  theory  tomorrow.  You  might  listen 
to  a  soap-box  orator  until  you  sank  to  the  pavement  from  sheer  exhaustion  and 
you  wouldn't  hear  the  kind  of  Socialism  that  is  expounded  by  the  leaders  of  this 
movement.  No  more  do  the  books  written  for  general  circulation  preach  the 
Socialism  for  which  its*  master-minds  have  always  stood  and  still  stand.  The 
reason  is  that  soap-box  orations  and  conservative  books  are  written  to  fool  the 
masses.  As  Peter  W.  Collins  has  shown  in  his  splendid  article  on  "The  Soap- 
Box  Propaganda,"  in  this  number  of  Th  e  Common  Cause,  the  single  purpose  of 
the  Socialist  leader  is  to  get  the  voter  into  his  clutches.  Once  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, Socialism  will  make  short  shift  of  the  man's  ethical  and  religious 
"prejudices." 

The  Common  Cause  proposes  to  tell  the  men  and  women  of  America  what 
Socialism  teaches  and  what  it  plans  to  effect.  In  doing  this,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  keep  close  upon  the  heels  of  all  the  vagaries  evolved  by  indivi- 
duals who  are  constantly  shifting  their  position  to  evade  the  protests  of  public 
opinion.  To  avoid  all  misrepresentation,  however,  it  will  go  to  original  sources 
for  all  its  facts,  and,  in  every  case,  the  source  of  its  information  will  be  defin- 
itely indicated.  Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  to  make  Socialists 
tell  us  what  "Socialism"  really  means,  for  if  the  works  of  Socialist  authorities, 
the  addresses  of  Socialist  leaders,  and  the  utterances  of  Socialist  newspapers 
and  periodicals  cannot  be  relied  upon,  where  on  earth  are  we  to  find  the  evi- 
dence  for  which  we  are  seeking. 

Socialists  will  tell  you  that  we  have  misrepresented    their    facts;    that    w€ 
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have  misinterpreted  their  words ;  that  we  have   misapplied   the    quotations    fro 
their  books,  speeches  and  articles. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  such  assertions.     Don't  take  our  word  for  the  truth 
our  statements  either,  if  you  feel  that  we  are  prejudiced  and  likely  to  be  unfa 
The  sources  from  which  we  quote  are  within   reach  of  any   investigator.     Tu 
to  them,  and  compare  the  quotation  with    the  original.       You   will    see  who 
right ! 

The  editorial  position  of  The  Common  Cause  is  clearly  defined  by  W 
George  E.  Rines  in  the  initial  article  in  this  number,  "The  Magazine  with  a  Mi 
sion."  Read  it  carefully,  and  if  the  work  outlined  meets  with  your  appro vj 
write  to  us  and  tell  us  that  you  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  us.  There 
much  that  you  can  do  to  help  us  in  our  campaign  against  this  deadly  foe  « 
American  liberty.  Besides  sending  us  your  own  subscription,  you  can  tell  yoi 
friends  about  The  Common  Cause.  They  will  thank  you — ^we  will  thank  yc 
— and  together  we  shall  succeed  in  putting  a  check  upon  this  movement  th 
has  so  heedlessly  been  permitted  to  gain  such  tremendous  headway  in  this  cou 
try.  If  the  nation  is  to  be  saved — if  our  cherished  institutions  are  to  be  preser 
cd — if  the  stars  and  stripes  are  to  remain  above  us — if  we  are  to  continue  our  pr 
gressive  march  toward  a  brighter  and  better  tomorrow — ^we  must  unite  in  defen 
of  this  common  cause,  and  work  as  a  unit  for  constructive  social  reform  as  o 
posed  to  destructive  Socialism,  for  social  evolution  and  not  social  revolution. 

***** 

THE  POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

A  despatch  from  Paris,  under  date  of  November  19,  191 1,  states  that  tl 
authorities  arfe  much  worried  by  the  very  apparent  danger  x  of  depopulation 
France.  The  last  statistics,  which  cover  the  first  six  months  in  191 1,  show  < 
excess  of  deaths  over  births  of  18,279.  While  the  proportion  of  births  to  deatl 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  during  the  past  few  years,  this  is  the  most  serioi 
condition  that  has  yet  been  disclosed. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  France  is  one  of  tl 
most  atheistic  and  Socialistic  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  you  do  n« 
see  how  the  two  facts  bear  a  close  relationship  to  one  another,  read  Mr.  Thom; 
S.  Lonergan's  article — "Would  Socialism  Destroy  the  Family?" — in  this  nun 
ber  of  The  Common  Cause.  A  party  that  denies  the  existence  of  God,  th: 
would  repeal  the  marriage  laws,  and  that  advocates  legalized  abortion,  is  a  mei 
ace  to  any   country.     No  wonder  poor  France  is  in  danger  of  depopulation. 

***** 

REGARDING  "CHRISTIAN''  SOCIALISM. 

The  so-called  "Christian"  Socialist  maintains  a  certain  degree  of  respect; 
bility  to-day,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  he  will  be  universally  recognized  5 
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nothing  more  or  less  that  a  pariah.  Already  he  is  despised  by  the  real  Social- 
ist leaders  to  whom  he  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  "hybrids,"  and  when  the  re- 
spectable American  people  understand  to  what  goal  Socialism  is  inevitably  tend- 
ing, they  will  have  just  as  little  respect  for  those  who  have  preached  its  doc- 
trines under  a  guise  of  "Christianity." 

If  you  think  this  statement  too  harsh,  let  us  ask  you  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion : 

If  a  body  of  men  met  in  your  town,  and,  after  passing  many  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  temperance  movement,  should  adjourn  to  a  saloon  and  get  beast- 
ly drunk,  would  you  feel  that  you  were  justified  in  calling  them  "temperance 
men"  ? 

Is  it  not  as  thoroughly  illogical  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  a  few  hun- 
dred presumably-devout  men  among  the  Socialists  puts  the  stamp  of  religion 
upon  this  movement,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  leaders  from  Marx  to  Debs 
have  been  frankly  materialistic  and  blasphemously  irreligious? 

It  is  just  this  test  that  you  must  apply  to  the  movement  known  as  "Christ- 
ian Socialism."  You  must  make  the  "Christian  Socialist"  appear  before  the  bar 
of  popular  opinion  in  his  true  character.  If  his  philosophy  cannot  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny,  what  right  have  we  to  respect  him  or  his  opinions? 

It  is  true  that  those  who  arc  interested  in  promoting  the  Socialist  cause 
among  Christian  people  persistently  assure  us  that  matters  of  religion,  morals, 
and  child  education,  are  questions  that  concern  the  individual  alone,  and  with 
which  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  will  never  interfere.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  these  soothing  sops  to  respectability,  we  have  a  great  mass  of  evidence — 
from  Socialist  books  and  Socialist  programs — all  tending  to  show  that  the  tol- 
erant, and  even  sympathetic,  attitude  assumed  by  the  apostles  o*f  Socialism  is 
designed  solely  to  hoodwink  those  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  true  purpose  of 
the  Marxian  movement. 

We  admit  that  Socialists  will  insist  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about — ^that  we  are  wilfully  attempting  to  put  them  in  a  false  position.  They 
will  deny  that  they  are  waging  war  on  religion.  They  will  try  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  their  purpose  is  actually  to  realize  more  fully  the  religion  of  Christ. 

We  can  make  no  more  convincing  reply  than  to  ask  you  to  read  Blatch- 
ford's  "God  and  My  Neighbor,"  and  "The  Religion  of  Socialism,"  by  Bax.  If 
the  Socialist  then  tells  you — as  he  probably  will — ^that  these  authorities  do  not 
represent  modern  American  Socialism,  turn  to  Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  speaks  of 
Christ  as  "the  tramp  of  Galilet." 

Not  all  Socialists  are  insincere  in  their  attitude  toward  religion,  however. 
Once  in  a  while  you  meet  men  who  have  no  patience  with  the  straddler  who 
tries  to  find  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Socialism  and  religious  faith.  For 
example,  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  in  The  New  York  Call,  November  20,  191 1, 
speaks  out  in   meeting  most  inconsiderately: 
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"Can  there  be  any  doubt,  "he  says/*  that  the  church  is  opposed  tooth  and 
nail  to  Socialism ?  How  could  it  be  different?  The  church  would  not  be  true 
to  itself  if  it  did  not  oppose  Socialism.  Dogmatic  religion  and  Socialism,  which 
is  nothing  if  not  rationalistic,  are  as  opposed  to  each  other  as  are  the  two  poles, 
as  are  darkness  and  light,  as  are  reaction  and  progress,  as  are  ignorance  and 
science  (true  science,  not  the  bastard  varieties,  which  debase  the  name  of  science 
to  their  ignoble  uses),  as  are  the  dark,  hopeless  past  and  the  bright,  hopeful 
future." 

And  Timothy  Walsh,  in  an  open  letter  to  The  Call  (November  i6,  191 1), 
filed  his  protest  just  as  frankly: 

"There  is  just  one  thing  in  our  movement  I  could  never  understand,"  he  said, 
"'and  that  is,  how  any  man  or  woman,  who  comes  into  the  movement,  accepting 
the  'materialist  conception  of  history,'  can  stay  in  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any 
other  church,  and,  in  closing,  I  am  very  tired  of  having  anybody  try  to  tell 
me  that  any  of  the  established  churches  are  not  the  most  thorough-paced  enem- 
ies the  Socialist  movement  ever  had." 

Good  for  William  and  Timothy!  Here  we  have  two  Socialists  who  are 
not  afraid  to  be  honest ! 


THE  OLD  FASHIONED  MOTHER. 

Read  all  the  nonsense  that  has  cminated  from  the  mouths  of  presumably 
intelligent  men  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  if  you  can  find  a  statement 
that  is  more  absurd  and  fallacious  than  Professor  Zueblin's  attacks  upon  the 
^*old  fashioned  mother,"  we'll  be  glad  if  you  will  call  our  attention  to  it.  "No 
woman,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  an  address  before  the  Unversity  Ex- 
tension Society,  in  Philadelphia,  "can  stay  at  home  and  be  a  good  mother.  *  *  * 
The  old-fashioned  woman  is  not  only  out  of  place  in  the  world  to-day,  but  is 
immoral." 

In  commenting  upon  this  remarkable  theory.  The  New  York  IVorld  voiced, 

in  an  editorial,  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  human-kind : 

"The  old-fashioned  woman  did  leave  her  fireside  at  least  long  enough  to 
cultivate  her  relatives  and  friends,  do  the  shopping,  attend  church,  work  in  a 
sewing  or  missionary  society,  and  perform  in  a  very  real,  direct  and  human  way 
the  neighbor-tasks  that  the  sociologists  perform  less  effectually  in  the  university 
settlements.  But  her  children  were  her  first  care,  and  well  she  looked  after 
them.  They  are  the  first  care  of  good  women  now.  Many  new-fashioned  wo- 
men do  not  have  children — poodles  are  less  trouble;  others  leave  their  children 
in  charge  of  some  well-meaning  reindeer-milker  from  darkest  Europe  while  they 
mother  strange  ones  at  long  range." 


THE  FJELDMAN-BARNHILL  DEBATE. 

The  customary  condition  prevailed  at  the  widely-advertised  Fieldman-Barn- 
hill  debate  in  New  York  in  November.     Fieldman,  the  Socialist,  was  accorded 
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an  enthusiastic  reception,  while  John  B.  Barnhill,  the  anti-Socialist  editor,  was 
jeered  and  interrupted  until,  as  The  New  York  Times  said:  "J-  G.  Phelps  Stokes, 
who  presided,  begged  the  audience  to  hear  Mr.  Barnhill  patiently.  In  answer, 
hisses  rained  on  the  unfortunate  debator  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question." 

Such  exhibitions  of  tolerance  and  justice  make  us  extremely  anxious  to  put 
all  the  affairs  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  exponents  of  Socialism. 

t¥  *  *  ^  * 


AFFAIRS  IN  MILWAUKEE. 

According  to  late  reports,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  impeach  Emil  Seidel 
and  Carl  B.  Thompson,  the  Socialist  mayor  and  city  clerk  of  Milwaukee.  The 
tax  commissioner  says  that  the  Socialists,  whose  regime  has  cost  the  city  $i,- 
000,000  more  in  taxes  for  1912  than  in  the  last  year  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion, are  trying  to  make  him  "the  goat,"  that  they  may  escape  the  consequence  of 
their  own  incompetence.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  local  dispute  may  be, 
there  is  a  revelation  in  the  statement  that  a  year  of  Socialistic  rule  has  cost  Mil- 
waukee a  million  dollars  more  than  its  last  year  under  a  "corrupt  capitalistic" 
regime. 

The  change  of  transportation  in  conducting  the  city  government  of  Milwau- 
kee is  confirmed  by  the  city  payrolls,  which  have  just  been  tabulated.  They  are 
compared  with  the  payrolls  of  the  two  previous  years : 

Former  Present 

Public   Works $31,000  $61,707 

Health 47,ioo  57»iSo 

City   Clerk li,750  15,228 

Controller 14,300  15,112 

Plumbing 9,780  18480 

Alarm , 38,328  41,86a 

Stationary  engineers    (new) 4,200 

Division  engineers    (new) 4,640 

Other  increases — Ward  laborers,  $39400;   Efficiency  Bureau,    $23,000;    new    positions, 
January  i,  1912,  $19,260. 

Proposed   increases,   $29,800. 

C.  A.  Mullen,  the  New  York  street  paving  expert,  and  his  four  division 
chiefs,  who  were  ousted  from  their  positions  in  the  highway  department,  by  a 
decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  have  been  offered  employment  by  the 
Socialist  Mayor  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  Supreme  Court  also  ruled  that 
the  Socialist  District  Attorney  of  Milwaukee  was  responsible  for  the  salary 
of  the  five  men  for  the  period  of  their  employment — fourteen  months. 

9|e     9|e     i|c     :|c     3|e 
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BUSINESS  MEN  TO  FIGHT   SOCIALISM. 

The  American  Liberty  and  Propeity  Association,  which  was  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  last  November,  is  a  distinct  protest 
against  the  attacks  of  SociaHsm  upon  the  freedom  and  property  rights  of  the 
American  people.  The  campaign  which  it  proposes  to  conduct  is  designated  as 
'*a  national  movement  in  opposition  to  paternalistic  legislation  of  all  kinds,"  and 
particular  opposition  will  be  directed  against  laws  that  "tend  to  discourage  the 
accumulation  and  investment  of  capital."  "Self  help  against  State  help,"  is  the 
motto  of  the  society,  and  its  principles  are  stated  in  the  following  articles : 

1.  As  the  proper  function  of  government  is  to  maintain  equal  liberty,  we 
are  opposed  to  all  class  legislation,  whether  directed  against  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  corporations. 

2.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  labor  at  whatever  useful  occupation  he 
chooses  and  is  entitled  to  all  that  he  earns  by  proper  mental  or  physical  exertion. 

3.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  save  men  from  the  results  of 
their  own  improvidence  or  to  make  them  virtuous  by  law. 

4.  Our  system  of  taxation  should  not  discourage  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal by  taxing  the  results  of  superior  ability,  industry  or  thrift. 

5.  The  best  results  to  the  community  are  attained  under  such  open  compe- 
tition and  personal  liberty  as  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  liberty  of  others. 

The  awakening  of  the  public  consciousness  to  the  fact  that  there  is  need 
for  a  well-defined  campaign  against  Socialism  is  a  healthy  sign,  and,  while  the 
new  association  and  The  Common  Cause  have  no  direct  affiliations,  the  fact 
that  we  are  fighting  a  common  enemy  must  necessarily  act  as  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  us.  In  a  cause  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much  moral 
support  and  the  knowledge  that  the  members  of  the  new  organization  comprise 
some  of  the  most  prominent  business  and  professional  men  in  this  country  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  America  properly  defended. 


•  •  •  •  • 


SOCIALIST  SUICIDE'S  SWAN  SONG, 

Paul  LaFargue  and  his  wife,  Laura,  a  daughter  of  Karl  Marx,  committed 
suicide  on  November  26.  LaFargue  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  revolutionary  Socialists  of  France  and  a  writer  whose  works  are  regarded 
as  authoritative.     His  last  words,  addressed  to  his  fellow  Socialists,  were : 

I  die  with  supreme  joy,  and  with  a  certainty  that  the  cause  to  which  I  devoted  my 
life  will  triumph  in  the  near  future.  Long  live  communism!  Long  live  international 
socialism. 

In  a   letter  to  his  nephew,  Lafargue  added  the  information  that  the  double 
suicide  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  he  felt  old  age  coming    and  did  not  care 
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to  live  any  longer.     Certaintly  a  tragic  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  hopeless, 
godless  philosophy  preached  by   Socialism! 


•  •  •  •  • 


THE  SOCIALIST  BIBLE, 

The  scholarly  analysis  of  Marx's  "Capital"  apearing  in  this  magazine  is 
reprinted    from  The  Westminster  Review, 

SINCLAIR  ON  MARRIAGE. 

The  attitude  of  Socialists  on  the  marriage  question  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
litigation  growing  out  of  the  domestic  difficulties  which  Upton  Sinclair  and 
his  wife  and  Harry  Kemp,  the  Socialist  poet  of  Kansas,  have  recently  been  ex- 
ploiting. In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the  ideas  about  mar- 
riage that  this  "essential  monogamist"  has  promulgated  in  his  new  play,  "The 
Naturewoman."  It  is  Oceana — a  young  woman  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
married  man — ^who  is  speaking: 

"Married!  married!"  she  cries.  "That  is  the  sorcery  with  which  you  bind 
him.  They  mumble  their  incantations  over  you,  the  spell  is  done,  and  you  sink 
back  cowed  and  whimpering.  You  are  a  machine,  a  domestic  utensil.  Bread 
and  butter,  cooks  and  dinner  parties,  and  billiards  and  bridge  whist — that  is 
your  portion — a  married  man !" 

"What  chance  have  a  man  and  a  woman  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  in- 
the  conventional  world  ?  I  wished  to  try  Henry  out  in  body  and  mind  and  soul 
I  wished  to  know  if  he  was  the  man  for  me." 

Well  may  The  New  York  Times  say  editorially : 

The  great  foe  of  Socialism,  of  the  communistic  idea  of  society,  is  the  family 
Marriage  is  the  flower  of  individualism.     As  the  family  grows  and  its  cost  in- 
creases, its  need  of  an  independent  income  becomes  vital.    The  ideal  family  man 
is  the  capitalist,  the  "good  provider."    Prof.  Summer  used  to  say  : 

"Every  Socialist  who  can  think  is  forced  to  go  on  to  a  war  on  marriage  and   family 
because  he   finds  that  in  marriage  and  the  family  lie  the  strongholds  of  the  *  individualistic 
vices"  which  he  cannot  overcome.     He  has  to  mask  this  battery,  however,  because  he  dare- 
not  put  it    forward." 

•  •  •  •  • 

MURDER  IS  MURDER. 

Although  Socialism  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  repudiate  the  McNa- 
maras  and  so  thrust  the  responsibility  for  their  acts  of  violence  upon  the  should- 
ers of  Trade  Unionism,  their  attempt  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  crime  by 
representing  the  murderers  as  heroes  and  martyrs  who  risked  their  lives  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  principle  puts  the  blame  exactly  where  it  belongs.  As  The  New- 
York  World  said: 
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"It  was  not  until  the  country  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  the  pleas  of  guilty  that  Socialist  leaders  suddenly  discovered  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  use  of  dynamite  in  advancing  their  doctrines.  But  they  had  been 
preaching  a  class  war  in  language  that  led  logically  to  dynamite   and  murder." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  American  Socialists  can  not  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  natural  result  of  the  incendiary  demagogism  they  have  so 
long  been  preaching.  The  McNamaras  may  not  have  been  avowed  Socialists, 
yet  their  acts  were  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  gospel  of  class  hatred  taught 
by  the  radical  members  of  labor  organizations. 

For  example,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  W.  D.  Hayward  in  collaboration 
with  Frank  Bohn — ^both  Socialist  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — we  find  the  following  illuminating  paragraph: 

"When  the  worker,  either  through  experience  or  a  study  of  Socialism, 
comes  to  know  this  truth"  (i.  e,  economic  determinism)  "he  acts  accordingly. 
He  retains  absolutely  no  respect  for  the  'property  rights'  of  the  profit  takers. 
He  will  use  any  weapon  which  will  win  his  fight.  He  knows  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  of  property  are  made  by  and  for  the  capitalists.  Therefore  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  break  them.  He  knows  that  whatever  action  advances  the. interests  of 
the  working  class  is  right,  because  it  will  save  the  workers  from  destruction 
and  death." 

That  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Federation  have  no  sympathy  with 

such  doctrines  is  a  fact  that  is  too  well  known  to  be  questioned.     It  is  to    be 

hoped  that  the  McNamara  case  will   offord  them  the  opportunity  to  rid  their 

organization  of  all  rnembers  who  are  allied  with  this  revolutionary  party.    This 

purging  process  should  have  been  carried  out    long  ago. 


FOR  THE  COUNTRY'S  GOOD. 

Just  stop  and  think  what  your  own  town  would  be  like  without  private  property,  mar- 
riage laws,  or  churches;  then  say  whether  the  elimination  of  these  things  would  be  good 
for  the  nation  f 


HAVE  YOU  READ  MARX? 

"The  great  majority  of  Socialists  have  never  read  Marx,  but  accept  the  conclusions  of 
those  who  have,  or  who  say  they  have,  and   regard  them  as  superior  beings." — Dc  Tunzcl- 


man. 
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WHERE  PERFECTION  HIDES. 

THERE  is  probably  no  human  being  who  is  not  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
improve  his  condition.     Much  as  he  may  possess — though  he  may  stand 
high  in  the  world's  favor — his  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  a  goal  that  is   still 
higher,  and  toward  this  proportionately  greater  perfection  he  is  forever  reaching. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  of  us  who  pursue  this  quest  with  more  avidity 
than  others,  for  ambition  has  its  degrees,  in  the  shaping  of  which  intellect,  tem- 
I)erament,  and  experience  all  play  a  part.  Those  who  have  ascended  to  the  moun- 
tain tops  will  never  be  wholly  content  with  the  perspective  afforded  by  the 
valleys.  They  may  accept  the  restrictions  of  the  lower  altitudes,  if  by  force 
they  must,  but  their  thoughts  cannot  be  confined.  Whatever  their  present  fate, 
their  thoughts  and  aspirations  still  soar  upward,  picturing  to  the  mind  the 
higher  views  from  which  they  are  temporarily  shut  out. 

Even  when  we  ourselves  have  never  been  blessed  with  the  opportunity  to 
view  for  a  time  the  glories  of  the  world,  the  fact  that  others  have  enjoyed  this 
experience  acts  as  a  spur  to  ambition,  urging  us  to  this  quest  for  higher  and 
wider  knowledge  of  life  and  its  possibilities.  So,  one  and  all,  we  go  on  fighting 
and  struggling,  trying  to  reach  the  star  to  which  we  have  fixed  our  hopes — 
longing  for  the  better  things  that  so  strangely  seem  to  evade  us. 

The  trouble  is  that,  in  our  search  for  better  things,  we  have  lost  our  sense 
of  proportion,  and  so  fail  utterly  to  recognize  the  reality  when  we  meet  it.  Like 
the  explorers  and  alchemists  of  old,  we  spend  the  better  part  of  our  lives  delving 
into  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places  for  blessings  that  are  actually  close  at  hand. 

If  we  but  knew  it,  the  better  things  for  which  we  are  seeking  are  within 
our  reach  to-day — so  close  to  us  that  we  have  but  to  extend  our  hand  to  touch 
them. 

The  block  of  marble  in  its  rough  state  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  beau- 
tiful statue  into  which  it  may  be  formed.  A  rough,  jagged  piece  of  rock,  it 
seems  to  offer  no  possibilities  of  grace  and  beauty  until  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  shape  it  appears  with  his  tools. 

Success  IVithin  Reach. 
Rut  then,  how  simple  it  all  appears  !     By  chipping  off  a  piece  here,  and  a 
piece  there,  he  gradually  turns  the  unattractive  block  into  a  beautiful  piece  of 

statuary. 

Apply  this  lesson  to  life  and  see  where  it  leads  you. 
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The  perfection  that  we  are  seeking  is  not  on  the  mountain  tops  nor  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  It  is  right  here,  where  anybody  can  find  it  if  he  but  makes 
the  most  of  the  materials  at  hand. 

The  position  that  you  occupy  to-day  may  be  anything  but  an  agreeable  one. 
You  may  aspire  to  something  far  higher,  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  this 
present  place  might  be  the  stepping  stone  by  which  you  may  ascend  even  to  the 
very  goal  toward  which  your  ambition  has  been  reaching? 

Perfection  is  not  found  in  books.  If  we  could  learn  the  secret  by  reading  the 
writings  of  other  men  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  try  to  acquire  the 
star  he  has  selected  by  to-morrow.  The  reason  why  we  fail  to  find  this  secret 
is  because  it  is  so  near  us  that  we  are  very  likely  to  overlook  it.  It  is  experience 
alone  that  can  teach  us  how  to  climb — it  is  experience  alone  that  can  open  the 
door  to  opportunity.  Thus  it  is  by  neglecting  the  lessons  of  experience — or  by 
failing  to  take  advantage  of  the  lessons  of  to-day — that  we  bar  the  door  more 
firmly  to  the  opportunities  to-morrow  may  hold  for  us.  The  office  boy  or  the 
poorly  paid  younger  clerk  may  deem  the  road  that  leads  to  the  general  manager's 
desk  a  long  and  difficult  one,  yet  the  latter,  from  his  point  of  vantage,  looks  back 
to  the  days  when  he  was  a  young  clerk  or  office  boy,  and  his  comment — if  he 
were  to  make  any — would  be  "How  easy  it  was !" 

Yet  before  him  there  looms  a  road  that  winds  and  turns  toward  a  mountain 
top  on  which  his  eyes  are  fixed.  It  was  easy — the  climb  to  the  general  man- 
ager's chair — ^but  that  which  lies  before  him  is  different!  Now  he  must  strug- 
gle and  overcome  real  obstacles ! 

Do  you  see  the  point?  Perfection — success — everything  is  a  matter  of  per- 
spective, and  the  opportunity  to  climb  is — here! 

Work,  Not  Theories  Count, 

SUCCESS  depends  upon  work,  an^l  not  upon  theories.  It  is  a  matter  of 
conduct,  not  a  question  of  speculation,  Its  philosophy  recognizes  no 
limitations.  It  holds  that  each  man  has  within  himself  the  strength  and 
capacity  to  become  more  successful  than  he  is,  and  that  to  the  character  and 
number  of  these  achievements  he  makes  his  own  restrictions.  No  man  has  yet 
attained  the  greatest  height  to  which  it  is  possible  that  a  human  hcm^  may  as- 
cend. The  field  is  open  to  all;  the  only  entrance  fee  is  ability,  and  \vc  fix  our 
own  handicaps. 

"Work,"  however,  is  a  relative  term.  It  has  so  many  different  meanings 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  definition  that  will  be  universal  in  its  a])plication. 
To  each  of  us  it  may  mean  something  different,  the  difference  depending^  upon 
the  view  that  we  take  of  the  things  that  must  be  done.  Thus,  the  possibility  of 
success  must  be  gauged  largely  by  the  character  of  the  labor  we  perform.  If 
we  aspire  merely  to  take  each  task  and  get  it  out  of  sight  as  speedily  as  possible, 
we  put  a  handicap  upon  our  endeavors  that  absolutely  nothing  that  \vc  can  do 
will   overcome.      In   a  word,  the   workman  who  slights  his  duties  mii^ht  as  well 
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not  take  the  trouble  to  enter  the  race  at  all,  for  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
he  will  be  left  at  the  post. 

The  question  of  reward  enters  little  into  the  calculations  of  the  true  work- 
man. He  accepts  each  task  and  performs  it  well,  because  he  feeis  that  he 
must  do  it  in  that  fashion.  The  work  is  before  him,  and  he  is  glad  to  be  at  it. 
He  takes  delight  in  seeing  it  shape  itself  into  the  form  of  the  finished  product, 
for  he  recognizes  it  as  the  child  of  his  hand  and  brain.  To  leave  his  work  un- 
done is  harder  for  him  than  to  toil  on  and  finish  it.  He  finds  an  infinite  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  the  realization  that  the  work  he  has  done  is  as  nearly  perfect 
as  he  is  now  capable  of  making  it,  but  all  his  thought  is  bent  upon  finding  a 
way  to  still  further  improve  the  quality  of  his  creations. 

The  Rewards  of  Life, 

A  man  of  this  sort  does  not  have  to  worry  about  questions  of  remunera- 
tion and  appreciation.  The  work  speaks  for  itself,  and  those  who  see  it  recog- 
nize its  superior  character.  The  blindest,  most  prejudiced,  and  most  unrespon- 
sive of  employers  knows  when  a  man  is  doing  his  work  well,  and  few  are  so 
blind  to  their  own  interests  as  not  to  show  their  appreciation  of  such  work. 

Life,  and  success  in  life,  become  very  simple  things  when  we  look  at  them 
from  this  point  of  view.  If  we  faithfully  perform  each  task  that  is  assigned 
to  us  and  live  decent  lives  (in  every  sense  that  the  word  decency  implies)  no 
more  can  be  demanded  of  us,  and  success  will  look  out  for  itself.  We  shall 
not  have  to  go  in  search  of  it.  It  will  come  to  us  as  we  work,  for  the  rewards 
of  the  world  have  a  way  of  looking  up  the  men  and  women   who  deserve  them. 

The  man  who  works  on  the  streets  may  feel  that  his  task  is  a  humble  one, 
but  he  does  not  have  to  stay  at  t  unless  he  wants  to.  I  know  of  a 
man  who  was  once  a  street  laborer,  but  who  is  now  a  contractor  with  ample 
means  to  conduct  a  large  business.  Nobody  gave  him  any  money  or  exerted 
his  influence  to  help  him — at  least,  not  until  after  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
help  himself.  He  simply  was  so  good  a  laborer  that,  in  time,  he  was  mad^  the 
foreman  of  the  gang.  Then  it  was  not  very  long  before  he  had  a  gang  of 
his  own.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to-day  to  cite  individual  cases  in  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  attaining  success.  We  read  such  stories  every  day  in  the  papers, 
and  wc  meet  many  people  who  have  had  just  such  experiences.  In  every  in- 
stance it  is  work — the  quality  of  the  work  performed — that  has  made  success 
possible. 

That  is  what  Carlyle  meant  to  teach  us  when  he  said:  "Hang  your  sen- 
sibilities! Stop  your  snivelling  complaints,  and  your  equally  snivelling  rap- 
tures! Leave  off  your  general  emotional  tomfoolery,  and  get  to  work  like 
men." 

Life  Keeps  no  Black  List. 

Trn^RE  arc  many  individuals  who  seem    to  think    that  they   have  been 
selected  as  a  special  target  by  fate,  and  that  it  is  at  them  that  its  un- 
kindest  shafts  are  aimed.     They  insist  that,  no  matter  what  they  do  or 
try  to  do,  misfortune  is  ever  at  their  heels,  ready  to  seize  them  at  the  first  open- 
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ing,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  know  better,  we  might  give    a   little 
credit  to  their  tales,  so  tangible  is  the  evidence  that  they  present. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  know  that  life  keeps  no  black  list.  The  laws  of 
the  universe  have  no  favorites,  and  there  is  none  upon  whom  undeserved 
vengeance  is  wreaked.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  same  law  applies  both  to 
success  and  to  failure,  success  being  the  result  of  the  positive  operation  of  the 
law  and  failure  its  negative  manifestation.  In  both  cases  the  same  force  oper- 
ates, though  in  one  instance  this  force  is  constructive  and  in  the  other  destruc- 
tive in  its   effect. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  concentration  and  persistency  lead 
inevitably  to  success.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  wasted  energy 
invites  failure.  Every  time  you  think  or  speak  or  move  your  hand  you  are  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  part  of  your  store  of  energy.  If  this  is  used  wisely,  or 
always  to  the  same  end,  it  is  not  wasted,  and  you  are  able  to  produce  the  kind 
of  results  that  the  world  will  commend.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  work  with 
your  hands  while  the  mind  is  busy  with  other  things,  or  in  other  ways  fail  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  the  tasks  you  are  called  upon  to  perform,  you  scatter 
enough  energy  to  the  four  winds  to  turn  the  failure  you  attract  into  the  suc- 
cess that  you  never  attain. 

It  is  a  law  of  life  that  every  person  who  lives  right  and  works  right  builds 
toward  success,  and  if  he  is  persistent  in  his  right  living  and  working  no  power 
on  earth  can  prevent  the  attainment  of  that  victory.  It  is  like  the  builder  who 
is  provided  with  his  plans,  his  materials,  and  his  laborers.  With  a  reasonable 
amount  of  concentrated  effort  and  persistence  it  is  certain  that  he  will  succeed 
in  constructing  the  building  in  the  way  it  has  been  planned. 

The   secret,  lies    in    the  concentration  of  effort  and  the  degree   of  persist- 
ency with  which  this  effort  is  applied  for  even    the  greatest  genius  is  certain  to 
find  life   a    failure  if,  instead  of  working  with   attention   and   persistence,   he 
scatters   his   energies  wastefully. 


UNDER  THE 
DISSECTING  KNIFE 


"Labor  is   the  Source  of  All   Value." 


ilists  assert  that  labor  alone  is  the 
of  value,  or,  in  other  words,  that  labor 
es  all  wealth.  Let  us  dissect  this  statc- 

t  is  labor?  Toilsome  exertion  of  eith- 
y  or  mind.  The  Socialist  admits  the 
ince  of  physical  labor,  but  he  is  not 
dy  to  grant  a  definite  value  to  the 
if  the  mind. 

e  are  two  kinds  of  value  to  be  con- 
in  this  proposition:  (i)  use  value, 
2)  exchange  value.  Exchange  value 
s  usefulness,  but  it  also  represents  the 
of  being  exchangeable,  or  marketable. 
5ts  assume  that  exchange  value  can  be- 
)  an  article  simply  because  labor  has 
nployed  in  its  production.  It  was  up- 
s  assumption  that  Marx  built  up  the 
5  that  have  furnished  the  foundation 
dern  socialism. 

ar  from  being  true,  labor  is  but  one  of 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  produc- 
wcalth.     Among  the  contributing   cle- 

are  land,  raw  material,  invention,  and 
skill.     Thus,     we    see   that    the    three 

il  factors  in  the  production   of   wealth 

;  days  are  capital,  machinery,  and  mus- 

)r. 


Exchange  value  is  a  matter  that  depends, 
not  upon  the  amount  of  labor  employed  alone, 
but  upon  the  question  of  demand  and  limita- 
tion of  supply.  There  is  always  a  demand 
for  drinking  water,  but  it  has  little  exchange 
value  until  it  becomes  scarce.  It  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  commercial  world,  that  de- 
mand is  the  first  essential  of  value.  Unless 
somebody  wants  an  article  nobody  is  willing 
to  give  anything  for  it.  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  labor  has  been  employed  to  produce  it 

Take  gold,  for  example.  This  metal  is  far 
more  valuable  than  lead,  or  iron,  yet  it  gen- 
erally requires  more  labor  to  bring  lead  or 
iron  from  the  earth  than  it  does  to  mine 
gold.  The  experience  of  lumber  men  proves 
that  it  takes  comparatively  little  longer  to  cut 
down  a  cedar  than  a  soft  pine  tree.  If  labor 
was  the  source  of  all  value,  the  two  trees 
would  have  practically  the  same  market  value. 
One  wood  would  be  no  more  costly  than  an- 
other.    Have  you  found  this  to  be  true? 

Labor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  entitled  to 
it's  just  share  of  the  profits  of  industry — "a 
fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work" — but  it 
is  an  absolute  absurdity  to  assert  that  labor 
is  the  producer  of  all  value.  The  very  theory 
upon  which  Marxian  Socialism  is  based  falls 
down  the  moment  it  is  put  to  a  practical  test. 


What's  Doing 

A  Record  of  Current  Events 
In  Their  Relation  to  Social 
Problems,  :     :    :     :    :    :    : 

• 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tri-State 
Anti-Bread  Trust  Conference,  representing 
the  bakers'  unions  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  has  announced  the  decision 
of  the  conference  to  establish  in  New  York 
City  a  co-operative  baking  plant  for  purposes 
of  competition  with  the  Bread  Trust.  The 
plant  will  cost  $100,000  and  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  200,000  loaves  per  day.    A  similar  plant 

is  projected    for   Pittsburg.   Pa. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  Socialists  are  to  start  daily  papers  m 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  New 
Castle,  Pa. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  and  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  within  the  next  few  months.  They  now 
have  twelve  dailies  and  about  three  hundred 
weeklies.  A  national  weekly  is  soon  to  be 
started  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

4(      4(      « 

Edwin  W.  Sims,  of  Chicago,  former  United 

States  District  Attorney,  has  scored  depart- 
ment store  proprietors  for  not  paying  girl  em- 
ployers sufficient  wages  to  keep  them  from 
leading  lives  of  shame.  He  bases  his  asser- 
tions upon  the  vice  report  which  shows 
that  while  it  costs  $8.00  a  week  to  support  a 
girl  in  Chicago,  the  average  wage  paid  is  but 
$6.00  a  week. 

4(      ♦      4( 

Fred  D.  Warren,  the  editor  of  The  Appeal 
to  Reason,  a  Socialist  weekly  paper  publish- 
ed at  Girard,  Kan.,  was  indicted  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  on  the  charge  of  circulating  improper 
matter  relating  to  conditions  in  the  United 
States  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth. 

Rev.  Alfred  W.  Arundel,  rector  of  Trinity 

P.  E.  Church,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  resigned 

to  become  a  "Socialistic  evangelist." 

4(     «     « 

There    is    a    rumor    that    George    Bernard 


Shaw  is  about  to  come  out  of  his  recent  re- 
tirement and  start  a  Socialistic  paper  with 
his  friend  Sydney  Webb  of  Poor  Law  fame. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  not  yet  either  denied  or  con- 
firmed this  report. 

4(      4(      4( 

The  Socialists  carried  the  November  elec- 
tion in  Berlin.  Out  of  seventeen  officials 
elected,  sixteen  were  candidates  on  the  Social- 
ist ticket. 

*    *    * 

Three-cent  fares  with  general  transfers  are 
the  fruits  of  a  victory  won  by  the  city  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  after  twenty  years  of  fight- 
ing with  the  street  car  company.  The  agree- 
ment provides  for  eight  tickets  for  25  cents  be- 
tween 5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  six  for  25  cents  for  the 
other  hours. 

4(      4(      4( 

The  long-drawn  potash  controversy  is  com- 
ing to  an  end  in  Germany — with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  potash  syndicate  standing  in  re- 
lations of  substantial  agreement.  So  far,  at 
least,  as  this  industry  is  concerned,  the  Ger- 
mans have  given  up  the  idea  that  the  public 
welfare  and  the  conservation  of  a  limited 
.natural  resource  can  be  best  subserved  by 
breaking  up  the  potash  combination  and  com- 
pelling the  dissevered  parts  to  compete  with 
each  other.  It  has  been  decided,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  right  thing  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  both  the  output  and  the 
selling  prices  of  the  commodity. 

*    *    * 

A  conference  was  held  on  November  17, 
between  Senator  George  Sutherland,  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Commission  on 
Workmen's  Compensation  and  members  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  relative  to  the 
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compensation  bill,  which  the  commission  will 
report  this  month.  The  details  of  the  bill 
were  gone  into  and  the  features  proposed  by 
Senator  Sutherland  indorsed.  He  said  the 
theory  of  workmen's  compensation  is  that 
when  a  man  is  injured  he  is  like  a  machine 
which  is  injured.  His  effectiveness  as  a  hu- 
man machine  is  either  destroyed  or  reduced. 
The  Senator  thought  it  better  that  the  burden 
should  fall  on  the  industry  than  that  the  in- 
jured man  by  receiving  no  compensation 
should  become  a  public  charge.   • 


The  Laborers'  Pension  Act  will  become 
operative  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
March   ist.     The  law  provides: 

"i.  There  shall  be  a  Retirement  Board  for 
the  laborers  employed  by  the  City  of  Boston, 
consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  Auditor  and 
the  Treasurer  of  the  city,  who  shall  discharge 
the  duties  hereby  imposed  upon  them  without 
additional   compensation. 

"2.  Any  laborer  employed  by  the  City  of 
Boston,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60  years, 
and  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  city 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty- five  years, 
and  who  is  physically  incapacitated,  shall,  at 
his  request  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Re- 
tirement Board,  be  retired  from  service  and 
shall  receive  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  an 
annual  pension  equal  to  one-half  the  compen- 
sation which  he  received  during  the  last  year 
of  his  service  for  the  city. 


«i 


'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  retire 
any  laborer  in  the  service  of  the  city,  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  has 
served  the  city  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five    years." 


In  the  electidns  of  October  29  in  Switzer- 
land the  Socialists  elected  ten  out  of  a  total 
of  169  seats  in  the  National  Council,  or  Low- 
er House.  One  hundred  and  seven  seats  were 
captured  by  the  Radical  National  party,  thir- 
ty-five by  the  Conservative  Catholic  party,  ten 
by  the  Liberal  Protestants,  and  seven  by  the 
social  political  group.  Twenty  contested  elec- 
tions are  yet  to  be  held.  On  the  face  of  the 
returns  the  situation  for  the  Socialists  when 
compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe  looks  rath- 
er discouraging,  and  yet  it  is  an  advantage 
over  the  elections  of  IQ08.     At  that  time  the 


Socialists  captured  seven  out  of  a  total  of 
167  seats  and  of  these  not  one  was  elected  on 
the  strength  of  Socialist  votes  alone. 


Frederic  J.  Haskin  presents  unusually  inter- 
esting statistics  in  his  new  book,  "The  Ameri- 
can Government."  According  to  this  author- 
ity: Mr.  Average  Citizen  has  about  $38  as 
his  charge  of  the  stock  of  money  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this,  all  but  about  $4  is  in  circula- 
tion. That  $4  is  in  the  Treasury.  He  con- 
tributes 24  cents  a  year  toward  the  interest 
Uncle  Sam  has  to  pay  on  borrowed  money. 
He  is  called  upon  to  contribute  about  $7  a 
year  for  his  privilege  of  living  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  About  $15  worth  of  goods 
passes  through  the  custom  houses  annually 
on  its  way  to  him.  He  receives  some  ninety 
letters  and  postals,  and  some  thirty  pieces  of 
printed  matter  through  the  mails  each  year. 


The  National  Founders  Association,  in  con- 
vention in  New  York  City  recently,  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  conservatism  and  the 
application  of  sane  methods  in  viewing  pub- 
lic questions  and  urging  upon  the  agencies  of 
Government"  "the  duty  to  promote  rather 
than  retard  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  a 
whole    people." 

*    *    * 

In  Australia,  the  Dominion  which  has  ac- 
ceded to  the  demand  for  votes  for  women, 
there  is  a  sharp  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  the 
feminists.  Some  profess  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  vote,  others  wish  that  women  should  en 
ter  Parliament,  and,  under  the  banner  of  "Sex 
Equality,"  advocate  the  removal  of  all  re- 
strictional  life.  Woman  is  no  longer  to  be 
the  homekeeper,  but  is  to  enter  into  general 
competition  with  man. 


Scott  Nearing,  the  economic  writer,  states 
that  a  large  proportion  of  American  workmen 
are  unable  to  maintain  efficent  standard  of 
living.  Three-fourths  of  the  adult  men  and 
ninetcen-twenticths  of  the  adult  women,  he 
says,  actually  earn  less  than  $600  a  year,  or 
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to  give  his  conclusions  more  in  detail,  one- 
half  of  the  men  are  earning  less  than  $500  a 
year,  three-fourth  less  than  $600,  nine-tenths 
less  than  $800,  while  less  than  10  per  cent, 
receive  more  than  that  figure.  Of  the  women, 
one-fifth  earn  less  than  $200  annually,  and 
three-fifths  less  than  $325,  while  only  one- 
twentieth  earn  more  than  $600.  To  arrive  at 
these  figures  Dr.  Nearing  takes  up  various 
State  wage  statistics.  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  are  consid- 
ered, while  special  wage  reports  from  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois  are  included. 


Dr.  Charles  T.  Graham  Rogers  medical  ex- 
aminer of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  has  testified  before  the  Factory  Com- 
mittee to  almost  unbelievable  conditions  of 
exposure  to  disease  for  the  workers  in  es- 
tablishments where  human  hair  is  made  up 
into  rats,  puffs,  switches,  transformations, 
coronation  braids,  curls  and  other  adornments 
that  the  women  of  to-day  wear  as  an  aug- 
ment to  nature.  The  workers  in  these  estab- 
lishments are  chiefly  young  girls.  Among 
the  diseases  enumerated  by  Dr.  Rogers  as  ex- 
isting in  germs  in  the  hair  handled  by  the 
xoung  girls  are  bubonic  plague,  tuberculosis, 
chronic  gastritis,  intestinal  and  stomach  ail- 
ments. Wearers  of  these  goods  also  are  ex- 
posed to  these  diseases  by  irritation  of  the 
scalp. 


The  Ohio  constitutional  convention  will  be- 
gin Jan.  I  in  Columbus.  Many  important 
questions  will  be  brought  up,  including  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall  and 
liquor  licenses.  The  last  constitutional  con- 
vention in  Ohio  was  held  in  i87374-  Sixty- 
one  of  the  119  delegates  arc  pledged  in  writ- 
ing for  the  initiative  and  referendum  with 
the  following  percentages:  not  more  than  12 
per  cent,  of  the  electors  for  the  submission 
of  constitutional  amendments;  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  for  the  submission  of  other  ini- 
tiative measures,  and  not  more  than  8  per 
cent,  for  referendum  petitions.  Several  of  the 
delegates  are  pledged  to  the  principles  of  the 


initiative    and    referendum    without    specific 
percentages. 


Leopold  Plant,  President  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  asserts. that  tuberculosis  is 
increasing  in  New  York  city  despite  every 
effort  to  the  contrary.  "Notwithstanding  the 
propaganda  against  consumption,"  he  said, 
"the  number  of  those  who  have  applied  to  us 
for  aid  because  of  the  disease  has  increased 
from  14  to  20  per  cent  Our  only  hope  lies  in  a 
radical  change  of  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. Factories  must  be  made  sanitary;  tene- 
ments made  habitable;  children  must  be  given 
room  to  play  and  men  and  women  must'  not 
be  overworked  and  underpaid.  Otherwise  so- 
ciety in  all  its  strata  will  have  to  pay  the 
penalty.*' 


At  the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  the  evils  of  child 
labor  in  New  York  canneries  and  city  tene- 
ments were  exposed  and  the  public  school 
system  was  roundly  criticised.  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  summarized  the  United  States 
Government  report  on  Conditions  of  Work 
of  Women  and  Children.  "It  is  significant," 
said  Mrs.  Kelley,  "in  the  light  of  the  Federal 
Report  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Relation 
to  Trade,  that  the  work  of  errand  and  de- 
livery boys  is  the  great  morally-dangerous 
occupation, '  that  we  in  New  York  put  a  pre- 
mium upon  precisely  this  work,  since  we  per- 
mit employers  of  errand  boys  and  girls  to 
keep  them  at  work  an  hour  longer  in  the 
day — six  hours  longer  in  the  week — than  man- 
ufacturers are  allowed  to  keep  children  at 
work  in  the  factories  and  workshops." 


The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  State 

has  ruled  in  the  case  of  Ottinger  against  Ben* 
nett  that  directors  of  a  company  who  declare 
and  pay  a  dividend  out  of  capital  are  per- 
sonally liable  for  all  losses  incured  by  those 
who  buy  stcok  in  consequence  of  the  declared 
dividend.  In  other  words,  investors  who  are 
deceived  by  a  declared  dividend  into  believing 
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that  a  company  is  earning  money  may  sue 
the  company's  directors  for  any  loss  incurred 
as  the  result  of  that  deception. 

*    *    * 

The  New  York  Globe  and  Commerial  Ad- 
vertiser is  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  un- 
sanitary bakeries  in  that  city.  The  greatest 
effort  is  being  made  to  drive  all  bake  shops 
out  of  tenement  house  cellars.  "If  the  public 
knew  the  practices  carried  on  in  these  base- 
ments there  would  be  such  a  storm  raised  as 
would  compel  the  passage  of  such  legislation,** 
said  William  H.  Abbott,  deputy  tenement 
house  commissioner. 

"Some  of  these  bakery  workmen  are  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  all  the  laws  of  sanitation, 
of  cleanliness,  and  of  personal  responsibility. 
If  these  bakeries  were  above  ground,  where 
they  could  be  seen  into  by  passersby  on  the 
streets,  many  things  that  imperil  the  public 
health  could  not  occur.  An  opening  on  to  a 
six-foot  airshaft  may  not  be  much,  but  it  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  ventilate  the  bakeroom. 
These  cellar  bakeries  are  mostly  practically 
without  air.  They  are  filled  with  flour  dust 
which  the  workers  are  compelled  to  breathe. 
Working  in  the  dark,  in  bad  air,  in  their 
filthy  surroundings,  the  bakers  are  all  aenemic, 
and  such  persons  are  ready  victims  of  disease, 
especially  tuberculosis.  The  safety  of  not 
only  the  workman  is  at  stake,  therefore,  but 
of  every  patron  of  the  bakery  and  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  come  in  contact  with 
those   patrons." 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  has 
just  decided  that  the  so-called  industrial  in- 
surance law  of  that  State,  which  was  recently 
enacted,  is  constitutional.  While  the  Wash- 
ington law  differs  from  the  New  York  work- 
men's compensation  law,  which  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
that  State,  it  contains  provisions  similar  to 
those  which  led  the  court  to  declare  the  law 
of  that  State  unconstitutional  as  depriving 
persons  of  their  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  The  chief  feature  of  the  Wash- 
ington statute  is  that  it  undertakes,  by  re- 
quiring contributions  from  employers  to  an 
accident  or  insurance  fund,  to  provide  fixed 
and  certain  relief  for  workmen  injured  in 
extra-hazardous  work  and  their  famalies,  re- 
gardless  of  questions   of   fault  or  negligence. 


and  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  remedy 
or  compensation.  It  differs  from  the  inva- 
lid New  York  staute  in  creating,  an  annual 
indemnity  fund  to  which  employers  in  extra- 
hazardous work  are  obliged  to  contribute,  al- 
though no  employee  of  a  particular  contribu- 
tor may  be  injured  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  contribution. 


jt 


New  York  State  is  now  supplying  "doctors 
for  '*sick"banking  institutions.     On  the  theory 
that    "an    ounce    of    prevention    is    worth    a 
pound  of  cure,"  Supt.  George  C.    Van  TuyU 
Jr.  of  the  Banking  Department  has  estabhshed 
a  bureau  to  take  charge  of  banks  in  a  shaky 
condition    and    save   them    by   prompt    action. 
It    is   believed   that   under   this    new   arrange- 
ment no  bank  will  hereafter  be  compelled  to 
close  during  a  run.     Mr.    Van     Tuyl     states 
that  he  proposes   to  have  his   representatives 
assume    temporary    active    direction    of    the 
affairs   of    institutions   which    might    show   a 
tendency  to  collapse,  so  that  evils  of  manage- 
ment may  be  corrected,   bad   loans  called  in 
and.   if   necessary,   direct   the   banks'   officers 
and  stockholders  to  make  up  losses  or  com- 
pel a  cashier  or  other  officer  responsible  for 
troubled    conditions    to    resign.      Orders   may 
also  be  issued  for  any  needful  reorganization 
of  the  board  of  directors. 


The  measure  that  will  occupy  most  of  the 
attention  of  Parliament  during  the  ensuing 
session  is  Lloyd  George's  National  Insurance 
bill.  The  first  part  proposes  to  insure  about 
14,700,000  workers  against  sickness  and  dis- 
ablement ;  the  second  to  insure  a  much  small- 
er number,  perhaps  three  and  a  half  million 
in  all,  against  unemployment.  A  short  time 
ago  it  appeared  as  though  the  bill  in  its  re- 
maining stages  would  have  to  face  the  op- 
position of  the  very  classes  it  is  designed  to 
benefit.  Two  prominent  Labor  members, 
Keir  Hardie  and  Philip  Snowden.  declared 
their  hostility  to  it,  and  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  early  in  September  passed  resolu- 
tions demanding  certain  changes  to  which 
no  responsible  ministry  could  give  the  least 
countenance.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  party  in  the  Commons,  has 
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now  announced  that  his  party  as  a  whole  will 
support   the    Insurance  bill. 

*      4(      « 

No  stockholder  in  the  Steel  Trust  could 
have  been  more  vehement  in  denouncing  the 
Government's  action  against  large  corporations 
than  the  leading  American  Anarchists  and 
Socialists.  In  taking  this  position  the  radi- 
cals were  lo^cal.  ^Instead  of  trying  to 
check  the  trusts,"  said  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
sell to  a  representative  of  The  Globe,  "the 
government  should  encourage  them  along  the 
natural  lines  of  development.  It  is  folly  to 
attempt  to  restrain  them.  The  Government 
might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  sun  as  to  de- 
stroy the   trusts." 

«      4(      4t 

In  accordance  with  an  act  passed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 910,  the  government  of  New  Zealand  is 
now  putting  into  operation  a  plan  for  the  sale 
to  workmen   in  cash  installments  of  dwellings 
especially  suitable  to  their  use.     The  act  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  of  the  houses  on  very  easy 
terms,     including    an    initial    deposit    of    ten 
pounds   ($48.66),  with  subsequent  installments 
of  $17.03    every   half   year    (payable    weekly, 
fortnightly  or  monthly)   for  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-five and  a  half  years  on  every  one  hundred 
pounds   owing    at   the  commencement   of   the 
purchase.     Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  dwelling 
being    erected,    the    capital    value    of    which, 
including  land,  etc.,  is  five  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds    ($2,725.54),    the    amount    owing    just 
after  the  payment  of  the  original  deposit  of 
ten  pounds  would  be  five  hundred  and   fifty 
pounds    ($2,676.58).     As   this   is    five   and   a 
balf    times    one    hundred    pounds,    the    half- 
yearly  installment  payable   would  in  this   in- 
stance  be    five    and  a   half   times   $17.03,   or 
$93.66.     The   houses,  whether  of  wood,   con- 
crete  or    brick,    are   substantial,    comfortable, 
and  inexpensive ;  but  not  without  ornamenta- 
tion of  a  quiet  character.     They  range  in  size 
from  four   to   six  rooms,  and,   in  cost,   from 
$850   to    $2,200. 

«    «    i» 

What  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  suggestion 
for  a  solution  of  the  grave  problem  of  labor 
tinrcst  is  made  in  a  memorial  signed  by 
Lord  Courtney  of  Pen  with,  the  Right.  Hon. 


Thomas  Burt,  M.  P.;  Charles  Fenwick,  M. 
P.;  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall,  Sir  William  L. 
Lever,  and  a  number  of  heads  of  important 
business  firms.  They  urge  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  general  extension  of  the  co- 
partnership system,  by  which  the  worker  re- 
ceives a  certain  percentage  of  the  employer's 
profits  and  invests  it  in  the  capital  of  the 
firm,  thus  becoming  an  employer  and  capital- 
ist himself.  By  a  scheme  of  this  kind  the 
employes  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  of  London  have  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate and  invest  $1,750,000  in  the  com- 
pany, which  gives  them  the  right  to  appoint 
three  Directors.  The  system  has  been  ex- 
tended to  two  other  gas  companies  of  the 
metropolis  in  which  the  workers  have  accu- 
mulated nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 
($1,250,000).  The  memorial  calls  upon  the 
great  employers,  the  leaders  of  labor,  and 
the  general  body  of  the  men  to  consider 
whether  copartnership  be  not,  at  least  in  great 
part,  a  solution  of  the  industrial  problems. 

♦    *    ♦ 

The  critical  conditions  created  throughout 
Europe  by  the  increased  cost  of  living  are 
pressing  Governments  to  action.  In  England 
the  example  set  by  the  United  States  is  to  be 
•followed,  and  the  Government  will  appoint 
a  Board  of  Trade  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  subject.  In  Austria  the  work  of  a 
Parliamentary  commission  already  engaged  in 
this  way  is  to  be  hurried,  and  in  Germany 
the  recent  debate  in  the  Reichstag  will,  it  is 
expected,  have  a  sequel  which  will  force  the 
imperial  administration  in  some  measure  to 
modify  its  "non-possumus"  attitude.  It  has 
been  left  to  France  to  initiate  measures  de- 
signed to  exercise  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
problem  that  confronts  the  Governments  of 
nearly  all  the  great  powers.  The  French 
Cabinet  has  introduced  a  bill  which  will  place 
the  municipal  authorities  in  a  position  to 
exercise  effective  control  upon  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  plan  is  to  start 
municipal  or  co-operative  butchers'  and  bak- 
ers' shops,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  authorize 
municipalities:  (i)  To  lend  money  for  the 
establishment  of  local  co-operative  bucthers' 
and  bakers*  shops;  (2)  to  establish  such 
shops,  under  a  municipal  regime,  with  an  ad- 
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ministrator    or    tenant,    to    whom    funds    are 
to   be   advanced. 

♦    *    * 

Sweden,  with  its  5,500,000  inhabitants,  has 
about  thirty  complete  dental  surgeries  for 
school  children,  while  Germany,  with  55,000,- 
000,  has  only  100.  In  Sweden's  dental  sur- 
geries for  school  children  a  journal  is  kept 
in  regard  to  every  child.  Surgeries  are  open 
every  day  and  the  young  patients  are  treated 
by  a  dental  surgeon  and  his  assistant.  Hither- 
to dental  surgery  has  been  free  of  charge, 
but  it  is  now  proposed  to  charge  those  child- 
ren able  to  afford  it  a  small  sum  yearly  for 
the  treatment  of  their  teeth.  Experience 
proves  that  both  the  children  and  their  par- 
ents value  the  dental  treatment  more  if  they 
do  not  get  it  quite  free  of  charge. 


It  is  now  almost  three  years  since  the  State 
bought  the  Western  Railway  of  France,  so 
that  the  regulation  official  excuse  for  the 
general  anarchy  that  marks  its  administration, 
namely  the  condition  in  which  the  line  was 
left  by  the  company,  is  now  no  longer  ad- 
missible, says  The  New  York  Sun,  The 
Railway  Workers*  National  Union  in  its  olF- 
ficial  organ  deals  with  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
order and  delay  on  the  State  line.  It  de- 
clares that  engines  that  should  need  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  for  repairs  remain  in 
the  shops  for  thirty  or  forty  days;  that  in- 
dispensable parts,  such  as  valves  and  wheels, 
are  not  kept  in  stock;  when  the  shops  send 
in  their  orders,  supplies  do  not  come  before 
eight,  ten,  fifteen  or  even  eighteen  months 
delay.  The  union  organ  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusion  :  "It  is  no  secret  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
that  the  advent  of  politics  and  politicians  to 
the  head  of  the  system  has  brought  about  the 
lamentable  condition  with  which  it  now  strug- 
gles. There  is  not  even  an  emoloyee  but  be- 
lieves, is  convinced,  that  with  the  present  re- 
gime the  system  will  be  in  a  complete  state 
of  anarchy  before  two  more  years  have  gone 
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«    «    « 


More  than  twenty-five  manufacturers  have 
been  fined  in  New  York  City  during  the  past 


month  for  violation  of  the  labor- laws.  The 
charges  include  improper  sanitation  in  work- 
rooms, bolted  doors  in  factories,  improper 
dressing  room  for  women,  and  working  min- 
ors overtime. 

*  *    * 

The  farm  renters  of  Texas  have  formed 
a  State  Union  under  the  name  of  "Tenant 
Farmers."  Its  first  convention  was  held  at 
Waco,  early  last  November.  Thomas  A. 
Hickey,  a  Socialist  editor,  organized  the  un- 
ion. 

♦  «    « 

Hotels  for  working  girls  exclusively  havr 
recently  been  opened  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. 

4(      4(      4( 

The  congress  of  Italian  Socialists  held  in 
Modena  revealed  the  fact  that  the  party  had 
grown  to  sufficient  strength  in  the  country 
to  be  split  up  into  factions.  In  the  congress 
the  revolutionary  group  as  they  are  now  call- 
ing the  extreme  international  and  pacifist 
school  of  Socialists  in  Europe,  developed  con- 
siderable strength.  Integralists  and  s)mdical- 
ists,  or  trade  unionism,  were  also  well  repre- 
sented. The  international  element  was  of 
course  that  which  raised  loud  voiced  protests 
against  Italy's  Tripolitan  coup.  One  of  its 
members,  Signor  Turati,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  Socialist  leaders  of  Italy, 
denounced  the  adventure  as  brigandage  and 
piracy,  and  another  orator  began  his  speech 
by  sending  "a  fraternal  greeting  to  the  So- 
cialists of  Turkey."  Another  question  which 
was  threshed  out  at  some  length  at  the  Mo- 
dena congress  was  as  to  whether  Socialists 
were  justified  in  becoming  members  of  bour- 
geois Ministries  or  even  in  giving  support  to 
such  Ministries  upon  measures  more  or  less 
advantageous  to  the  proletariat.  Upon  this 
subject  Signor  Bissolati,  whose  famous  call 
on  King  Victor  at  the  Quirinal  Palace  ar- 
rayed in  a  derby  hat  and  sack  coat  will  be 
remembered  as  an  incident  of  Premier  Giolit- 
ti's  accession  to  power,  took  the  broadest 
and  most  liberal  ground.  In  reply  to  the 
"puritan"  extremists,  who  held  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  principle  and  morality  to  co- 
operate with  non-socialist  administrations  up- 
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on  any  pretext  or  any  occasion  whatever, 
Bissolati  declared  that  this  was  to  make  So- 
cialism potentially  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion and  hardship.  Whenever  any  Govern- 
ment embarked  in  good  faith  on  a  wise 
scheme  to  enlarge  the  sum  of  the  people's 
liberties  or  to  improve  their  economic  condi- 
tion it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  pretended  to 
be  their  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  good 
politics,  to  co-operate  heartily  in  the  con- 
templated betterment.  Bissolati's  speech  was 
cordially  applauded,  but  the  issue  showed  that 
the  majority  were  not  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing and  a  schism  is  predicted. 

♦     4(     * 

The  question  of  old  age  pensions  for  Gov- 
ernment employes  is  being  taken  up  most  en- 
thusiastically in  Washington.  Both  Secre- 
tary Meyer  and  Secretary  Wilson,  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  establishment  of  a  retirement- 
pension    system. 


is  Secretary.     Everything  is 
co-operative  plan. 


To  determine  whether  g; 
dermining  the  health  of  th 
and  suit  pressers,  blood  tes 
and  if  it  is  shown  that  th< 
substitution  of  electric  iroi 
upon.  Dr.  Henry  Musko> 
of  the  investigation,  also  a 
than  i,8oo  cloak  and  suit  si 
are  so  unsanitary  that  tli 
human  beings  to  work  in. 

*       *       i^ 

Louis  B.  Schram,  of  th< 
is  endeavoring  to  arouse  p 
favor  of  a  monthly  inspec 
ies.  In  his  opinion  the  wo 
by  State  boards  to  be  ere 
pose. 


Reports  of  two  successful  experiments  in 
municipal  ownership  have  recently  been  an- 
nounced. The  towns  that  have  tackled  the 
problem  and  ^won  by  operating  light  and 
power  plants  at  a  profit  are  Morrisville,  Vt, 
and  Thurmont,  Md.  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
voted  to  establish  a  municipal  lighting  plant 
at  the  last   election. 


Topeka,    Kan.,  is  to  have  a  "model  colony" 
of  Socialists.      There  are  about  one  hundred 
families    in    Topeka  forming  what   is   known 
as  the    Progressive   Socialist   League,   a   sep- 
arate  branch     from  that   organization   domin- 
ated   by     Kred    D.    Warren    and    Eugene    V. 
Debs.      Isaac     Gilberg,    a    Topeka    tailor,    is 
president  of  the  league  and  W.  E.  Bush,  for- 
mer Secretary    of  State   from   1897  to   1899, 


Facilities  for  financial  Ic 
ers  and  enlargement  of  ih 
invest  at  as  high  an  advar 
were  discussed  at  the  las 
Academy  of  Science  at  Cc 
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That  some  sort  of  a  loa 
essary  in  the  precarious  1 
earner. 

That  before  the  "loan  « 
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That  there  are  several  1 
sible  other  agency  in  practi 
operation. 

That    the    worker    must, 
granted    the    privilege    of 
ings   at  as  high   a  dividend 
"inside"   of   great   profitabi 
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This  department  is  especially  intended  to  give  our  friends  the  Socialists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions  which  they  seem  to  think  have  no  satisfactory  answer  outside  of 
the  socialistic  doctrinaire.  We  will  undertake  to  answer  such  questions  with  absolute 
fairness  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  data  obtainable,  leaving  the  matter  to  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  reader.  The  department  is  also  open  to  those  who  desire  information  on  any 
special  topic  coming  within  the  scope  of  The  Common  Cause. 


QUESTION.  "Docs  Socialism  or  Capital' 
ism  cause  more  divorces  annually  in  this  coun- 
try r 

Answer.  Neither.  Divorce  springs  from  a 
disregard  of  the  marriage  relation,  very  often 
from  desertion  of  husbands,  but  most  fre- 
quently from  lust. 

QUESTION.  "Is  labor  better  off  in  this 
country  than  in   Europe f" 

Answer.  Yes.  Our  country,  with  all  its 
faults,  is  the  best  country  on  earth  for  those 
who  toil. 

QUESTION.  Why  cannot  a  Christian  be 
a  Socialist f" 

Answer.    Because  Socialism  is  based  on  the 
"materialistic    conception    of    history,"    which 
•denies  the  existence   of  God,  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

QUESTION.  "Can  an  orthodox  Hebrew 
be  a  Socialist  f" 

Answer.     No,  because  Socialists  have  only 

contempt  for  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testa- 

-«nt   and  they  have  no  respect   for  the  Ten 


QUESTION.  "Who  profits  most  by  indus- 
trial improvements?" 

Answer.    The  consumer,  of  course. 

QUESTION.  "Why  are  Socialists  opposed 
to  the  Trade  Union  movement  in  this  coun- 
try r 

Answer,  They  are  opposed  to  the  Trade 
Union  movement,  because  their  movement  is  in- 
ternational and  revolutionary  and  is  based  on 
the  "class  struggle,"  while  the  Trade  Union 
movement  is  distinctively  American,  and  its 
leaders  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  social  re- 
form instead  of  revolution.  Moreover,  the 
Trade  Union  movement  has  a  constructive 
program,  while  the  Socialist  program  is  de- 
structive from  almost  every  point  of  view. 

QUESTION.  "Can  a  Socialist  be  a  loyal 
American  citisenf* 

Answer.  No.  Because  the  principles  and 
teachings  of  Socialism  are  Un-American.  Social- 
ists sneer  at  American  patriotism  and  have  lit- 
tle respect  for  the  American  flag,  or  for  legal- 
ly constituted  authority. 
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Trust  "busting"  has  been 
during  the  past  few  months 
the  chief  topic  of  interest 
for  the  American  people 
and  it  will,  doubtless,  re- 
main the  most  important  subject  of  discussion 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  position  of 
those  who  defend  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  has  been  strenuously  criticised,  and  there 
is  a  strong  under-current  of  opinion  that 
relief  will  be  found  only  through  Federal 
supervision  and  adequate  publicity  as  to  the 
operations  of   big  business  enterprises. 


Brandeis 
Fears 

SodalJsm. 


Louis  D.  Brandeis,  coun- 
sel for  the  independent  to- 
bacco interests,  has  de- 
nounced the  plan  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Tobacco 
Trust  as  a  long  stride  toward  Socialism. 

"Nothing  that  the  advocates  of  Socialism 
in  the  United  States  have  done,  are  doing, 
or  can  do,"  he  said,  has  done  "as  much  to 
advance  their  cause  as  the  indorsement  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Tobacco  Trust.  The 
plan  is  merely  a  monopoly  divided  into  four 
parts,  owned  by  one  group  of  men  instead 
of  a  single  monopoly  owned  by  these  same 
men." 


Untermjrer 

Condemns 

Competitioii 


Samuel  Untermyer  is   an 
advocate  of   Federal   Char- 
ter  or    licenses,    for    inter- 
state  corporations   and   the 


creation  of  a  Federal  Com- 
mission to  regulate  such  enterprises. 

"My  observation  convinces  me,"  he  said, 
when  testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  "that  there  is  need 
of  supplementing  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  The 
humiliating  fiasco  in  the  Tobacco  Trust  case 
is  a    demonstration    of    it.      A    body    should 


be  created,   perhaps  similar   t 
Commerce    Commission,    to 
binations    and    with    powers 
orders    for    remedy    of    evil: 
with   them. 

"If  you  break  up  the  combi 
not  restore  •  competition.  Y( 
restricted  combinations  unde 
ment  supervision.  The  An 
not  hitting  at  trade  agreen: 
cannot    reach    them. 

**I    think   unrestricted   coni) 
legalize    monopoly.      That 
toward  Socialism.     In  this  d 
petition  is  a  false  economic 


Perkins 

Favors 

Publicity. 


George  V 
that  Mr.  U 
in  asscrtin 
possible  to 
try  back  i 
of  ruthless  competition  wit) 
evils  of  deceit  and  fraud  in 
fluctuations  in  prices,  the  d 
to  the  wall  of  weak  concern 
ual  creation  of  monopolies, 
said  in  an  address  before  t\ 
of  Commerce,  "we  must  1 
system  as  the  following": 

"A  group  of  men  in  a  gi^ 
given  business.  By  their 
executive  ability  and  indomiti 
develop  that  business  to  a  | 
want  to  go  into  other  State 
seas  to  push  it.  They  want 
tional  partners  and  sell  to  ( 
where.  In  order  to  do  this 
they  will  need  a  large  capital 
or  their  local  friends  can 
therefore  have  to  go  to  th< 
them  to  become  shareholders 

**\Vhen    this   condition    aris 
that    these    men    should    go 
Government  and  at  least  lay 
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expose  their  capitalization,  their  methods  and 
their  objects;  that  they  should  agree  that  ai 
stated  intervals  they  would  submit  to  the 
Government  complete  statements  as  to  the 
operations  of  their  business,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  turn  might  say  to  the  labor  em- 
ployed, to  the  consumer  served,  and  to  the 
investor,  that  the  statements  these  men  arc 
making   are  complete  and  honest. 

"This  means  supervision  and  publicity  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  now  being  acquired  of  our 
banks  and  our  railroads. 

"In  short,  a  system  by  which  publicity,  full, 
frank  and  complete,  could  be  had  from  the 
proper  source,  will  of  itself  eradicate  a  very 
large  part  of  our  trouble  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  for  our  people  the  enormous 
asset  that  they  have  in  the  efficiency  of  these 
great  interstate  and  international  agencies  of 
trade. 

"Why  cannot  we  at  least  try  to  regulate 
before   we   actually   strangulate? 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  build  up;  it  is  so  easy 
to   tear    down." 


Hammond 
Sees  No 
Socialism. 


While  admitting  that  a 
re-adjustment  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  is  taking 
place  the  world  over,  John 
Hays  Hammond   feels  that 

our  industrial  relations  afford  a  strong  bul- 
wark against  the  destructive  type  of  Social- 
ism. 

•There  is  much  that  is  valid  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  less  fortunate  or  less  successful 
against  many  who  have  accumulated  great 
wealth."  he  said.  "All  that  Americans  should 
expect  in  the  race  of  life  is  equal  opportun- 
ity, so  far  as  the  law  can  provide. 

"One  of  the  best  safeguards  we  Americans 
have  against  socialistic  doctrines  of  the  de- 
structive kind  is  that  ability  and  enterprise 
are  not  handicapped  by  class  legislation  or  by 
conditions  of  caste." 


Andrew  Carnegie  is  of 
the  opinion  that  if  there  is 
any  subject  in  which  all 
men  working  for  wages 
should  feel  the  keenest  per 
Sonal  interest  it  is  that  of  panic  prevention. 


Camegrie's 
View  of 
Panics. 


"Panics  don't  hurt  the  rich,"  he  said.  "They 
hurt  the  working  man.  The  rich  can  manage 
to  get  through  a  panic  without  suffering;  it 
is  the  people  who  depend  upon  daily  earnings 


for  their  daily  bread  who  feel  the  cruel  bur- 
dens of  panics. 

"The  rich  do  not  suffer  for  lack  of  food 
or  clothing  or  shelter  because  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  workers  are  thrown 
out  of  employment,  as  they  were  in  1907,  and 
as  they  were  in  the  90s  and  in  the  70s. 

"England,  France  and  Germany  are  safely 
secured  against  panics.  When  a  crisis  comes 
it  is  promptly  controlled  and  made  compara- 
tively harmless.  How?  By  using  the  reserve 
banking  power. 

"Central  banking  institutions  always  stand 
ready  to  rediscount  good  business  paper  and 
give  legal  tender  notes  in  exchange;  thus  en- 
abling the  banks  to  loan  the  business  com- 
munity all  the  funds  it  needs.  In  one  week 
in  September  the  Reichsbank  stopped  the  im- 
pending Berlin  war  panic  by  increasing  its 
loans  $1,500,000  and  increasing  its  bank- 
note issue  by  $154,000,000. 

"In  this  country,  in  such  a  crisis,  the  whole 
machinery  of  credit  stops,  and  ruin  runs  riot 
throughout  the  business  world." 


MtcheU 

TTrires 

Organization. 


John  Mitchell  has  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  the  wage-earner  alone 
who  suffers  from  the  ef- 
fect of  anti-trust  legislation. 
""No  matter  whom  a  statute  is  aimed  at,  the 
laboring  man  is  sure  to  be  the  one  it  strikes," 
he  said.  The  'remedy  he  suggests  is  better 
organization. 

"Events  have  their  direct,  undeviating 
logic.  In  every  calling  among  the  trust  wage- 
workers  there  is  an  imperative  necessity — 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  common 
wealth — of  complete  organization  on  a  na- 
tional  scale." 


Debe 

on  the 

Trusts. 


Eugene  V.  Debs,  writing 

in    The  New   York   Times, 

states  that  the  "stem  logic 

of    events"     is     compelling 

the    people    of    the    United 

States  to  realize  that   the  Socialist  contention 
is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  trust   is  the 

natural  result  of  industrial  evolution. 

"Every  conceivable  attempt  will  be  madt 
to  control  and  regulate  the  trusts,"  he  sai<  . 
"and  all  will  prove  futile  in  the  end;  yet  ^0 
these  are  necessary  to  open  the  eyes  of  jfcc 
people  to  what  the  trust  actually  is,  andBto 
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teach  them  how  to  deal  with  it  intelligently 
so  as  to  convert  it  from  a  menace  into  a  bless- 
ing to  society. 

*  The  trust  is  monumental  of  the  fact  that 
competition  has  run  its  course  in  our  indus- 
trial life,  and  that  co-operation  has  taken  its 
place  as  the  basis  of  a  more  perfectly  organ- 
ized society,  a  higher  social  order,  and  a 
more    advanced   civilization. 

"The  millons  of  workers  of  all  kinds  who 
are  employed  in  these  trusts,  and  who  alone 
are  necessary  to  their  operation,  are  organ- 
izing industriously  and  politically  to  take  pos- 
session of  them  in  the  name  of  the  people — 
socialize  them,  in  a  word — so  that  all  may 
have  the  benefit  of  these  modern  social  agen- 
cies of  wealth  production. 

"Everything  about  a  trust  has  been  socially 
produced,  and  everything  about  it  is  socially 
used,  and  the  character  of  the  trust  makes 
it  for  social  ownership. 

"We  cannot  go  backward  if  we  would;  we 
are  pushed  onward  by  the  force  that  move 
society  even   in  spite  of  ourselves." 


Babbi  Wise 

Blames 

Caste. 


Rabbi    Stephen    S.    Wise 

regards  the  class,  or  caste, 

sentiment    as    one    of    the 

most   serious  menaces  that 

confront   this  country.     In 

an    address,    recently    delivered    at    Carnegie 

Hall,  he  referred  to  this  subject  in  the  light 

of  the  new  gospel  of  efficiency: 

"We  need  fewer  captains  of  industry  and 
tnore  soldiers  of  the  common  good.  Under 
the  present  order  of  things,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin could  not  be  appointed  third  secretary  of 
an  American  Embassy  at  any  one  of  the 
great  European  capitals,  because  his  father 
never  cornered  the  market  in  wheat,  pork, 
iron  or  cotton.  We  have  laws  for  the  negro 
and  lawlessness  for  the  white  man ;  the  poor 
are  under  the  law  and  the  rich  are  often 
above  the  law. 

"The  class  spirit  is  always  insidious  in  its 
approach,  and,  if  unchecked,  grows  by  leaps 
^nd  bounds.  This  {)ulpit  so  dreads  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  spirit  of  caste  in  the  American 
democracy  that  it  is  fearful  even  of  the  visf 
of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  gospel  of  ef 
ficiency,  unless  the  trade  school  is  fosterea 
in  the  interest  of  industrial  democracy,  and 
not  for  the  training  of  a  manageable  band 
•of  strikebreakers. 

"While  efficiency  ought  to  be  the  hand- 
tnaid  of  democracy,  some  of  its  leading  ad- 
vocates are  more  concerned  about  the  conver- 
sion of  an  American  workingman  into  a  pro- 
:fitable   machine  than  in  the  maintenance  of 


the  highest  quality  of  American  citizenship. 

"If  we  would  overcome  caste,  we  need  to 
aristocracize  democracy  and  democratize  aris- 
tocracy. No  caste  without  outcast,  and  there 
is  no  room  within  the  borders  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy  to  shelter  a  pariah  or  outcast 
class. 

"Democracy  and  caste  cannot  co-exist." 

Judge    Roger    A.    Pryor 
Judg^e  does  not  agree  with  George 

PryOT  Harris,     who    recently     re- 

at    84.  signed     the    presidency    of 

Amherst  College  because  he 
believes  that  a  man  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  decade  could  not  "render  his  most 
efficient  service."  Judge  Pryor  who  is  now 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  said : 

"Time  is  an  abstraction.  Its  mere  passing 
has  no  effect  on  man  or  other  material  things. 
Whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  in  full  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties  in  his  old  age  depends 
entirely  on  how  he  has  used  or  abused  the 
time  that  has  been  given  him." 

"The  most  startling  work  of  the  world  has 
been  done  by  young  men  and  this  will  always 
be  true.  The  most  enduring  work  is  done  by 
old  men.  And  this  will  always  be  true.  The 
work  of  the  most  mature  minds  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  valuable,  and  old  men  will  al- 
ways excel  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  do 
not  involve  physical  activity. 

After  all,  the  mere  passing  of  the  years 
means  but  little.  In  order  to  determine  a 
man's  worth  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  decade 
of  his  life,  we  must  first  find  out  how  he 
spent  the  first  six  or  seven.  If  the  mere 
passing  of  time  were  the  only  foe  to  activity 
and  endurance,  this  house  would  stand  a  mil- 
lion years.  Our  usefulness  in  our  old  age  de- 
pends upon  the  tranquility  and  sincerity  of 
our   earlier   years." 

Education  has  been  seriously  discussed  from 
several  widely  different  view-points  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  In  some  instances  the  Amer- 
ican school  system  has  been  sorely  criticised, 
and  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  fit- 
ting its  pupils  to  meet  present-day  conditions. 


WilUam 

AUen 

White. 


William  Allen  White 
who  once  told  the  world 
"What's  the  Matter  With 
Kansas,"  explained  in  the 
November  Craftsman  that 
failure  of  the  American 
schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  child  is 
educated  to  be  either  "a  prince  or  princess." 
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"The  end  of  all  schools,  high  and  low," 
says  Mr.  White,  "must  be  life,  or  public  edu- 
cation will  fail,  and  the  fabric  of  democracy 
rests  upon   education. 

"To  aim  at  a  cultural  target  and  hit  it  once 
in  a  thousand  times,  with  a  waste  of  the  other 
shots  is  folly.  We  may  with  propriety  and 
good  sense  keep  all  that  is  cultural  in  our 
educational  system.  There  is  always  need 
of  it. 

"But  in  keeping  the  cultural  jpart  of  our 
education  we  must  provide  also  for  the  prac- 
tical, the  vocational.  Industry  has  been  revo- 
lutionized. Machines  are  making  everything. 
Boys  and  girls  used  to  leave  school  to  learn 
trades,  but  to-day  there  are  few  trades  to 
learn. 

"Boys  and  girls  now  leave  school  to  watch 
great  machines  do  the  work  that  their  fathers 
did  as  apprentices.  Industrial  life  demands 
specialists,  men  and  women  who  can  do  one 
thing  expertly.  Our  schools  are  not  supplying 
the  demand." 


Mayor 

Gaynor 

Agrees. 


Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New 
York,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered recently  at  one  of  the 
city  Grammar  Schools, 
sounded  a  similar  note:. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  sending  out  of 
our  schools  a  great  many  boys  and  girls  who 
think  they  have  been  too  well  educated  to 
work,"  he  said.  "That  is  very,  very  bad. 
Every  one  of  you  ought  to  be  getting  ready 
to   work. 

"If  the  schools  are  teaching  you  something 
different  from  that  then  the  schools  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  harm  in  place  of  doing 
good,  because  everybody  has  to  work  for  a 
living.  And  there  is  no  one  earns  his  living 
more  honestly  or  who  is  mqre  to  be  honored 
than  those  who  work  with  their  hands :  car- 
penters, blacksmiths  and  teamsters. 

"There  are  others  you  know  who  think  be- 
cause they  went  through  the  common  schools 
they  can  only  sit  on  a  high,  three-legged  stool 
all  day  and  try  to  write  and  make  figures  and 
do  something  like  that.  There  are  too  many 
doing  that  and  too  few  doing  something  else." 


Sir 

Alfred 

Mosely. 


Sir  Alfred  Mosely,  the 
English  educator,  also  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  industrial 
study.  If  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
caticr  be  srid  that  the  srni?  conditions  will 
prevail  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  and  we 
will   have   the   same   problems   here   until   the 


like  lesson  has  been  learned — the  lesson 
of  finding  work  for  unskilled  labor.  The 
apprentice  system  formerly  took  care  of  un- 
skilled workmen,  but  now  that  system  has 
passed  out  of  existence. 

"In  my  country,"  he  said,  "there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workmen  who  sink  low- 
er and  lower  until  they  are  not  only  unem- 
ployed, but  unemployable.  If  the  parents 
would  co-operate  with  the  children  and  lay 
their  heads  together  so  that  they  may  do  the 
best  for  the  child,  and  if  they  would  consult 
with  the  teachers  about  their  children,  many 
of  the  failures  would  be  avoided." 


Calvert 's 
'  *  Rational 
Idea." 


Bruce  Calvert,  an  advo- 
cate of  "rational  education,*' 
devoted  much  of  his  ad- 
dress, delivered  at  the  Fer- 
rer School,  to  a  general  at- 
tack upon  the  school   system. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  like  any  one  else,"  he 
said.  "Let  us  all  be  different.  Nature  never 
creates  from  the  same  mould  twice.  Why  should 
there  be  more  than  one  of  each  kind'  of  hu- 
man being?  I  think  you  will  agree  that  one 
like  me  is  enough. 

"The  school  system  of  New  York  City  is 
the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  Spain,  for 
fighting  which  Francisco  Ferrer  was  exe- 
cuted. It  is  not  a  free  school.  It  might  bet- 
ter be  called  a  slave  school.  This  cut  and 
dried  system  hurts  the  mind;  I  know  it  be- 
cause I  have  tried  it.  Under  this  system  you 
can  graduate  from  our  best  high  schools  and 
universities  with  highest  honors  without  ever 
thinking  once.  Our  heads  are  full  of  the  aca- 
demical sawdust  called  education,  but  of  the 
real  education  we  have  not  enough  in  our 
heads  to  fill  the  bowl  of  a  pipe." 


Professor 

Sykes' 

Complaint. 


Prof.  Frederick  W.  Sykes 
^Columbia  University,  be- 
licv^  that  a   great   Ameri- 
can  Renaissance    is    dawn- 
ing an»  educators  are  now 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  of  the   real 

needs   of  the  youth   they  instruct 

"Our  present  general  cJpcational  system," 
said  he,  when  addressing  ifce  Association  of 
Women  High  School  Teacl\|rs,  "is  a  sort  of 
blind  alley.  It  leads  nowh^p  in  particular. 
In  vocational  subjects  the  pujljl  ^as  a  motive. 
In  none  of  the  general  cultural  subjects  is  this 
likewise  true,  and  this  added  f»ct  of  a  motive 
is   of  great  educational  value. 

*  School  systems  without  vocjlM^^nal  training 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition,     llliropc  learned 
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this  lesson  long  ago,  and  every  foreign  civil- 
ized nation  has  an  organized  system  of  indus- 
trial training.  Look  at  Germany.  Germany 
has  15,000  continuation  schools,  offering  a  boy 
and  girl  apprentices  six  to  eleven  hours  a 
week  during  the  years  of  their  work.  Here 
wage-earners  learn  the  things  which  improve 
them  culturally  and  will  make  them  more  ef- 
ficient workers  as  well.  These  schools  are 
open  by  day,  instead  of  by  night,  for  mere 
humanitarian    reasons. 

"Every  trade  or  industry  that  has  developed 
in  Germany,  she  thinks,  is  worth  developing 
scientifically  to  the  utmost.  At  Leipsic,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  school  of  printing,  which 
is  as  fine  in  its  particular  completeness  as  any 
college.  Every  line  of  printing  is  there  taught, 
and  many  trades  affiliated  with  the  making 
of  a  good  book.  In  the  United  States,  though 
printing  is  one  of  our  chief  industries,  we 
have  no  such  school  for  the  thousands  en- 
gaged in  that  trade." 


Alien 

Problem 

Considered. 


In  his  last  annual  report, 
William  Williams,  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  says 
that  for  the  year  which  end- 
ed June  30,  749,642  immigrants  were  inspected 
in  New  York.  ''Of  these,"  he  said,  "605,384 
were  promptly  admitted  on  first  inspection, 
the  remainder  being  detained  for  various 
causes,  about  one-half  of  them  for  what  is 
known  as  'special  inquiry.'  Deportations  from 
Ellis  Island  during  thie  last  fiscal  year  num- 
bered about  14,500,  of  which  about  1,500  re- 
lated to  aliens  who,  after  entry,  had  been 
found  to  be  here  in  violation  of  law. 

"The  real  issue'  today,"  he  adds,  'is  whether 
or  not  means  should  be  found  to  keep  out  the 
undesirable  minority,  yet  this  issue  is  often 
successfully  confused  by  interested  persons  who 
seek  to  make  it  appear  that  those  who  merely 
advocate  further  reasonable  restrictions  are 
exclusion ists  and  hostile  to  immigration  as  a 
whole.  The  desirable  immigrant  will  always 
be  welcome,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  se- 
cure him  is  to  take  stringent  measures  to  keep 
out  those  who  are  undesirable. 

"It  is  well  for  the  American  people  to  rea- 
lize that  there  are  agencies  at  work  to  intro- 
duce some  immigrant  for  mercenary  or  hu- 
manitarian reasons  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
demand  their  presence  here.  If  this  country 
is  to  open  its  doors  to  certain  classes  of  un- 
fortunates, it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we 
should  not  do  so  as  to  the  unfortunates  of 
the  world,  including  those  among  the  Africans 


and  Hindus.  The  very  suggestion 
such  course  answers  itself.  The  tir 
come  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  asic 
sentimentality  in  dealing  with  the  quej 
immigration  and  to  give  more  consider 
its  racial  and  economic  aspects  and  ii 
mining  what  additional  immigrants  v 
receive  to  remember  that  our  first  du 
our  own  country." 


Hopes  for 

World 

Concord. 


In|a  recent  intcrvi 
James   Creelman,     ( 
Gibbons   spoke  mosi 
on    the   desirability 
ratification   of   the 
tion  treaties  that  have  been  negotiated 
the    United    States    and    Great     Brita 
France. 

"They    should    receive    the    support 
whole  country,"  he  said,    "It  is  of  the 
importance  that  civilized   nations  shoi 
themselves  in  advance  to  submit  to  arl 
all   international  questions  which  can 
tied    by   the   application   of    principles 
and  equity  and  I  can  see  no  reason  wl 
should  not  be  appointed  joint  commis: 
investigate  international  controversies 
termine   whether   particular   questions 
such  a  character,  so  that  each  nation 
in  honor  bound  to  submit  those  issue 
ternational    arbitration    rather   than   tc 
to  war.     That  idea  represents  the  be: 
of  the  age.     It  has  behind  it  the  indo 
of  the  Christian  world. 

"Among  the  many  advantages  of 
national  arbitration,"  continued  the  C 
'*it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  ser 
breakwater  against  war  because  its  d( 
and  orderly  procedure  gives  a  nation 
time  to  cool.  Formerly  it  was  only  n< 
to  slap  the  face  of  a  foreign  Minis 
that  was  considered  a  sufficient  cast 
Think  of  a  condition  in  which  a  pers 
front  like  that  was  regarded  as  a  justi 
for  the  slaughter  of  multitudes! 

"Duels  between  individuals  were  01 
quent  in  this  country.  Even  in  the 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep 
■tives  an  insult  would  be  followed  b} 
combat.  The  nation,  however,  has 
wiser  and  better,  and  the  duel  has  be 
gated  to  the  museum  of  extinct  soci 
strosities.  I  do  not  see  why  the  sani 
ence  that  led  to  the  suppression  of  d 
twcen  individuals  should  not  product 
result  in  the  affairs  of  nations  which 
ply  aggregations  of  individuals.  Gen 
ternational  arbitration  treaties  seems  t 
be  the  surest  and  quickest  means 
which  the  universal  peace  may  be  off 
at  least  approached." 


2oofe0  ISHortl)  iltaUina; 
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Social  Reform  and  the  Cotistitution.  By 
Frank  J.  Goodnow.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    $1.50  net. 

The  fact  that  Professor  Goodnow  is  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  AmericSn  law, 
makes  his  new  work  one  of  great  value  to 
the  student  of  the  problems  of  social  reform, 
especially  as  he  treats  his  subject  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  constitutional,  or  legal, 
point  of  view.  Thus,  he  stales  very  frankly 
that  he  believes  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
hope  to  settle  our  political  and  social  difficul- 
ties by  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  presents  many  examples  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  commerce  and  industry, 
through  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  highest  ju- 
dicial body,  in  its  efforts  to  uphold  legisla- 
tion which  a  progressive  society  demands,  has 
gone  far  towards  transforming  unconstitu- 
tional law  into  a  system  of  political  science. 
As  a  result  he  asserts,  the  court  has  become 
a  political  body,  since  "upon  its  determina- 
tion depends  the  ability  of  the  national  legis- 
lature to  exercise  powers  whose  exercise  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to   our    existence  as  a  democratic  republic," 

Professor  Goodnow  discusses  most  of  the 
important  social  and  political  problems  of 
the  day,  including  the  constitutional  aspect 
of  labor  regulations,  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty in  urban  districts,  the  control  of  prop- 
erty "affected  with  a  public  interest,"  taxa- 
tion, monopoly,  and  government  aid  in  the 
matter  of  pensions,  and  the  housing  of  urban 
workers.  In  a  final  chapter,  he  makes  par- 
ticular application  of  the  more  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  moment,  and  warns  the  judiciary 
that  more  heed  must  be  paid  to  public  opin- 
ion if  the  power  of  the  courts  is  to  be  main- 


Those  who  assert  that  by  criticism  of  the 
Supreme  Court  we  are  attacking  the  founda- 
tions of  our  political  system,  forget  that  we 
are  living  under  a  practically  unamendabie 
Constitution,  and  that  unless  it  is  proper  to- 
bring  popular  opinion  to  bear  upon  a  gov- 
ernmental authority  which  has  the  power  ab- 
solutely to  prevent  political  change,  we  may 
easily  be  tied  up  so  tight  in  the  bonds  of 
constitutional  limitation  that  either  develop- 
ment will  cease  and  political  death  ensue,  or 
those  bonds  will  be  broken  by  a  shock  that 
may  at  the  same  time  threaten  the  founda- 
tions not  merely  of  our  political  but  even 
of  our  social  system   (p.  358). 

As  another  reviewer  has  already  said:  "We 
commend  Professor  Goodnow's  volume  as  the 
most  thoughtful  and  penetrating  discussion 
of  constitutional  tendencies  in  this  country 
that  has  appeared  in  many  a  day." 
ooOoo 

Business:  The  Heart  of  the  Nation.  By 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  New  York,  John 
Lane  Company.    $1.50  net;  postage,  12  cents. 

This  new  book  by  Charles  Edward  Russell 
will  be  read  with  interest — by  those  who  do 
not  accept  his  socialistic  'conclusions  as  well 
as  by  those  who  agree  with  his  assertion  that 
business  is  developing  steadily  and  rapidly 
toward  the  Socialist  State.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Russell  always  writes  entertainingly.  He 
takes  the  dryest  of  subjects  and  vitalizes  it 
with  a  human  interest  that  compels  attention. 
More  than  that,  he  is  sincere — of  this  his 
reader  is  invariably  persuaded.  Though  we- 
may  deem  his  principles  fallacious,  and  may 
lake  all  manner  of  exception  to  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  of  life,  we  cannot  ques- 
tion his  integrity.  And  this,  is  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Russell's  power  to  move  men.  Because 
they  feel  that  he  is  honest,  they  often  con- 
clude that  he  is  right,  whereas  the  truth  of 
an  opinion  and  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is- 
held  are  naturally  two  very  different  things. 
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In  his  latest  volume,  Mr.  Russell  takes 
the  stand  that  under  existing  conditions  busi- 
ness is  compelled  to  do  the  things  it  is  con- 
demned for  doing,  and  that,  being  necessary 
to  Society,  it  should  be  encouraged  instead 
of  being  hampered  and  restricted.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says: 

"Any  rational  mind  can  see  how  absolutely 
futile  any  attempt  will  be  to  restrain  or  regu- 
late Business  against  its  will  or  its  necessi- 
ties. You  might  as  well  think  of  legislating 
against  the  force  of  gravitation.  If,  fair  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Regulative  School,  you  can 
devise  a  plan  whereby  man  can  live  without 
food,  water,  clothing,  shelter,  or  work,  you 
can  reasonably  think  to  interfere  with  Busi- 
ness. Until  you  do  hit  upon  such  a  plan  you 
t  must  leave  Business  alone,  because  under  the 
present  system  Business  is  man's  indispensable 
source  of  life. 

"The  only  question  is  whether  for  its  own 
sake  Business  is.  at  present,  quite  wise.  There 
is  no  question  that  it  can  at  all  times  do  what 
it  wants  to  do.  The  only  question  is  whether 
it  is  always  moved  to  do  the  thing  that  is  wise 
for  itself;  not  for  moralists,  reformers,  chat- 
terers or  gabies,  but  wise  for  itself  and  its 
own  welfare,  which,  in  the  present  stage  of 
evolution,  is  the  only  important  considera- 
tion." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  we  are  un- 
able to  accept  Mr.  RusselVs  indictment  of 
society,  yet  we  must  admit  that,  in  view  of 
the  present  tendency  to  restrict  big  business, 
the  volume  is  a  most  timely  one— prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  author's  journalistic  instinct. 

ooOoo 

Socialism  :  The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Child- 
ren. By  David  Goldstein  and  Martha  Moore 
Avery.      Boston,   Thomas    J.    Flynn    &    Co. 

$1.25. 

If  there  is  one  point  that  Socialists  dislike 
to  have  their  opponents  dwell  upon,  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth would  undertake  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  its  citizen's  private  life.  Occasionally, 
we  discover  that  one  of  their  number  has 
been  honest  enough  to  admit  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Marxian  phil- 
osophy inevitably  tends.  To  the  rank  and 
file  of  Socialists,  however,  such  a  person  is  a 


(( 


radical  whose  opinions  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  true  doctrines  of  modern  Socialism." 

If  you  want  to  know  how  far  from  the 
truth  such  denials  are,  you  should  read  this 
volume,  written  by  Mr.  Goldstein  and  Mrs. 
Avery.  As  both  were  once  prominent  among 
the  American  leaders  of  Socialism,  they  know 
the  Marxian  theories  from  the  inside,  and,  as 
a  result,  their  blows  at  the  faith  they  have 
abjured  are  delivered  with  tremendous  force. 
No  wonder  they  are  so  sincerely  hated  by 
those  who  were  once  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. Read  this  book  and  you  will  under- 
stand why  they  have  been  subjected  to  so 
much   vituperation    and   slander. 

That    these    two    writers    know    what    So- 
cialism  teaches  and   what   it  purposes   to   ac- 
complish is  a  fact  that  must  be  generally  ad- 
mitted.    Yet,   they  do   not   ask  us   to   accept 
these    facts    upon    their    own    authority.      In- 
stead, in  every  case,  they  go  straight  to  ori- 
ginal   sources    for    their    information.      Miss 
Hughan,  in  her  recent  work,  describes  in  de- 
tail  the  character  of  the  authorities   she  has 
quoted.    The  Socialists  find  no  fault  with  the 
books  and  publications  to  which  she  referred 
— why,   then,    should   they    ask   us   to   believe 
that  the  facts  which  Mr.  Goldstein  and  Mrs. 
Avery  furnish  us  lack  authenticity  or  are  in 
any  other  way  unfair  to  the  doctrines  of  So- 
cialism?    They   give   actual   quotations    from 
the  same  writers,  the    same    newspapers    and 
the   same   magazines  that   Miss   Hughes  men- 
tions.    They  are  no  less  willing  that  the  stu- 
dent should  turn  to  the  authorities  they  quote 
and  ascertain   for  himself  whether  they  have 
altered  the  sense  of  the  matter  by  separating 
it    from    its    context.      Are    we    not   justified 
therefore,    in    assuming   that    Miss    Hughan's 
method    of    quoting    socialistic    authorities    is 
commended  because  she  has  selected  the  kind 
of  passages  that  may  safely  be  brought  to  the 
attention    of    respectable    men    and    women, 
whereas   the   crime   of   the   authors   of   "The 
Nation  of  Fatherless  Children"  is  in  describ- 
ing that  portion  of  Socialism  that,  to  say  the 
least,  outrages  decency? 

It  is  because  Mr.  Goldstein  and  Mrs.  Avery 
have  performed  this  task  so  effectually  that 
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their  book  has  called  for  still  another  edition. 
Tho  those  who  desire  to  combat  Socialism  it  is 
invaluable,  and,  as  another  reviewer  recently 
said,  while  "it  will  be  denounced  through  all 
the  gamut  of  abuse  by  those  whom  it  exposes 
....  it  ought  to  be — not  one,  but  many 
copies — in  every  library  to  which  the  wage- 
.  earner   has   access." 

ooOoo 

The  Social  Task  of  Christianity.  By  Sam- 
uel Zane  Batten.  New  York,  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell    Company,    $1.25    net. 

Christian  Socialism  wilt  probably  always 
have  an  attraction  for  those  who  are  incap- 
able of  seeing  that  it  can  be  neither  Christ- 
ian nor  Socialism.  Christ  did  not  come  to 
institute  a  system  of  economics  or  to  socialize 
the  universe,  and  it  is  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity for  any  writer  to  try  to  tell  us  what 
the  Messiah  would  have  done  had  his  coming 
been  delayed  until  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Christ's  mission  to  men  was  to  open 
the  way  to  salvation,  and  the  salvation  he 
taught  was  the  salvation  of  the  individual  by 
his  own  effort,  as  displayed  through  faith 
and  works,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  harmonize 
this  divine  plan  with  the  program  of  the  mod- 
ern thinker  who  designs  the  salvation  of  the 
individual  by  the  regeneration  of  Society,  or 
the  institution  of  a  Utopian  State. 

Dr.  Batten  admits  that  we  have  failed  to 
Christianize  the  individual,  but  he  insists  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  realized  on  earth 
as  soon  as  we  "accept  the  whole  program  of 
the  kingdom — a  new  righteous  social  order  in 
the  world — and  then  set  about  the  work  of 
social  salvation — the  making  of  a  Christian 
society."  He  admits,  too,  that  Socialism  has 
its  defects;  he  does  not  deny  that  the  pro- 
gram it  offers  is  "meagre  and  materialistic 
and  that  it  ignores  the  best  parts  of  man's 
being."  yet,  in  his  opinion,  this  movement  is 
bound  to  succeed  unless  Christians  set  to 
work  about  this  task  of  social  renewal." 

"We  may  denounce  Socialism,"  he  says,  "we 
may  expose  its  fallacies  and  may  warn  men 
against  it;  we  may  show  that  it  is  secretly 
hostile  or  openly  opposed  to  the  churches  and 


is  even  working  at  cross  purposes  with 
Christianity  in  many  things;  but  all  these  ef- 
forts will  avail  nothing;  nay,  Socialism  will 
spread  because  of  this  opposition  and  the 
churches  will  only  array  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple more  solidly  against  them.  Unless  the 
churches  can  show  a  faith  and  love  that  arc 
more  potent  and  practical  than  Socialism;  un- 
less they  can  show  that  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  life  of  man  than  the  so- 
cialistic propaganda ;  unless  those  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians  can  sacrifice 
for  their  faith  far  beyond  the  socialistic  lead- 
ers, the  doctrines  of  Socialism  will  spread,  the 
people  will  turn  away  from  the  churches  and 
Christianity  will  wane  and  languish." 

Dr.  Batten's  work  contains  much  that  will 
appeal  to  all  Christians,  regardless  of  creed 
distinctions.  For  one  who  wants  to  read  a 
book  on  Christian  Socialism,  this  is  about  as 
good  a  book  as  he  can  read.  It  presents  H 
worthy  program  in  an  appendix,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  further  in  another  number  of 
The  Common  Cause. 

ooOoo 

The  Call  of  the  Carpenter..  By  Bouck 
White.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.20  net,  postage  12  cents. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Socialists  should  have 
accorded  this  book  a  royal  welcome.  The  sur- 
prising fact  is  that  it  was  written  by  a  man 
who  professes  to  be  an  evangelical  Christian, 
and  that  Rev.  John  Howard  Melish,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brookl)m,  is 
willing  to  stand  sponsor  for  it  "The  aim  of 
this  book  is  to  make  Jesus  the  most  interest- 
ing person  in  history,"  he  writes,  in  a  note 
on  the  cover,  "and  it  succeeds  splendidly.  It 
is  a  book  which  everyone  interested  in  the 
religion  of  Christ  should  read  in  order  to  get 
the  social  basis  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  book 
which  everyone  interested  in  the  social  ques- 
tion should  read  that  he  may  have  a  new 
view  of  the  religion  of  Christ." 


To  make  this  word  of  introduciton  describe 
Mr.  W^hite's  work  more  graphically,  one  might 
paraphrase  Dr.  Melish's  "recommendation" 
somewhat  as  follows : 

"The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  make  Jesus  the 
most  strenuous  labor  agitator  in  history,  and 
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it  succeeds  splendidly.  It  is  a  book  which 
every  one  who  has  lost  his  faith  in  the  in- 
carnation and  the  atonement  should  read  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  unbelief.  It  is  a  book 
that  everyone  interested  in  Higher  Criticism 
should  read  that  he  may  see  how  the  "New 
Theology'  is  trying  to  take  Christ  out  of 
Christianity." 

Whether  other  persons  should  read  it  or  not, 
we   are    uncertain — not   because    the   book    is 
lacking    in    interest— not   because    it   is   not   a 
correct    and    beautiful    word    picture    of    the 
political  and  social  conditions  it  portrays— but 
simply  for  the  reason  that  it  professes  to  be 
what  it  is  not — a  true  narrative  of  the  incep- 
tion   of    the    Christian    religion.     To   the    So- 
cialist,   the    work    is    a    masterpiece.    Joshua 
Wanhope   devoted   more  than  half  a   page  to 
a  review   of   the  volume  in  a  recent  number 
of  The   Call.     He  said  that  it  might  as  well 
have  borne    the   title,   "The   Economic    Inter- 
pretation   of    Jesus,"    or     "The     Materialistic 
Conception   of   Christ."     He  was  right.     Call 
it   anything    but   what   its    Christian    Socialist 
sponsors  want  us  to  think  it  is— a  reverential 
study  of    Christ  and   His   Mission.     A   study 
that    pictures    Him    as   "a     revolutionist,     an 
agitator,  a  fighter  for  industrial  freedom,  the 
democrat,    the    rebel,   the   bearer   of    the    red 
flag."    may    be    useful   in    exciting   the    class 
hatred   of   the   masses,  and  inciting  mobs   to 
anarchy,   but   it  is  not  the  kind   of   Message 
that  man  has  asked  for  or  has  received.    Such 
a  gospel  could  never  have  revolutionized  the 
world. 

ooOoo 

Pay  Day.     By  C.  Han  ford  Henderson.    Bos- 
ton, Houghton    Mifflin  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Henderson's  work  is  both  an  interest- 
ing and  an  important  one  not  only  because  it 
is  a  pains-taking  study  of  the  conditions  of 
social  unrest  in  this  country,  but  particularly 
for  the  reason  that  he  suggests  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  he  criticises  so  severely.  We  may 
not  accept  his  remedy.  It  may  not  appeal  to 
us  as  a  practical  solution  of  present-day  prob- 
lems, yet  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  admit  that 
it  embodies  some  suggestions  that  are  well 
worth  our    serious  consideration. 


While  radical  to  the  degree  that  he  preach- 
es the  elimination  of  profit,  Mr.  Henderson's 
hope  is  for  a  truer  and  purer  democracy,  not 
a  Co-operative  Commonwealth.  Though  he 
would  have  co-operation  in  the  fullest  sense, 
it  is  not  the  co-operation  itself  that  he  wants, 
but  what  co-operation  would  make  possible. 


"Co-operation,  "he  says,"  is  a  method.  It 
is  the  splendid  pulling  together  of  a  multi- 
tude of  people;  but  if  it  is  co-operation  at  its 
best,  it  is  a  pulling  towards  as  many  interest- 
ing individual  goals  as  there  are  people  pull- 
ing. Through  co-operation  wc  can  get  many 
things  that  we  could  not  get  without  co-opera- 
tion ;  but  the  things  are  not  the  goal ;  they 
are  merely  en  route.  What  we  spend  the 
things  for  is  the  real  question,  and  happily 
that  is  essentially  and  supremely  individualis- 
tic." 

The  author  is  convinced  that  any  union  be- 
tween education  and  industry-for-profit  would 
have  deplorable  effects  upon  all  classes  and 
would  inevitably  lead  to  failure.  On  the  con- 
trary, education  should  be  so  extended 
throughout  all  fields  of  industry  as  to  des- 
troy the  demand  for  profit  and  re-establish 
the  "concern  for  persons."  Naturally,  this 
suggests  Mr.  Henderson's  solution  of  the 
trust  problem :  the  union  of  education  with 
an  industry-for-use,  a  vocational  education 
which  would  lay  so  sound  a  foundation  that 
man  can  find  no  difficulty  in  earning  what 
we  term  a  "decent"  living." 


Among  the  other  more  or  less  practical  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Henderson  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  industries  under  State  control, 
to  be  operated  without  regard  to  profit,  and 
under  humane  and  sanitary  conditions.  A 
system  of  pensions  for  those  too  old  or  too 
young  for  labors  is  another  suggestion,  the 
term  of  active  service  as  a  breadwinner  allot- 
ted to  each  able-bodied  individual  being  thirty 
years.  Such  a  scheme,  he  claims,  would,  with 
the  complete  elimination  of  profit,  lead  to 
genuine  democracy,  a  purification  and  up- 
lifting of  all  social  conditions.  There  would 
be  no  need  for  individual  saving,  the  State 
would  provide  for  that,  and  all  would  be  in- 
dependent. 


WHERE  SOCIALISM  FAILS. 


'can  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day. 
ie  Wallace  Hughan.  New  York,  John 
3.  $1.25  net,  postage  12  cents.  This 
.  so  important  a  contribution  to  the 
e  of  Socialism  that  it  deserves  a  more 
d  review  than  space  will  permit  this 
It  will,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the 
imber  fo  The  Common  Cause, 

Superstition   Called  Socialism.    By  G. 
Tunzelmann.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lip- 


pincott  Co.  $1.50.  This  is  a  book  that  we 
can  heartily  recommend  to  any  person  who 
desires  to  understand  the  basis  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  against  Socialism.  The  Marx- 
ian tangle  of  words  has  been  carefully  smooth- 
ed out  by  the  author,  and  in  a  manner  that 
is  entirely  intelligible  to  the  average  reader. 
As  lack  of  space  forbids  a  proper  review  of 
the  work  this  month,  it  will  appear  in  the 
February  number  of  The  Common  Cause. 


THE  TWO  PROGRESSIVE  FORCES. 

^he  two  great  forces  which  unite  to  make  us  progressive  beings  are  desire  and  neces- 
-)ne  beckoning,  the  other  forcing  us  along  the  pathway  of  improvement  and  up  the  hill 
owledge  to  loftier  and  broader  views  of  life  and  creative  energy." — Willey. 


WHERE  SOCIALISM  FAILS. 

'Socialism  is  no  moral  agency.  It  undertakes  to  improve  tnan's  surroundings  without 
ng  his  nature.  It  would  form  a  brotherhood  without  virtue.  It  would  give  the 
tan  leisure  without  teaching  him  how  to  employ  it  wisely.  It  has  a  here  but  no 
ter."—Rickaby. 
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The  Common  Cause 

For  March 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  "figures  do  not  lie/*  and  soap-box  orators — if  not 
more  pretentious  speakers — take  advantage  of  this  popular  superstition.  With 
a  stupendous  array  of  statistics,  glibly  reeled  off,  they  confound  their  audi- 
tors, and  even  befuddle  the  brains  of  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent  men.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  figures  do  not 'lie,  liars  often  figure,  as  you  will  see  when  you 
read  Mr.  F.  G.  R.  Gordon's  article 

How  Socialism  Colors  Its  Facts 

Mr.  Gordon  was  formerly  a  Socialist  of  high  renown — a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Appeal  to  Reason — and  a  most  convincing  speaker.  Like  Mrs. 
Avery  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  Socialist  Movement  and  his  knowledge  of  So- 
cialist tactics  promises  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  weapons. 

Vou  have  heard  so  much  praise  expressed  for  the  new  methods  of  scientiiiv 
management  that  you  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  industrial  world 
is  undergoing  a  reformation  that  will  eventually  put  an  end  to  all  the  evils  from 
which  workingmen  suffer.  We  are  willing  to  confess  that  this  was  our  own 
opinion — until  we  actually  investigated  the  question.  Then  we  changed  our  atti- 
tude toward  "piece  work,"  "bonus  schemes,"  and  "speeding-up"  theories  in  general. 
Some  of  the  facts  we  discovered  are  told  in  a  brief  announcement  in  this  number 
of  The  Common  Cavse—" Spceditig-up"  the  Worker.  Many  more  will  be  given  in 
March,  under  the  title 

The  Dangerous  Efficiency  Systems 

Our  friends,  the  Socialists,  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  tendency  of  their  philo- 
sophy is  to  eliminate  the  evil  traits  in  human  nature.  They  persist  in  maintaining 
that,  when  Socialists  get  votes  enough  to  rule  the  roost,  selfishness  will  cease  to 
exist  and  the  highest  ideals  of  brotherly  love  will  prevail  so  generally  that  har- 
mony will  reign.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  about  time  that  the  Socialists  began  to 
develop  the  peace-making  qualities.  Before  they  attempt  to  establish  world-peace 
they  might  test  their  theories  by  trying  to  create  a  little  concord  in  their  own 
ranks.     When  you  read  the  article 

How  Socialists  Love  One  Another 

by  Marcus  O'Brien,  Ph.  D.,  you  will  appreciate  the  justice  of  this  demand. 

Few  editors  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  current  affairs  than  Henry 
Watterson,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  As  one  of  the 
old-school  editors,  he  fully  appreciates  the  great  responsibilities  that  the 
press  must  assume  as  a  moulder  of  public  opinion,  and  the  truths  he  tells  in  this 
interview  proves  that  he  is  awake  to 

The  Fallacies  of  Socialism 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  that  we  promise  for  March.  For  exam- 
ple, we  have  collected  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  to  show  just  what  kind 
of  a  citizen  a  logical  Socialist  must  be.  One  of  these  articles  is  entitled,  Our  Con- 
servative Mr.  Berger:  another  is.  Some  Lozv  Abiding  Citicois — and  Jlltyf — Then, 
there  will  be  an  article  on 

The  Case  of  the  Under- Dog 

that  will  demonstrate  where  we  stand  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  social  reform. 
Don't  you  think  the  March    number    of  The  Common  Cause    will    be    worth 
reading  f 
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Why  I  Left  the  Socialist  Movement 


By  Mrs.  Martha  Moore  Avery 


UPON  entering  the  Socialist  move- 
menty  I  thought  it  to  be  what  it  is 
not;  and  I  left  the  Socialist  party 
upon  learning  what  it  is.    It  was  a  clear 
case  of    mistaken    indentity,    combined 
with  the  zeal  which  is  ready  to  pay  what- 
soever personal  price  for  a  social  reward. 
For  social  peace,  plenty  and  happiness, 
one's  own  personal  convenience  is  a  very 
small  thing  to  give.    The  price  I  paid, 
and  my  reward  came,  though  it  was  very 
different  from  what  I  had  expected.   It 
was  not  social — our    country    had    not 
benefited  by  the  Socialist  propaganda; 
it  was  merely  personal ;  for,  slowly  and 
painfully,  I  came  to  the  realization  that 
not  what  my  ideal  had  pictured  it,  but 
the  deadly  opposite,  was  the  actual  con- 
tent of  Socialism. 

A  False  Philosophy. 

To  compass  the  meaning  of  this  pro* 
paganda  is  no  easy  task,  for  Marx  is 
correct:  "The  Revolution  is  the  work 
of  the  Philosopher" — I  am  free  to  say, 
it  is  the  work  of  a  false  philosopher — a 
proposed  system  of  society  which  can- 
not stand  the  test  of  human  reason,  to 
say  nothing  of  holding  together  under 
the  searching  eye  of  revealed  religion. 
Whether  it  be  measured  by  the  Ten  Com- 


mandments, which  form  the  basis  of  all 
civil  government,  or  by  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which  sets  down  the  require- 
ments of  individual  perfection.  Social- 
ism presents  an  ultimate  contrast  to  them. 
As  Monism  is  the  last  word,  it  conse- 
quently denies  the  foundation  upon  which 
reason  rests.  For  it  forbids  the  human 
mind  to  take  the  last  step  in  the  chain 
of  logic  which  insists  upon  The  First 
Cause  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  cosmos. 

The  philosophical  case  against  Social- 
ism is  worse  yet,  because  it  will  have 
materialistic  monism  2LS  its  premise,  and 
economic  determinism  as  its  motive 
power  for  human  action.  Hence  its 
humanism  descends  quickly  to  animal- 
ism, and  the  animalism  rests  for  its 
origin  upon  the  material  notion  of  a 
one  thing  that  has  no  origin  other  than 
itself.  So  it  is  that  the  Socialist  philo- 
sopher leads  his  followers  into  a  false 
process  of  reasoning,  only  to  bring  up 
bump  against  blind  force  as  the  author 
of  all  creation. 

Socialist  Morality  Analyzed, 

What  then  is  Socialist  morality? 

Socialism  has  no  moral  code.  Its  code 
of  conduct  is  naturally   immoral.     As 
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morals  are  deduced  from  the  premise 
of  Truth,  so,  necessarily,  immorality  is 
the  logical  consequence  flowing  from 
the  false  principles  which  lie  at  its  foun- 
dation. Here  then  is  the  key  which  un- 
locks the  meaning  of   The  Revolution. 

"The  Socialist  mind"  is  freed  from  all 
obligation  to  tell  the  truth.  Their  Cause 
is  their  first  principle.  To  advance  The 
Revolution  is  their  primary  obligation; 
whether  by  truth  or  by  falsehood  is 
equally  commendable.  To  serve  it,  a 
man  may  blow  up  a  newspaper  plant ; 
and  a  woman,  without  loss  of  self-re- 
spect, may  sell  her  body  for  the  money 
to  prosecute  the  "class-struggle."  To 
serve  the  Cause,  its  irrational  principles 
may  be  defended,  and,  to  serve  the 
Cause,  they  may  be  denied,  though  they 
are  never  abandoned. 

How  I  Found   it   Out. 

How  did  I  find  this  out?  Well,  that 
were  a  long  story,  if  told  in  detail.  For 
the  ideality  with  which  I  had  enveloped 
its  ugly  personality  gave  way  very  slow- 
ly before  the  stubborn  facts  with  which 
I  came  in  conflict.  Besides,  whether 
or  not  one  has  been  fascinated  by  the 
seductiveness  of  its  insistence  that  it 
has  the  cure  for  all  the  ills  which  affect 
the  body  politic  (and  every  sober-mind- 
ed man  knows  there  are  many  calling 
aloud  to  Heaven  for  relief),  the  naked 
truth  as  to  what  Socialism  really  is  quite 
surpasses  the  credibility  of  the  casual 
observer.  Only  the  highly  trained  mind, 
capable  of  tracing  basic  cause  to  prac- 
tical effects,  only  he  who  surveys  human 
history  as  one  whole,  has  the  intelligence 
to  perceive  that  anything  so  subversive 
of  civil  society  could  be  hatched  in  the 


mind  of  man  and  command  a  following 
of  millions.  Its  perversity  and  audacity  is 
the  very  counterfeit  of  the  heroic — the 
sublime — in  human  drama.  We  love 
the  bold !  We  love  to  be  bold  in  a  great 
cause,  to  fling  petty  prudence  to  the 
winged  winds,  and  Socialism  is  a  frenzy 
that  many  well-meaning  men  take  for 
the  strength  of  a  righteous  cause. 

Even  now,  after  25  years  of  its  tire- 
less propaganda,  only  a  few  of  our 
countrymen  have  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  understanding  the  Socialist  phe- 
nomenon, that  they  may  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  state.  It  should  go  without 
saying  that,  as  The  Revoliition  shall  be 
the  work  of  the  philosopher,  the  all  im- 
portant question  is — ^what  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  Socialism;  because,  in  so  far  as 
the  organized  movement  has  been  and 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  its  design 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national 
life,  the  body  politic  becomes  the  prac- 
tical exponent  of  that  pernicious  system 
of  thought.  The  Revolution  is  no  longer 
in  the  abstract,  no  longer  only  an  irra- 
tional speculation  of  the  mind ;  not  mere- 
ly a  disordered  ideal.  Its  huge  dues — 
paying  membership,  its  more  than  half 
a  million  of  votes,  are  sufficient  proof 
that  its  philosophy  has  been  translated 
into  the  concrete  facts  of  our  national 
life;  while  its  lurid  red  discolors  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  a  multitude  of 
persons  who  create  a  public  sentiment 
and  influence  public  opinion,  to  the  un- 
dermining of  those  homely  virtues 
which    sustain    our   Republic. 

A  Slow  Development. 

How  did  I  learn  what  The  Revolu- 
tion is? 

Surely  not  all  at  once — no! 
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At  first,  like  the  best  of  its  propa- 
g^andists,  my  own  enthusiasm  for  the 
betterment  of  the  race  was  my  source 
of  information.  I  had  great  confidence 
in  my  own  ignorance.  My  first  course 
of  lectures  on  Socialism  As  I  Understand 
It  made  it  out  to  be  what  my  imagina- 
tion pictured  it;  and  although  discussion 
followed  and  many  a  cultured  Boston- 
ian  attended  these  lectures,  nobody  took 
issue  with  me  upon  the  false  philoso- 
phy which  I  put  out.  My  contention 
was  that  evil  is  unevolved  good ;  that  an 
improved  environment  could  so  change 
human  character  that  evil  deeds  would 
die  out.  Hence,  as  I  mistook  the  process 
for  the  thing  proceeding,  I  was  in  har- 
mony with  Socialist  philosophy  suffici- 
ently to  believe  in  a  topsy-turvy  re- 
building of  the  world's  history;  being 
in  a  state  of  mental  intoxication  for  a 
time,  I  read  the  world's  history  by  the 
evolutionary  theory,  which  is  so  popular 
to  the  pseudo-scientific  mind  of  to-day. 

Evolution's  Limitations. 

I  had  to  learn  that,  while  evolution 
unfolds  design,  it  does  not  create  de- 
sign, nor  fundamentally  change  design. 
I  had  to  learn  the  three  dimensions  of 
right  reason,  namely:  The  First  Cause, 
myself  as  a  rational  being,  and  all  things 
else  that  make  up  the  cosmos.  Hence 
Original  Design  is  God's  creation.  As 
the  human  designer  puts  himself  into  his 
creation,  and  yet  is  distinct  from  his 
work,  so  God  puts  Himself  into  His 
creation  and  is  yet  distinct  from  the 
universal  phenomena  He  created.  Man, 
having  the  gifts  of  cognition  and  reason, 
finds  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  related  to 
The  Infinite  Cause,  and,  on  the  other, 
he    discovers    his  dependence   upon   the 


material,  the  vegetative  and  the  animal 
kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Hence,  because  self-cognition  and 
right  reason  insist  that  man's  origin  is 
a  voluntary  act  upon  the  part  of  The 
First  Cause,  an  indissoluble  relationship 
is  established  between  him  and  his  Crea- 
tor. Stated  in  whatsoever  terms  one 
will,  this  is  the  sole  basis  for  morals,  and 
Robert  Rives  La  Monte  bluntly  says: 
"Under  Socialism,  there  will  be  no  mor- 
ality." 

Providentially,  at  about  the  time  I 
joined  the  Socialist  movement,  I  began 
a  rigorous  course  in  Cosmic  Law — the 
structure  of  human  reason.  So,  while  I 
was  propagating  a  false  system  ot 
thought,  I  was  mastering  the  Truth  by 
which  to  see  its  error.  Surely  a  perni- 
cious understanding  of  things  universal 
and  a  vivid  imagination  form  a  ludi- 
crous foundation  for  an  ideal  society, 
however  good  one's  intentions  may  be.  I 
wanted  the  right  thing,  but  by  advocat- 
ing Socialism,  I  was  taking  the  means 
to  bring  about  the  very  opposite  of  what 
I  wanted.  As  Socialism  proposes  the 
replacement  of  the  basic  principles  and 
right  relations  upon  which  the  civilized 
world  is  builded,  with  false  principles 
and  impossible  relationships,  not  an  ideal 
state  but  degeneracy  follows  in  the  wake 
of  its  indefatigable  propaganda.  The 
body  politic  will  not  benefit  by  Social- 
istic action,  but  rather  because,  seeing 
its  menace,  we  shall  reform  the  current 
abuses  and  so  lead  our  glorious  country 
on  to  a  higher  level. 

A  Militant  Socialist. 

I  graduated,  logically,  from  the  Na- 
tionalist Club  of  Boston  to  the  Social- 
ist  movement.     Of   course,   some   little 
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courage  was  required  to  be  the  one 
woman  of  old  New  England  stock  "wav- 
ing the  red  flag/'  as  the  Boston  Journal 
expressed  it. 

Arguing  from  a  false  premise,  I  in- 
sisted that,  of  all  places  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  my  dear  native  land  was  next 
in  evolutionary  order  for  the  "economic 
equality"  which  Socialism  was  organized 
to  usher  in.  Had  not  "political  equality" 
been  the  gift  of  my  sires?  But  the 
correct  view  is  that  what  is  in  the  thing 
potentially  will  come  out  in  its  fruit. 
Just  as  grapes  do  not  grow  on  thorns, 
an  ideal  society  cannot  spring  from 
the  roots  of  a  pernicious  philosophy. 
"Political  equality"  has  at  best  only  a 
very  superficial  significance;  for,  while 
indeed  one  man  has  one  vote ;  each  man 
has  by  no  manner  of  means  the  same 
influence  in  forming  the  decision  of  the 
voter  as  to  which  ballot  he  shall  cast; 
but  the  very  fact  of  every  man  having 
a  vote  makes  of  our  country  a  splendid 
vantage  ground  for  the  foe  of  all  na- 
tions. Hence,  it  is  freely  predicted  by 
Socialists  that  we  shall  be  the  first 
to  disgorge  the  "free  society"  from  the 
womb  of  "capitalism." 

Would  Destroy  the  State. 

Happily,  my  patriotic  blood,  running 
ever  swiftly  through  my  veins,  met  in 
practical  experience  one  and  anotlier 
shock  which  went  far  towards  inform- 
ing me  that,  in  line  with  its  philosophy, 
Socialism  seeks  the  political  power  of 
the  State  to  destroy  the  State. 

Very  soon,  I  found  myself  contra- 
dicting myself  upon  the  public  platform. 
And,  although  my  utterance  was  often 
called  "masterful,"  I  had  no  thought  of 


tolerating  these  discrepancies  in  my  own 
speech.  "Madam,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"above  all  things  you  mean  to  be  true  to 
your  own  self.  See  to  it  that  you  learn 
what  *The  Bible  of  the  Working  Class' 
has  laid  down  as  economic  gospel."  Of 
course,  if,  instead,  I  had  studied  the 
•four  economic  parables  of  Our  Lord,  I 
could  have  learned  the  basic  principles 
of  commerce,  the  right  relation  of  wealth 
to  work  and  of  employer  to  employee — 
that,  to  exact  justice,  goodness  must  be 
added,  if  we  would  maintain  a  right 
condition.  But,  as  I  was  not  born  into 
the  Christian  faith,  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  wonderful  economic  instruction 
in  the  Gospels. 

In  1896,  The  Karl  Marx  Qass  was 
organized,  of  which  I  became  the  direc- 
tor. Then,  just  as  now,  although  So- 
cialists talk  confidently  of  "Das  Kapi- 
tal"  as  an  impregnable  fortress  of 
authority,  very  few  in  the  country  could 
then,  or  can  now,  give  anything  like  a 
coherent  account  of  the  Marxian  dis- 
covery of  the  key  with  which  at  once  to 
unlock  his  alleged  economic  epochs  of 
the  past,  and  to  open  up  his  inevitably 
predicted  industrialism  of  the  future. 

Few  Study  Marx, 

Within  itself,  the  Socialist  movement 
presents  a  strange  phenomenon.  Its 
membership  hugs  the  delusion  with  the 
fondness  of  despair,  for,  if  they  lose 
their  hope  in  its  errors,  they  have  noth- 
ing left;  and,  although  Marx  is  their 
authority,  few  have  the  ability  or  the 
will  to  learn  Vhat  he  says.  Its  popular 
exponents  make  it  what  they  please  and 
rest  their  case  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
doctrinaires,  with  whom,  oftener  than 
not,     they  are  in  clash  of  opinion. 
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Truly,    it    is   no  slight  task   to   learn 
the  Marxian  system  of  economics — ^the 
Marxian  "proof"  that  capital  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  accumulation  of 
unpaid  wages  and,  therefore,  a  robbery 
from  the  working-class  lasting,  through- 
out the  centuries.     Yet,  after  three  or 
four  years  of  teaching,  I  had  mastered 
it  sufficiently  to  break  down  the  sound- 
ness of  his  starting  point.     Indeed  there 
is  no  starting  point!     For  this  reason, 
Marx  really  begins  nowhere  and  ends 
logically  in  the  same  place,  or,  rather, 
in  the  chaos  of  what  he  calls  the  end 
of  "Capitalism." 

No  Definition  of  Wealth, 

The  assumption  is  that  "Capitalist 
Society" — ^which  spells  the  world's  civ- 
ilization— is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms 
in  the  commodity  as  a  unit  of  wealth. 
Yet,  Marx  has  nowhere  given  a  defini- 
tion of  wealth,  competent  or  otherwise. 
Upon  a  unit  of  something,  he  knows 
not  what,  he  builds  up  a  most  labor- 
ious and  cumbersome  structure  as  a 
battering-ram  to  demolish  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.     Great  stunt  this! 

Yet  this  failure  is  hardly  the  worst 
offence  against  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  by  the  man  with  the  "universal 
mind" — the  discoverer  of  "Surplus- Val- 
ue." At  length  I  learned  that  the 
"Science  of  Socialism",  which  I  had 
traveled  the  country  over  to  expound, 
is  supported  b>r  two  pillars.  On  the 
right  a  material  something  is  ignored 
as  nothing,  and  on  the  left  an  intellect- 
ual nothing  is  set  up  as  something. 

Surplus- Value  has  as  its  unit  an  arbi- 
trary volume  of  "socially  necessary 
human-labor  power  in  the  abstract." 
But  since,  in  the  nature  of  things,  hu- 


man labor  is  concrete,  it  is  self-evident 
that  abstract  labor — ^"labor  without  re- 
gard to  its  mode  of  expenditure" — is  an 
hallucination;  hence,  a  unit  of  it,  large 
or  small,  is  a  unit  of  nothingness. 

Of  course,  a  unit  of  labor  may  be 
considered  in  a  multitude  of  ways  under 
its  four- fold  aspects: 

Potentially,  as  related  to  a  specific 
task ; 

Actively,  as  in  the  process  of  turning 
out  given  merchandise; 

Actually,  as  embodied  within  whatso- 
ever price  of  wealth; 

Relatively,  as  economically  equivalent 
to  a  specific  volume  of  money; 

But,  Abstractly,  never. 

The  changing  of  the  Karl  Marx  Class 
to  the  Boston  School  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy was  the  signal  for  factional  strife. 
So  it  was  that  my  confidence  was  first 
disturbed  on  economic  grounds.  Yet,  I 
comforted  myself,  even  if  Marx's 
authority  can  not  stand  the  test  of  know- 
ledge, that  is  not  the  proof  that  the  social 
ownership  of  commercial  capital  is  not 
in  itself  practicable.  This  vain  hope 
ebbed  on  through  turbulent  times.  As 
Socialism  is  alleged  to  be  the  Science  of 
Life,  our  quarrel  naturally  shifted  its 
ground.  So  it  was  three  or  four  years 
before  I  was  forced  to  the  recognition 
that  The  Revolution,  to  which  I  had 
supposedly  dedicated  my  life  for  the 
good  of  my  country,  was  my  country's 
relentless    foe. 

The  Beginning  of  the  End. 

The  word  went  out  that  Martha  Moore 
Avery  must  be  disciplined.  Must  I ! 
Well,  I  never  saw  the  time  when  I 
loved    personal    ascendency    better    than 
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truth.  Indeed,  I  held  the  intellect- 
ual nonsense  common  to  those  "com- 
rades" who  judge  all  others  by  the 
standards  of  their  own  ideals,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  every-day  contact  with  the 
opposite  facts,  hold  that  the  Socialist 
movement  has  no  leaders  —  that  the 
rank  and  file  execute  their  fraternal 
will  through  their  democratically  elected 
officers. 

I  had  believed,  and  maintained  from 
shore  to  shore,  that  Socialism  and  An- 
archism were  wide  apart  as  to  the  de- 
fiance of  law  and  the  practice  of  trea- 
son. I  became  disillusionized,  though 
not  all  at  once. 

De  Leon  vs.  Debs. 

In  -1899,  at  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention, the  De  Leon  and  the  Debs  ele- 
ments were  in  a  factional  fight  that 
was  national  in  its  scope.  The  issue 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  trade  union 
policy,  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
supremacy  of  leadership.  One  thing  was 
certain.  Nobody  could  have  broken  my 
confidence  in  De  Leon's  integrity  but 
De  Leon  himself,  and  this  he  proceeded 
to  do.  Already,  De  Leon  had  seen  that 
I  was  somewhat  "impossible"  to  the  So- 
cialist movement,  for  I  never  had  achiev- 
ed the  "Socialist  mind"  —  never  had 
abandoned  moral  accountability.  And  1 
was  not  preening  for  the  third  degree, 
for  my  faith  was  greatly  shaken.  So, 
with  grim  Yankee  grit,  I  was  holding 
fast  to  what  I  had  left. 

The  convention  opened  with  a  bril- 
liant lecture  by  De  Leon,  entitled: 
"Order  With  Progress  and  Progress 
With  Order."  The  argument  reassured 
me  that  the  convention  would  proceed 


with  order.  It  was  the  moment's  claim 
before  the  break  of  the  storm.  An  hour 
later,  when  the  inner  circle  were  in  con- 
ference, De  Leon,  shaking  his  fist  in 
the  air,  said:  "If  the  Kangaroos  (the 
Debs  faction)  get  control  of  the  conven- 
tion, it  must  be  smashed,  if  it  has  to  be 
done  by  physical  force." 

I  was  struck  as  by  a  blow  of  physical 
force,  though  I  said  not  a  word.  Dur- 
ing the  long  hours  of  the  night,  I  pon- 
dered the  situation.  From  what  I  knew 
of  De  Leon's  close  adherents,  I  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  gag  rule  and 
physical  force  was  to  be  the  order  of 
the  convention.    Oh,  the  irony  of  it ! 

I  did  my  utmost  to  save  the  day.  To- 
gether with  four  members  of  the  State 
Committee,  I  called  upon  De  Leon  early 
in  the  morning.  There  was  little  time 
for  parley,  so,  going  straight  to  the  is- 
sue,   I    said : 

The  Threat  of  Violence. 

"Daniel  De  Leon,  you  cannot,  with 
impunity,  come  into  Massachusetts  to 
break  down  the  first  legal  Socialist  con- 
vention. If  I  see  the  slightest  move  to 
break,  by  physical  force,  this  convention 
which  has  been  reached  by  ten  years' 
effort,  I  will  call  the  police  to  maintain 
order  that  we  may  progress." 

De  Leon  replied:  "You  speak  high. 
Madam.  You  assume  to  speak  for  Mas- 
sachusetts." 

Turning  to  the  Committeemen,  I  said : 
"These  comrades  will  say  whether  or 
not  they  stand  by  my  words." 

De  Leon  maintained,  in  clear-cut  and 
vigorous  fashion,  his  right  to  smash  the 
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convention.     Yet  so  far  away  from  my 
heart's  desire  was  the  Socialist  doctrine 
in  the  concrete,  that  I  half  satisfied  my- 
self that  his  defence  of  violence  against 
the  majesty  of  the  civil  law  was  merely 
the  key  to  De  Leon's  personal  character, 
—  at  best,  that  the  greatest  of  its  lead- 
ers unites  violence  and  Socialism  is  not 
the  proof  that  violence  is  native  to  the 
movement.      But    that     was     not     the 
last  step   in  the  inquiry;  for  Socialism 
was  none  other  than  itself,in  spite  of  the 
fact  that    I   wanted  it  to  be  something 
other  than  itself.     And,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived in  violent  opposition  to  right  rea- 
son,    so    its     evolutionary     unfoldment 
shows  violence  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
its  active  propaganda.    It  was  my  ignor- 
ance of   what  it  was  and  my  desire  to 
make    it    serve    the    down-trodden    and 
the  cultivated  as  well,  that  piled  up  con- 
fusion  on   confusion. 

Between  the  Fires. 

Besides,  our  Boston  group  held  the 
legal  offices  of  the  Massachusetts  party, 
and  we  believed  we  were  morally  bound 
to  put  this  advantage  to  use.  So,  for 
a  time,  I  was  neither  off  with  the  old 
love,  nor  on  with  the  new.  Finally,  we 
offered  the  legal  advantage  to  the  fac- 
tion which  had  come  into  existence  by 
the  violent  overthrow  of  De  Leon's  old 
headquarters,  and  I  was  sent  to  the 
Unity  Convention  at  Rochester,  January, 
1900,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Socialist 
Party  and  elected  Debs  as  its  national 
standard  bearer. 

That  I  was  not  welcome  at  the  Con- 
vention I  knew,  but  I  did  not  f^o  to 
please  either  faction.  I  was  clinging 
desperately  to  the  wreckage  of  my  ideals, 
not  at  all  sure  whether  the  ship  in  which 


I  had  placed  all  my  fortunes  would  right 
itself  or  founder  in  the  gale  that  was 
blowing. 

Before  the  public  all  was  fair,  within 
a  foul  plot  was  hatched  to  clip  my  wings. 
The  Express,  The  Times  and  The  Herald 
gave  me  ascendency.  It  was  announced 
that  "the  most  famous  woman  Socialist 
in  the  country  was  a  delegate."  And 
the  address  at  the  Empire  Theatre  of 
"Probably  the  most  famous  woman  in 
the  country,  Martha  Moore  Avery,  of 
Boston"  was  reported  at  length.  At  the 
same  time,  the  credential  committee,  for 
no  reason  save  it  had  the  power,  held 
up  my  credentials  and  called  me  before 
a  special  committee.  The  price  demand- 
ed for  my  right  to  be  seated  was  to  give 
the  legal  State-secretaryship  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts party  over  to  the  New 
York  comrades.  So  it  was  that  treason 
to  my  home  organization  would  secure 
for  me  the  confidence  of  the  special 
committee.  The  Jewish  members,  who 
had  the  matter  in  charge,  evidently  ex- 
pected me  to  pay  the  price  of  honor  for 
the  restoration  of  my  credential  rights. 

Seated  by  Seant  Majority. 

To  say  that  I  was  astounded  at  the 
proceeding,  that  I  was  overwhelmed  at 
the  degradation  to  which  the  manage- 
ment of  The  Revolution  had  sunk,  seems 
mild  language  to  express  my  humilia- 
tion. 

The  Convention  seated  me  by  a  scant 
majority,  but  there  was  no  hospitality 
for  me. 

Meditatively  I  argued  with  myself: 
"It  is  the  fault  of  those  who  are  in 
control  of  the  organization.  Yet, 
strangely,  like  faults,  though  on  lesser 
occasions,  are  common." 
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or  two  longer,  I  held  at 
fnition  that,  as  moral  jrre- 
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Leopard's  Spots, 
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false  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
things — good  does  not  evolve  from  evil. 
Rather  is  good  from  the  Source  of  good, 
and  evil  from  the  devil. 

From  the  very  first,  I  had  been  most 
keenly  aware  that  to  be  allied  with  the 
Socialist  movement  was  to  suffer  the 
reputation  of  repudiating  the  marriage 
bond.  This  was  hard — ^very  hard — ^but 
it  was  after  all  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  being  in  the  van-guard 
of  all  the  movements  in  the  world  in- 
stituted to  uplift  the  race. 

More  and  more  I  realized  that  this 
ill  repute  was  deserved,  because  of  the 
doctrine  preached  and  the  disregard  of 
marital  obligation  by  Socialist  advocates. 
More  and  more  its  baneful  influence  led 
new  comers  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
earlier  personnel. 

Dr,  Herron  Weds, 

At  length,  the  "perfect  union"  of  Dr. 
George  D.  Herron  and  the  sometime 
woman  friend  of  his  divorced  wife  and 
his  deserted  children  was  proclaimed. 
All  the  "intellectuals"  of  the  party  were 
at  the  "Socialist  Wedding,"  taking  part 
in  the  mental  orgie  over  the  degeneracy 
which  had  intoxicated  them — ^all  in  the 
name  of  sex  freedom.  For  Socialism 
will  tolerate  the  intervention  of  neither 
Church  nor  State.  The  ideal  unions 
of  these  "lily  white"  souls  was  heralded 
from  coast  to  coast  and  across  the  water 
as  a  thing  consummated  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  to  last  until  time 
should  be  no  more. 

At  once  I  took  up  the  cudgels.  Al- 
though Dr.  Herron  is  set  forth  by  the 
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entire  party  press  as  the  most  fitting 
representative  upon  the  International 
Committee,  he  shall  not  get  the  vote  of 
Boston  to  be  elected  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  American  Socialists  if  I 
can  prevent  it.     But  I  could  not. 

It  was  argued  that,  living  as  Dr.  Her- 
ron  did  at  a  later  period  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  race,  this  martyr  to  pub- 
lic opinion  was  greater,  even,  than 
Christ  Himself.  Even  then  I  was  con- 
fused. Did  The  Revolution,  on  the  whole, 
move  forward  along  the  arc  toward  hu- 
man progress?  Or  was  it  stampeding 
the  race  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
back  to  the  degeneracy  of  a  decadent 
morality?  I  could  not  answer,  for  I 
came  back  with  an  if.  If  it  be  true  that 
this  corrupter  of  the  nation's  home  is  a 
correct  examplar  of  the  Cause  to  which 
I  have  dedicated  my  life,  I  have  been 
working  all  these  years  for  the  vile  op- 
posite to  what  I  had  intended.  The  dis- 
cussion waxed  hot,  for  I  was  fast  coming 
to  the  end  of  all  the  possible  excuses  I 
could  imagine  for  the  propaganda.  It 
was  what  it  ought  not  to  be;  there  was 
no  denying  that. 

The  Irrevocable  Principles, 

Pondering  over  my  experiences  with- 
in the  movement  and  praying  to  see 
dearly  the  issue,  one  question  only  re- 
mained— one  question  with  two  terms: 
Does  its  propaganda  flow  from  So- 
cialist principles  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence? Are  its  principles  irrevoc- 
ably fixed? 

If  so,  I  have  come  to  the  last  ditch. 
If  it  can  be  taken,  then  the  stronghold 
of  my  sometime-beloved  ideal  must  yield, 


and  my  tenacious  grasp  upon  Socialism 
as  I  wanted  it  to  be,  as  I  had  insist- 
ed it  was,  must  be  broken.  The  test 
should  be  made. 

My  fate  was  in  the  clutch  of  Irony. 
Bbr,  although  I  had  maintained  the  right 
of  free  speech  for  the  movement  in  Bos- 
ton by  submitting  to  the  indignity  and 
humiliation  of  an  arrest,  not  an  inch 
of  space  in  any  of  the  Socialist  papers 
of  the  country  was  available  to  my  use, 
while  a  series  of  articles  was  peremptor- 
ily cut  off  in  London  Justice,  Indeed 
the  boycott  was  complete,  for  invitations 
to  lecture  were  headed  off  by  the 
management. 

To  Cleanse  the  Party. 

However,  the  State  Convention  of 
1902  offered  the  opportunity  to  put  the 
issue  to  the  touch-stone.  Our  Boston 
group,  by  resolution,  demanded  to  know 
if  the  party  propaganda  of  anti-religion, 
violence  and  free  love  correctly  repre- 
sented the  will  of  the  party.  We  de- 
manded that  those  who  preached  these 
doctrines  should  be  officially  disquali- 
fied for  work  upon  the  party  platform. 

It  was  flatly  denied  that  any  such 
propaganda  existed. 

So  preposterous  was  the  innocence 
assumed  by  the  management — Mr.  Will- 
iam Mailly,  the  financial  protege  of  Dr. 
Herron,  taking  the  lead — that  my  senses 
fairly  reeled  at  the  force  of  the  false- 
hood. 

Immediately  I  was  decried  as  a  trait- 
or to  the  working-class  and  accused  of 
being  in  the  pay  of  that  indefinite  per- 
sonality— Capitalism, 
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Later,  in  discussing  the  event  with 
David  Goldstein  and  William  R.  Dyer 
— our  inner  circle — it  was  resolved  that 
those  members  who  were  still  in  ignor- 
ant innocence  as  to  what  the  Socialist 
Classics  taught  should  be  informed.  And 
but  a  few  months  passed  when  Social- 
ism: The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Child- 
ren started  out  on  its  mission  to  warn 
others  of  what  I  had  been  so  loath  to 
learn. 

No  Reform  from  Within 

It  was  hard  for  the  rank  and  file 
to  turn  from  me — to  believe  me  to  be  a 
traitor  to  the  workers'  interests;  espe- 
cially so  as  I  had  studiously  kept 
the  long  drawn  quarrel  from  them  he- 
cause  I  had  hoped  against  hope  for  a 
reform  from  within. 

I  tendered  my  resignation  after  the 
meeting  to  which  I  was  summoned  to 
defend  myself  against  the  charge  of 
writing  to  the  "capitalist  press"  with  re- 
gard to  the  Socialist  propaganda. 

I  had  no  defence  to  make  but  there 
was  a  tenseness  in  the  atmosphere  like 
the  ominous  stillness  just  before  the 
roar  of  the  thunder  over  the  mountain 
tops.  My  friends  and  my  foes  were 
equally  divided.  Eloquence  was  at  first 
the  quality  of  speeches  which  broke 
into  hysteria  and  then  into  violence. 

"Oh !  let  the  old  girl  go.  Let  her  go. 
What  can  she  do?" 


My  reply  was  that,  God  helping  me, 
I  could  do  and  I  would  do  a  thousand 
times  more  for  my  country  by  telling 
what  Socialism  really  is  than  I  had  ever 
done  against  it  by  working  in  the  Social- 
ist cause.  For  a  while,  I  once  believed 
it  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  great  move- 
ments upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
now  knew  it  to  be  the  direct  foe  of  the 
race.  Whereupon  the  white  fists  of  the 
"gentlemen"  leaders  came  flying  in  my 
face  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a 
tumult. 

As  I  look  over  a  copy  of  my  letter  of 
resignation,  I  find  its  chief  fault  to  be 
giving  over-much  credit  to  Marx  for 
economic  analysis.  And,  as  I  survey  the 
Socialist  propaganda  over  the  world,  I 
note  the  same  degeneracy  in  its  phe- 
nomena, but  vastly  more  of  it.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Ellis  Carr,  editor  of  the  Christ- 
ian Socialist,  has  just  been  expelled  from 
the  Socialist  party  having  lost  in  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  officials  because  of  his 
attempt  at  cleansing  the  National  Head- 
quarters which  had  been  freely  character- 
ized as  "The  Harem;"  while  the  double 
suicide  of  the  Lafargues — the  daughter 
and  son-in-law  of  Karl  Marx — plainly 
expresses  the  moral  collapse  of  the  So- 
cialist mind.  Once  religion  is  intellect- 
ually denied  and  emotionally  blas- 
phemed, then  the  only  reliance  for  hu- 
man happiness  is  upon  the  physical 
health  and  the  material  wealth  at  one's 
command.  When  these  are  gone  Social- 
ists may  without  self-reproach  go  out 
to   meet   death. 


Econonmic  Determinism  and  Its 

Consequences 

By  Conde  B.  Fallen.  Ph.D. 


SOCIALISM  sometimes  goes  gently 
and  benevolently;  this  is  when  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  well-fed 
sensibilities  of  propertied  Humanitar- 
ians, who  would  square  the  sociological 
circle  by  making  present  institutions  fit 
the  Socialist  postulate.  In  this  instance 
Socialism  wears  the  tactful  mask.  Cap- 
italistic prejudices,  such  as  a  belief  in  the 
Family  and  Religion,  are  not  to  be  rudely 
disturbed ;  ensnare  the  sympathies  first 
by  a  tale  of  universal  woe,  and  the  bour- 
geoisie mind  easily  succumbs.  Socialism 
—mere  Socialism — therefore,  treads  the 
padded  carpets  of  the  well-to-do  with  a 
pussy-footed  delicacy  and  purrs  soft 
benevolences  into  the  sentimental  ears 
of  the  "translated"  Bottom. 

A  Beast  of  Other  Fashion. 

But  Scientific  Socialism  is  a  beast  of 
other  fashion.  It  smites  the  ground  with 
iron  hoof  and  strikes  fire  from  the  flint. 

Quadrupedante  putrent  sonitu  quatit 
ungula  canipum,  it  thunders  down  the 
century,  amid  the  red  huzzas  of  the  Pro- 
letariat and  the  purple  plaudits  of  the 
Intellectuals,  Capitalism  sprawling  un- 
der the  rushing  chariot  wheels  of  the 
victorious  International. 

Here  we  have  two  kinds  of  Socialism, 
or  rather  of  the  one  kind  two  presenta- 
tions— exoteric  and   esoteric.     The   ex- 


oteric is  a  nnere  make-believe,  a  sop  to 
the  capitalistic  Cerberus.  It  does  be- 
fuddle the  brains  of  the  Sentimentalists, 
who  are  strenuous  in  their  immense  be- 
lief in  the  great  need  of  a  tremendous 
uplift  for  Humanity;  and  the  Intellect- 
uals bedevil  them  into  the  hazy  notion 
that  the  Socialist  derrick  can  "do  the 
job."  With  the  exoteric  kind  and  its 
victims  we  are  not  now  concerned. 

Scientific  Socialism  Defined. 

Esoteric  Socialism  is  Scientific  Social- 
ism. It  is  esoteric  in  two  ways.  First : 
the  fullness  of  the  doctrine  is  not  to 
be  preached  promisciously,  that  is, 
though  the  premises  may  be  "scientific- 
ally" stated,  the  conclusions  are  not  to 
be  "scientifically"  elucidated  to  the  un- 
prepared bourgeoisie  mind ;  second :  the 
Intellectuals  alone  comprehend  it  "scien- 
tifically," i.  e.,  in  its  theoretical  form- 
ulae, while  the  Proletariat  are  taught  to 
feel  it  and  practice  it  in  concrete  class 
conciousness,  or,  translated  into  the  facts 
of  human  existence,  in  class  hatred.  Class 
hatred  may  issue  in  dynamite  bombs  or 
destructive  legislation,  quick  revolution 
or  slow  revolution ;  the  conclusion  is  the 
same,  and  in  Socialist  ethics  the  means 
are  only  a  question  of  tactics  not  of  mor- 
ality, or,  to  put  it  socialistically,  moral- 
ity is  only  a  question  of  tactics.  Whether 
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by  bullets  or  by  ballots,  let  the  present 
civilization  and  all  its  works  be  smashed. 

Basing  all  this  are  two  cardinal  and 
complementary  postulates  of  Scientific 
Socialism,  of  Marxian  elaboration.  First, 
Economic  Determinism,  or  the  Mater- 
ialistic Interpretation  of  History;  sec- 
ond, the  theory  of  Surplus  Value.  These 
are  the  twin  columns  upholding  the 
structure  of  Scientific  Socialism.  With- 
out them  it  would  be  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision;  with  them,  it  is  the  fabric 
of  a  baseless  vision.  Economic  Determ- 
inism is  the  working  scheme,  the  theory 
of  Surplus  Value,  the  scheme  work- 
ing. Out  of  Economic  Determinism 
comes  class  division;  out  of  Surplus 
Value,  class  hatred.  Without  the  second, 
the  first  would  be  meaningless,  dull  and 
static  materialism;  without  the  first  the 
second  would  be  an  ineffectual  beating 
of  the  air  with  no  economic  (i.  e.,  philo- 
sophic) grounding.  One  theory  de- 
mands the  other;  either  alone  would  be 
futile.  Together  they  mesh  cog  in  cog 
to  drive  the  wheels  of  Scientific  Social- 
ism. 

The  Gospel  of  Socialism. 

Engels  in  a  "pregnant  summary"  of 
"The  Communistic  Manifesto,"  the  ori- 
ginal gospel  of  Scientific  Socialism,  epi- 
tomizes Economic  Determinism  thus: 
"In  every  historical  epoch,  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  economic  production  and 
exchange,  and  the  social  organization 
necessarily  following  from  it,  from  the 
basis  upon  zvhich  is  built  up^  and  from 
zvhich  alone  can  be  explained^  the  politi- 
cal  and  intellectual  history  of  that  epoch, 
that  consequently  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  since  primitive  tribal  society 
holding  land  in  common  ownership)  has 


been  a  history  of  class  struggles,  con- 
tests between  exploiting  and  exploited, 
ruling  and  oppressed  classes."*  The 
philosophy  of  the  Manifesto,  Spargo  de- 
clares, is  "the  basis  upon  which  the 
whole  superstructure  of  modem  scien- 
tific Socialist  theory  rests.  This  is  the 
materialistic  or  economic  conception  of 
history,  which  distinguishes  scientific 
Socialism  from  all  the  Utopian  Social- 
isms which  preceded  it."  So  be  it. 
What  are  the  consequences  in  human 
living  from  this  basis?  Given  dynamite, 
it  explodes;  given  water,  it  wets;  given 
fire,  it  burns;  given  a  purely  material- 
istic basis  of  life,  it  levels  living  to  ma- 
terialism and  conduct  to  fatalism.  If 
the  social  organization,  i.  e.,  human  in- 
stitutions, family,  church,  state,  and  all 
man's  expressions  of  himself  in  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  art,  science,  poetry, 
etc.,  necessarily  follow  from  economic 
conditions — all  man's  institutions  and 
his  works  are  simply  and  necessarily  the 
consequences  of  the  mechanical  laws 
that  govern  and  determine  his  economic 
life.  In  short,  the  sum  total  of  human 
living  is  in  the  last  analysis  mere  eco- 
nomics. 

Economic  Fatalism  Denied. 

Socialists  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  this  indictment  of  economic  fatal- 
ism promptly  disavow  it  Economic  De- 
terminism, they  declare  by  no  means 
involves  economic  fatalism.  "Social  evo- 
lution, upon  the  laws  of  which  the  theor- 
ies of  Socialism  are  based,  is  a  human 
process,  involving  all  the  complex  feel- 
ings, emotions,  aspirations,  hopes  and 
fears  common  to  man."  **  Nobody  will 
dispute  that  the  human  process  is  com- 

♦Italics  ours. 
♦♦  Socialism,  by  Spargo,  p.  75,  The  Mac- 
millan    Company,    New   York. 
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'plex,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  point; 
for  complex  or  simple,  the  issue  in  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  human  process?  The 
postulate    laid    down  in  Economic  De- 
temiinism  is  that  the  human  process,  so 
matter  what  it  involves,  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  economic  process.     Strip- 
ped to  its  naked  terms  the  Socialist  state- 
ment is  that  the  social    evolution   i.    e., 
the  economic  process,  is  the  human  pro- 
cess, or,  as  subject  and  predicate  here  are 
identical,  the  human  process  is  the  eco- 
nomic process.     In  other  words,  in  the 
last  analysis   economic  processes  deter- 
mine   everything    human.     Man's     as- 
pirations, hopes,  fears,  etc.,  are  only  so 
many  words  to  cover  the  various  aspects 
of  the  inevitable  result,  and  the  entire 
series  of  human  evolutions,  involutions, 
actions  and   reactions,  whether  they  be 
called  love  and  hate,  hope  and  fear,  feel- 
ing  and     thought,     whether    embodied 
in  man's   institutions  or  in  his  expres- 
sions of  himself  in  theology,  philosophy, 
art,  etc.,  is  concatenated  in  the  last  in- 
stance with  the  mechanical  law  of  econ- 
omic production  and  distribution  as  the 
finally  decisive  factor. 

No  Escape  Possible. 

This  is  materialism  and  this  is  fatal- 
ism. To  seek  escape  from  the  indict- 
ment by  pleading  that  the  Materialistic 
Interpretation  of  History  admits  the  re- 
flex influences  of  human  emotions,  etc., 
upon  the  social  evolution,  while  con- 
stantly resolving  all  these  back  into  the 
economic  alembic,  is  a  plain  juggling  of 
terms.  If  the  social  organization  and 
all  that  it  involves,  is  necessarily  deter- 
mined in  the  last  instance  by  the  eco- 
nomic process,  that  ends  the  tale.  There 


is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  You  have 
dug  your  own  sepulchre  and  sealed  it 
with  an  inmiovable  stone. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  pushing  a 
doctrine  to  extremes.  Pray,  why  not? 
Because  its  logical  issue  is  folly,  why 
stop  half  way  to  save  it  from  its  merited 
disaster.  Socialism  is  essentially  an  ex- 
treme doctrine,  and  Socialists  insist  upon 
its  conclusions  save  when,  for  tactical 
reasons,  they  deem  it  wiser  to  refrain 
from  shocking  the  unprepared  bourgeoi- 
sie mind  by  full  statements.  With  fan- 
atical emphasis  they  insist  that  our 
present  civilization  is  utterly  and  radi- 
cally wrong,  that  it  must  be  com- 
pletely deracinated.  They  do  not  urge 
the  trimming  of  the  overgrown  foilage, 
or  the  lopping  of  superfluous  and  dead 
branches,  or  even  the  cutting  down  the 
trunk.  They  anathematize  the  tree  al- 
together; they  insist  upon  digging  deep 
into  the  sub-soil  and  tearing  the  very 
roots  out.  The  tree  is  Upas,  they  de- 
clare, a  poisonous  growth,  and  fit  only 
to  be  destroyed.  Their  propoganda  a- 
gainst  civilization  *  it  a  prolonged  and 
reckless  invective,  a  shrewdly  organized 
and  restless  vendetta  to  the  bitter  death. 
They  do  not  spare,  and  neither  are  they 
to  be  scared.  To  temporize  with  Social- 
ists (I  am  speaking  of  the  convinced 
scientific  stripe)  would  be  like  molly- 
coddling a  band  of  orang-outangs  in  the 
heart  of  darkest  Africa. 

No  Question  of  Economics. 

The  indictment  against  them  is  over- 
whelming, their  philosophy  (and  rcmcni- 

♦  I  do  not  qualify  civilization  as  Socialism 
does  not  define  the  proposed  substitute  save 
under  the  vague  term  Social  Democracy, 
which,  in  the  logical  deduction  from  its  prem- 
ises, is  the  antithesis  of  civilization. 
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ber  Socialism  is  not  a  question  of  mere 
economics)  is  gross  materialism,  and 
their  ethics  are  still  grosser  fatalism. 
This  they  refuse  to  explicitly  admit,  but 
it  lies  as  certainly  in  their  system  as 
gravity  is  inherent  in  matter. 

There  are  two  further  consequences 
of  Economic  Determinism,  the  consid- 
eration of  which  the  Opportunists  of 
the  party  shrink  from  with  .anxious  and 
touching  prudence.  These  are  the  Fam- 
ily and  Religion.  Mr.  Morns  Hill- 
quit,  perhaps  the  foremost  exponent  of 
Socialist  Opportunism,  in  America,  has 
written  a  whole  book  on  Socialism,* 
and  entirely  dodged  both  topics  with 
labyrinthine  agility  through  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  pages!  Mr.  John 
Spargo,  also  an  advanced  product  of 
Socialist  Opportunism,  in  his  work  on 
Socialism,**  out  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pages,  devotes  a  meagre 
fraction  of  three  pages  (pp.  291-293)  to 
a  vague  and  feeble  statement  of  how 
much  or  how  little  the  Family  and  Re- 
ligion, with  other  matters  pertaining  to 
individual  freedom,  may  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  Socialist  State. 

The  bourgeoisie  mind  must  not  be 
alarmed ;  and  both  Mr.  Hillquit  and  Mr. 
Spargo  have  written  with  tactful  con- 
sideration of  bourgeoisie  prejudices.  As 
Socialist  ethics  run  this  is  considered 
clever.  We  might  call  it  dishonest;  but 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  brand  it  clumsy. 
It  is  really  the  old  ostrich  trick  of  bury- 
ing one's  head  in  the  sand  and  then  im- 
agining the  invisibility  of  the  rest  of  the 
carcass.     It  also  manifests  a  wonderful 


*  Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by 
Morris  Hillquit,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

♦♦Socialism,  by  John  Spargo,  The  MacMil- 
lan  Company,  New  York. 


intellectual  naivete  on  the  part  of  its 
perpetrators,  for,  when  Mr.  Hillquit  en- 
tirely ignores,  and  Mr.  Spargo  dismisses 
with  a  scant  paragraph  or  so,  the  two 
most  momentous  and  vital  institutions  of 
civilization,  as  if  Socialism  had  no  essent- 
ial relation  whatsoever  to  them,  they 
both  indulge  the  grotesque  assumption 
that  their  readers,  after  perusing  their 
respective  expositions  of  Scientific 
Socialism,  are  so  witless  as  not  to  see 
that  when  the  foundations  are  under- 
mind  the  superstructure  must  collapse. 

No  Harm  Intended. 

After  vehemently  and  prolixly  insisting 
that  the  sole  foundation  of  the  social 
fabric  is  always  economic,  that  the 
present  economic  foundation  is  both  in- 
adequate and  rotten,  that  the  existing 
social  institutions  have  their  only  raison 
d'etre  in  that  foundation,  and  that  not 
one  stone  of  that  foundation  is  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  upon  another  when 
Socialism  comes  to  its  own,  these  lusty 
expounders  of  a  dynamitic  creed  stop 
abruptly  short,  and  mildly  aver  that  they 
mean  no  harm.  Like  fulminating-swash- 
bucklers  they  advance  upon  us  with 
menacing  gestures  and  gleaming  swords, 
threatening  to  cut  off  our  heads,  and 
then  moderately  declare  that  they  only 
wish  to  chop  off  our  whiskers.  The 
truth  is  their  intentions  are  deadly,  but 
their  conduct  dissimulating.  Whiskers 
it  seems,  but  heads  it  is.  Having  the 
upper  hand  just  now  we  might  demur 
to  decapitation,  but  where  is  the  man 
who  can  raise  any  serious  row  over  a 
mere  tonsorial  exploitation! 

There  are  Socialists  who  are  not  Op- 
portunists and  not  afraid  of  conclusions. 
The    Family   and    Religion    are    evident 
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barriers  to  the  consummation  of  the  So- 
cialist scheme,  and  they  frankly  and 
brutally  say  so.  "The  Communist  Mani- 
festo/' that  much  acclaimed  corner- 
stone of  Scientific  Socialism,  strikes  the 
keynote  in  raucous  tones:  "On  what 
foundation  is  the  present  family,  the 
bourgeoise  family,  based?  On  capital, 
on  private  gain The  bour- 
geoise family  will  vanish  as  a  matter  of 
course  when  its  complement  vanishes" 
Loyal  and  logical  Socialists  have  stuck 
to  their  gospel  and  proclaimed  it  from 
the  housetops  without  compromise.  They 
are  consistent  and  honest.  It  is  only 
the  Opportunists,  who  seek  to  dodge  the 
issue  on  the  plea  of  tactics.  Hyndmann. 
Bebel,  Liebknecht,  Shaw,  Wells,  Sin- 
clair, Carpenter,  Herron,  Bax,  all  Social- 
ist writers  and  leaders,  and  a  host  of 
others  proclaim  the  nefarious  doctrine 
openly. 

Murder  Will  Out. 

But  even  if  there  were  not  this  open 
hostility  to  the  family  on  the  part  of 
these  straight-going  Socialists  and  a 
shifty  Opportunism  were  common  to  all 
its  advocates,  the  malignancy  of  their 
principles  would  force  the  evil  into  the 
open  and  damn  the  cause  in  spite  of 
any  conspiracy  of  evasion.  Murder  will 
out,  and  the  spirit  of  destruction  will 
not  suffer  the  bondage  of  an  unnatural 
restraint.  This  is  the  real  reason  that  Op- 
portunism finds  it  so  difficult  to  steer 
the  Socialist  ship  amid  the  reefs  of  poli- 
tics. There  are  those  aboard  who  insist 
on  hoisting  the  black  flag  and  battening 
down  the  hatches  on  the  luckless  Oppor- 
tunists, though  more  than  often  it  is  the 
other  way  about,  and  the  milder  bunt- 
ing at   the  mast  head  does  not   always 


display  the  skull  and  cross  bones.  This 
however  is  their  quarrel,  not  ours.  Our 
only  concern  is  that  whatever  the  colors 
the  Socialist  craft  flies,  or  how  much 
the  Opportunists  seek  to  mask  its  batter-» 
ies,  it  is  a  pirate  ship. 

The  destruction  of  the  Family  and 
Religion  is  a  logical  consequence  of  Eco- 
nomic Detenninism.  "The  Commun- 
ist revolution*',  declares  "The  Commun- 
ist Manifesto,"  "is  the  most  radical 
rupture  with  traditional  property  rela- 
tions; no  wonder  it  envoi ves  the  most 
radical  rupture  with  traditional  ideas/' 
This  is  plain  speaking,  not  to  Opportun- 
ists liking  naturally.  But  it  is  logical 
Socialism.  "Traditional  ideas"  are  the 
Family  and  Religion.  They  are  institu- 
tions resting  on  traditional  property  re- 
lations, and  when  Socialism  [i.  e.  Com- 
munism as  Marx  and  Engcls  used  the 
term  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  "The 
Communist  Manifesto"]  abolishes  the 
one,  it  will  abolish  the  other  two. 

A  Th-eory  Upside  Down. 

This  is  the  Socialist  theory ;  only  it 
is  upside  down.  Socialism  makes  the 
Family  the  superstructure  and  private 
property  the  foundation.  The  reverse 
is  the  case ;  the  family  is  the  foundation 
and  private  property  the  superstructure 
Socialism  would  abolish  private  prop- 
erty and  thereby  the  family,  but  private 
property  will  remain  impregnable  as 
long  as  the  family  remains  intact.  The 
Socialist  proposition  is  wrong,  but  its 
instinct  is  true.  Carthago  dclcnda  est : 
Here  indeed  is  an  inipreirnable  b-^rrier 
to  the  scheme,  and,  as  long  as  it  exists. 
Socialism  is  an  academic  dream.  If  So- 
cialism were  to  be  voted  tomorrow  as 
the    operative    scheme    of    government. 
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and  the  attempt  made  to  put  it  into 
practical  execution,  it  would  not  last 
twenty-four  hours  provided  the  family 
■till  remained  intact,  for  the  family  is 
the  universal  human  root  of  private 
property,  stretching  innumerable  shoots 
and  tendrils  in  a  vast  complexus  through- 
out the  entire  soil  of  man's  social  life 
and  instinctively  sucking  up  and  assimiU 
ating  the  elements  of  property.  Natur- 
ally Socialism  seeks  to  get  rid  of  it, 
though  its  statement  of  its  antagonism 
blunders   ridiculously. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that 
Socialism  and  the  Family  are  in  radical 
antagonism.  Socialism  and  the  Family 
cannot  exist  side  by  side.  The  Opportu- 
nists know  it  but  evade  it;  the  strict 
Constructionists  know  it  and  proclaim 
it. 

Materialism  and  Fatality. 

The  abolition  of  Religion  is  also  a 
consequence  of  Economic  Determinism, 
as  one  of  the  "traditional  ideas"  doomed 
to  pass  with  the  traditional  idea  of 
property.  It  is  not,  however,  so  intim- 
ately involved  in  the  property  idea  as 
the  family,  for  it  does  not  necessarily 
connote  property.  It  lies  antithetically 
over  against  Socialism,  because  its 
foundation  is  spiritualism  and  freedom 
and  that  of  Socialism  materialism  and 
fatality.  Here  is  a  mutual  and  inherent 
exclusion.  But  over  and  beyond  this 
consideration.  Religion  falls  imder  the 
ban  of  Socialism  because  it  preaches 
that  its  kingdom  is  of  the  other  world, 
while  Socialism  proclaims  its  kingdom  is 


of  this.  Religion  preaches  a  divine  dis- 
content with  life  here  in  the  promise  of 
an  ineffable  felicity  hereafter;  Social- 
ism preaches  a  human  discontent  now 
h)  the  promise  of  an  earthly  happiness 
within  the  purlieus  of  time.  Religion 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  radical  and  will- 
ful failure  in  human  nature,  which  Is 
remedied  only  by  grace  and  perfected  in 
eternity;  Socialism  declares  that  there  is 
no  failure  of  any  kind  in  human  nature, 
but  only  in  human  institutions,  which  is 
remedied  by  revolution  and  perfected  in 
time.  Where  Religion  preempts  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Socialism  goes 
abegging  for  all  its  pains.  To  empty 
Religion  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  Prole- 
tariat is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
sowing  of  Socialist  principles ;  where  Re- 
ligion dominates,  the  bitter  discontent  of 
materialism  cannot  enter  in  and  class 
hatred  cannot  rage. 

Scientific  Socialism  is  rooted  in  Eco- 
nomic Determinism,  and  Economic  De- 
terminism denies  God,  Religion,  Free- 
dom and  the  Home.  It  is  a  shallow 
and  materialistic  philosophy  and  its 
consequences  as  baleful  as  the  breath  of 
Chimera.  It  may  deceive  the  foolishly 
sentimental  and  the  thoughtless  for  the 
time,  but  a  robust  mind,  a  healthy  im- 
agination and  a  sound  heart  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  wiles  at  the  outset.  But 
even  "the  foolish  virgins"  will  learn  to 
realize  its  true  character  and  revolt  from 
its  bestiality,  if  they  have  not  become 
corrupt  of  heart. 


A  Program  of  Social  Reform 


By  Thomas  S.  Lonergan 


IN  these  opening  days  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  are  confronted  with 
many  forms  of  evil  and  a  spirit  of 
materialism  which  are  without  the  high 
ideals  that  belong  to  pure  patriotism 
and  that  are  so  necessary  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  strong  and  progressive  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
feel  discouraged,  for  everywhere  we  see 
signs  of  an  awakening  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  people  that  means  much 
for  the  future. 

It  is  a  historical   fact  that    political 
grafters,  financial  pirates  and  commer- 
cial fakers  have  never  helped  to  bring 
about  any  great  social  or  political  reform 
and  never  will.     Monopoly  and  special 
privilege  must  give  way  to  the  principle 
of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  rich  and 
poor  alike.    What  is  justice?    To  give 
every  man  his  due,  be  he  capitalist  or 
laborer. 

Following  False  Leaders, 

Our  system  of  government,  with  all 
its  faults,  is  the  best  yet  devised  by  man. 
It  is  still  an  experiment  and,  if  it  should 
fail,  it  will  fail  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  in  their  political  capacity  have 
proved  unfaithful  to  the  teachings  of 
their  fathers  by  following  in  the  wake 
of  false  leaders,  sham  patriots  and  sel- 
fish demagogues. 

Socialist  writers  and  orators  from 
Maine  to  California  are  continually  harp- 
ing   upon    the    "class    struggle."  As    a 


matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  class  struggle 
in  this  country  and  there  is  no  necessary 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  be- 
cause one  is  the  complement  of  the 
other.  They  have  common  interests,  and 
an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  both. 

Both  Rights  and  Duties. 

They  have  misunderstandings,  and 
often  one  tries  to  get  an  advantage  over 
the  other.  Capital  and  labor  have  rights 
and  duties  which  both  should  respect. 
The  public  at  large  believes  in  a  square 
deal.  The  average  American  is  a  lover 
of  fair  play,  and  he  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's 
work. 

"Give  us  men !    A  time  like  this  demands 
Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith 

and  willing  hands 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not 

kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not 

buy  ; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not 

lie." 

Socialism  can  never  solve  our  great 
social  problems,  because  it  is  based  on 
a  theory  of  class-hatred.  Its  aim  is  to 
overthrow  all  existing  institutions  in  or- 
der to  establish  a  "Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth." But  when  we  look  for  the 
sound  basic  foundation  principles  of 
this  new  commonwealth,  or  for  the  just 
and  essential  laws  which  shall  make  its 
"co-operative"  life  a  success,  we  soon 
realize  the  fundamental  weakness  of  So- 
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sufficient  to  support  a  frugal  and  well- 
behaved  wage-earner.  If  through  ne- 
cessity or  fear  of  a  worse  evil  the  work- 
man accepts  harder  conditions,  because 
an  employer  or  contractor  will  afford 
him  no  better,  he  is  made  the  victim  of 
force  and  injustice." 

The  labor  question  is  a  universal  pro- 
blem. It  comes  within  the  domain  of 
morals.  It  can  never  be  rightly  and 
pemianently  settled,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  teachings  of 
Christian  philosophy.  The  individual  ra- 
dical and  the  doctrinaire  Socialist  can 
never  help  to  solve  this  eternal  question, 
because  they  look  at  it  from  the  wrong 
point  of  view. 

The  Watchword  of  Labor, 

Education,  organization  and  agitation 
should  be  the  watchwords  of  organized 
labor'.  Accurate  knowledge  of  social 
conditions  by  the  public  at  large  is  most 
essential.  It  is  amazing  how  many  things 
some  intelligent  men  know  that  are  not 
so.  Many  of  us  see  things,  not  with  our 
eyes,  but  with  our  prejudices. 

An  eight-hour  law  would  not  only  in- 
crease the  demand  for  labor  in  several 
industries  but  would  give  the  worker  a 
chance  for  physical,  mental  and  moral 
improvement.  At  the  present  time  in  this 
country  the  great  majority  of  laborers 
work  more  than  eight  hours.  With  the 
exception  of  public  employment,  the 
eight-hour  law  is  only  enforced  in  trades 
where  labor  is  well  organized.  Trade 
Unionism  in  the  United  States  has  a 
constructive  program,  which  includes 
just  laws,  protection  to  the  worker, 
abolition  of  abuses,  a  living  wage,  right 
hours,  etc.,  and  its  fight  for  these  prin- 
ciples   of    right    and    justice    has    made 


union  labor  strong  within  itself  and 
gained  for  it  public  favor.  The  adoption 
of  the  *•  revolution"  program  of  the  So- 
cialist would  mean  the  doom  of  Union 
labor. 

The  American  workman  commands 
better  wages  and  shorter  hours  today 
than  ever  before.  The  thanks  for  this 
is  due  to  organized  labor.  In  recent 
times  the  great  majority  of  Socialists  in 
this  country  have  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  disrupt  trade  unions  because  they 
could  not  control  them.  The  leaders  of 
Socialism  in  America  tell  us,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  that  trade  unions  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  should  be 
disbanded  in  favor  of  a  revolutionary  or- 
ganization. 

Labor's  Strange  Champions. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  Socialists  "pos- 
ing'* as  the  special  champions  of  labor, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  honest  labor 
everywhere.  The  Socialist  theory  is  that 
the  State  should  regulate  and  manage 
everything  for  us,  whereas  we  believe  in 
the  Jeffersonian  maxim  that  that  gov- 
ernment is  best  that  governs  least.  The 
most  important  duty  of  government, 
next  to  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, is  to  curb  greed  and  rapacity  by 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  prac- 
tical and  just  laws. 

The  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  stage  are 
part  and  parcel  of  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  powerful  factors  in  cre- 
ating public  opinion,  which  is  the  mighti- 
est force  in  American  life  today.  Their 
aim  and  scope  should  be  the  education 
and  elevation  of  the  human  race.     The 
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masses  of  the  people  read  only  news- 
papers and  magazines.  For  every  one 
who  reads  a  book,  one  hundred  read  a 
newspaper.  In  this  country,  we  are  gov- 
erned by  men  and  newspapers.  So 
American  journalists  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility upon  their  shoulders — a 
mighty  mission  before  them.  The  prin- 
cipal province  of  a  newspaper  is  to  pub- 
lish the  news  without  fear  or  favor;  to 
defend  the  helpless  and  the  poor;  to  ex- 
pose evil-doers,  no  matter  how  exalted, 
and  to  arraign  fraud  and  political  cor- 
ruption before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  lend 
the  aid  of  their  great  influence  to  secure 
better  social  conditions. 

The  Gospel  Applied. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  pulpit  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  that 
gospel  must  be  applied  to  the  great  so- 
cial problems  of  the  day.  The  "Sermon 
on  the  Mount"  is  the  glory  of  mankind, 
and,  if  put  into  practical  operation, 
would  solve  every  human  problem.  If 
capital  and  labor  would  recognize  to  the 
full  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  industrial  peace 
would  reign  supreme  and  there  would 
be  prosperity  and  contentment  every- 
where. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  stage 
should  not  co-operate  with  the  press  and 
pulpit  in  creating  sound,  healthy  public 
opinion,  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
social  and  political  reform.  The  true 
mission  of  the  stage  was  and  is  "to  hold, 
as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
to  show  virtue  her  own  feature;  scorn 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time,  his    form    and    pres- 


sure 
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I  have  faith  that  the  genius  of  the 
American  people,  when  aroused,  will 
find  a  remedy  for  the  solution  of  our 
social  and  political  problems  without  re- 
sorting to  revolution.  We  know  that 
revolution  cannot  benefit  the  workers  in 
this  country.  We  must  advance  to  a 
higher  and  a  better  and  a  more  just 
civilization,  but  that  advance  must  be 
made  according  to  a  program  that  will 
command  itself  to  the  intelligence  and 
judgment  of  honest  men. 

The  rising  protest  is  against  laws  that 
enrich  some  at  the  expense  of  others. 
We  need  envy  no  man  his  wealth.  The 
indictment  is  not  against  capital  but 
against  the  criminal  use  of  it.  It  is  not 
wealth  but  the  abuse  of  it  that  is  causing 
discontent  and  social  unrest. 

Socialists  and  the  Law. 

There  is  today  complete  lack  of  rev- 
erence, or  even  respect,  for  the  laws  of 
our  country  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist 
and  revolutionary  elements  in  America. 
It  is  a  political  axiom  that  every  good 
citizen  must  respect  and  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land.  In  the  language  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  immortal  memory: 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breath- 
ed by  every  American  mother  to  the 
lisping  babe  that  prattles  at  her  lap;  let 
it  he  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries  and 
in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers, 
spelling  books  and  in  almanacs;  let  it 
be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts 
of  justice.  And  in  short,  let  it  become 
the  political  religion  of  the  nation;  and 
let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all 
sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  al- 
tars." 
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Democracy,  or  self  government,  can- 
not succeed  without  respect  and  obedi- 
ence for  lawfully  constituted  authority, 
and  this  Socialists  and  all  other  radicals 
despise  and  ridicule.  Socialism  and  De- 
mocracy have  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Democracy,  in  its  broad  sense,  is 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  words  in  the 
language.  The  spirit  of  Democracy  is 
circumnavigating  the  habitable  globe. 
It  stands    for  "equal  and  exact  justice 


to  all,  and  special  privileges  to  none." 
It  is  as  universal  as  htuilanity  and  no 
man  has  any  right  to  march  under  its 
banner  who  has  no  higher  motive  than 
to  gain  a  personal  advantage  over  others, 
or  to  secure  office  for  the  purpose  of 
exploitation.  America  spells  "opportun- 
ity" and  is  still  an  asylum  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  every  race  and  every 
creed.  In  such  a  haven.  Socialism  is 
sadly  out  of  place. 


"Socialist  Justice. 


ft 


"The  working  class!  May  it  ever  be  right;  but,  right  or  wrong,  the  working 
class  f" — Ben  Hanford's  motto,  quoted  by  William  Mailly,  in  The  New  York  Call. 


Blasphemies  of  a  Socialist  Pagan. 


"I  am  an  easiful  old  pagan,  and  I  am  not  angry  with  you  at  all — ^you  funny 
little  champions  of  the  Most  High." 

This,  the  God  of  Heaven?  This  the  Father  of  Christ?  This  the  Creator  of 
the  Milky  Way?  No!  He  will  not  do.  He  is  not  big  enough.  He  is  not  good 
enough.  He  is  not  clean  enough.  He  is  a  spiritual  nightmare,  a  bad  dream 
bom  in  savage  minds  of  terror  and  ignorance  and  a  tigerish  lust  for  blood." 

"There  is  no  Heavenly  Father  watching  tenderly  over  us,  His  children.  He 
is  the  baseless  shadow  of  a  wistful  human  dream." — Blatchford  (English  So- 
cialist), in  "God  and  My  Neighbor." 


Socialism  in  the  Colleges 


THE  daily  press  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  given  ample  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  article,  "The 
Menace  of  Radical  Education,"  in  The 
Common  Cause  for  January,  was  in  no 
respect  overdrawn.  At  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist 
Society,  which  was  held  in  New  York 
City  late  in  December,  delegates  were 
present  from  thirty-four  colleges,  in- 
cluding Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Co- 
lumbia, Barnard,  Amherst,  Brown,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Wesleyan.  At  the 
business  session,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  the 
organizer  of  the  society,  reported  that 
the  last  year  had  been  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  association,  as 
the  number  of  undergraduate  chapters 
had  been  increased  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-eight. 

Many  New  Chapters. 

"Over  a  score  of  chapters  have  been 
organized  since  the  last  convention,"  he 
said.  "Nine  were  formed  during  the 
last  two  months,  at  Amherst,  Wesleyan, 
New  York  University,  Princeton,  Col- 
gate, Missouri,  Oberlin,  De  Pauw  and 
Ohio  State.  Students  in  twenty  addi- 
tional colleges  are  endeavoring  to  or- 
ganize chapters,  and  four  study  groups, 
not  as  yet  affiliated,  have  recently  been 
formed. 

"The  largest  number  of  chapters, 
fourteen,  are  found  in  the  West.  Thir- 
teen exist  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
eight  in  New  England  and  three  on  the 


Pacific  Coast.  New  York  State  has 
chapters  in  ten  colleges,  namely,  at  Col- 
umbia, Barnard,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  New  York 
Dental  College,  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity (Heights  and  Washington  Square), 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Colgate, 
Cornell  and  Rochester.  This  is  the 
largest  number  in  any  single  State.  In 
Connecticut,  study  groups  exist  in  all 
four  of  the  colleges.  In  Meadville 
Theological  Seminary  one-half  of  the 
college  body  are  members  of  the  chap- 


ter. 


ft 


Laidler  said  that  the  society  had  dis- 
tributed thousands  of  pamphlets  during 
the  year;  that  hundreds  of  lectures  are 
being  held  on  Socialism  and  allied  sub- 
jects annually  under  the  auspices  of  the 
chapters,  and  that  the  interest  of  colleg- 
ians in  the  movement  was  never  greater. 
He  declared  that  the  society,  though  six 
years  old,  had  only  just  begun  its  work, 
and  would  not  have  accomplished  its 
end  until  every  college  student  in  the 
country  was  intelligently  informed  re- 
garding the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  in- 
ternational Socialist  movement. 

Stokes   on   College   Socialists. 

J.  Phelps  Stokes,  writing  for  the  press 
about  a  year  ago,  gave  warning  of  the 
progress  that  was  being  made  in  carry-? 
ing  the  Socialist  doctrinaire  into  Amer- 
ican colleges.       He  said : 

In  many  of  our  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions Socialism  is  making  tremen- 
dous strides.  In  Harvard  last  June,  just 
before   commencement,    about    300   stu- 
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igned  a  memorial  to  the  faculty 
that  a  course  on  Socialism,  head- 
a  sjonpathizer,  be  added  to  the 
lum  next  year. 

ale,  during  the  past  year,  the  head 

department  of  economics,  after 

ig  President  Taft's  invitation  to 

ti  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  aban- 

all   his   college  work  except  one 

a     week.     He    traveled     from 

igton  to  New  Haven  once  a  week 

lout  the  bulk  of  the  college  year 

•rer  a  series  of  lectures  on  Social- 

ing  for  his  textbooks  those  books 

iridely  talked  of  in  the  socialistic 

most     widely    recommended    by 

1  Socialists. 

)e  sure,  this  course  was  given  only 
ed  students,  after  their  minds,  pre- 
y,  had  been  fortified  against  So- 
;  but  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the; 
nent  of  economics  left  his  impor- 
Drk  at  Washington  every  week  in 
:o  help  advanced  students  to  un- 
id  Socialism  as  taught  by  Social- 
I  think,  significant  of  the  recog- 
)y  leaders  of  intellectual  thought 
jrica  of  the  importance  of  Social- 
a  branch  of  economics  well  wor- 
close  study. 

^rinceton,  a  year  ago,  a  dozen  or 
nembers  of  the  faculty  organized 
liey  called  the  Socialist  Club.  It 
ed  of  the  faculty  members,  and 
voted  to  the  study  of  Socialism. 
have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
iring  a  few  weeks  the  names  of 
han  fifty  professors  in  nearly  as 
high  institutions  of  learning 
hout  our  country,  who  have  enter- 
)  correspondence,  either  with  the 
Jlegiate  Socialist  Society,  or  with 
lent  individual  Socialists,  express- 
mpathetic  interest  in  the  move- 
and  a  desire  for  aid  in  gaining 
idge  of  it. 


)) 


what  extent  so-called  "radical 
ire  taking  possession  of  the  minds 
lerican  college  youth  is  suggested 
)ress  despatch    from    Cambridge, 


Mass.,  which  told  the  story  of  Emma 
Goldman's  reception  at  Harvard,  where 
she  was  entertained  as  the  guest  of  Sam- 
uel Atkins  Eliot,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  and  grand- 
son of  former-president  Charles  W. 
Eliot.     The  report  read  as  follows: 

Emma  Goldman  Honored. 

CAMBRrocE,  Mass.  Dec.  3. — The  Har- 
vard undergraduate  body  got  a  jolt  to- 
day when  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  Jr., 
grandson  of  Harvard's  illustrous  ex- 
president,  walked  into  the  dining  room 
of  the  Harvard  Union  with  Emma  Gold- 
man, the  anarchist,  on  his  arm.  With 
them  were  Dr.  Ben  Reitman,  Miss  Gold- 
man's traveling  companion,  and  a  num- 
ber of  students. 

The  party  with  Miss  Goldman  at  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  in  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  spots  in  the  hall. 

Miss  Goldman  promised  the  youthful 
Eliot  that  she  would  return  to  Cam- 
bridge in  the  near  future  and  address 
the  members  of  the  Harvard  Socialist 
Qub,  of  which  Eliot  is  secretary. 

The  logical  effect  of  the  radical  ten- 
dency in  present-day  methods  of  educa- 
tion is  shown  in  the  following  press  dis- 
patch : 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  10. — ^That  the 
McNamara  brothers  should  be  list- 
ed in  history  beside  John  Brown,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  President  Madero,  of 
Mexico,  was  the  declaration  made  by 
Thomas  P.  O'Bolger,  an  instructor  in 
English  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  an  address  to  a  class  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  college  department,  today. 

He  declared  that  the  brothers  have 
not  lost  their  fight  yet,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  driven  a  small  wedge  toward 
a  big  social  revolution  which  is  coming 
upon  us. 

O'Bolger  criticized  the  labor  unions 
in  this  country  and  counsel  for  the  Mc- 
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Namara  brothers  for  not  supporting  the 
men  after  they  were  arrested.    He  said : 

"The  fact  that  the  unions  in  this 
country  repudiated  the  two  men  after 
their  failure  was  a  necessary  act  to  save 
themselves  and  one  of  great  shrewdness. 

"Why  shouldn't  the  McNamara  broth- 
ers' exploit  be  put  in  history   like   the 

Boston  Tea  Party?.  .This  was  nothing 
but  the  act  of  revolutionists,  who  were  » 
looked  upon  by  the  Tories,  who  consti- 
tuted one-half  of  the  American  popula- 
tion as  wicked.  The  only  difference 
between  those  who  have  come  down  to 
us  in  history  and  the  McNamara  broth- 
ers is  that  the  former  were  successful, 
while  the  attempt  by  the  latter  was  frus- 
trated." 

The  dispatch  ends  with  the  statement 
that  Provost  Smith  is  "investigating" 
O'Bolger's  utterance.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  "investigation"  will  be  conduct- 
ed seriously. 

The  particulars  regarding  this  inter- 
collegiate propaganda  are  reported  in 
detail  to  show  that  the  spread  of  Social- 
ism among  the  undergraduates  of  Amer- 
ican colleges  has  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  a  very  real  menace,  and  the  fact 


that  so  many  of  the  instructors  in  these 
institutions  are  at  least  theoretical  So- 
cialists does  not  tend  to  make  the  situa- 
tion more  favorable.  That  Socialism  is 
a  revolutionary  movement  which  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  revolt  or  even  to  civil 
war,  if  it  is  not  checked,  is  a  fact  that 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  person  who  has 
made  a  close  study  of  the  situation ;  and 
the  present  apathy  regarding  radical 
methods  of  education  on  the  part  of 
those  who  support  as  well  as  those  who 
direct  our  colleges  and  universities  may 
not  improbably  be  our  greatest  source  of 
regret  in  some  future  day.  If  Socialism 
was  a  harmless  theory  in  economics,  we 
might  look  indulgently  upon  those  who 
permitted  such  impractical  ideas  to  be 
taught,  but  when  it  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  deliberate  attack  upon  our 
most  cherished  institutions — an  attack 
designed  to  bring  about  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  State,  the  Church,  and 
the  Home — it  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
that  our  boys  and  girls — ^the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow — are  being  enlist- 
ed in  such  a  cause. 


Bebel  on  "Marriage." 

"Monogamic  marriage,  as  has  been  sufficiently  shown,  is  the  outcome  of  the 
system  of  gain  and  property  that  has  been  established  by  bourgeois  society,  and 
therefore  undoubtedly  forms  one  of  its  basic  principles." — P.  104,  "Woman  and 
Socialism." 

"To  a  natural,  untrammeled  relation  of  the  sexes  must  mankind  return ;  we 
must  cast  aside  the  unsound  spiritualistic  conceptions  concerning  human  affairs 
and  create  methods  of  education  that  shall  bring  about  a  physical  and  mental 
regeneration." — P.  146,  "Woman  and  Socialism." 


"Caught  with  the  Goods." 


By  Walter  K.  French 


IF  YOU  want  to  arouse  the  Socialist 
"goat/'  announce  that  Socialism  is 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  religion, 
ethics  and  morality.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  will  provoke  this  result  more  speed- 
ily. You  can  attack  the  economic  the- 
ories of  Socialism  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent, and  your  Socialist  opponent  will 
merely  smile  at  you  superciliously,  or 
will  come  back  with  the  wily  assertion 
that  "Modem  Socialism"— or  the  partic- 
ular party  to  which  he  may  chance  to  be- 
long— ^no  longer  maintains  such  ideas. 
Begin  to  talk  about  "religion/'  "moral- 
ity," or  the  "home,"  however,  and  some- 
thing is  certain  to  happen! 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
statement  of  fact.  Every  person  who 
has  had  experience  in  combating  Social- 
ism can  tell  a  similar  story.  Admit  that 
Socialism  is  nothing  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic movement,  and  every  Socialist  in 
the  land  will  assure  you  that  you  are  the 
"last  word"  in  tolerance  and  broadmind- 
edness,  but — introduce*  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion or  morals,  and  see  how  quickly 
they'll  begin  to  call  you  names. 

What  Every  Socialist  Knows, 

The  actual  truth  is  that  every  logical 
Socialist  knows  that  the  philosophy  of 
Socialism  is  genuinely  materialistic  and 
that  the  religion,  the  morality  and  the 
ethics  which  we  respect  to-day  are  so 
foreign  to  its  basic  principles  that  the 
victory  of  one  must  inevitably  result  in 


the  downfall  of  the  other.    At  t 
time,  the  Socialist  is  nothing  if 
ful.      Although    he  may    admi 
among  his  trusted  associates — 
triumph  of  Socialism  must  be 
all  the  moral  and  religious  institi 
present-day  society,  his  interest 
ning  converts  to  The  Cause  mz 
very  careful  about  permitting 
ploitation  of  such  ideas  in  publ 
highly  respectable  American  wo 
no  use  for  a  party  that  preacl 
love  and  atheism.    To  secure 
he  must  be  made  to  see  only 
lights  in  the  socialistic  propaga 
the  professional  agitator  has  le; 
years  of  experience  that,  once  ; 
persuaded — ^through  his  love  of 
ity  and  his  desire  for  social  rei 
accept  the  economic  theories  o: 
ism,  his  complete  initiation  into 
quities  of  the  so-called  "philos 
merely  a  matter  of  logical  deve 
so  certain  are  the  weeds  of  error 
run  the  garden  of  the  mind. 

Taking  Socialists  Serious 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  tl 
are  people  who  take  the  Socialis 
seriously,  the  attitude  of  the  p 
dists  upon  these  questions  woul 
tremely  amusing.  If  we  prod 
dence  against  them,  the  only  ans 
make  is  to  ask  us  to  read  the 
forms,"  as  if  we  were  such  silly 
poops  as  to  believe  that  a  polit 
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form,  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  votes,  was  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  the  words  of  the  mass  of  So- 
cialist apologists  who  have  written  upon 
this  subject  since  the  days  of  Marx. 
Almost  without  exception  the  authorita- 
tive writers  of  Socialist  books  have  been 
exponents  of  free  love,  or  something  bO 
closely  akin  to  it  that  no  one  but  a  soph- 
ist could  find  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them.  Those  who  have  not 
taught  such  doctrines  have  painstakingly 
avoided  all  mention  of  the  dangerous 
subject. 

But,  because  some  of  the  more  conser- 
vative American  Socialists,  like  Hillquit 
and  Spargo  and  Kaufman,  are  a  trifle 
reticent  in  telling  their  readers  about  the 
more  deadly  doctrines  of  the  move- 
ment, one  must  not  imagine  that  Social- 
ism has  changed  its  clothes  or  even  wash- 
ed its  face.  The  years  since  Marx 
wrote  "Capital"  have  brought  improve- 
ments in  many  directions,  but  there  has 
been  no  regeneration  of  Socialism.  What 
Engels  taught,  Socialism  still  holds  as  its 
most  sacred  theories,  and,  while  conser- 
vative writers  may  trim  and  cowardly 
propagandists  may  dodge  the  issue,  those 
who  are  bold  enough  to  touch  upon  such 
matters  still  preach  the  same  "princi- 
ples." 

The  Last  Word  in  Morals, 

The  latest  work  upon  this  subject  is 
"Puritanism,"  a  widely  advertised  book 
written  by  Clarence  M.  Meily,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Socialist  house  of  Kerr. 
Here  we  have  the  original  "materialis- 
tic conception  of  history"  worked  out  to 
its  last  analysis — "economic  determin- 
ism" in  its  most  logical  application  to 
faith   and   morals.     It   is   probable  that 


Socialists  will  still  deny  that  "material- 
istic" means  "materialism,"  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  insist  that  "determin- 
ism" is  in  no  sense  fatalistic  in  its  ef- 
fect. To  meet  these  denials,  however, 
we  now  have  Meily's  book — a  work, 
written  by  a  thoroughly  modern  Social- 
ist and  off  the  press  but  a  few  weeks. 
The  only  avenue  of  escape  for  the  trim- 
mers is  a  prompt  repudiation  of  Meily  in 
The  Call,  and  this  may  be  anticipated 
shortly. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Meily  is  still 
a  Socialist  in  good  standing,  let  us  see 
what  he  has  to  say  concerning  the  morals 
of  man. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  Meily 
sees  nothing  but  the  effects  of  material 
causes  in  the  moral  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  our  day,  and  while  he  admits 
that  "an  additional  and  final  sanction 
for  the  practice  of  virtue  is  declared  by 
the  custodians  of  morals  to  lie  in  the  di- 
vine pleasure,  which  demands  the  ser- 
vice of  righteousness  from  all  those  who 
would  please  the  gods,  and  which  will 
visit  with  condign  punishment  those  who 
persist  in  evil  doing,"  he  recognizes 
nothing  in  modern  morality  and  law  but 
the  embodiment  of  "the  interest,  pres- 
tige and  welfare  of  the  dominant,  pro- 
prietary class." 

Material   Basis   of   Virtue. 

Assuming  this  theory  to  be  true,  the 
course  before  him  becomes  an  easy  one, 
and  he  follow^.s  it — fortunately  for  those 
who  want  to  ktiow  the  real  teachings  of 
Socialism — straWht  to  its  last  logical  ef- 
fect. In  the  niiddle  ages,  he  asserts, 
"religion  and  moVality  came  to  have  sig- 
nificance not  merely  for  the  proprietors, 
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but  for  the  laborers  as  well.     The  serfs 
were    received    into    the    church"  —  he 
leads  us  to  assume  that  this  was  a  dis- 
tinct innovation ! — "the  poor  had  indeed, 
the  gospel  preached  to  them" — ^you  might 
think  it  was  for  the  first  time ! — "but  to 
what  an  end !     Morality  now  discharged 
a  double  function  of  service  to  the  pro- 
prietors,     first    by    inculcating    among 
themselves  those  virtues  which  buttress- 
ed the    existing  order,  second,  by   per- 
suading the  workers  to  submit  tamely  to 
the  exploitation  and  servitude  which  sup- 
ported the  social  fabric.     For  this  latter 
purpose,   a  whole  new  series  of  virtues 
was  created,   especially  adapted  to  the 
workers,    such    as   humility,    reverence, 
obedience,  patience,  gratitude,  meekness, 
and,  above  all,  contentment,  which  has 
always  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  proprie- 
tors  the   crowning  virtue  of  the  slave. 
Failure  to  practice  these  virtues  brought 
upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  recalcitrant 
serf  the   priestly  anathema  with  all  its 
ghostly   train   of  imagined  horrors,  be- 
sides the  very  real  horror  of  complete 
ostracism,  while,  for  the  observance  of 
the  same,  the  church  held  out  a  mythical 
reward    in    that   promised   'kingdom  of 
God/  the  locale  of  which  had  been  clev- 
erly shifted  from  this  world  to  the  next." 

Development  of  Morality, 

In  a  similar  manner,  and  with  just  as 
much  respect  for  the  truths  of  religion, 
not  to  mention  a  complete  disregard  of 
the  facts  of  history,  Meily  carries  out  his 
peculiar  theory  of  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  modem  morality  along  purely 
materialistic  lines.  While  much  that  is 
amusing  may  be  found  in  the  interme- 
diate pages,  the  important  phase  of  the 
matter,  from  the  Socialist  standpoint,  is 


left  until  the  last  chapters.  Thn 
the  book  we  find  many  statement 
effect  that  thrift,  industry,  prudei 
other  modern  virtues  are  nothin 
or  less  than  exhibitions  of  "clas« 
ity,"  designed  to  "increase  the  m* 
possible  exploitation;"  that  the 
ance  movement  was  brought  abou 
"exigencies  of  capitalistic  exploi 
and  that  "the  improvement  of  the 
tion  of  labor,  'welfare  work,'  pjroi 
ing,  old  age  pension  schemes,  en 
of  rival  concerns,  the  fostering 
esprit  de  corps,  are  all  resorted  t( 
with  the  parade  of  a  possible  s 
tendency,  to  stimulate  loyalty 
workers,  to  inspire  in  them  cont< 
and  gratitude,  and  to  render  the: 
submissive  and  fruitful  subjects 
ploitation." 

Our  "Virtues'  Evil 

Interesting  as  such  erratic  ide 
be — important  as  it  is  that  we 
know  that  Socialism  maintains  t 
modern  "economic  'virtues'  are 
evil" — the  matter  that  most  cone 
is  the  result  toward  which  the 
tionary  propaganda  is  tending, 
find  detailed  on  pages  129-130: 

"Freed  from  the  privation  of 
niums  of  unrequited  toil,  with  the 
and  wonders  of  the  world  at  ii 
mand,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  th( 
cipated  working  class,  still  wa 
its  centuries  of  service  and  sacrif 
take  great  joy  in  repudiating,  finj 
forever,  the  fallacies  and  aberat 
asceticism.  .  .  .Not  the  denial 
but  the  laudation  and  triumph 
will  be  the  keynote  of  the  new 
The  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts 
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eye,  the  pride  of  life,  will  become  sacred 
formulas,  holy  and  pure  in  the  light  of 
the  perfect  development  of  the  whole 
man,  and  of  all  men,  to  which  the  race 
will  dedicate  itself"  (My  italics — here 
and  elsewhere). 

And,  as  to  the  domestic  relations  which 
will  exist  in  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth : 

The  Status  of  Marriage. 

"The  question  of  the  status  of  mar- 
triage  in  the  new  society  is  one  of  ex- 
treme importance,  since  it  is  here  that 
reactionaries  of  all  sorts  centre  their  op- 
position to  social  reconstruction.  It  is 
both  idle  and  disingenuous  to  assert  that 
marriage  as  a  legal  and  civil  institution 
is  not  likely  to  undergo  profound  modi- 
fication  The  artificial  per- 
petuation of  the  marriage  tie,  in  the  face 
of  the  disinclination  of  the  parties  in- 
volved to  continue  the  relation,  zvill 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
or  the  occasion  of  state  interference.  The 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation  will 
become  as  purely  a  personal  and  private 
affair  as  is  the  assumption  of  the  re- 
lation now.  Some  sort  of  registration 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  vital 
statistics." 

"But,"  Meily  adds,  scenting  afar  the 
protests  of  the  despised  "reactionaries," 
"the  old  dread  recurs.  With  the  loss  of 
the  economic  sanctions  for  monogamy, 
will  not  the  monogamous  marriage  it- 


iself  vanish  in  a  vague  polygamy  or  a 
general  and  irresponsible  promiscuity, 
and  will  not  the  institution  of  the  family, 
with  all  of  its  sacred  and  tender  asso- 
ciations disappear?" 

Romantic  Love  to  Reign, 

Important  questions  indeed!  But  how 
does  our  author  answer  them?  It  is 
true  that  he  insists  that  "our  doubts  are 
traitors"  that  still  echo  "the  old  dogma 
of  original  sin,"  but  he  reassures  us.  Oh, 
yes !  It  will  be  all  right !  Let  "roman- 
tic love"  have  its  way — let  both  man  and 
woman  "recognize  no  other  motive  for 
marriage  than  the  longing"  of  the  heart 
— let  the  preservation  of  the  marital 
union  no  longer  depend  "upon  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  legal  or  economic  coer- 
cion, but  only  upon  that  fidelity,  consid- 
erateness,  chivalry,  and  tender  devotion 
which  preserve  love  itself,  "and  domes- 
tic conditions  will  adjust  themselves. 
Romantic  love  must  become  not  only 
the  supreme  but  the  sole  occasion,  the 
indispensable  justification,  the  sacred  in- 
spiration of  the  union  of  the  sexes." 

If  this  isn't  "free  love"  pure  and  sim- 
ple— ^what  is  it?  Yet  here  we  have  Social- 
ist doctrine  expounded  by  a  Socialist! 
Our  conservative  friends  had  best  make 
haste  and  read  Meily  out  of  the  party 
before  he  has  time  to  write  another  book 
and  give  the  whole  game  away.  He  has 
said  too  much  now,  but — think  what  he 
might  say  if  he  had  another  chance! 


Industrial  Socialism:  A  New  Peril 


By  John  R.  Meader 


SOCIALISM  in  its  very  inception — 
the  Socialism  that  Karl  Marx 
taught  in  "Capital" — was  a  philoso- 
phy of  destruction.  It  was  a  philosophy 
founded  on  a  "class  hatred"  that  did 
not  exist  except  in  the  imagination  of 
its  creator.  It  was  a  philosophy  thai 
sought  to  break  down  institutions  that 
centuries  upon  centuries  of  progressive 
civilization  had  built  up.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  was  thoroughly  impractical. 
It  invented  excuses  for  its  gospel  of  de- 
struction— illogical  excuses  that  appeal- 
ed to  the  greed  and  all  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  man — ^but  it  failed  utterly  to 
supply  a  better  substitute.  It  told  how 
to  tear  down,  but  left  the  development 
of  the  building  up  process  largely  to  the 
imagination.  It  pointed  the  way  to  Rev- 
olution, but  it  left  humanity  practically 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
conditions  were  to  be  readjusted  to 
bring  about  the  speedy  realization  of  the 
ideal  commonwealth.  It  pictured  a 
world  from  which  every  unpleasant  fac- 
tor was  to  be  eliminated,  but  it  failed  to 
supply  a  formula  by  which  this  social, 
political,  and  individual  regeneration  was 
to  be  brought  about. 

Socialism  Impractical. 

It  is  because  Socialism  is  so  imprac- 
tical that  it  has  failed  to  take  firmer 
root  in  the  social  soil.  All  theories,  no 
matter  how  irrational  they  may  have 
been,   have  invariably  found  some  per- 


sons willing  to  accept  and  uphold  them, 
and  it  is  a  pretty  poor  theory  that  can- 
not secure  enthusiastic  adherents,  even 
among  so-called  intelligent  men.  The 
theory  of  Marx  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  appealed  to  the  academic  mind. 
It  won  support  in  the  universities,  among 
men  who  worked  out  the  "salvation  of 
society"  in  their  easy  chairs,  and,  at  the 
other  social  extreme,  its  appeal  to  the 
avaricious,  the  indolent,  the  human  fail- 
ure, the  godless  and  conscienceless  apos- 
tle of  revolt,  helped  to  increase  its  num- 
erical strength.  All  it  has  needed  was  a 
working  program — a  plan  of  action — 
and  enough  followers  to  warrant  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  out.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  soldiers  who  are  to  fight 
the  battles  against  law  and  order  are 
still  lacking.  Socialism  numbers  sev- 
eral millions,  but  these  millions  are  so 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  world 
that  they  are  not  enough.  To  succeed 
in  its  destructive  campaign,  Socialism 
must  enlist  the  help  of  all  the  workers, 
and  it  is  this  that  it  is  now  striving  to 
do.  So  far  as  the  program  is  concern- 
ed— it  is  here.  It  bears  the  name  of 
"Industrial  Socialism." 

Society's  New  Peril. 

As  Industrial  Socialism  represents  the 
worst  peril  that  human  society  has  yet 
been  called  upon  to  face,  it  is  a  subject 
in  which  every  patriotic  citizen  should 
be  interested.     Although  it  is  not  easy 
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to  state  to  whom  the  questionable  honor 
of  inventing  Industrial  Socialism  be- 
longs, the  distinction  of  writing  its  pros- 
pectus and  laying  out  its  platform  fell 
upon  William  D.  Hayward  and  Frank 
Bohn,  two  of  the  most  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  "direct  action"  wing  of  the 
Socialist  party.  As  a  theory,  the  ideas 
which  they  present  have  been  in  the 
air  for  some  time.  Eugene  V.  Debs  has 
been  preaching  them  for  several  years 
under  the  name  of  "Revolutionary  Un- 
ionism," and,  in  this  guise,  as  well  as 
under  the  title  of  "Industrial  Union- 
ism," they  have  extended  to  the  far 
comers  of  the  earth. 

Haywood  and  Bohn, 

The  work  that  Hayward  and  Bohn 
have  done,  however,  has  been  to  crys- 
talize  the  mass  of  theories  in  a  work- 
ing program  that  might  be  put  into  def- 
inite operation.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose they  have  prepared  some  sixty-four 
pages  of  the  most  bare-face  sophistry 
that  has  probably  ever  been  condensed 
into  so  small  a  space.  Starting  with 
the  presumption  that  the  working  class 
is  a  "slave  class;"  that  a  "class  war"  is 
already  being  waged  between  the  two 
irreconcilable  classes,  the  employee  and 
the  employer,  and  that  the  only 
possible  relief  lies  in  the  social- 
ization of  all  means  of  production 
and  distribution,  the  authors  proceed  to 
preach  a  gospel  of  greed  and  prejudice 
with  an  eloquence  that  is  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  To  the  man  who  can  dis- 
sect these  pages,  the  "facts"  presented 
are  either  ridiculously  false  or  are  mag- 
nified out  of  all  proportion  to  truth. 


parent.  Before  one  can  nail  the  lie  in 
a  mass  of  statistics,  one  must  have  a 
correct  knowledge  of  existing  conditions. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
an  argument  with  figures  when  one  is 
permitted  to  juggle  his  statistics  to  suit 
himself.  This  is  what  Hayward  &  Bohn 
do.  What  is  worse,  they  assume  certain 
conditions  to  exist  and  then  proceed  to 
interpret  modern  events  in  the  light  of 
evils  which  have  no  existence  except  in 
minds  that  have  been  inflamed  by  the 
kind  of  demagogy  which  they  are 
preaching. 

In  a  word,  the  program  of  Industrial 
Socialism  is  a  well-planned  attack  upon 
the  established  institutions  of  the  entire 
civilized  world.  Its  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  cannot  detect  its  fal- 
lacies will  be  most  insiduous,  for,  no 
matter'  what  is  said  and  done  by  those 
who  are  capable  of  pointing  out  its  er- 
rors, there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
arrange  to  place  the  exposure  of  these 
diabolical  doctrines  in  the  hands  of 
men  whose  souls  have  been  polluted  by 
this  gospel  of  industrial  anarchy. 

A  Campaign  Document, 

Of  course,  Socialists  are  aware  of 
this  fact  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  book  was  written  and  that  it 
has  been  printed  in  such  immense 
quantities,  for  it  is  to  be  circulated  as  a 
campaign  document  during  the  election 
excitement.  The  Kerrs,  who  print  the 
book,  admit  that  this  is  their  purpose. 
That  it  is  intended  to  be  a  distinctively 
revolutionary  appeal  the  following  para- 
graphs show: 


Unfortunately,  to  many  who  read  this         "All  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
book  the  arguments  will  not  be  so  trans-     officials,  from  dog-catcher  to  President, 
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are  but  the  hired  agents  of  the  empire 
of  industry"  (p.  39). 

"Morgan  and  his  associates  on  Wall 
Street  use  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton as  a  tool  to  serve  their  ends.  They 
rightly  despise  the  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Con- 
gress, for  these  politicians  are  far  be- 
neath them  in  power  and  importance. 
What  laws  Wall  Street  wants  are 
passed*'    (p.   38). 

"The  political  government  of  to-day, 
composed  of  President,  Congress,  and 
the  courts,  with  the  governments  of  the 
various  states,  is  purely  a  class  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  government  of  the  prop- 
erty holding  classes.'  Its  purpose  is  to 
protect  private  property  and  keep  the 
workers,  who  have  no  property,  in  sub- 
jection. Its  most  important  laws  are 
laws  of  oppression.  Its  most  important 
buildings  are  court  houses  and  prisons. 
Its  most  inif)ortant  servants  are  police- 
men, detectives  and  soldiers"  (p.  49). 

"Power  of  the  Trusts!' 

"The  trusts  control  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  police,  the  political  govern- 
ment, the  schools,  the  press,  the  church, 
and  even  the  theatres.  The  industrial 
empire  is  a  i>ower,  with  its  forces  en- 
camped in  every  city  and  state  of  the 
land,  armed  not  only  with  the  weapons 
which  slay  the  body,  but  also  with  those 
mightier  weapons  which  destroy  the  free 
mind  of  the  working  classes"  (p.  39). 

The  attack  upon  governmental  insti- 
tutions, however,  is  but  incidental  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  new  socialistic  pro- 
gram. Realizing  that  all  civic  institu- 
tions must  be  overthrown  before  the  Red 
Revolution  can  hope  for  success,  incen- 


diary agitators  like  Hayward  and  Bohr 
never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  villi  fy 
the  power  which  they  fear.  The  real 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  undermine  the 
principles  of  craft  unionism  and  so  pave 
the  way  for  the  realization  of  the  ideals 
of  "industrial  unionism,"  the  motto  of 
which  is — **One  union  of  all  workers  in 
an  industry;  all  industries  in  one  union" 

(p.  45). 

Debs  in  Chicago. 

In  1905,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Chi- 
cago, Debs  laid  down  the  principles  that 
have  been  largely  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing the  program  of  Industrial  Socialism. 
Even  then  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  trade  union  was  an  antagonist  which 
must  be  overthrown  before  Socialism 
could  come  into  its  own. 

"Experience,  long,  painful,  and  dear- 
ly bought,  has  taught  some  of  us  that 
craft  division  is  fatal  to  class  unity,"  he 
said.  "To  accomplish  its  mission  the 
working  class  must  be  united.  .  .  .  The 
old  craft  union  has  done  its  work  and 
belongs  to  the  past.  Labor  unionism, 
like  everything  else,  must  recognize  and 
bow  to  the  inexorable  law  of  evolution. 

"The  craft  union  says  that  the  worker 
shall  receive  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work.  What  is  a  fair  day's  pay? 
....  Ask  the  worker  and,  if  he  is 
intelligent,  he  will  tell  you  that  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work  is  all 
the  workingman  produces.  While  the 
craft  unionist  still  talks  about  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  imply- 
ing that  the  economic  interests  of  the 
capitalist  and  the  worker  can  be  har- 
monized upon  a  basis  of  equal  justice  to 
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he  Industrial  Worker  says,  'I  want 
)roduce  by  my  labor.' 

the  worker  is  not  entitled  to  all 
duces,  then  what  share  is  anybody 
ititled  to?'' 

The  Worker's  Share, 

extent  to  which  this  idea — "to 
orker  belongs  all  the  product" — 
en  applied  in  the  concrete  concep- 
ow  presented  as  "Industrial  Un- 
,"  is  thus  summarized  by  Social- 
one  of  its  foreign  organs : 

istrial  Unionism  accepts  the  prin- 
hat  the  interests  of  the  working 
md  of  the  employing  class  are  ir- 
ilably  opposed.  In  accepting  this 
)le,  the  Industrial  Unionist  gives 
;  to  the  notion  which  generally 
ites  the  ordinary  trade  or  craft 
namely,  that  the  interests  of  the 
isses  are  harmonious. 
t  the  poverty  of  the  working  class 
to  the  fact  of  labor  power  being  a 
Ddity  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
The  workingman's  wage  is  simply 
ice  of  the  commodity  he  MUST 
the  employer  in  order  to  LIVE, 
lis  price  represents  only  a  very 
portion  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
the  service  of  the  capitalist  class, 
n  society  is  made  up  of  wage 
"s,  who  perform  all  the  necessary 
and  of  capitalist  owners  of  the 
of  life,  who  appropriate  the  bulk 
•or's  product.  The  interests  of  the 
actions  are  NOT  the  same.  The 
•lis  and  produces,  the  other  idles 
ippropriates.  The  one  receives 
1  to  enable  it  to  work,  the  other 
^ages  out  of  previous  surplus  pro- 
ind  gets  them  back  again  a  hun- 
Id.  The  one  has  no  means  of 
:tion,  the  other  has  all  the  means 
duction.  The  working  class  alone 
essary,  and  should  rule  society 
dustry ;  the  capitalists  class  is  un- 
ify,   and     should,    therefore,    be 


abolished.  Between  the  two  a  class 
struggle  exists  continuous  and  bitter. 
Capital  is  organized  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend its  sway,  while  labor's  ranks  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  disorganized 
rabble,  trade  unionism  helping  the  con- 
fusion by  keeping  the  workers  divided 
along  craft  lines.  Industrial  Unionism 
seeks  to  organize  and  unite  all  wage 
earners  in  order  to  pursue  the  class 
struggle  to  an  end  relentlessly. 

This  is  the  ideal  which  Hayward  and 
Bohn  emphasize  in  their  new  working 
program.  To  them  an  industrial  union, 
to  carry  out  its  purpose,  must  be  always 
fighting.  "Action  against  exploitation 
requires  agitation,  publicity,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, political  force — all  the  elements 
and  expressions  of-  discontent.  Discon- 
tent is  life.    It  impels  to  action." 

A  General  Strike  Urged, 

To  obtain  action,  the  industrial  union 
would  go  to  any  extreme,  even  to  the 
General  Strike.  "No  one  can  logically 
take  the  position  that  a  general  strike 
would  not  be  effective  and  not  be  good 
tactics  for  the  working  class,"  they  as- 
sert. "A  general  strike  would  ignore 
the  capitalist's  interests  and  concern  it- 
self  with  the  workers'   interests  only" 

(p.  47)- 

Undoubtedly,  you  have  seen  the  end 
toward  which  the  latest  socialistic  plan 
is  tending.  Having  discovered  that 
their  efforts  to  corrupt  the  trade  unions 
from  within  have  met  with  scant  suc- 
cess, and  despairing  of  accomplishing 
their  purpose  by  this  form  of  attack,  So- 
cialists have  at  last  come  out  into  the 
open  and  admit  frankly  that  their  pres- 
ent hope  is  in  the  substitution  of  "In- 
dustrial Unionism"  for  Trade  Unionism. 
This  alone  would  give  them  the  power 


w  of     them.     Hayward    &    Bohn 
on  page  50: 

e  Socialist  Party  and    the    labor 

will    come  closer  and  closer  to- 

The  labor  union  will  come  to 

for     Socialism.     The     Socialist 

will  thus  become  a  mere  phase  of 

or  movement." 

1 — ^rhat  will  happen? 
The  Question  Answered. 

■ 

e  workers'  government'  of  the  fu- 
ll! realize  Socialism This 

iment   is  now  developing — in  the 

hops,  of  course With  the 

1  of  the  organized  industrial  and 
al  power  of  the  workers,  the  class 
le  will  become  ever  keener.  The 
iment  of  the  capitalists  will  make 
n  the  workers.  The  battle  will 
hroughout  .the  land,  in  every  city 
)wn,  in  every  shop  and  mine.  It 
ontinue  until  the  workers  are 
enough  to  gain  complete  control 
nation's  industries"  (pp.  52,  53). 


nesiiaie  10  oreaK  inem.  ne  Knows  tnai 
whatever  action  advances  the  interests 
of  the  working  class  is  right,  because 
it  will  save  the  workers  from  death  and 
destruction." 

A  Working  Program, 

There  you  have  the  working  program 
of  Socialism — unveiled  —  undisguised — 
freed  from  all  its  tactical  trappings. 
Primarily,  it  means  The  Red  Revolution, 
with  all  its ,  attjBndant  horrors.  To  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  such  a  program, 
however,  the  Socialists  must  first  win 
the  active  support  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  this  it  will  never  accomplish,  for 
Trade  Unionism  is  built  too  firmly  up- 
on the  sane  philosophy  of  mutual  aid  to 
ever  consent  to  become  the  tail  to  the 
Socialist  Party's  kite. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Haywood- 
Bohn  pamphlet,  with  its  gospel  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder,  is  being  circulated 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Before  the 
year  has  passed,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  may  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States.     It  is  by 


ayor  Shank  and  the  Municipal  Potato 


By  Annis  Burk 


fuis  been  wide-spread  discussion  of  the  high-cost-of -living-problem  of 
\d  tvhUe  many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  possible  panaceas,  Mayor 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  hc^  come  forward  with  a  definite  plan  for  the  relief 
siiuation.  While  it  is  too  early  to  assert  that  the  Indiana  Mayor  has 
\he  most  practical  remedy  for  this  evil,  the  success  of  his  experiment  has 
*d  much  attention  throughout  the  United  States,  and  there  is  every  prob- 
ihat  other  municipalities  will  soon  put  similar  plans  in  operation.  Watch 
rfi»  claim  the  credit  for  the  idea! 


OR  Samuel  Lewis  Shank  of 
EanapoliSy  Ind.,  one  of  the  most 
ked  of  men  in  this  country,  owes 
ilarity  to  the  common  Irish  po- 
e  is  a  man  with  ideas  and  cour- 
,  single  handed  and  alone,  he  has 
MTC  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
nd  to  bring  the  subject  more 
to  the  minds  of  the  people,  than 
•  agencies  combined.  Briefly,  the 
plan  is  to  buy  from  the  produc- 
sell  direct  to  the  consumers,  and, 
tried  it  out  success fuly  in  his 
ty,  he  has  started  a  movement 
xpected  to  sweep  over  the  entire 
He  is  the  first  city  official  to 
Y  practical  steps  along  this  line, 
ly  students  of  social  economy  be- 
at his  produce  sales  in  Indian- 
ave  paved  the  way  for  the  solu- 
a  problem  that  touches  the  purse 
of  every  person  in  the  land. 

\T  Shank  became  interested  in 
i-cost-of -living  problem  several 
ago  and  immediately  set  about  to 
r  some  method  of  solving  it,  at 
D  .far  as  his  home  city  was  con- 


cerned. He  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  men,  all  prominently  identified  with 
the  city's  interests,  to  take  up  the  matter, 
and  this  committee  visited  the  city  mar- 
ket, and  talked  with  the  wholesaler,  the 
retailer,  the  middleman  and  the  producer, 
so  obtaining  all  the  information  pos- 
sible. A  report,  which  contained  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  suggestions,  was  then 
submitted  to  the  mayor.  Utilizing  much 
of  the  information  obtained  in  this  way, 
and  incorporating  a  number  of  ideas  of 
his  own,  the  mayor  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  city  council  recommending  that  an 
ordinance,  providing  for  a  separation  of 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers,  the  middle- 
men and  the  producers,  be  passed. 

Urges  Agents  Appointment, 

He  especially  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  municipal  purchasing  agent  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  keep  in  touch  with 
producers  and  see  that  the  market  was 
well  supplied  with  all  commodities  at  all 
times. 

"Place  this  agent  in  the  city  market," 
he  wrote,  "and  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
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commodity,  usually  made  scarce 
combine  responsible  for  the  high 

living,  let  him  get  in  touch  with 
)ducers  and  have  them  ship  to  him 

Place  these  products  on  sale,  al- 
;  for  a  reasonable  profit,  and  I  be- 
teady  prices  will  prevail.  To  me 
ems  fair  both  to  the  producer  and 
nsumer.  The  former  will  get  a 
rice  for  his  products  and  to  the 
the  price  will  not  be  prohibitive, 
es  where  growers  can  come  to 
t  and  dispose  of  their  own  stuff, 
opportunity  to  do  so  should  be 
them.  They  should  be  admitted 
id  should  have  desirable  locations 
!  market." 

s  far  Indianapolis  has  no  munici- 
irchasing  agent,  but  it  is  expected 
le  council  will  soon  act  favorably 
;  mayor's  suggestion.  The  agita- 
lowever,  has  been  the  means  of 
ing  producers,  who  have  flocked 

market  in  large  numbers.  With 
:ame  lower  prices,  until,  all  along 
le,  a  general  reduction  is  noted, 
layor  has,  in  his  employ,  a  man 
levotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  pro- 
,  who,  heretofore,  have  not  ap- 
l  on  the  market,  and  every  oppor- 

to  dispose  of  their  products  is 
them.  They  are  not  charged  an 
sion  fee  and  the  mayor's  assistants 
lelp  them  during  the  rush  hours. 

Supply  and  Demand. 

^'or  Shank  is  somewhat  old  fash- 
He  admits  it  himself.     Until  he 

d  this  fight  to  reduce  the  unreason- 

Dst  of  living,  he  was  under  the  im- 

Dn  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
controlled the  price  of  commodi- 

cclusively.  He  has  different  ideas 
To-day,  he  asserts,  the  men  who 

J   the   products      have      something 

with  the  matter. 


On  September  i,  191 1,  potatoes  were 
selling  in  Indianapolis  and  other  cities  at 
about  $2  a  bushel  —  this  despite  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  growing  dis- 
tricts reported  a  heavy  yield  and  the 
price  asked  by  the  producer  was  about 
60  cents  a  bushel.  This  gave  the  mayor 
his  idea  of  buying  from  the  producer 
and  selling  to  the  consumer  direct.  He 
sent  an  experienced  man  into  the  Michi- 
gan potato  districts  with  instructions  to 
buy.  Two  days  later  the  man  wired  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  potatoes  in 
car  load  lots  at  69  cents  a  bushel,  "f. 
o.   b.   Indianapolis." 

When  the  Potatoes  Arrived, 

The  potatoes  reached  the  city  one  Sat- 
urday morning,  and,  the  news  of  their 
arrival  having  preceeded  them,  a  great 
crowd  was  on  hand,  eager  to  buy  the 
municipality's  vegetables.  The  potatoes 
were  sold  at  75  cents  a  bushel  and  10 
cents  extra  was  charged  where  delivery 
was  required.  This  more  than  covered 
the  expense  and  saved  the  consumers 
more  than  $1  on  each  bushel.  Regular 
dealers  in  the  market  lowered  their 
prices  but  raised  them  promptly  when 
the  mayor's  supply  had  been  exhausted. 

Before  Mr.  Shank  became  mayor  of 
Indianapolis  he  was  in  the  transfer  busi- 
ness and  the  big  wagons  of  his  concern 
were  used  to  convey  the  potatoes  from 
the  cars  to  the  market.  On  the  wagons 
were  placards  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Shank's  Potatoes."  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  hot  cakes  hold  the  record  for 
quick  sales.  Hereafter — in  Indianapolis 
at  least — the  expression  will  be,  "Sold 
like  Shank's  potatoes."  Thousands  of 
people  crowded  among  the  wagons,  and 
men.  women  and  children  fought  for  an 
opportunity  to  buy.     Those  who   were 
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not  successful  in  making  a  purchase  car- 
ried away  single  potatoes  to  keep  as  sou- 
venirs of  the  occasion.  For  a  time  busi- 
ness in  other  parts  of  the  market  was 
practically  suspended.  Dealers  left  their 
stands  and  marketers  crowded  into  the 
street  to  watch  the  struggle  for  the 
municipal  "spud." 

Through  it  all  the  central  figure  was 
the  city's  chief  executive.     He  climbed 


Time  and  again  he  picked  out  men  or 
women  he  knew  to  be  poor,  called  them 
to  the  wagon  and  filled  their  orders, 
ignoring  the  wealthy  who  were  just  as 
anxious  to  buy.  It  required  the  services 
of  a  number  of  men  to  supply  the  crowd 
and,  from  start  to  finish,  they  were  as 
busy  as  the  proverbial  cranberry  mer- 
chant. Within  three  hours  the  supply 
was  exhausted  and  orders  had  been 
taken  for  two  more  car  loads. 


upon  one  of  the  wagons  and  personally 
conducted  the  sale.  During  the  entire 
forenoon  he  handled  a  scoop-shovel  and 
no  order,  no  matter  how  small,  was 
ignored.  The  woman  with  a  nickel,  or 
ten  cents,  was  just  as  welcome  as  the 
man  who  wished  to  buy  five  bushels,  the 
maximum  amount  sold  to  any  one  per- 
son. With  the  purpose  of  selling  only 
to  people  of  moderate  means  the  mayor 
kept  his  eye  on  the  crowd,  and  tliis  was 
one  time   where  money  did  not   count. 


The  success  of  the  first  sale  far  ex- 
ceeded the  mayor's  expectations.  It 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  and  he  decided  to  continue  his 
campaign.  About  thirty  car  loads  have 
been  disposed  of  since  that  time,  and  the 
people  appeared  to  be  just  as  anxious 
to  buy  four  months  later  as  they  were 
on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment. 

The  mayor  has  no  storage  houses  in 
wHich  to  keep  potatoes,  so.  n-  tlie  weath- 
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der,  and  the  danger  of  freez- 
t  proportionately  greater,  he 
ievote  his  attention  temporar- 
commodities.  About  this  time 
d  for  Thanksgiving  turkeys 
pid  advance  in  prices  and  Mr. 
rhided  to  try  his  hand  at  the 
siness.  Accompanied  by  his 
lade  a  trip  through  southern 
le  found  the  country  literally 
turkeys  and  chickens.  His 
trust  buster  having  preceded 
persons  were  ready  to  supply 
A^hatever  he  wished,  so  he 
irally  at  prices  that  enabled 
srsell  the  regular  dealers  from 
;e  cents  a  pound  and  yet  pay 
nse.  For  two  days  he  stood 
1,  just  outside  the  market 
supplied  all  who  wished  to 
Tactically  abandoned  his  office 
d  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
k.  On  the  first  day  he  ap- 
{  a.  m.  and  remained  until  6 
even  stopping  for  lunch. 
oi  choice  fowl  were  disposed 

It  line  of  food  products  the 
select  next  has  not  been  de- 
He  is,  however,  following 
:  suggested  in  his  letter  to  the 
1.  His  buyer,  acting  in  the 
■  purchasing  agent,  is  doing 
to  prevent  prices  from  soar- 
)ing  the  market  well  supplied 
mmodities. 

nas  Trees  for  Children. 

or's  sales  during  the  holidays 

^en  more  attention  than  those 

that  time.     On  this  occasion 


he  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  sometlMng 
for  the  children  of  the  city  and,  conse- 
quently, imported  hundreds  of  Christ- 
mas trees,  which  he  sold  at  prices  that 
placed  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
trees  were  disposed  of  in  a  vacant  lot 
opposite  the  new  city  hall,  and  it  required 
the  services  of  a  small  army  of  men  to 
look  after  the  crowds.  Trees  that  or- 
dinarily sell  for  $1  met  a  ready  sale  at 
25  and  50  cents.  About  two  thousand 
trees  were  disposed  of  in  two  days. 

The  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
immediately  preceding  Christmas  were 
strenuous  days  for  the  mayor.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  tree  business  he  sold  turkeys, 
chickens,  mincemeat,  and  nuts  in  the 
market  house.  Hundreds  of  fowls  were 
sold  at  prices  below  the  regular  quota- 
tions. There  was  also  a  great  demand 
for  nuts  and  about  four  tons  were  dis- 
posed of.  The  crowd  was  so  large  at 
times  that  it  blocked  the  entrance  to  the 
market.  The  mincemeat  sale  proved  a 
big  attraction.  Young  women  arrayed 
in  becoming  costumes  waited  on  the 
customers.  Mincemeat  usually  sells  at 
from  12  to  15  cents  a  pound.  The  May- 
or's price  was  ten  cents  a  pound. 

It  must  not  be  surmised  that  the  regu- 
lar dealers  of  the  city  permitted  events 
of  this  kind  to  pass  unnoticed.  One  was 
reported  to  have  said  that,  if  the  mayor 
continued,  a  fund  would  be  raised  to 
cover  any  loss  that  might  be  sustained 
by  the  regular  dealers  and  then  prices 
would  be  reduced  to  such  a  figure  that 
the  mayor  would  lose  money.  As  Mr. 
Shank  is  not  a  rich  man  it  was  expected 
this  would  scare  him,  but  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  threat.  In  fact,  when  the 
story  was  published,  a  number  of  men 
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of  means  notified  him  Ihey  were  willing 
to  stand  any  loss  he  might  incur.  While 
the  mayor  realizes  that  his  efforts  have 
not  gone  far  toward  supplying  the  needs 
of  250,000  people,  his  crusade  has  proved 
an  object  lesson.  It  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  prices  are  entirely  too  high 
and  that  somebody  is  making  an  unrea- 
sonable profit.  "The  Municipal  Spud" 
is  now  a  slogan  in  Indianapolis. 


been  received  by  him  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  Many  of  the  letters  are 
unique.  One  woman  in  New  York  was 
profuse  in  her  thanks  because,  as  she 
explained,  a  practical  method  of  low- 
ering the  price  of  food  products  had 
been  found,  and,  as  she  was  the  mother 
of  seven  daughters,  she  now  had  hope 
(hat  some  of  them  would  be  married  soon. 
Samples  of  food  products  have  been  re- 


Uaffor  Shank  —Hint  PetaK 


Not  only  are  the  people  of  Indiana- 
polis with  the  mayor,  who  is  popularl) 
known  as  "Lew,"  but  the  entire  country 
as  well  is  watching  his  work.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  of  congratulation  have 


ceived  at  the  mayor's  office  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
In  the  meantime,  the  executives  of  Des 
Moines,  Dallas  and  several  other  cities 
have  adopted  Mayor  Shank's  plan. 


<;^a<^,«^£tyjS5^>^^ 


The  Patriotism  Socialism  Breeds 


SOCIALISM  HAS  NO  RESPECT  FOR  NATION'S  RULER: 

Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned ;  the  gluttonous  willy-nilly  at  the  white 
house  plays  golf  while  the  Guggenmorganheims  pirate  the  country. — Appeal  to 
Reason,  December  17,  1910. 

SOCIALISM  WOULD  IV RECK  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS: 

Refuse  Bastard  Currency. 

I  have  a  number  of  letters  concerning  the  legal  tender  qualities  of  money. 
Nothing  is  an  absolute  legal  tender  money  except  coined  gold  and  silver  dollars ; 
greenbacks  are  a  legal  tender  except  for  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Cent  pieces  or  fractional  currency  up  to  $5.  If  any  considerable 
number  of  people  will  refuse  to  accept  the  bastard  bank  notes,  they  will  soon 
cause  the  banking  trust  more  trouble  than  it  ever  had  with  organized  labor. 

When  you  are  offered  a  bank  note,  refuse  it,  even  though  you  reluctantly 
have  to  take  it  afterwards.  It  will  start  a  discussion,  and  will  help  to  educate 
the  people  about  the  fraud  of  this  emergency  currency.  It  is  the  worst  fiat 
stuff  ever  forced  on  a  people,  and  they  would  not  stand  for  it  if  they  knew 
what  it  meant.  Boycott  the  notes  of  the  bank  they  want  you  to  use  for  money. 
If  you  hoard  any  money  hoard  full  weight  coined  gold  or  treasury  notes. — 
Appeal  to  Reason,  December  17,  1910. 

SOCIALISM  WOULD  INCITE  ANOTHER  PANIC: 

Will  the  bank  notes  ''secured  by  United  States  bonds  or  other  securities" 
become  null  and  void  at  the  expiration  of  the  law  authorising  its  issuance,  in 
1913? — Kentucky.  This  money  provides  for  inflation,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
distrust  of  the  people,  would  lead  to  a  reign  of  expansion  in  which  the  big 
banks  would  be  able  to  finance  new  enterprises  and  in  doing  that  obtain  owner- 
ship of  much  of  the  country,  without  investing  a  dollar  of  real  wealth.  But  the 
notes  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  cancelled  in  1913,  after  they 
shall  have  had  opportunity  to  do  this  work,  and  a  period  of  contraction  will 
necessarily  follow.  This  will  mean  a  panic  such  as  the  country  has  never  seen 
before,  and  in  the  fall  of  prices  the  plutes  will  be  able  to  gobble  up  the  rest  of 
the  loose  property  of  the  country.  The  whole  involves  a  financial  conspiracy 
that  is  the  most  astonishing  and  damnable  that  history  records. — Appeal  to  Rea- 
son, December  24,  1910. 
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SOCIALISM  VILLIFIES  OUR  COURTS: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

It  is  a  lie  in  sombre  robes. — Appeal  to  Reason,  July  15,  191 1. 

SOCIALISM  KNOWS  NO  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY: 

AMERICA. 
A  National  Hymn.     Annotated  by  S.  G.  Rich. 

My  (capitalists')  country,  'tis  of  Thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty  (to  starve), 

Of  Thee  I  sing. 
Land   where   my   fathers   died    (for  profit), 
Land  of  the    Pilgrims'    (land   grabbing  commercial)  pride, 
From   every    (deforested)    mountain  side 

Let  freedom   (to  scab)   ring. 

My  (boss')  native  country,  Thee, 

Land  of  the   (ig) noble  free  (to  exploit), 

Thy  name  I  love  (to  curse). 
I   love  thy    ($7  per  ton)    rocks  and    (50   cents   per    quart)    rills; 
Thy  (pulp)   woods  and  templed    (of  cash)  hills; 
My  heart  with    (dollar)    rapture  thrills 

Like   that   above    (Standard    Oil). 

Our    father's    (k>d    (the    almighty  dollar)  to  Thee, 
Author    of    Liberty    (to    get    a  job  if  we  can), 

To   Thee    we   sing. 
Long   may    our    land   be   bright    (like  a  Burns'  record) 
With   freedom's    (Otis  style)    holy  light   (Standard  Oil)  ; 
Protect  us  by  thy   (dollar  diplomacy)  might 

Great    ($)    (xod,  our  King.—The  Call,  December  31,  191 1. 

SOCIALISM   WOULD    UNDERMINE  THE  ARMY : 

loin  the  Army,  Starvlings, 

Poverty  and  hopeless  lives  are  so  prominent  a  part  of  to-day  that  the  govern- 
ment is  exhibiting  an  army  bakery  in  the  large  cities  in  order  to  induce  the  poor 
and  ignorant  to  join  the  army  to  get  something  to  eat.  That  the  government  real- 
izes that  the  sight  of  good  bread  and  plenty  of  it  is  a  strong  incentive  for  a  hun- 
gry man  to  enlist,  is  the  shame  of  the  government.  Is  such  a  government  worth 
fighting  for  ?  But  the  government  is  also  a  deceiver.  I  have  recently  been  in 
touch  with  a  number  of  army  posts,  and  the  common  soldiers  have  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story  to  tell.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  but  denounced  the  conditions  of 
service,  when  the  officers  were  not  present.  And  they  say  they  are  not  fed  as 
well  as  the  government  pays  for.  But  the  officers  live  well,  and  they  lord  it 
over  the  men  something  like  the  bruj^l  German  officers  do.  One  private  told  me 
that  he  had  laughed  at  a  petty  officer's  way  of  expressing  himself;  it  was  so 
funny  that  he  could  not  have  helped  laughing  if  he  were  to  be  shot.  So  he  was 
put  thirty  days  in  jail  and  fed  on  a  skimp  diet  and  lost  his  month's  pay.  The 
officers  have  graft  and  all  the  rank  and  file  know  it,  but  they  dare  not  say  a 
word.  They  are  not  allowed  to  write  to  a  superior  officer  of  their  woes  except 
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*y  get  the  consent  of  their  petty  officers.  Yes,  join  the  army,  boys.  A  nation 
It  reduces  you  to  a  point  of  poverty  where  50  cents  a  day  is  a  desirable  job,  is 
rely  worth  fighting  for.  In  the  Industrial  Republic  that  is  to  be,  every  citizen 
II  be  a  soldier — ^but  he  will  live  at  home  and  have  his  uniform  and  arms  in 
own  house,  and  will  be  ready  to  defend  his  country  and  his  liberty  against 
extorters.  And  they  will  elect  their  own  officers,  and  there  will  be  no  such 
itality  as  is  now  shown  to  the  enlisted  men.  And  there  will  be  no  hundreds 
millions  annually  in  taxes  to  pay,  and  twenty  millions  could  be  put  into  the 
Id  on  a  day's  notice.  But  such  an  army  could  not  be  made  to  do  the  dirty 
)rk  of  the  trusts  who  own  the  nation  now.  The  people  then  will  own  the  na- 
n  and  will  have  something  to  fight  for  and  defend.  Do  you  catch  on? — Ap- 
jl  to  Reason,  October  8,  1910. 

And  this  is  Socialism! 

Can  you  imagine  what  kind  of  citizens  Socialism  is  making! 

By  the  way — ^what  is  the  correct  definition  of  TREASON? 


Socialistic    **Logic. 


tt 


INVESTMENTS  UNDER  SOCIAUSM. 

If  Socialism  were  in  power  would  private  ownership  be  allowed?  And  if  so  how 
uld  you  figure  out  the  following?  A  man  invests  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a 
jiness  and  employes  fifty  men;  now  if  they  were  to  get  all  they  produce  where  would 
come  in  in  his  investment? — Rhode  Island. 

You  have  arrived  at  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  A  man  might  be  per- 
tted  to  go  into  business,  yet,  if  he  could  get  no  profit  out  of  it,  it  is  clear  he 
mid  not  do  it.  He  would  get  nothing  for  his  investment.  Therefore,  there 
mid  be  no  investment.  Public  service  would  be  managed  by  the  public  instead 
by  individuals  and  the  exploitations  o  f  labor  would  cease.  Answer  this :  If 
nan  invests  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  now,  in  business,  and  does  not  pay 
I  workers  all  they  produce,  does  he  not  take  something  from  the  workers  that 
longs  rightfully  to  them?  Again,  if  he  sells  at  a  profit,  which  is  something 
er  and  above  the  real  value  of  the  thing,  does  he  not  dispoil  somebody? — 
)peal  to  Reason,  August  6,  19 10. 


Mutual  Aid  vs.  The  Struggle  For  Life 

By  James  J.  Walsh  M.  D..   Ph.  D. 

"Scientific  Socialism"  must  stand  or  fall  zvith  the  theory  of  Evolution,  for 
its  basic  philosophy  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  Darwinism  is  now 
universally  accepted  by  scientific  authorities.  That  this  "fact"  is  just  as  true  as 
many  other  "facts"  and  "statistics"  upon  which  Socialists  have  depended,  is 
the  important  truth  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  author  of  this  article, — Ed, 

Part  1. 


POPULAR  science  is  nearly  always 
rather  amusing.  It  consists  of  sen- 
sational announcements  of  various 
kinds  for  the  most  part  exploded  falla- 
cies, attractive  but  fallacious  theories  and 
a  little  modicum  of  truth.  Popular 
medicine  is  usually  a  huge  joke.  We 
are  still  in  the  humoral  (it  might  also 
be  called  humorous)  stage  of  pathology 
so  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned, for  when  ill,  people  are  bilious, 
their  blood  is  out  of  order,  they  are 
catarrhal,  or  they  are  rheumatic.  All 
these  represent  changes  in  the  humors  of 
the  body.  Virchow  by  his  cellular  path- 
ology changed  all  that  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  and  now  we  know 
that  it  is  not  the  humors  or  fluids 
of  the  body  that  count  in  disease,  but 
the  living  cells.  Popular  pathology  has 
not  quite  got  around  to  that  yet.  Of 
course,  the  reason  why  these  old-fash- 
ioned notions  are  still  emphasized  is  that 
they  are  being  exploited  in  various  ways 
for  the  benefit  of  nostrum  venders. 
Broad  generalizations  are  easy  in  hum- 
oral pathology  and  it  is  broad  general- 
izations that  are  most  taking  popularly. 


It  is  not  surprising  perhaps,  seeing 
the  pecuniary  interest  in  the  mainten- 
ance  of  old  ideas  on  the  part  of  the 
quacks  and  nostrum  venders,  that  we 
should  have  humoral  pathology  in  popu- 
lar medicine.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little 
astonishing  that,  in  many  other  depart- 
ments, popular  science  should  be  quite 
as  far  away  from  realities  as  in  our 
medical  sciences.  In  biology  parti- 
cularly is  this  true.  It  would  be  infin- 
itely amusing  only  that  it  is  so  amazing 
to  find  even  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  well  informed,  often  those  indeed 
who  are  considered  to  be  educated, 
arguing  confidently  on  things  of  popular, 
and  above  all  social,  significance  from 
principles  assumed  to  be  accepted  in 
biology  though  they  have  been  rejected 
for  many  years  now  by  biologists.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  many 
supposed  details  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. As  a  distinguished  professor  of 
anatomy  here  in  America,  the  late  Prof. 
Dwight  of  Harvard  declared  not  long 
since : 

"We  have  now  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle   that    just    when    many    scientific 
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men  are  of  accord  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  Darwinian  system  that  is  of  any 
great  influence  and  that  as  a  whole  the 
theory  is  not  only  unproved  but  impos- 
sible, the  ignorant  half -educated  masses 
have  acquired  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  fact." 

Danvinism  Tottering. 

This  is  true,  however,  not  only  for 
"the  ignorant  hal  f -educated  masses/'  but 
also  for  many  educated  people,  or  at 
least  many  who  think  themselves  edu- 
cated. There  are  teachers  in  our  colleges, 
writers  of  books  on  many  subjects  and 
especially  on  education  and  social  topics 
of  various  kinds  as  well  as  on  psychol- 
ogy and  the  medical  sciences,  who  as- 
sume  without  question  many  Darwinian 
principles  as  if  they  were  gospel  truth 
and  to  be  argued  from  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  questioned.  Nay 
one  distinguished  American  biologist 
the  well  known  professor  of  biology 
at  Columbia,  Prof.  Thomas  Hunt 
Morgan,  has  been  unkind  enough 
to  say  that  the  bioligists  themselves 
sometimes  assume  a  knowledge  in  this 
matter  that  they  are  not  sure  of.  In 
the  preface  to  his  great  book  on  "Evolu- 
tion and  Adaptation,"  which  has  done 
more  than  any  other  contribution  to 
biology  here  in  America  to  show  us  how 
tottering  Darwinism  is,  he  said  :* 

"But  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  if 
anyone  will  undertake  to  question  mod- 
ern zoologists  and  botanists  concerning 
their  relation  to  the  Darwinian  theory 
he  will  find  that,  while  professing  in  a 
general  way  to  hold  this  theory,  most 
biologists  have  many  reservations  and 
doubts,  which  they  either  keep  to  them- 
selves or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  allow  to 
interfere   either   with   their   teaching  of 
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the  Darwinian  doctrine  or  with  the  ap- 
plication that  they  may  make  of  it  in 
their  writings.  The  claim  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  their  theory  that  Darwinism 
has  become  a  dogma  contains  more 
truth  than  the  nominal  followers  of  this 
school  find  pleasant  to  hear."** 

When  it  comes  to  other  sciences  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  even  more  startling 
expressions.  Education  has  been  parti- 
cularly the  favorite  field  of  the  theorist 
in  modern  times,  and  pedagogics  have 
suffered  much  from  the  invasion  of 
confirmed  Darwinians  who  did  not  know 
that  the  principles  they  were  assuming 
so  confidently  had  been  rejected  by  those 
most  competent  to  judge  in  the  matter, 
and  indeed  often  by  Darwinians  them- 
selves. Prof.  Vernon  Kellogg  of  the  Le- 
land  Stanford  University  of  California, 
in  his  "Darwinism  To-Day,"  said: 

The  Weakest  Pillar. 

"In  pedagogy  it  is  also  the  theory  of 
descent  rather  than  the  selection  theory 
which  has  been  drawn  on  for  some 
rather  remarkable  developments  in  child 
study  and  instruction.  Unfortunately  it 
is  exactly  on  that  weakest  of  the  three 
foundation  pillars  of  descent,  namely, 
the  science  of  embryology  with  its  Mul- 
lerian-Haeckelian  recapitulation  theory 
or  biogenetic  law,  that  the  child  study 
pedagogues  have  builded.  The  race 
recapitulates  in  the  ontogeny  (develop- 
ment) of  each  of  its  phylogeny  (de- 
scent or  evolution).  Hence  the  child 
corresponds  in  different  periods  of  its 
development  to  the  phyletic  stages  in 
the  descent  of  man.  As  the  child  is 
fortunately  well  by  its  fish,  dog,  and 
monkey  stages  before  it  comes  into  the 
care  of  the  pedagogue,  he  has  to  con- 
cern himself  only  with  its  safe  progress 
through    the   various    stages   of   prehis- 
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arbarous  man.  Detect  the 
letic  stage,  cave-man,  stone- 
lunter  and  roamer,  pastoral 
ilturist,  and  treat  with  the 
>arian  accordingly !  What 
Only  one  trouble  here  for 
ne;  the  recapitulation  theory 
rong;  and  what  is  right  in  it 
o  covered  up  by  the  wrong 
w  biologists  longer  have  any 

in    discovering    the     right. 

of  our  generalizing  friends, 
rues  ?" 

^'  and  Social  Questions. 

s  are  the  applications  of  some 
the  evolutionary  theory  to 
ecause  the  biological  prin- 
hich  they  are  supposed  to  be 
e  now  rejected  by  investi- 
Dgists,  these  do  not  deserve 
uch  deprecation  as  do  some  of 

applications  of  pseudo-biol- 
al  questions.  Pres.  Nicholas 
Her  of  Columbia  in  a  paper 
the  American  Academy  and 
a  Institute  of  Arts  and 
he  New  Theatre,  New  York, 

1910;  called  attention  to 
hese  in  Some  rather  interest- 
ng  sentences  that  sum  up 
le  foundations  of  the  theory 
)n,  as  it  has  been  accepted 
uring  the  nineteenth  century, 
ps  most  of  its  advocates 
to  think.     He  said  : — 

ire  wars  and  rumors  of  war 
)n  of  the  territory  occupied 
ctrine  of  organic  evolution, 
working  smoothly  and  well, 
ing  to  formula.  It  begins  to 
t  those  men  of  science  who, 
ived  the  doctrine  of  organic 
n  its  modern  form  from  oh- 
on  earth-worms,  on  climbing 


plants,  and  on  brightly  colored  birds, 
and,  who  then  straightway  applied  it 
blithely  to  man  and  his  affairs,  have 
made  enemies  of  no  small  part  of  the 
human  race."* 

• 

It  is,  indeed,  from  this  standpoint 
of  evolution  that  popular  science,  so- 
called,  when  it  has  touched  upon 
social  questions,  has  made  most  ex- 
aggerated and  eminently  wrong  appli- 
cations of  what  were  supposed  to 
be  observations  derived  from  nature. 
We  have  had  much  "nature  faking"  in 
our  time,  and  the  characterization  of  the 
habit  by  that  expressive  term  has  helped 
us  to  understand  it  better.  Men  have 
studied  animal  life,  have  put  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  animals,  have  ex- 
aggerated the  significance  of  animal  ac- 
tivities, have  told  "stories  about  animals 
that  they  had  known,"  that  make  ex- 
cellent fiction — only  unfortunately  they 
did  not  label  it  fiction,  until  the  most 
confused  notions  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  human  and  animal  life  have 
become  diffused. 

Position  of  Evolution. 

A  good  while  ago  Virchow  declared 
against  the  teaching  of  advanced  evolu- 
tionary theories  in  the  schools,  because 
he  said  that  eventually  they  would  have 
to  be  taken  back  and  this  would  bring 
serious  discredit  on  science.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  later  a  great  French  writer 
and  thinker  declared  the  bankruptcy  of 
science  because  the  claims,  particularly 
with  regard  to  evolution  and  its  sup- 
posed place  in  enabling  us  to  understand 
man's  origin  and  destiny,  had  been  com- 
pletely a  failure.    It  is  this  that  we  need 
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jmber  with  regard  to  many  of 
^olutionary   fads  and  fancies. 

for  example  the  place  that  has 
ven  to  The  Struggle  for  Life  as 

been  called — The  Struggle  for 
ce  as  Darwin  termed  it.  There 
doubt  at  all  that,  without  many 
upon  the  growth  in  numbers  of 
)eings,  the  earth  would  soon  be- 
)vercrowded. 

More  Pronounced  Difficulty. 

e  would  be  little  room  for  any 
lUt  one  species  of  living  being  if 
e  had  uninterrupted  opportunity 

absolutely  unimpeded  chance  to 
ate   and   maintain   itself.      If   to 

nature  we  add  plant  life,  the 
ty  becomes  still  more  pro- 
J.     As  Darwin  said : 

e  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
)rganic  being  naturally  increases 
ligh  a  rate  that  if  not  destroyed 
th  would  soon  be  covered  by  the 
:y  of  a  single  pair.  Even  slow 
g  man  has  doubled  in  twenty- 
ars,  and  at  this  rate  in  less  than 
>and  years  there  would  literally 
standing  room  for  his  progency. 
>  has  calculated  that  if  an  annual 
produced  only  two  seeds — ^and 
s  no  plant  so  unproductive  as 
id  their  seedlings  next  year  pro- 
ivo,  and  so  on,  then  in  twenty 
lere  would  be  a  million  plants." 

igements  are  made,  then,  by 
)y  which  the  possibility  of  such 
s  on  the  part  of  any  single  living 
3  prevented.  This  prevention 
nainly  in  the  seed  stage  or  in 
ung  life.  Under  these  circum- 
the  destruction  of  one  set  of 
)roves  of  benefit  to  the  others 
iding    them    with     nourishment 


already  prepared  for  them.  Darwin  has 
shown  that  this  destruction  is  particularly 
likely  to  affect  varieties  of  the  same 
species  and  he  has  given  a  number  of  ex- 
amples to  show  how  such  varieties 
replace  each  other.  The  smaller  Asiatic 
cockroach  has  replaced  its  larger  rela- 
tive ;  the  rat  of  one  species  replaces  that 
of  another  under  special  circumstances 
of  climate.  Here  in  this  country  the 
English  sparrow  drove  out  our  native 
sparrows  to  our  infinite  disgust. 

The  Struggle  to  Live. 

On  the  strength  of  these  observations 
of  Darwin  the  struggle  for  life  or  for 
existence  is  supposed  to  be  the  great 
underlying  law  among  living  beings.  The 
principle  in  biology  is  supposed  to  be 
that  the  weaker  always  goes  to  the 
wall  and  that  this  is  the  cruel  law  of 
nature,  neglectful  of  the  individual,  but 
careful  of  the  race.  The  elimination 
of  the  weaklings  is  supposed  to  be  good 
eventually,  perhaps  not  for  the  individ- 
ual, but  for  the  generality  of  its  kind. 
This  law  has  even  been  supposed  to 
apply  in  humanity  as  well  as  among 
the  animals  and  the  plants.  Men  have 
come  to  justify  their  power  to  get  the 
better  of  their  fellows  on  the  principle 
that  the  unfit  must  be  eliminated  and 
that  the  best  people  must  be  preserved. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  an  inevitable  fate 
that  the  weaker  should  suffer  and  that 
the  successful  ones  should  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  them ;  not  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  secure  such  advantages 
is  supposed  to  be  in  itself  a  weakness, 
indicating  that  somehow  its  possessor 
is  not  one  of  those  destined  to  help  the 
race  in  its  development  and  progressive 
evolution.     This  is  Nietzscheism,  and  it 
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has  tinctured  more  of  our  modem 
thinking  than  most  people  suspect.  In 
its  exaggerated  form  it  is  horribly  sel- 
fish. In  certain  moderate  forms,  how- 
ever, the  evolutionary  (supposed)  basis 
for  it  has  made  many  a  man  ready  to 
pursue  his  successful  career  in  spite  of 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  others  be- 
cause this  was  supposed  to  be  the  great 
law  of  biology. 

Animals  Mutually  Helpful, 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the 
struggle  for  life  has  a  certain  import- 
ance, this  factor  is  of  very  little  signi- 
ficance within  the  species  and  above  all 
within   particular  varieties   of   animals. 
Animals  of  the  same  kind  do  not  as  a 
rule  injure  one  another,  nor  is  there  a 
tragic    struggle     for    existence    among 
them,  except  in  cases  of  famine.    Occa- 
sionally a  mother  in  search  of  food  for 
her  young    may  prove  ready  to   fight 
and  even  to  injure  her  fellows.    We  are 
n  t  likely  to  consider  that  as  any  selfish 
struggle  for  existence,  however,  but  it 
is  on  the  contrary  a  manifestation  of  the 
finest  instinct  in  the  world.     What  we 
find  among  animals   of  the  same  kind, 
above  all  in  the  state   of   nature,   is   a 
rather   striking  tendency  to  be  mutually 
helpful  to  each  other,  living  in  commun- 
ities so  as  to  protect  each  other,  and 
especially  the  weak  among  them,  from 
their  enemies,  and  submitting  to  social 
sacrifices  that  make  for  the  preservation 
of  the  race.     There   is  usually  even  to 
be  found  among  animals  a  certain  policy 
of  self  protection     for     their     groups 
against  the  "rogue"  animals,  the  trouble- 
some ones   that  show  temper  and    that 
often  seem  to  be  definitely  put  into  sub- 


mission   by    animals  who  combine   for 
that  purpose  against  them. 

The  Instinct  Exhibited. 

From  the  largest  to  the  smallest 
animals  this  principle  of  mutual  aid  is 
strikingly  exhibited.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  so  large  a  beast  as  the 
elephant  would  not  need  any  special 
instinct  of  mutual  aid  to  help  in  his 
protection.  Yet  even  elephants  run  to- 
gether in  droves  or  herds  and  it  has 
often  been  noted  that  when  there  is 
danger,  or  when  they  scent  the  presence 
of  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  there  is  a  drawing 
together  of  the  herd  with  the  sturdy 
older  males  on  the  outside  of  it  and  the 
females,  and  above  all  those  who  are 
bearing,  or  mothers  with  their  young,  in 
the  centre  of  the  herd.  The  big  cats 
find  no  easy  prey  unless  they  can  steal 
on  the  elephants  unawares  and  the 
dainty  morsel  that  a  nice  young  elephant 
might  be  for  them  is  denied  to  them  by 
the  instinct  for  mutual  aid  which  brings 
the  animals  together. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  elephants 
is  almost  more  strikingly  displayed 
among  wild  horses.  It  was  a  subject  of 
study  years  ago  among  the  droves  of 
wild  horses  on  our  own  plains.  These 
were  not  native  American  animals,  but 
were  the  descendants  of  animals  that 
had  escaped  from  civilization  and  grad- 
ually formed  these  associations  for 
themselves.  It  was  evidently  the  pre- 
cious instinct  of  the  race  that  enabled 
them  to  do  it.  The  horses  ran  together 
in  droves  and  when  they  were  attacked 
by  their  greatest  enemies  the  wolves, 
fine  arrangements   for  protection   were 
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made.  The  horses  formed  into  a  circle 
with  their  heads  towards  the  centre, 
and  the  foals  on  the  inside,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  battery  of  heels  was  presented 
to  the  enemy. 

Combining  for  Protection. 

Most  of  the  larger  animals  follow 
this  custom.  Cows  naturally  get  to- 
gether in  droves  even  where  they  have 
been  for  generations  domesticated  and 
without  any  enemies  to  compel  them  to 
the  exhibition  of  this  instinct  for  mutual 
protection.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
herds  of  buffalos,  of  antelopes,  even  of 
deers,  thus  exhibiting  the  precious  in- 
stinct of  mutual  aid.  Somewhere  they 
have  learned,  or  it  is  instinctively  in 
their  nature  to  know,  that  living  to- 
gether they  are  able  to  get  at  their  food 
better  or  protect  themselves  to  better 
advantage,  and  though  they  lose  some- 
thing of  their  individuality,  or  at  least 
their  power  to  do  things  absolutely  at 
will,  such  sacrifices  seem  not  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  from  the  exhibition 
of  this  instinct.  There  are  strong  und- 
erlying sex  and  family  elements  in 
these  tendencies  yet  there  is  also  some- 
thing much  more  than  these. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  story 
told  by  cow  herders  in  the  West  in  this 
respect  that  seems  almost  too  good  to 
be  true.  It  may  be  nature  faking  to 
some  extent,  but  it  certainly  is  in  line 
with  what  one  usually  finds  as  regards 
the  tendency  of  animals  to  protect  and 
care  for  the  weaklings  and  foster  the 
race.  When  the  herd  goes  out  in  the 
morning  on  the  plains  for  its  grazing — 
or  when  it  did  in  the  old  days  for  there 


is  nearly  an  end  of  prairie  grazing — 
sometimes  it  would  come  to  a  nice  little 
valley  of  green  soft  bottom  grass  where 
a  small  stream  spread  out  and  brought 
at  times  abundant  water.  Ordinarily 
one  might  expect  that  the  leaders  of 
the  herd  would  simply  gobble  this  lusci- 
ous morsel  up,  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
members  fare  for  themselves  on  the 
tough,  sparse  grass  around.  If  there 
were  a  number  of  calves  in  the  herd 
this  was  not  what  happened,  however, 
as  a  rule,  but  a  few  of  the  older  cows 
and  the  calves  would  be  left  at  this  spot 
while  the  herd  wandered  farther  on 
picking  up  its  grass  where  it  might  and 
coming  back  this  same  way  in  the  eve- 
ning to  gather  in  these  scions  of  the 
herd.  If  a  wandering  coyote  nosed  out 
this  little  group  there  were  enough  old 
cows  with  them  ready  to  do  battle  to 
put  danger  out  of  the  question.  An 
aroused  mother  cow  is  an  opponent  that 
even  fiercer  animals  than  the  coyote 
hesitate  about. 

The  Mother  Love, 

I  shall  never  forget  on  a  visit  to 
Yellowstone  Park  seeing  one  of  the 
black  bears  who  came  prowling  round 
the  camp  after  dinner  in  order  to  gather 
up  any  "unconsidered  trifles"  that 
might  be  left  in  the  shape  particularly 
of  preserve  jars  or  condensed  milk  cans, 
get  into  trouble  because  of  heedlessness 
in  this  matter.  By  chance,  in  his  hesi- 
tant peregrinations,  he  wandered  in  be- 
tween the  cow  of  the  camp  and  her 
calf.  For  a  moment  he  was  unnoticed, 
but  when  the  scent  of  him  came  to 
mother  cow  and  when  she  raised  her 
head  in  calm  bovine  fashion  to  discover 
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what  this  strange  animal  smell  was  there 

was  a  revelation.    He  was  between  her 

and  her  calf,  and  her  mother's  heart  told 

her  that  could  bode  no  good.    She  made 

straight  for  him  head  down.  It  took  him 

but  a  moment  to  discover  that  she  was 

making   for  him  and  then  there  was  a 

vision  of  one  scared  bear.  He  started  on 

the    run     for    the    neighboring    woods, 

touching  only  the  high  spots  on  the  way. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  had  ever 

seen  a  bear  humping  himself  in  action  as 

this  one.    After  he  had  gotten  about  loo 

feet     away     from    camp    he    took    one 

scared    look    over  his   shoulder  to   find 

out  whether  that  infuriated  monster  was 

still  after  him.     That  did  not  seem  to 

lessen   his    speed,  however,    or    slacken 

his    diligence    in    getting    away.      The 

cow    is    a     charming    domestic    animal, 

but  don't   worry    her  offspring  or  hei 

nurslings,  or  the  young  of  the  herd,  or 

there  may  be  trouble. 

(Concluded 


Even  among  the  animals  of  such  size 
and  strength  that  they  would  seem  to 
need  the  instinct  of  mutual  aid  there  has 
been  implanted  a  precious  instinct  that 
leads  to  the  preservation  of  the  weak 
and  the  conservation  of  the  race.  The 
great  law  of  charity  among  men  is  more 
than  adumbrated  among  the  animals.  To 
say  that  such  instincts  are  of  slow 
growth  is  to  beg  the  whole  question  for 
in  an  inchoate  or  imperfect  form  they 
are  useless.  The  instinct  to  be  valuable 
must  be  complete.  The  struggle  for  ex- 
istence far  from  being  the  exclusive  rule 
of  life  is  only  an  accidental  circum- 
stance. Mutual  helpfulness  represents 
a  deeper  attribute  a  part  of  the  design 
that  prevades  the  universe.  Next  month 
we  shall  see  its  applications  in  the  small- 
est creatures  and  its  wonderful  workings 
in  wasps,  bees,  ants  and  even  in  the 
plants. 

in  March) 


Gompers  on  Socialism. 

"/  have  studied  your  philosophy;  read  your  economics,  and  not  the  meanest  of  them; 
studied  your  standard  works,  both  in  English  and  German;  have  not  only  read  them  but 
studied  thetn.  I  have  heard  your  orators,  and  watched  the  work  of  your  movement  the 
world  over.  I  have  kept  close  watch  on  your  doctrines  for  thirty  years;  have  been  closely 
associated  with  many  of  you,  and  know  how  you  think  and  what  you  propose.  I  know, 
what  you  have  up  your  sleeve.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  entirely  at  variance 
with  your  philosophy.  Economically  you  are  unsound,  socially  you  are  wrong,  industrially 
you  are  an   impossibility."— -Samuel  Gompers, 


A  Warning  to  Debs,  Haywood  and  Co. 


By  A  Socialist. 


LET  us  suppose  that  the  strike  is 
succeeding.  The  authorities  will  try 
to  break  it,  and  that  will  lead  to  the 
employment  of  force.  Troops  will  be 
mobilized.  So  the  syndicalist  caimot 
avoid  his  revolution  even  if  he  tried 
The  old  revolutionist  knew  his  business, 
faced  the  facts,  laid  his  plans;  the  new 
revolutionist  does  none  of  these  neces- 
sary things.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
transport  services  are  held  up,  that  the 
markets  and  shops  are  closed,  that  the 
workshops  are  deserted.  What  follows  ? 
The  syndicalists  make  the  fatal  mistake 
of  calculating  that  time  will  be  on  their 
side.  Exactly  the  opposite.  Time  will 
work  against  them.  However  complete 
the  general  strike  is  to  be,  it  is  only  to 
affect,  even  to  begin  with,  a  majority. 
There  will  be  a  minority  holding  the 
same  opinions  as  were  expressed  by  the 
suburban  dwellers  during  the  recent  rail- 
way troubles.  They  will  represent  the 
resistance  which  society  must  always  of- 
fer to  sudden  change.  Then  there  will 
be  a  great  number  of  men  who  will  be- 
come unemployed  without  in  any  way 
sympathizing  with  the  strike  or  its  pur- 
poses. The  striker,  every  day  that 
passes,  becomes,  in  the  eyes  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people,  not  the  sa- 
vior but  the  enemy  of  society.  His  as- 
sumption is  that  as  the  days  go  society 
will  become  more  helpless  in  his  hands; 
the  fact  is  that  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  society  will  begin  to  organize 


itself  against  him,  because  society  as 
well  as  the  individual  is  moved  by  the 
will  to  live.  The  fact  is  that  the  as- 
sumption of  a  progressive  paralysis  is 
false.  Society  will  at  once  take  steps 
to  recover  command  of  itself.  It  will 
not  yield  to  the  general  strike ;  it  will  re- 
sist it.  On  the  day  of  his  first  triumph, 
when  he  declares  his  strike,  the  syndica- 
list signs  his  own  death  warrant  and 
puts  the  noose  around  his  own  neck. 
The  new  revolution  which  syndicalism 
and  its  advocates  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  contemplate  has 
avoided  none  of  the  errors  and  pitfalls 
of  the  old,  but  it  has  added  to  them  a 
escapade  of  the  nursery  mind.  It  is  the 
whole  series  of  its  own.  It  is  a  mere 
product  of  the  creative  intelligence  of  the 
man  who  is  impatient  because  it  takes 
the  earth  24  hours  to  wheel  around. 
Wherever  syndicalism  has  raised  its 
Caliban  head,  it  has  declared  war  on 
political  industrialism.  The  hospitality 
which  the  Socialist  movement  has  offer- 
ed so  generously  to  all  kinds  of  cranks 
and  scoundrels  because .  they  professed 
to  be  in  revolt  against  the  existing  or- 
der has  already  done  our  movement 
much  harm.  Let  it  not  add  syndicalism 
to  the  already  too  numerous  vipers 
which,  in  the  kindness  of  its  hej^rt,  it  is 
warming  on  its  hearthstone. — ^J.  Ramsey 
McDonald,  chairman  of  the  English 
Labor  Party,  in  Socialist  Review,  for 
October,  191 1. 
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Of  course,  when  it  is  said  that  labor 
creates  all  wealth,  common  sense  under- 
stands that  the  term  "labor"  includes  all 
human  effort  used.  It  must  include, 
first  of  all,  the  brain  power  for  planning 
and  directing  the  work.  When  the  So- 
cialists attempt  to  use  the  same  word 
"labor"  as  meaning  only  manual  labor; 
which  claims  all  the  wealth,  they  are 
simply  using  the  trickery  of  the  old, 
familiar  cat-tail  logic  which  says:  i — 
No  cat  has  two  tails.  2 — ^A  cat  has  one 
more  tail  than  no  cat.  3 — Therefore,  a 
cat  must  have  three  tails. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between 
the  no  cat  having  two  tails  in  the  first 
premise,  and  the  no  cat  having  no  tail  in 
the  second,  as  there  is  between  the  labor 
that  creates  and  the  labor  which  insolent- 
ly claims  all  the  results.  The  human 
beings,  high  or  low,  who  can  believe  that 
manual  labor  creates  wealth  and  should 
have  it  all,  could  easily  be  persuaded  that 
cats  have  three  tails. 

The  Earth  and  Its  Creator. 

The  earth  with  all  above  and  below 
shows  in  every  atom  and  every  form  the 
design  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which 
ordained  the  forces  of  nature  and  set 
them  in  action.  The  intelligence  of  the 
human  brain  is  a  faint  reflection  of  the 
Supreme  Intelligence,  and  it  has  in  a  lim- 
ited way  something  of  the  same  creative 
action.  There  can  be  nothing  of  any 
description  in  the  way  of  creation  of 
wealth  in  any  form  that  does  not  first 
emanate  from  some  human  brain. 

Every  human  being  has  some  degree 
of  brain  power  combined  with  some  de- 
gree of  physical  ability.     The  results  de- 


pend on  how  the  brains  and  ability  are 
used.  The  savage  who  breaks  off  a 
branch  of  a  tree  uses  manual  labor.  Many 
animals  could  do  the  same,  but  breaking 
branches  is  not  creating  wealth.  When 
the  savage  thinks  out  the  shape  of  a  club, 
and  trims  the  branch  for  a  handle  and  a 
knob,  he  creates  a  value  in  the  club 
which  in  turn  becomes  his  capital  for 
future  operations.  If  the  club-maker  al- 
so thought  out  a  plan  for  burning  out  a 
tree  trunk  to  make  a  canoe,  he  might  get 
the  assistance  of  some  others  for  heating 
the  stones  for  burning,  or  for  sharpen- 
ing stone  edges  for  cutting,  or  for  push- 
ing the  canoe  to  the  water,  or  for  other 
details.  But  when  he  had  satisfied  the 
helpers  for  their  manual  labor,  would 
any  of  the  savage  assistants  set  up  a 
claim  that  they  had  created  the  canoe, 
and  had  a  right  to  own  it  and  throw  the 
maker  out?  That  would  be  too  much 
for  the  lowest  savagery,  which  would  not 
hesitate  to  steal  the  club  or  the  canoe 
from  the  recognized  owner.  It  remain- 
ed for  modern  high-minded  Socialism  to 
advocate  wholesale  robbery  of  the  crea- 
tors of  wealth  on  the  humbug  plea  that 
the  labor  employed  had  done  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  work — for  which  they 
had  been  paid. 

Brains,  Capital  and  Labor. 

The  farmer  who  has  to  combine  brain 
power  for  planning,  with  capital  and 
manual  labor  for  working,  must  first  de- 
cide what  to  plant  and  get  the  seed.  Then 
he  must  decide  where  to  plant,  how  to 
plow,  how  to  cultivate,  when  to  harvest, 
and  finally  where  to  sell,  before  he  gets 
the  results.  So  far  as  human  agency 
goes  he  creates  the  crop.  Suppose  he 
hires  or  induces  ten  or  a  hundred  other 
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men  to  help  him  in  the  work  for  pay  or 
pleasure,  as  manual  laborers,  would  they 
as  reasonable  human  beings  make  any 
claim  to  being  the  creators  of  the  crop 
or  attempt  to  take  it  away  from  the 
farmer  who  produced  it  ? 

By  the  way,  who  does  the  plowing, 
the  h#rses  or  oxen  that  pull,  or  the  man 
who  simply  holds  the  handles? 

The  Matter  of  Direction, 

Develop  the  creation  of  wealth  through 
all  the  stages  of  progress  up  to  the  most 
complicated  details  of  the  factory  estab- 
lishment of  the  gigantic  combinations, 
and  the  principle  of  creators  and  helpers 
is  always  and  eternally  the  same.  Brains 
must  plan,  direct  and  create.  Labor  can 
never  be  more  or  less  than  an  assistant 
or  a  factor.  The  results,  whether  show- 
ing gain  or  loss,  belong  absolutely  to  the 
creators  of  wealth. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  examples  of  all 
kinds  of  productive  work  where  the  val- 
ue depends  on  the  designs  and  not  on  the 
labor  employed.  Take  two  houses  by 
different  architects,  one  will  be  in  every 
way  desirable  and  sell  at  a  profit.  The 
other  will  be  defective  and  practically 
worthless  although  built  by  exactly  the 
same  labor  force.  Steamships  differ 
though  coming  from  the  same  shipyard. 
Factory  products  differ  from  adjoining 
factories.  Books  differ  from  the  same 
printing  office.  Some  are  "best  sellers," 
others  cannot  be  given  away.  Labor  is 
exactly  the  same,  authors  differ.  Does 
the  printer  or  the  author  create  the 
value  of  the  book?  And  so  on  for  vol- 
umes of  proof. 

Then  there  is  the  managing  ability  for 
carrying  on  a  business  after  the  plan- 
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talistic  robbers"  whose  brains  planned 
and  carried  out  the  changes  and  the  vast 
wealth  production. 

There  are  existing  to-day,  in  more  or 
less  primitive  conditions,  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  with  splendid  capacity  for 
labor.  Why  do  they  not  produce  wealth? 
The  answer,  and  the  only  answer,  is  lack 
of  creative  brains,  lack  of  "capitalistic 
robbers,"  and  lack  of  proper  government 
protection  for  the  wealth  created.  Prim- 
itive methods  must  mean  little  value  in 
the  products,  and  lowest  wages.  Just 
in  proportion  as  creative  brains  intro- 
duce inventions  or  improvements,  better 
methods  and  systems,  with  more  backing 
of  capital,  the  products  have  moje  value 
and  labor  gets  more  for  its  share. 

The   Value  of  Labor, 

Labor — that  is,  the  capacity  for  labor 
— is  the  most  valuable  asset  for  human- 
ity, or  human  progress,  when  it  is  pro- 
fitably employed  in  producing  wealth. 
The  same  capacity  for  labor  is  also  worse 
than  worthless  when  not  so  employed. 
Non-productive  laborers  must  be  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered  in  some  way  by  the 
producing  workers,  and  their  support 
must  be  a  loss  to  the  community  in  an 
economic  sense.  The  misery  of  hard 
times  that  is  the  most  heart-rending,  is 
the  despondency  of  able  bodied  men, 
willing  and  anxious  to  work,  but  who 
must  accept  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
others,  and  be  a  burden  instead  of  a 
support. 

What  did  labor  ever  do  for  itself?  If 
it  is  answered  that  trade  unions  forced 
higher  wages,  and  better  conditions,  it 
can  be  admitted  that  this  is  true  in  some 
places  and  at  some  times.    But  the  higher 


wages  would  have  been  an  impossibility 
one  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  or 
before  the  capitalistic    action    had    so 
greatly   increased   the     production.      In 
other  countries,  without  big  fortimes  or 
big  combination,  there  has  been  no  such 
advances  in  wages.    Then,  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  wages  for  domestic  service 
have  advanced  generally  without  union- 
ism, much  more  than  in  the  union-con- 
trolled industries.     Every  laborer    with 
brains  enough  to  hold  a  shovel,  knows 
from  his  own  experience  or  observation, 
the  difference  in  results  with  different 
management.  Every  one  knows  also  that 
good  profits  for  the  establishment  mean 
better  conditions  for  the  workers,  and 
vice  versa.    Yet,  knowing  all  this,  and 
knowing  that  brains  with  capital  furnish 
the  employment    and  support    for    the 
workers,  the  same  workers  collectively, 
under  the  spell  of  some  limber-tongued 
demagog,  will  whoop  and  howl  for  any 
proposed  measure  that  promises  to  cut 
down  the  profits  of  capital  or  injure  the 
business  of  the  employers. 

The  Absurdities  of  Marx. 

Some  modem  Socialists  will  say  that 
all  this  is  firing  in  the  air,  for  they  do 
not  follow  the  absurdities  of  Karl  Marx, 
and  they  recognize  the  value  of  brains 
for  management.  But  they  maintain  that 
the  present  system  gives  too  much  to  the 
individual  managers,  and  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment took  control  of  some  of  the 
public  service  industries  at  first,  furnish- 
ing the  capital  and  management  needed, 
there  would  be  a  big  saving  for  the  bene- 
^  fit  of  all  the  people.  These  arc  the  theo- 
retical Socialists,  or  the  "Parlor  Social- 
ists," as  they  have  been  called,  who  say 
with  a  superior  smirk:  "Oh,  if  you 
could  only  understand    what    Socialism 
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really  means,  you  would  not  be  so  selfish 
as  to  oppose  it,  for  it  is  the  highest  mani- 
festation of  Christian  charity." 

There  is  always  something  to  admire 
in  an  honest  zealot  or  fanatic  fighting 
for  a  principle  or  belief,  no  matter  how 
mistaken  or  dangerous  his  ideas  may  be. 
But  there  can  be  nothing  but  extreme 
contempt  and  detestation  for  self-seek- 
ing trimmers  trying  to  dodge  issues  or  to 
exploit  their  own  goodness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  consideration  of  right  and 
justice  for  others. 

Marx  on  "Robbery." 

If  labor  creates  all  wealth,  Karl  Marx 
was  right  and  his  followers  are  right  in 
demanding  an  overturn  and  an  absolute 
destruction  of  all  "capitalistic  robbers." 
If  he  was  not  right,  and  if  brains  with 
capital  are  the  creators  of  wealth,  with 
labor  as  a  necessary  factor,  then  the 
amateur  Socialists  who  advocate  partial 
measures  of  confiscation  for  government 
ownership  in  some  lines,  are  the  devil's 
emissaries  for  luring  mankind  to  de- 
struction. If  they  are  intelligent  enough 
to  argue  at  all,  they  know  that  the  pro- 
fits for  capital  in  every  important  indus- 
try cut  but  a  small  figure  in  comparison 
with  the  wages  paid,  and  that  they  are 
a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  selling 
prices.  Big  profits  are  exceptional  and 
only  temporary.  When,  therefore,  these 
destructionists  tell  the  workers,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  they  will  get  all  the  capi- 
talistic profits,  and,  on  the  other,  tell  the 
confiding  people  that  they  will  get  all  in 
lower  prices  for  products  or  service, 
there  is  a  clear  case  of  deliberate  falsify- 
ing and  humbug. 

Every  human  being  wants  for  some- 
thing more.    This  desire  might  come  un- 
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profits.  But  the  inventors  will  not  work 
for  glory  any  more  than  labor  will  work 
without  wages.  Socialists  slide  over  this 
by  saying  that  their  Wonderful  Govern- 
ment would  provide  for  suitable  rewards 
for  the  inventions  and  improvements  so 
that  all  would  be  happy.  But  who  would 
decide  as  to  which  was  valuable  and 
which  was  worthless?  What  official  in 
charge  would  listen  to  a  suggestion  from 
a  common  worker  for  any  change,  or 
what  higher  official  would  trouble  him- 
self to  look  up  any  such  recommenda- 
tions from  an  inferior? 

Hindsight  and  Foresight. 

If  the  government  had  taken  over  the 
transportation  service  at  the  stage  coach 
era,  what  possible  chance  would  there 
have  been  for  an  individual  in  the  ranks 
who  imagined  that  he  could  run  cars  on 
rails  by  steam  power?  Where  would 
the  money  come  from  to  make  the  ex- 
periments, or  who  would  want  the  thing 
anyway?  Then  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, and  all  electric  service  generally 
— would  any  government  official  listen 
for  a  moment  to  the  wild  lunacy  that  the 
inventors  proposed?  Hind  sight  is  won- 
derfully wise,  but  what  human  being 
could  decide  in  advance  whether  the 
Keeley-motor  proposition  was  more  val- 
uable or  practical  than  the  telephone 
scheme  ? 

Who  will  attempt  to  say  that  the  limit 
of  human  inventions  or  discoveries  has 
been  reached?  Who  will  say  with  au- 
thority that  there  are  not  some  forces  of 
nature  remaining  to  be  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity?  Who  will  say  that 
there  is  nothing  further  possible  in  rail- 
roading or  steamships?  Then,  what 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  air?  Would 


any  socialistic  official  sanction  or  permit 
government  wealth  to  be  used  in  these 
lines?  The  official  would  not  be  to 
blame,  for  if  he  yielded  to  one  promoter 
he  would  have  a  thousand  others  with 
crank  ideas  demanding    equal    recogni- 


tion. 


Socialism  Spells  Stagnation. 


Socialistic  government  control,  there- 
fore, must  mean  stagnation,  or  halting, 
of  all  progress  in  industrial  development 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  a  back- 
ward movement  by  reason  of  blundering 
stupidity  of  officialism  that  would  hold 
the  power. 

In  addition  to  the  delusion  that  labor 
creates  all  wealth,  all  Socialists,  high  and 
low,  and  all  the  reformers  generally  who 
feel  called  upon  to  boss  other  people, 
have  a  profound  and  abiding  faith  in 
something  called  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT. This  government  is  not  found 
on  earth  at  present,  and  there  are  no  rec- 
ords of  anything  like  it  in  the  past.  All 
existing  governments  are  denounted  as 
corrupt,  deceitful  and  desperately  wick- 
ed, and  there  is  no  good  in  them.  For 
centuries  mankind  has  been  working 
and  fighting  to  limit  the  power  of  gov- 
ernments— that  is,  the  human  beings  who 
happened  to  get  the  authority — ^and  to 
enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  individuals. 
Now  a  system  is  proposed  far  worse 
than  any  Oriental  despotism.  But  the 
Socialistic  Government  promise  is  some- 
thing so  grand  and  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful that  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from 
joining  the  Socialists  in  trying  to  get  it. 

First  of  all,  the  Socialistic  Govern- 
ment is  to  free  the  wage  slaves.  Then 
the   unfortunates   or   incompetents  who 
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are  out  of  jobs  and  not  wage  slaves,  are 
to  be  given  employment.  There  is  to  be 
an  abundance  for  all — ^no  ignorance,  no 
want,  no  poverty,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
rich  oppressors  are  to  be  pulled  down 
and  forced  into  the  ranks.  Production 
will  be  regulated  so  that  there  will  never 
be  a  surplus  or  a  deficiency  in  any  line 
of  agricultural  or  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. All  problems  will  be  solved  off- 
hand by  the  government  officials.  In 
short,  there  is  no  evil  that  this  Socialis- 
tic Government  will  not  remedy,  and  no 
wish  that  it  will  not  gratify. 

One  Employer  for  AIL 

A  very  little  questioning  soon  makes 
it  clear  that  when  the  wage  slaves  are 
freed  by  Socialism  they  must  give  up  all 
the  wealth  they  create  to  the  government. 
Instead  of  wages  they  will  get  such 
share  of  the  general  wealth  as  the  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  the  working  squad  sees 
fit  to  give  out.  If  laborers  are  dis- 
gruntled or  dissatisfied  at  present  they 
can  quit,  strike,  or  seek  other  jobs.  They 
can  spend  their  earnings  as  they  desire, 
wisely  or  foolishly.  With  Socialism 
there  could  be  no  grumbling,  no  strik- 
ing, no  changing,  because  there  would  be 
hut  one  employer  for  all.  If  the  gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  provide  for  all, 
it  must  control  all  the  wealth  and  must 
have  the  power  for  assigning  tasks  for 
all.  Idleness  could  not  be  tolerated.  So 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  thor- 
ough system  of  tagging  and  numbering 
by  grand  divisions,  sections,  and  work- 
ing squads,  with  details  made  for  the 
work  decided  upon  for  the  day.  There 
could  be  no  spending  of  wages  because 
the  wages  would  be  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tain shares  of  the  general  wealth  held 
and  controlled   by  the  government   of- 


ficials. The  officials  would  decide  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  to  be  handed 
out  to  each  one,  and,  with  a  sleeping 
bunk  assigned,  the  workers  must  be  con- 
tent. Any  complaint  or  attempted  re- 
sistance must  mean  starvation  and  death. 
There  could  be  no  politics  or  politicians 
in  opposition,  for  who  would  dare  to 
threaten  the  hand  that  held  the  meal 
ticket  ? 

Making  Everybody  Happy. 

As  to  the  buyers  who  are  promised 
everything  cheaper  with  Socialism — ^who 
or  where  would  they  be?  Aside  from 
the  officials  all  must  be  in  the  ranks  of 
the  workers,  drawing  their  allotted 
shares.  All  the  uplifters  and  high  think- 
ers, the  muckrakers,  the  writers  of  best 
sellers,  the  newspaper  editors  who  aim  to 
boss  things,  the  preachers,  the  profes- 
sors, the  philanthropists  who  overflow 
with  sympathy  as  long  as  it  costs  them 
nofliing,  the  social  workers,  and  all  the 
brood  of  self-appointed  reformers  and 
economic  parasites  generally,  would  be 
forced  to  take  their  places  along  with 
the  condemned  rich.  When  government 
finds  work  for  all,  and  provides  for  all, 
it  must  see  to  it  that  all  work,  with  no 
shirking  or  living  on  others. 

But  this  wonder  of  wonders,  the  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  which  is  to 
give  unlimited  freedom  for  all,  and 
make  all  happy  by  ball  and  chain  attach- 
ments and  chain  gang  regulations,  which 
is  to  be  despotic  without  despotism, 
which  can  make  every  day  Sunday  for 
the  toilers  and  Blue  Monday  for  the 
idle  rich,  with  all  manner  of  other  things 
— who  is  it,  what  is  it,  and  how  will  it 
come?    Where  will  the  superhuman  be- 
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ings  be  found    and  how    will    they   be 
chosen  ? 

Oh!  that  is  a  mere  detail.  Every  so- 
cialistic agitator,  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  knows  of  one  man  who  is  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  the  great  responsibility 
of  Supreme  Boss  over  all.  But  if  asked 
to  name  a  second  choice,  each  would-be 
boss  will  admit  that  he  never  knew  of 
any  other  human  being  who  could  be 
trusted  with  such  vast  power  with  no 
restraint. 

Socialism,  then,  is  a  grandly  beautiful 
vision  of  ideal  conditions  for  humanity 


— provided  you  mean  that  part  of  hu- 
manity which  can  once  manage,  as  gov- 
ernment officials,  to  get  possession  or 
control  of  all  the  wealth  and  compel  the 
obedience  of  all  other  human  beings. 
For  the  part  of  humanity  that  misses  it 
on  the  first  election  (there  would  never 
be  a  second)  and  which  would  remain 
as  the  "common  people,"  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  sublime  wisdom  and  angelic  kind- 
liness of  the  officials  known  as  THE 
GOVERNMENT,  the  "beautiful  vision" 
presents  a  different  aspect. 


Socialist  Evasions. 

Do  Socialists  think  all  men  should  be  paid  alike — the  man  with  the  pick  the  same  wages 
as  the  lawyer  or  doctor?.  Socialists  differ  on  this  proposition.  Whatever  a  majority  of 
the  people  may  decide  will  prevail — Appeal  to  Reason,  January  6,  1912. 

"The  Socialist  philosophy  has  no  attitude  toward  the  institution  of  the  fam- 
ily, except  that  this  institution  like  all  other  forms  of  institutions  has  changed 
and  will  change  according  to  the  changes  of  conditions  and  environment." — 
Floaten. 

The  doctrine  of  Socialism  seems  to  be  that  man  is  a  creature  of  circumstances.  If 
man  is  not  superior  to  circumstances  how  can  he  change  them  by  his  vote? — Minnesota. 

Whether  man  posses  free  will  or  is  ruled  by  the  fatalism  of  conditions  is  an 
academic  question  that  some  Socialists  have  inherited  from  centuries  of  theologi- 
cal discussion.  There  is  really  no  need  of  discussing  such  things.  The  fact,  is, 
as  everyone  knows,  that  conditions  and  surroundings  do  greatly  influence  our 
lives,  and  also  that  conditions  change  and  are  changed.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
hustle  and  not  waste  your  time  in  discussing  questions  that  solve  nothing  when 
either  conclusion  is  accepted. — Appeal  to  Reason,  August  27,  191 1. 


Socialism  and  Christianity 

P^q>arecl  E^>eciaUy  for  the  Edification  of  "  Christian*'  Socialists 

The  platform  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship  states  very  franl 

"The  Christian  Fellowship  "believes  in,  and  advocates,  Socialism 
any  qualifying  adjective  .  .  .  The  Socialism  it  preaches  differs  in 
from  that  of  the  International  Socialist  movement" 

Permission  being  given  to  us  to  take  so  much  for  granted,  it  may 
the  readers  of  The  Common  Cause  to  know  what  Socialists  themselve 
of  their  "comrades"  of  the  Fellowship.  It  would  certainly  be  interes 
know  how  the  "comrades"  of  the  Fellowship  make  the  Socialism  prea< 
simon-pure  Socialists  harmonize  with  the  Christianity  which  they  profes 
tain.     An  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  be  awaited  with  eagerness. 

Joseph   Leatham,  in  "Socialism  and  Character^': 

"At  the  present  moment  I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance  of  a 
who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  really  earnest  and  intelligent  Socialist 
orthodox  Christian,    Those  who  do  not  openly  attack  the  Church  and  th 
of  Christianity  show  but  scant  respect  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
.    .    .     While  all  of  us  are  indifferent  to  the  Church,  many  of  us  are 
hostile  to  her!* 


Wilhelm  Leibknecht,  in  "Materialist  Basis  of  History:** 

"It  is  our  duty  as  Socialists  to  root  out  the  faith   in   God    with 
zeal,  nor  is  any  one  worthy  the  name  who  does  not  consecrate  himself 
spread  of  atheism/* 

John  Spargo,  in  The  Comrade,  May,  1903: 

"How  often  do  we  see  quoted  in  our  own  press,  from  the  Ency 
Britannica,  that  familiar  fallacy  that  'the  ethics  of  Christianity  and  S 
are  identical!  It  is  not  true;  we  do  not  ourselves,  in  most  cases,  be 
We  repeat  it  because  it  appeals  to  the  slave-mind  of  the  world.  It  is  e 
to  act,  than  to  affirm,  what  in  our  very  souls  we  feel  to  be  true,  that  Si 
as  an  ethical  interpretation  of  life,  is  far  removed  from  Christianity 
infinitely  greater  beauty  and  worth.  .  .  .  Socialism  Christianized 
be  Socialism  emasculated  and  destroyed." 
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'Christian  Socialism'  such  as  that  of  the  Comte  de  Mun  in  France  on  the 
side  of  Catholicism,  or  of  Herr  Stoecker  in  Germany  on  the  side  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  various  co-operative  schemes  with  which  the  working  classes  have  been 
from  time  to  time  deceived,  belong  to  this  spurious  Socialism,  As  the  devil  of 
mediaeval  fancy,  on  Walpurgis  night,  travestied  the  proceedings  supposed  to  take 
place  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  so  the  modern  bourgeois  travesties  the 
aspirations  of  the  real  proletarian  movement  in  a  series  of  artificially  produced 
counter-movements.  In  this  sense  only  can  it  be  said  that  Socialism  has  been 
'associated  with  Christianity,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant!  " 

Edward  B.  Aveling,  in  To-Day: 

"A  capitalist  can  join  the  Socialist  party  as  an  individual,  and  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  man.  But  he  must  denounce,  even  if  he  cannot  renounce,  his 
capitalism.  The  priest  also  is  admissible  to  our  human,  earthly,  natural  society 
as  an  individual,  and  is  welcome  as  a  man,  but  he  must  denounce  his  priesthood 
and  all  its  pretentions  to  relation  with  the  supernatural.  And,  whilst  we  can- 
not fairly,  or  for  the  time  wisely,  ask  the  capitalist  to  give  up  his  sources  of  in- 
come. ,  .  ,  we  can  ask  the  priest  to  do  this.  There  are  other  means  of  livelihood 
more  lucrative  in  some  cases,  and  more  honest  in  all." 

August  Bebel,  in  Vorwarts: 

''Christianity  is  the  enemy  of  liberty  and  civilization.  It  has  kept  mankind 
in  slavery  and  oppression.  The  Church  and  the  State  have  always  fraternally 
united  to  exploit  the  people,  Christianity  and  Socialism  are  like  fire  and 
water." 

The  New  York  Call,  March  2,  191 1 : 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  holding  out  any  false  hopes  that  a  study 
of  Socialism  does  not  tend  to  undermine  religious  beliefs.  The  theory  of  eco- 
nomic determinism  alone,  if  thoroughly  grasped,  leaves  no  room  for  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural." 

Those  who  know  Socialism  best — those  who  devote  all  their  time  and  en- 
ergies to  the  promotion  of  its  tenets — admit,  and  without  hesitations^  that  there 
is  no  logical  ground  upon  which  Christianity  and  Socialism  can  meet  harmonious- 
ly. To  accept  one,  one  must  deny  the  other.  It  is  only  the  party  platforms, 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  votes,  that  to  any  degree  seek  to  conceal 
these  facts.  As  we  know  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  adopted, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  es- 
timating their  real  value. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "Christian  So- 
cialist." You  might  just  as  well  talk  about  light  darkness,  cold  heat,  or  honest 
dishonesty.     No  wonder  Bax  called  such  "comrades"  the  "strange  hybrids." 
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By  H.  S.  Randolph. 


The  Socialist  is  already  in  every  walk 
of   life.      He    has    penetrated    to    the 
offices  of  "capitalism,"  as  well  as  to  the 
shops  and  factories.    He  has  found  an 
opportunity     for    employment     in    our 
schools  and  universities,  and,  in  his  role 
of  instructor,  is  persistently  engaged  in 
corrupting   the   minds   of  our  children. 
He  is  preaching  his  gospel  of  treason  to 
the  men  who  compose  our  army   and 
navy.     He    has    persuaded    our    public 
libraries   to   put   his   intellectual   poison 
upon  their  shelves.     He  has  succeeded 
in  finding  a  place  in  the  church,  and, 
from   the    pulpits   in   many   denomina- 
tions, preaches   a  substitute   for  Chris- 
tianity that  is  demoralizing  in  its  effect 
upon  the  religious  life.     With  honeyed 
words     and      glittering     promises     he 
touches  the  hearts  of  the  sympathetic, 
carefully  concealing  from  them  the  im- 
portant truth   that   back  of  his  appar- 
ently respectable    philosophy    there    is 
nothing  but  the  most  hopeless  atheism. 

Facing  Facts  Calmly, 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  make  up  our  minds  to  face  these 
facts— there  is  every  logical  reason  why 
we  should  meet  them  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately. To  underestimate  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  puts  us  at  his 
'ncrcy.  It  is  .  impossible  to  deny  the 
fact  that  Socialism  is  here  and  that  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  most  vital  problem 
that  the  nation  will  have  to  solve.     Its 


presence  in  our  midst  is  due  to  t 
that  Socialists  have  so  long  be< 
mitted  to  do  their  deadly  work 
lested. 

Examine  conditions  carefully, 
has  been  done  during  the  past  te 
to  check  the  growth  of  this  desi 
force?  The  trade  union  leader 
been  aware  of  the  dangers  in  this 
ment  and  have  done  everyth 
their  power  to  prevent  members 
unions  from  being  won  over 
cialism.  The  German  Catholics 
ized  to  oppose  this  godless  phi! 
some  years  ago,  and  they  haA 
formed  effective  service,  especi 
the  West,  but  when  we  compj 
efforts  of  anti-Socialist  worker 
the  perfectly  organized  propaga 
Socialism  we  can  readily  imagii 
we  are  now  compelled  to  re 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  te 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Campaign  of  Publicit 

That  much  of  this  success  h 
been  due  to  the  thorough  camp* 
publicity  that  the  party  has  coi 
is  a  certainty.  For  years  this  w( 
been  going  on — ^not  through  th< 
press,  which  has  practically  no  » 
tion  outside  the  Socialist  rani 
through  the  general  newspapei 
popular  magazines  which  en 
homes  of  those  who  know  notl 
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langerous     principles     underlying 
lovement. 

alists,  in  their  periodicals  and 
their  platforms,  speak  disparag- 
Df  the  "capitalist"  press.  To  hear 
Dne  might  imagine  that  the  hated 
ists  were  thoroughly  organized 
1  a  position  to  repel  all  attacks 
Socialists  sources.  They  complain 
the  "boycott"  against  Socialist 
5  and  Socialist  information,  as 
I  it  were  the  most  difficult  thing 
world  to  escape  the  keen-eyed 
supposed  to  be  stationed  in  every 
ition  office  for  the  express  pur- 
>f  preventing  matter  favorable  to 
sm  from  getting  into  print. 

No  Censor  for  Socialism, 

*r   many  years   of    experience   in 

iper  and  magazine  offices,  I  can 

ly  assert  that  I  have  yet  to  make 

:quaintance    of    an    anti-Socialist 

Looking  at  the  matter  theoreti- 

It  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that 

night  be  some  justice  in  the  So- 

position.     What  would  be  more 

I   than   that   a   paper  owned  and 

^d    by   a   good    American   citizen 

bar   its   columns   to   matter   de- 

purposely  to  teach  atheism,  trea- 

id  disrespect  for  the  marriage  in- 

.n? 

Drtunately,  however,  the  good 
:an  citizens  who  own  and  edit 
nvspapers  and  other  periodicals 
t  yet  alive  to  the  conditions  that 
^  exist.  They  are,  generally 
ig,  as  yet  uninformed  as  to  the  real 
js  of  Socialism — so  little  in- 
,  indeed,  that  they  still  believe 
is   strictly  a  political  and  econ- 


omic movement.  Moreover,  their  re- 
spect for  the  American  ideal  of  the  free 
press  is  so  sincere  that  they  do  not  real- 
ize that  in  permitting  the  advocates  of 
discontent  to  preach  through  their  papers 
they  are  actually  sowing  seed  that  may 
not  improbably  help  to  speed  the 
REVOLUTION  for  which  all  orthodox 
Socialists  are  ceaselessly  striving.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  say  one  word  against 
the  highest  ideal  of  freedom — free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech 
as  it  exists  under  the  American  Consti- 
tution, but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  time  when  freedom  becomes 
license — free  speech,  treason!  It  is  a 
question  if  we  are  not  already  con- 
fronted by  such  a  situation  in  the  Social- 
ist propaganda. 

Exploiting  the  Press, 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  time  that 
somebody  should  speak  frankly.  It  is 
time  that  the  "capitalist"  press  should 
be  informed  that,  so  far  from  being 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  "exercising  a 
censorship  over  Socialist  material," 
they  are  actually  being  exploited  by  the 
Socialist,  with  a  result  that,  from 
one  end  of  this  land  to  the  other,  the 
"capitalist"  press  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  work 
of  the  propagandist.  When  the  Social- 
ist asserts  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
cause  is  the  "capitalist"  press,  he  is 
laughing  in  his  sleeve.  He  well  under- 
stands that  his  complaint  is  nothing 
more  than  a  master-stroke  of  Socialist 
tactics.  By  making  a  strenuous  protest 
he  blinds  the  press  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
already  being  "worked,"  not  occasion- 
ally, but  every  day  in  the  week. 
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How    is   this  accomplished?     In  sev- 
eral ways. 

The  idea  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
utilize  the  coltmins  of  the  daily  press  in 
teaching  Socialism  was  suggested    some 
years  ago,  and,  ever  since,  the  Socialist 
papers  everywhere  have  been  constantly 
urging  their  readers  to  co-operate  in  the 
publicity     campaign.     At     the     present 
moment     I    have    before    me    clippings 
from  a  dozen  of  the  representative  So- 
cialist  papers,  all  pleading  for  recruits 
to  aid  in  promoting  this  work  of  "edu- 
cation."    As  all     these    appeals     strike 
practically  the  same  note,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to    reprint  many  of  them  at  this 
time.      One    clipping,    however,    is    se- 
lected from  The  New  York  Call,  where 
it  appeared  under  the  title:  "An  Effec- 
tive Plan   for  Propaganda,"  which  was 
presumably  a  contribution  from  "a  Can- 
adian Socialist."    Editors  who  read  this 
article    will    see   how    they    have   been 
fooled  into  giving  "thousands  of  dollars 
worth    of    advertising  in   exchange  for 
a  few  postage  stamps  and  a  little  wit," 
as  the  writer  boasts.    The  appeal  was  as 
follows : 

To  Interest  the  Editors. 

Is  it  not  exceedingly  important  that 
editors  should  be  interested  in  the  So- 
cialist movement? 

Is  it  not  exceedingly  important  that 
journalists  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  the  Socialist  party  is  striving 
to  accomplish  ? 

Is  it  not  exceedingly  important  that 
Socialism  should  be  made  a  popular  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  ? 

Is  it  not  exceedingly  important  that 
we  should  reach  the  60,000,000  readers 
of  the  20,000  non-Socialist  publications 
in  the  United  States  through  articles 
that  will  arouse  their  interest  and  break 
down  their  prejudice? 


Can  this  be  done  quite  easily  ? 
tainly  can.     How?  Kindly  listen 
I  tell  you  about  the  excellent  n 
being  adopted  in  Canada. 

The  Northern  Executive  Con 
has  discovered  that  there  is  trem 
propaganda  value  in  constructive 
lutions. 

It  has,  therefore,  adopted  the  pc 
framing  constructive  resolutions^ 
daily  for  propaganda  purposes. 

These  "special  propaganda 
tions,"  as  we  call  them,  deal  witl 
public  questions  in  a  decided!] 
structive  way.  They  are  sent  1 
secretary  to  every  magazine,  n 
per,  farm  journal  and  religious 
in  the  province.  But  never  mor 
one  at  a  time,  of  course,  and  not  ( 
than  once  a  fortnight.  (Any  edil 
tell  you  where  a  list  of  such  p 
tions  may  be  obtained.) 

In  sending  out  these  resolutic 
ask  the  editors  to  comment  upoi 
editorially  as  well  as  to  print  tl 
their  nezvs  columns. 

Locals  are  Interested. 

A  copy  of  each  "special  prop; 
resolution"  is  also  sent  to  every 
ist  local  in  the  province,  with  t 
quest,  first,  that  the  matter  be 
under  advisement  at  the  next  b 
meeting;  second,  that  they  ado 
resolution  either  in  its  present  o: 
other  form;  third,  that  they  send 
of  it  to  labor  unions,  farmer  g 
woman  suffrage  associations,  sin| 
leagues  and  other  organizations, 
courteous  note  asking  them  tc 
some  action  thereon,  and  fourtl 
they  also  send  copies  to  the  local 
The  fact  that  a  paper  receives  th 
resolution  from  different  source* 
to  provoke  editorial  comment. 

Is  there  any  work,  Comrades 
important  than  this?  We  in  ( 
think  not.  We  have  tried 
methods,  but  this  one  is  better  tl 
the  others  put  together.  And  it  i 
derfully   cheap.     The   cost  of   p 
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y   and    typewriting   is  a    mere 


The  Results, 

e  educating  the  editors  by  this 
ida. 

•e  getting  our  movement  writ- 
1  the  newspapers. 
•e  making  Socialism  a  popular 
3f  discussion  in  the  press. 
e  securing  thousands  of  dollars' 
^  advertising  in  exchange  for  a 
age  stamps  and  a  little  wit, 
ire    breaking    down    prejudice 
eople  by  showing  them  that  the 
party  knows  how  to  deal  with 
problems  in  a  competent  way. 
re    causing    large    numbers    of 
ike  citizens  to  debate  our  prop- 
in  their  various  societies, 
e  putting  life  and  vim  into  So- 
►cals  by  helping  them  to  make 
actings   interesting  and   import- 

• 

.re  stimulating  the  Comrades 
ewed  activity  by  making  them 
t  they  are  acomplishing  things 
I  now  that  are  worth  while, 
ast,  but  not  least,  we  are  build- 
i  working  class  political  move- 
it  is  making:  permanent  Social- 
s  swift  and  fast. 

Why  Not? 

:re   any   reason   why   the   Com- 

the  United   States  should  not 

lis   a   regular    feature  'of   their 

e  any  reason  why  the  local  com- 
;hould  not  undertake  this  sort  of 
ida  immediately? 
ere  any  reason  why  the  Na- 
xecutive  Committee  should  not 
ready-made  resolutions  in  the 
Bulletin  for  the  benefit  of 
als  whose  members  are  too  busy 
1  to  such  studies  themselves? 
low  an  old  age  pension  resolu- 
uld  be  appropriate.  Also  one 
g      the      enfranchisement      of 


women.     Other    timely  resolutions  will 
occur  to  you  from  time  to  time. 

All  copies  of  a  resolution  addressed 
to  the  press  should  be  posted  at  the 
same  time.  If  some  papers  get  their 
copies  later  than  their  competitors  they 
are  not  likely  to  give  them  as  much 
consideration  as  they  otherwise  would. 

Could  anything  be  more  explicit? 

On  January  8,  of  this  year,  the  pub- 
licity bureau  produced  a  letter  that 
capped  the  climax  as  an  appeal  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  "faithful."  This 
effusion  was  stated  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  "A  CAPITALIST  EDITOR," 
but  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
wager  several  dollars  to  a  doughnut 
that  there  is  not  a  "capitalist  editor"  in 
the  land  who  would  be  guilty  of  writing 
such  drivel  as  follows: 


By  a  Capitalist  Editor, 

May  I  ask  you  Socialists  to  be  fair 
to  us  editors? 

May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that 
those  editors  who  misrepresent  Social- 
ism do  so  largely  through  ignorance? 

May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
best  way  to  dispel  ignorance  is  by 
knowledge,  not  by  abuse? 

May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  virulent 
attacks  on  Socialism  is  to  make  editors 
understand  just  what  the  Socialist 
party  is  trying  to  accomplish? 

May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  if 
the  editors  ignore  the  Socialist  move- 
ment it  is  because  it  is  not  brought  per- 
sistently to  our  attention? 

May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
best  way  to  bring  it  persistently  to  our 
attention  is  to  keep  us  supplied  with 
Socialist  news  items,  with  reports  of 
Socialist  meetings,  with  information 
about  Socialist  activities,  with  marked 
copies  of  Socialist  papers,  with  samples 
of  Socialist  leaflets? 
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May  I  also  ask  you  to  remember  that 
many  of  us  would  publish  Socialist 
articles,  not  articles  that  openly  advo- 
cate Socialism,  but  articles  that  describe 
what  Socialists  are  doing. 

May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that 
editors  are  eager  to  supply  the  kind  of 
matter  their  readers  want,  and  that  they 
will  devote  considerable  space  to  So- 
cialist affairs  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  people. 

May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  edi- 
tors are  sensitive  to  public  opinion; 
that  they  like  approbation  and  dislike 
criticism,  and  that  Socialists  would  do 
well  to  play  upon  this  chord  of  human 
nature  by  expressing  their  appreciation 
of  fair  treatment  when  they  get  it,  and 
by  protesting  vigorously  when  they  are 
maligned  or  misrepresented? 

May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  edi- 
tors hold  a  strategic  position  in  molding 
public  opinion;  that  many  of  them  are 
ripe  for  the  message  of  Socialism,  and 
that  the  Socialist  party  would  do  well 
to  wage  a  great  educational  campaign 
among  the  men  who  write  the  stuff  that 
appears  in  the  20,000  publications  that 
are  printed  monthly,  weekly  and  daily 
in  the  United  States? 

Appeals  Gain  Response- 

That  such  pathetic  appeals  meet  with 
ready  response  is  but  natural,  and  this 
campaign  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years.  Indeed,  it  was  less  than  two 
years  ago  that  a  prominent  Socialist 
succeeded  in  working  one  of  the  leading 
New  York  papers  for  an  advertisement 
of  a  number  of  Socialist  books.  Not 
only  the  names  of  the  works  were  given, 
but  the  prices  also,  and  readers  were 
told  where  they  might  purchase  them. 
All  this  information  appeared  in  a  let- 
ter which  was  given  "preferred  posi- 
tion" on  the  editorial  page. 

This  feat  aroused  so  much  enthusi- 
asm among  Socialists  that  one  of  the 


number  wrote  to     The     Ca 
1 910,   suggesting  an   extens 

work  of  exploitation.     The 

tion,  which  was  signed,  "Jot 

as  follows : 

"Comrades  Ghent  and  1 
doing  good  work  in  exploiti 
italist  newspapers  for  our 
The  field  can  be  extended  c 
out  limit,  and  the  memb 
party  that  can  write  should 
it  pays  to  advertise  movem< 
as  individuals. 

"Roosevelt     understands 
why   shouldn't   we   take   ac 
everything  open  to  us? 

"The  newspapers  are  ( 
their  columns  to  us  as  n- 
and  while  I  am  not  in  fav( 
writing,  I  think  we  have  enc 
our  ranks  to  qualify  and 
position  on  economic  and  pc 
Hope  to  see  more  of  it  in  th 

A  More  Serious  Asi 

While  I  have  devoted  < 
space  to  this  phase  of  the  \ 
Socialist  propagandist,  it  bj 
represents  the  most  serious 
the  question.  The  "letter  v 
keep  the  favorable  side  o: 
constantly  before  the  public, 
from  the  people"  cannot  ex 
an  effect  4s  editorial  utte 
regular  articles  prepared  by  1 
the  staff.  It  is  here  that  t 
evil  is  being  accomplished. 

As  I  have  already  stated, 
jority  of  instances,  the  prop 
editors  of  the  daily  papers 
pect  that  they  are  being  "' 
promote  the  cause  of  Social 
matter  of  fact,  however,  wh 
a  Socialist  there  is  a  propa§ 
as  there  are  few  newspaper  < 
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offices  in  which  there  are  not  several 
persons  of  this  type,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  columns  of  the  papers  should 
be  filled  with  matter  favorable  to  So- 
cialism. In  fact,  this  method  of  con- 
ducting the  campaign  of  publicity  has  be- 
come so  commonplace  a  matter  that  So- 
cialists no  longer  feel  it  necessary  to 
deny  that  it  is  being  done.  Thus, 
George  Allen  England,  in  Marsh's 
Magazine,  made  the  following  confes- 
sion: 

"In  almost  every  newspaper  and 
magazine  office  today  Socialism  has  its 
adherents.  I  am  informed  by  the  edi- 
tor of  a  great  daily  that  in  Chicago  the 
newspaper  offices  are  so  full  of  Social- 
ists, not  only  in  the  composing  rooms 
and  press  rooms,  but  also  on  the  edi- 
torial staffs,  that,  should  occasion  arise 
the  Socialists,  by  striking,  could  in- 
stantly put  an  end  to  the  publication  of 
the  papers." 

That  it  is  not  only  the  newspaper 
field  that  is  at  the  mercy  of  Socialist 
propagandists,  England  also  confesses: 

England's  Confession. 

"Many  a  plutocratic  magazine  owner 
would  be  horrified  if  he  knew  the  truth 
that  one  or  more  of  his  apparently  sub- 
servient editors  were  out-and-out 
Marxian  Socialists,  dues-paying  party 
members  and  enthusaastic  workers  in 
this  field.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
influence  exerted  by  these  large  num- 
bers of  directing  spirits  throughout  the 
publication  offices  of  this  country,  even 
though  their  work  musty  perforce,  he 
carried  on  sub  rosa,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated!' 

Does  this  confession  explain  any- 
thing? Now,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Maga- 
zine Reader,  why  your  favorite  periodi- 
cal has  shown  so  marked  an  interest  in 
things  socialistic?  Can  you  understand 
why  the  magazines  are  so  ready  to  let 


you  read  long  articles  on  Socialism  by 
Socialists,  while  not  a  word  unfavor- 
able to  Socialism  is  permitted  to  appear 
between  their  covers.  It  isn't  that 
people  are  not  interested  in  the  other 
side  of  the  question;  it  is  because  they 
do  not  want  you  to  know  that  there  is 
"another  side." 

If  you  want  still  more  evidence,  here 
is  as  frank  a  statement,  quoted  from  an 
interview  with  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes: 

• 

"Only  yesterday  I  was  told  by  a 
prominent  New  York  editor  that  he 
had  among  his  personal  friends  as  many 
as  twenty  Socialistic  editors  of  daily 
and  weekly  magazines,  whose  publica- 
tions are  not  socialistic,  but  whose  per- 
sonal opinions  are  unqualifiedly  so.  It 
is  easy  to  observe  the  influence  of  their 
opinions  on  the  matter  which  they  pub- 
lish. Many  of  our  leading  magazines, 
especially,  are  advocating  Socialism  in 
a  veiled  way.  Nearly  all  the  literature 
of  criticism,  of  so-called  'exposure,'  is 
really  socialistic  in  degree. 

"It  is  true  of  journalistic  leaders 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  They  are  not 
all  Socialists,  but  more  and  more  they 
are  expressing  socialistic  sympathies  to 
Socialists,  and  doing  what  they  can  to 
admit  socialistic  articles  and  arguments 
into  their  columns.  And  the  most  suc- 
cessful magazines  are  those  which  oft- 
enest  present  analyses  of  modern  con- 
ditions by  men  who  are,  in  fact,  true 
Socialists.  Not  all  of  them  have  joined 
the  Socialist  party;  they  feel  that  truth 
is  as  potent  unlabelled  as  when  labelled 
Socialism,  or  an)rthing  else,  but  more  of 
them,  each  year,  are  joining  and  paying 
dues." 

What  this  Means. 

In  plain  English  this  means  that  the 
publication  camp  is  honeycombed  with 
traitors — men  who  are  drawing  salaries 
for  services  that  are  supposed  to  be 
honestly    performed    when,    in    reality, 
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;hey  are  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
Socialist  party  and  not  for  the  em- 
ployer. Hovr  subtly  this  work  is  often 
done  is  suggested  by  a  letter  published 
in  The  Nctv  York  Call.  It  is  signed  by 
Hutchins  Hapgood,  and  says^  in  part: 

"I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence as  a  reporter,  critic  and  editorial 
writer  on  the  conservative  daily  news- 
papers of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
I  am  writing,  at  the  present  time,  edi- 
torials for  one  of  New  York's  daily 
papers. 

"Radicalism,  when  deeply  and 
broadly  assimilated  and  felt,  applies  to 
everything  in  life.  A  newspaper*  might 
be  a  great  exponent  of  radicalism,  a 
great  revolutionary  influence,  merely 
by  the  way  in  which  the  news  was 
treated  in  its  columns.  A  man  who 
wrote  what  he  saw,  without  undue  ref- 
erence  to    tradition   or   countries,    who 


told  a  news  story  as  if  it  had  never  been 
told  before,  would  be  a  radical,  and  his 
story  would  very  subtly  and  also  deeply 
disturb  the  viewpoint  of  his  readers.  If 
you  vitalize  the  news,  if  you  deepeq 
the  meaning  of  every  item  that  ^oc? 
into  your  paper,  you  are  making  a  radi- 
cal paper,  even  if  the  word  'Socialism' 
is  very  rare! 


>*ili 


No  comment  that  I  could  make  would 
add  anything  to  the  force  of  this  letter. 
It  tells  its  own  story,  and  tells  it  so 
clearly  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  imag- 
ination. With  men  engaged  in  this  prop- 
aganda work  of  spreading  the  destruc- 
tive philosophy  of  Socialism  through 
the  most  respectable  channels,  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  "capitalist"  press  and 
not  Socialism  had  the  just  cause  for 
complaint ! 


Our  italics  throughout. 


News  from  London. 


"The  devil  was  the  first  Socialist.      He  wanted  heaven  and  earth,  but  they 
gave  him  hell.'* — London  Standard, 


«« 


Patriotic"  Gems  from  the  Lips  of  Debs. 


"Let  us  arouse  the  working  class  and  invoke  their  power  to  smite  the  con- 
spirators, and  set  our  brothers  (the  McNamaras)  free! 

"Roll  up  the  united  Socialist  vote  in  California  that  will  shake  the  Pacific 
coast  like  an  earthquake,  and  back  it  up  with  a  general  strike  that  will  paralyze 
the  continent. 

"Let  the  sturdy  toilers  of  the  Pacific  coast  raise  the  red  standard  of  rebellion 
and  the  workers  of  all  other  states  fall  into  line  and  swell  the  hosts  of  Ameri- 
can freemen  in  their  fight  to  rescue  their  kidnapped  brothers  from  the  clutches 
of  a  murderous  plutocracy!" — Eugene  V.  Debs,  before  the  McNamara  con- 
fessions. 


Socialism  from  the  Economic  Viewpoint 


By  Robert  Ellis  Thompson 


MODERN  Socialism,  of  the  School 
founded  by  Lassalle  and  Marx, 
and  now  in  the  lead  in  both  Europe 
and  America,  is  economic  in  its  aims. 
Earlier  Socialists — even  Robert  Owen — 
set  out  to  realize  some  sort  of  social  or 
political  ideal.  Modern  Socialism  aims 
at  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  abo- 
lition of  poverty.  It  makes  its  appeal, 
not  to  human  brotherhood,  but  to  the  de- 
sire of  material  welfare  among  the 
workers  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

There  is  no  fault,  necessarily,  to  be 
found  with  this  purpose;  but  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  Marxian  Socialists 
that  they  have  gone  to  the  wrong  teach- 
ers for  their  economic  theories.  When 
Ferdinand  Lassalle  announced  that  he 
was  "armed  with  all  the  knowledge  of 
his  age,"  he  meant  that  he  had  master- 
ed the  teachings  of  the  English  school  of 
"orthodox  economists/'  and  was  prepar- 
ed to  show,  from  the  premises  these  fur- 
nished him,  that  the  wage-system  was 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  destroyed. 

Three  False  Conclusions, 

These  premises  were  three  false  conclu- 
sions of  that  school :  (i)  "The  iron  law 
of  wages;"  (2)  The  Malthusian  "law 
of  population,"  on  which  the  former  de- 
pended; and  (3)  The  Ricardoan  theory 
which  declares  rent  to  be  a  tribute  paid 
to  the  monopolists  of  the  best  lands  for 
the  use  of  the  "natural  and  inalienable 
properties  of  the  soil." 


If  these  three  dogmas  of  orthodox 
economy  were  true,  every  lover  of  his 
kind  must  welcome  the  overthrow  of  an 
economic  order  in  which  men  are  always 
passing  from  what  is  better  to  what  is 
worse,  and  are  ever  drawing  nearer  to 
the  point  of  starvation.  Socialism  would 
be  able  to  do  no  more  than  put  off  the 
evil  day,  if  the  Malthusian  nightmare 
were  the  truth.  If  the  population  of  the 
planet  is  always  tending  to  outrun  the 
production  of  food,  no  social  arrange- 
ment could  save  us  from  the  necessity  of 
e'kting  each  other  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
on  this  last  error  that  Socialists  naturally 
lay  the  least  stress. 

Carey's  Law  Fits  Facts. 

As  Schultze-Delitzsch  told  Lassalle, 
this  orthodox  economy  was  already  ob- 
solete, having  been  shown  to  be  unscien- 
tific by  an  American  economist,  Henry 
C.  Carey,  whose  "law  of  distributions" 
fits  the  facts  of  industrial  growth; 
whereas  all  the  prophecies  which  Karl 
Marx  based  on  the  orthodox  conclusions 
have  been  proved  false  since  his  death. 

Marx  predicted  that  the  working  pop- 
ulation of  Europe  would  be,  by  this  time, 
reduced  to  a  condition  closely  approxi- 
mating slavery,  and  that  their  economic 
condition  would  be  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme. Instead,  the  worker  has  gained 
in  liberty  of  action,  and  his  standard  of 
living  has  been  raised  and  is  steadily  ris- 
ing. 
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Carey  starts  from  the  principle  that 
the  price  of  any  object  of  desire  is  de- 
terminedy  not  by  the  actual  cost  of  its 
production  but  the  possible  cost  of  re- 
placing it.  For  short  periods,  indeed^ 
and  under  like  conditions,  the  two  costs 
will  be  the  same.  The  shoes  I  bought 
yesterday  are  worth  neither  more  nor 
less  to-day,  because  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  methods  of  making  shoes. 
But  if  I  had  bought  a  pair  of  hand-made 
shoes  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
kept  them  until  now,  the  difference 
would  be  considerable.  So  the  house 
which  was  built  a  century  ago— of  hand- 
made brick,  hand-sawn  and  hand-planed 
lumber,  and  the  like — will  not  sell  for 
more  than  a  fraction  of  what  it  cost,  be- 
cause modem  machinery  and  means  of 
transportation  enable  us  to  replace  it 
far  more  cheaply.  In  the  long  run — and 
sometimes  not  so  very  long — ^the  prices 
of  things  already  produced  must  fall,  al- 
though their  usefulness  and  their  fitness 
to  meet  our  desires  are  unchanged. 


a  minority  of  mankind.  Were  ; 
property  of  the  world  to  be  disti 
equally  among  its  people,  withi 
years — or  less — ^men  would  be  c 
into  rich  and  poor,  and  the  former 
be  chiefly  those  who  now  possess  ^ 

If  this  gift  of  accumulation  had 
existed,  and  capital  had  not  been 
mulated,   the  world  never  would 
risen  out  of  the  poverty  of  barb 
Every  man  would  be  working  fo 
self,  and  his  standard  of  living 
be  extremely  low.     That  power 
sociation  with  his  fellows,  by  whic 
achieves  the  conquest  of  nature, 
never  have  been  attained.     Men 
have  obtained  so  little  from  her 
that  hunger  and  cold  would  hav( 
the  general  condition,  as  it  was  w 
natives  of  Patagonia  until  capital 
ed  the  country  into  a  great  shee; 
in  our  own  times. 

Capital  without  Labor. 


What  Capital  Is. 

Now  this  is  just  as  true  of  capital  as 
it  is  of  other-  results  of  labor.  Capital  is 
the  result  of  past  labor,  saved  and  used 
to  make  present  labor  more  productive. 
It  originated  in  the  fact  that  while 
money  runs  like  water  through  the  fin- 
gers of  the  majority  of  men,  there  are 
those  who  are  bom  with  closed  fingers 
and  who  have  the  gift  of  accumulation. 
This  is  a  gift  as  distinct  as  the  power  to 
paint  good  pictures  or  write  good  poe- 
try, although  of  a  much  lower  order.  It 
is  possessed  by  a  much  greater  number 
of  persons  than  is  the  capacity  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  yet  only  by 


That  capital  can  do  nothing  v 
labor,  except  live  on  its  savings  v 
increasing  them,   is  self-evident, 
labor  can  do  nothing  without  ca 
using  the  word  broadly — is  equall 
Even  the  Patagonian  was  a  capitj 
a  limited    sense.     The    strength 
which  he  hunted  and  fished,  the  1 
edere  he  had  of  the  resorts  of  btr 
animals  and  of  the  best  ways  of 
them,  were  rudimentary  forms  of 
— results  of   past  labor  used  to 
his  present  labor  more  productiv 
we  rise  in  the  social  scale  we  fi 
capitalist  differentiating    himself 
the  laborers,  and  serving  them 
ampler    accumulations.    Every    p 
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is  the  joint-product  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  there  is  no  product  but  a  joint- 
product. 

As  William  T.  Thornton  has  shown 
in  his  great  work,  "On  Labor"  (1870), 
in  the  division  of  the  joint-product 
present  labor  takes  the  larger  share.  If 
the  day's  labor  preserved  in  the  form 
of  capital  be  counted  up,  and  the  day's 
labor  of  the  actual  workingman  be  com- 
pared with  it,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
latter  takes  the  lion's  share.  It  was  not 
so  in  the  beginning.  The  owner  of  the 
first  boat,  or  of  the  first  spade,  or  of 
the  first  saw,  must  have  been  able  to 
charge  for  its  use  at  a  rate  which  left 
to  the  laborer  very  little  more  than  he 
could  have  produced  without  it.  But 
when  these  utensils  were  multiplied  the 
division  became  fairer,  and,  with  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  industry,  the 
share  of  labor  in  the  joint-product  has 
increased,  while  that  of  capital  has  dim- 
inished. 

The  "Lazv  of  Distribution!* 

This  brings  us  to  Carey's  "law  of  dis- 
tribution." Capital  being  among  the 
things  already  produced,  its  value  must 
fall  with  every  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  producing  it.  It  is  not  only 
because  there  are  a  hundred  boats  in- 
stead of  one  but  that  men  learn  how  to 
design  boats  better  for  their  uses  and 
to  make  them  with  less  expenditure  of 
labor,  that  the  boat-user  will  pay  less 
to  the  boat-owner.  Their  price  is  not 
the  cost  of  producing  them,  but  of  re- 
placing them,  and  all  the  boats  already 
made  fall  in  value  with  every  dimin- 
ution in  the  outlay  of  labor  and  making 


a  new  boat.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
case.  A  few  years  ago  the  cost  of 
building  ships  in  English  and  Scotch 
ship-yards  for  some  reason  was  sud- 
denly and  considerably  reduced.  At 
once  the  owners  of  existing  ships  found 
they  could  not  charge  for  the  use  of 
their  ships  at  the  figure  which  had  been 
usual,  but  must  accept  much  lower  rates. 
Thus  the  "march  of  improvement"  in 
industrial  methods  reduces  the  profits  of 
the  capitalist,  while  labor  suffers  no 
such  loss,  but  gains.  Improvements 
make  labor  more  productive,  and,  there- 
fore, able  to  obtain  an  increasing  share 
of  the  joint-product.  The  workman 
makes  with  the  capitalist  a  bargain 
whose  terms  are  constantly  altering  in 
his  own  favor. 

Reducifig  the  Cost. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  "assump- 
tions" which  have  made  a  jest  of  the 
older  economic  literature.  *  Carey  proved 
as  much,  even  in  his  first  statement  of 
the  law  in  1837;  and  M.  Bastiat  used 
Carey's  facts  and  arg^uments  in  his 
"Economic  Harmonies"  (1850).  Our 
own  Edward  Atkinson  took  it  from 
Bastiat,  and  has  given  us  an  entirely 
independent  proof  of  it  in  his  book  on 
"The  Distribution  of  Profits"  (1885). 
He  took  the  figures  of  the  earnings  of 
the  New  England  cotton-factories,  be- 
tween 1830  and  1884,  and  showed  that 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  had  reduced  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing a  cotton  factory  to  five-eighths 
of  what  it  had  been,  although  the  aver- 
age number  of  spindles  had  increased 
nearly  three-fold.  During  those  years, 
profits  had  fallen  83  per  cent.,  and  wag- 
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es  had  risen  27  per  cent.  Competition 
had  kept  profits  down  to  an  average  of 
about  10  per  cent.,  while  wages  in  money 
had  risen  in  amount,  and  vastly  more  if 
counted  in  yards  of  the  cotton  cloth  it 
produced. 

For  the  whole  country  Mr.  Atkinson 
made  a  report  to  the  Census  of  1880,  on 
the  basis  of  the  figures  its  managers  had 
collected.  He  found  that  the  prices  of 
necessities  had  fallen  in  the  years  1861- 
1881  from  26  to  46  per  cent.,  while  the 
wages  of  skilled  labor  had  risen  from 
$468  to  $720  a  year.  As  a  consequence, 
the  workman  of  1881  could  buy  twice  ab 
much  with  his  wages  as  could  the  work- 
man of   1881. 

Labor  Its  Own  Employer. 

1  know  that  even  these  figures  will 
not  satisfy  the  Socialists.  They  con- 
tend that  labor  produces  everything,  and 
that  it  should  receive,  not  a  share,  but 
the  whole.  If  so,  why  does  not  labor 
cease  to  seek  employment  from  existing 
capital,  and  become  its  own  employer? 
In  the  hundreds  of  millions  it  has  in  tht 
savings  banks  it  possesses  the  means  to 
begin  The  Revolution.  It  can  buy  the 
ground,  erect  the  factories,  contract  for 
and  place  the  machinery,  and  procure 
the  raw  material  for  an  industrial  sys- 
tem almost  if  not  quite  as  great  as  that 
which  it  would  displace.  And  when  the 
capitalist  finds  he  "is  out  of  it,"  he  will 
be  quite  ready  to  make  terms  with  labor 
in  selling  his  mills  and  machinery  on 
reasonable  terms.  In  fact,  one  big  firm. 
Cooper  &  Hewitt,  made  an  offer  of  their 
works  and  plant  to  their  men  at  a  time 
of  discontent,  and  the  offer  was  refused! 
Labor  does  not  undertake   this    revolu- 


tion because  it  feels  that  the  capitalist 
exercises  an  indispensable  social  func- 
tion, and  cannot  be  eliminated  with 
safety. 

As  for  the  "iron  law  of  wages," 
Thornton  disproved  that  even  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mill.  He  showed  that 
labor  organized  into  Trades  Unions 
had  done  exactly  what  the  English  eco- 
nomists had  undertaken  to  prove  was 
impossible.  It  had  raised  wages  both 
greatly  and  permanently.  Capitalists 
had  been  short-sighted  enough  to  wel- 
come the  theory  that  wages  must  be  kept 
down  for  the  sake  of  the  workingmen 
themselves.  But  they  admitted  to 
Thornton  that  the  rise  in  the  rate  had 
been  beneficial  and  was  going  to  be  per- 
manent, for  nobody  would  think  of  go- 
ing back  to  the  rate  which  had  prevailed 
a  century  ago. 

Malthus  Wrong  in  Theory. 

Malthus,  in  effect,  classified  the  work- 
ing people  among  the  domestic  animals, 
describing  their  price  in  the  labor- 
market  as  depending  upon  supply  and 
demand,  as  did  the  price  of  oxen  in  the 
cattle-market.  There  was,  as  Carlyle 
pointed  out,  one  important  difference. 
The  more  horses,  cows  and  sheep  the 
country  had,  the  richer  it  was;  but  the 
more  human  beings,  the  poorer,  accord- 
ing to  Malthus.  And,  as  the  number  of 
the  workmen  seeking  employment  deter- 
mined inversely  the  wages  of  each,  it 
was  only  by  reducing  that  number,  he 
said,  that  wages  could  be  raised.  Thorn- 
ton showed  that  in  the  seventy  years 
following  the  publication  of  the  treatise 
"On  Population"  (1798),  the  numbers  of 
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the  working  classes  had  increased  great- 
ly all  over  Europe,  and  that  wages  had 
risen  at  the  same  time. 

A  Vindication  of  Democracy. 

This  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  resistance  of  organized  labor  to  the 
"natural  and  necessary  rate  of  wages" 
laid  down  in  the  books  of  the  English 
economists.  Men  had  proved  their  man- 
hood— ^their  possession  of  wills  of  their 
own  and  their  capacity  to  sacrifice 
present  comfort  to  a  greater  ulterior 
benefit.  Their  success  is  a  vindication 
of  democracy.  The  chief  purpose  of 
Malthus'  book  was  to  show  that  the  mis- 
ery of  the  English  working  people  was 
not  to  be  blamed  on  the  ruling  classes, 
but  on  themselves,  as  it  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  unchecked  multiplication 
of  "lower  classes."  But,  as  Carey  says, 
the  more  people  there  are  in  any  well- 
governed  and  well-managed  country,  the 
larger  the  share  of  each  in  the  necessities 
and  the  comforts  of  life — the  higher  the 
general  standard  of  living.  And,  where- 
ever  the  poverty  of  the  savage  perpetu- 
ates itself  among  the  appliances  and  pos- 
sibilities of  civilization,  somebody  is  to 
blame, 

• 

The  economic  order,  which  the  Social- 
ists are  seeking  to  overthrow,  is  not  the 
horror  which  they  and  their  English  teach- 
ers have  imagined  and  portrayed.  This 
is  not  a  world  that  is  drifting  to  what 
the  Yankee  called  "  'tarnal  smash."  It 
is  a  beneficent  order,  in  which  "men 
pass  from  what  is  worse  to  what  is  bet- 
ter in  land,  labor  and  food"  (Carey).  It 
is  an  order  in  which  the  tendency  is 
toward  equality  of  condition,  through  all 
things  already  produced — including  capi- 


tal— falling  in  value,  while  living  labor 
increases  in  efficiency,  and  therefore  in 
the  power  to  command  what  men  need 
for  comfort  as  well  as  existence.  It 
bears  on  it  the  marks  of  its  origin  from 
God,  and  not  from  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that  many 
of  our  social  arrangements  under  this 
order  are  grossly  defective  and  inflict 
needless  suffering  upon  multitudes.  So- 
cialism has  its  uses  in  calling  attention 
to  these  evils,  but  is  misleading  in  treat- 
ing them  as  incurable  without  the  revolu- 
tion of  methods  and  relations  it  seeks  to 
produce. 

Social  Risk  too  Great. 

It  is  true  that  the  "social  risk"  of  the 
working  classes  is  far  too  great.  Times 
of  depression  and  panic  are  not  unavoid- 
able. They  grow  largely  out  of  bad  fi- 
nancial arrangements,  such  as  the  crea- 
tion of  banking  credit  by  temporary 
loans,  with  the  possibility  of  their  being 
terminated  by  timid  bankers  eager  to 
save  themselves  without  regard  to  the 
community.  A  much  better  method  was 
that  with  which  the  Scotch  banks  based 
credit  on  permanent  and  well  secured 
contracts  with  a  mutually  responsible 
group  of  customers. 

The  exclusion  of  the  working  classes 
from  the  benefits  of  the  credit  system 
is  a  great  but  perfectly  remediable  evil. 
The  People's  Banks  of  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Austria  and  south-western  Ireland 
enable  the  workingman  to  borrow  on  as 
easy  terms  as  does  the  capitalist.  But 
we  have  nothing  better  for  them  than 
the  savings  bank,  which  gathers  the  sav- 
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ings  of  the  poor  that  the  rich  may  bor- 
row these  on  mortgage,  and  use  them  in 
enlarging  their  factories. 

Injury  to  the  Farmer. 

The   restrictions  laid  upon  our  banks 
in  their  dealings  with  the  farmer,  work 
quite  as  much  injury  in    that    quarter, 
driving  them  to  borrow  on  mortgage  at 
high     rates    of    interest — sometimes    as 
high     as     twenty-five    per    cent.     The 
Land  Banks  of    Europe,    beginning    in 
Germany   in   the  time  of  Friedrich  the 
Great,  have  spread  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent   from    Portugal  to    Russia,    and 
from   Italy    to   Norway.     These   enable 
the  owner  of  land  to  borrow  on  as  low 
terms  as  any  other  sort  of  industrialist. 
But    no     English-speaking  country    has 
copied  this  admirable  example;  and  Mr. 
Aldrich's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
our  banking  system  shows  that  he  and 
his  associates  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to     these    democratic    methods  of 
banking  during  their  prolonged  stay  in 
Europe. 

We  have  been  making  approaches  to 
a  clearer  identification  of  interest  of 
capital  and  labor  in  the  conduct  of  our 
great  industries.  But  much  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  quite  possible  through  the 
power  of  regulation  of  chartered  cor- 
porations i)ossessed  by  the  Nation  and 
the  States.  I  see  no  reason  why  some 
form  of  profit-sharing  should  not  be 
introduced  into  every  charter  granted 
by  either,  and  made  obligatory  through 
powers  of  regulation  upon  corporations 
already  chartered.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  so  impressed  upon  the  working 
classes  the  superior  value  of  the  "bird 
in  the  hand"  as  to  make  them  prefer 


even  a  small  rise  in  wages  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  their 
employers.  But  they  will  have  to  learn 
that  profit  is  payment  for  risk,  and  that 
those  who  will  take  no  risks  are  aban- 
doning their  possible  profits  to  those 
who  do. 

Better  Standard  Needed. 

All  classes  have  been  suffering  severe- 
ly from  the  attempt  to  make  a  single 
precious  metal  the  standard  of  values  for 
all  transactions.  There  is  no  substance  in 
the  world  which  possesses  a  fixed  value, 
and  there  never  was.  Value  is  the  meas- 
ure of  nature's  resistance  to  our  obtain- 
ing the  objects  of  our  desires.  When 
the  exclusion  of  silver  from  the  currency 
of  the  civilized  nations  forced  up  the 
value  of  gold,  men  everywhere  began 
to  search  for  the  latter  with  an  energy 
never  equalled,  and  with  improved  ap- 
pliances for  working  the  deposits,  which 
made  it  worth  while  to  work  up  ores 
formerly  neglected.  The  result  has 
been  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  a 
consequent  "rise  in  the  prices"  of  every 
object  of  desire.  As  wages  are  more 
easily  adjustable,  the  working  classes 
have  not  suffered  so  much  as  have  those 
who  live  on  salaries ;  but  they  have  suf- 
fered, and  will  continue  to  do  so,  until 
economists  and  statesmen  agree  on  a 
better  standard  of  value,  while  still  re- 
taining gold  as  the  means  of  payment. 

As  Fourier  and  Carey  both  insisted, 
the  profits  of  the  middle-man,  especially 
where  the  producer  and  consumer  are 
not  near  enough  to  deal  with  each  other 
directly,  are  a  burden  which  should  be 
removed.  Throughout  a  large  part  of 
Great  Britain  the  working  people,   fol- 
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lowing  the  suggestion  of  Robert  Owen, 
have  achieved  this  by  the  plan  of  co- 
operation. Their  local  societies  unite  to 
buy  on  the  largest  scale,  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  distribute  their  purchases. 
They  avoid  shop  and  window  weir,  and 
the  cost  of  advertising.  They  distribute 
the  net  profits  at  the  close  of  the  year 
among  their  members,  or  use  it  to  en- 
large their  operations.  Multitudes  of 
the  members  of  these  societies  must  have 


emigrated  to  America;  but  very  little 
has  been  achieved  of  this  sort  in  our  new 
country.  In  fact,  American  workmen 
have  not  felt  the  pinch  which  stimulated 
the  British  workman  to  undertake  this 
co-operation;  but  good  sense  must  pre- 
vail in  the  long  run. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  improve  without  destroying,  and 
effect   reforms  without   revolution. 


Some  Question  s  for  Socialists. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  the  working  time  to  four  hours  per  day  under  Social- 
ism, as  Socialists  assert,  will  it  not  require  the  services  of  two  million  more  rail- 
way workers  to  perform  the  same  service  that  the  1,500,000  railway  men  now 
perform?  And  will  not  this  cost  the  nation  over  $1,000,000,000  annually  more 
than  the  present  cost  of  our  transportation? 


And  if  we  reduce  the  working  tim^  In  all  other  industries  to  a  four-hour 
basis  will  it  not  cost  twice  as  much  to  produce  everything? 


Then  how  about  the  non-productive  workers — i.  e.,  the  strictly  government 
officials?  Will  it  not  require  the  service  of  a  million  boards  of  arbitration  and 
two  or  three  million  book-keepers  to  keep  track  of  the  hours,  income,  skill,  etc., 
etc.,  of  each  worker,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  Socialist  nation  is  robbing 
somebody  or  paying  too  much  to  somebody  ?  And  who  but  the  workers,  the  real 
producers,  will  pay  all  these  bills? 


If  we  are  able  to  produce  less  than  $700  net  wealth  per  worker  per  year, 
as  the  last  census  shows,  and  with  the  best  machinery  and  the  best  organization 
to  aid  us,  with  an  eight  and  ten  hour  workday,  how  are  we  to  produce  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  per  year  per  worker,  as  the  Socialists  asserts,  with  a  four 
hour  work-day  and  a  great  increase  in  non-productive  labor  which  Socialism  will 
impose  ? 


Socialism  and  Trade  Unionism 


By  Peter  W.  G>Ilin$ 


International  Saeratarg,  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workera 


THK   well-planned  campaign  of  So- 
cialism, manifesting  itself  in  its  pro- 
paganda  in  the  Trade  Union  move- 
ment, is  not  the  thought  of  a  recent  day 
but  the  mature  and  well-defined  plan  of 
a  half  century. 

In  the  early  days  of  modern  (Scien- 
tific) Socialism,  Marx,  Engels,  Lassalle, 
Liebknecht  and  other  leaders  found  that, 
as  a  theoretical  and  philosophical  propo- 
sition, Scientific  or  modern  Socialism 
was  making  little  advance  outside  of  cer- 
tain university  centers  where  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel  was  rampant,  and  where 
the  "young  Hegelians"  had  exerted  an 
influence  by  their  activity. 

The  materialistic  conception  of  his- 
tory-, the  basis  of  Scientific  Socialism, 
was  purely  a  theoretical  proposition,  and 
the  phraseology  of  Socialism  made  it 
impossible  of  understanding  by  the  work- 
ing class. 

Marx  and  the  Worker. 

Neither  Marx  nor  Lassalle  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  working  class, 
yet  both  succeeded  in  influencing  a  fol- 
lowing among  workingmen.  Lassalle,  in 
the  early  part  of  1864,  organized  the 
Universal  German  Workingmen's  Asso- 
ciation and  devoted  his  energy  and  ser- 
vice to  this  practical  propaganda  for 
Socialism  among  workingmen.  Marx,  at 
the  same  time,  was  starting  the  same  sys- 


tem (of  working  from  wit 
ganizations)  in  England.  Ir 
1864,  under  the  direction  of 
International  Workingmen's 
was  organized.  Its  declarati 
ciples  was  written  by  Mar 
been  carefully  planned  by  hi 
sionary  work  in  the  labor  org 

The  International  (in  th< 
Marx  and  his  associates)  wa 
and  unite  the  workers  of  t 
one  great  and  powerful  c 
whose  mission  would  be  the 
the  workingmen  to  Socialism 

English  Workingmen  1 

Marx,  however,  was  to  s 
laid  plans  a  signal  failure,  1 
were  there  conflicting  elemer 
ternational  itself,  such  as  I 
Russian  anarchist,  and  his  fc 
there  were  other  elements 
success  impossible. 

The  English  workers  wli 
misled  into  joining  the  Inte 
the  suave  policy  of  Marx, 
the  motive  for  the  Internal 
adjunct  of  the  Socialist  prop 
they  withdrew  and  refused 
ther  connection  with  it. 

The  proof  of  its  purpose 
in  its  disruption,  for  when 
that  the  workers  refused  t( 
Socialist  bait  sugared  with  1 
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declaration  of  organization  for  the 
worker's  welfare,  his  interest  died  oui, 
and  rather  than  see  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Bakunin  he  caused  its  disruption. 

It  is  true  that  Marx  and  Lassalle  did 
advocate  policies  which  in  themselves 
were  of  an  economic  nature  and  of  a 
working-class  color,  but  these  were  not 
based  on  Socialistic  doctrines  but  were 
simply  expedients  to  win  the  service  of 
the  labor  forces  for  the  advancement  of 
Socialism. 

False  Pretense  of  Socialism. 

As  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  have  no 
relation  to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  workers,  either  individually  or  as 
a  class,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  connection 
which  Socialism  has  acquired  and  main- 
tained with  the  wage-earner  has  been 
one  of  false  pretense  and  practical  poli- 
tics— ^making  Socialists  rather  than  teach- 
ing them  Socialism. 

The  language  of  Socialism  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  for  it  embraces  a  phraseology 
all  its  own,  and,  while  not  a  product  of 
the  working  class,  by  assumption  it  de- 
signates its  propaganda  a  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  the  working  class.  "Class 
consciousness"  is  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  instinct  of  the  working 
class  that  will  lead  it  out  of  the  bondage 
in  which  (according  to  Socialism)  society 
and  capitalism  have  held  it.  In  other 
words  "class  consciousness,"  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  simply  organized  selfishness 
for  the  advancement  of  class  interest. 
The  workers,  constituting  the  larger  per- 
centage of  the  people,  must  as  a  class 
combine  and  use  this  selfishness,  which 
is   called    "class    consciousness,"    as    a 


means  for  organizing  and  solidifying  the 
workers  against  society,  and,  by  this 
force,  revolutionizing  society,  establish- 
ing the  socialistic  commonwealth  of  the 
proletariat. 

The  working  class  (in  the  language 
of  Socialism,  the  "proletarians,"  or  those 
without  property)  are  to  be  educated  by 
Socialism  to  a  realization  of  the  i>ower 
is  possesses,  by  solidarity  alone,  regard- 
less of  right  or  wrong.  By  this  so-called 
class  instinct,  Socialism  would  engender 
hatred  and  enmity  among  men  and  array 
one  class  against  all  the  other  forces  of 
society.  Socialism  would  thus  establish 
a  dictatorship  in  the  hands  of  one  part 
of  the  people,  and  would  have  this  dic- 
tatorship used  to  gratify  the  particular 
class  instinct,  dividing  society  into  groups 
against  itself  and  in  reality  make  it  a  dis- 
integrated number  of  forces  constantly 
in  conflict  with  one  another. 

Class  Hatred  Unjustifiable. 

If  "class  consciousness"  is  justifiable, 
it  becomes  so  when  the  instinct  of  class 
is  directed  for  the  general  good.  No 
class  can  justify  the  arraying  of  its 
forces  by  division  in  society  on  a  selfish 
basis;  for  by  so  doing  it  wrongly  ab- 
solves itself  from  its  responsibilities  and 
duties,  and  denies  justice. 

Socialism  declares  that  society  is 
wrongly  constituted  and  that  civilization 
is  a  farce.  By  its  doctrines  it  sets  forth 
the  new  scheme  of  the  universe — an  old 
heresy.  Its  basic  principle  eliminates 
any  recognition  of  moral  responsibility, 
for  it  recognizes  no  Creator,  and  no  su- 
perior above  human  desires,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  good  or  bad.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Materialistic  Conception  of 
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History  or  Economic  Determinism,  as  it 
is  also  called,  precludes  the  belief  in 
God,  and  this  doctrine  is  the  basis  of 
modem  Scientific  Socialism.  This  doc- 
trine is  in  conflict  with  sound  reason 
and  the  substitute  for  society  which  is 
offered  by  Socialists  would  be  worse 
than  present-day  evils  were  they  multi- 
plied a  hundred  fold. 

Socialism  in  theory  or  practice  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ideals  of 
the  working  class;  yet,  to  aid  the  pro- 
gress of  its  own  propaganda,  it  would 
destroy  the  real  agency  that  makes  pos- 
sible economic  progress  for  the  working 
dass.  That  agency  is  the  Trade  Un- 
ion. 

IV  or  king-Class  Philosophy. 

The  Trade  Union  Movement  is  a 
working-class  movement  with  a  bedrock 
working-class  philosophy  not  in  conflict 
with  justice  or  the  rights  of  others. 

Its  principles  are  economically  sound 
and  its  philosophy  is  just  and  right.  It 
does  not  stand  for  the  arraying  of  class 
against  class  or  for  the  defit ruction  of 
society,  of  which  it  is  a  component  and 
potent  part.  The  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment is  a  logical  and  proper  working- 
class  remedy  for  the  workers,  and  it 
joins  with  society  for  the  common  good. 

It  would  seem  that  Socialist  tactics 
would  be  apparent  to  the  worker,  yet  it 
is  easily  nnderstood  why  Socialism 
makes  progress  among  the  workers  when 
one  understands  the  propaganda  of  So- 
cialism for  the  gaining  of  workingmen 
us  converts  to  its  standard. 

The  workingman  has  very  little  time 
in  which  to  study  the  causes  of  economic 


evils,  but  he  sees  in  his  practical  every- 
day life  the  injustice  of  those  evils  in 
relation  to  his  work  and  he  strives  in  his 
own  way  to  understand  their  relation  to 
the  problems  of  society. 

He  finds  on  the  one  hand  the  injustice 
done  him  by  industry  failing  to  properly 
compensate  him  and  protect  him,  and  he 
sees  he  is  too  often  a  cog  in  the  machin- 
ery of  production.  He  realizes  how  in- 
effective his  individual  protest  is  and  he 
has  to  bear  the  injustice  and  the  bur- 
dens of  industry  at  his  own  expense  and 
solely  for  the  profit  of  industry.  When 
he  is  organized  with  his  fellows  in  Trade 
Unions  he  comes  in  contact  in  a  prac- 
tical way  with  the  work  of  organization, 
and  he  begins  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate what  it  means  to  him.  He  realizes 
that  this  kind  of  co-operation  makes 
possible  the  protection  of  himself  as 
a  worker  without  denying  to  industry 
its  deserts,  but  he  recognizes  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  workers  are  of  greater 
moment  than  the  profits  of  industry ; 
that  the  man  is  of  greater  moment  than 
the  dollar. 

Men  Socialist  Exploit. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  takes  no 
interest  in  the  problems  thiat  concern 
himself  as  a  worker  and  society  in  gen- 
eral, he  becomes  a  species  of  prey  most 
desirable  for  socialistic  propaganda.  He 
holds  enmity  against  society  (on  account 
of  the  injustice  of  industry),  and  when 
in  this  state  he  is  easy  material  for  the 
Socialist  to  exploit. 

The  Socialist  orator  then  appears  with 
his  gospel  of  class  hatred  and  his  bitter 
denunciation  of  society.  The  Socialist 
orator  has  no  remedy  to  apply  to  parti- 
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cular  evils,  but  he  has  a  new  scheme  of 
things  wherein  capital  will  be  elimin- 
ated, wherein  society  will  be  constituted 
anew,  and  where  character,  morality  and 
manhood  are  not  a  part  of  the  order  of 
things.  Capital  is  vehemently  condemn- 
ed; society  is  condemned;  trade  unions 
are  condemned;  religion  and  the  church 
are  condemned  and  called  "aids  of  capital 
for  the  subjugation  and  exploitation  of 
the  workers." 

It  is  very  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that 
with  little  or  no  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  existing  conditions,  and  with 
no  time  for  study  and  investigation  of 
the  problems,  the  worker,  with  his  nose 
to  the  grindstone,  toiling  day  in  and  day 
out,  is  too  often  ready  to  absorb  the 
doctrines  of  class  hatred  and  enmity. 

The  Road  to  Relief, 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Socialism, 
with  its  false  pretenses  as  an  economic 
remedy,  makes  headway  among  the 
workers.  It  is  remarkable  that  its  pro- 
gress has  not  been  more  rapid  and  per- 
manent considering  the  ingenuity  of  in- 
dividual Socialists  in  their  propaganda 
and  the  insistent  and  untiring  service 
which  they  render  for  Socialism.  This 
lack  of  real  permanent  progress  among 
the  workers  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  the  inherent  consciousness  of  the 
workers  in  general  that  neither  society, 
capital  nor  religion  is  to  blame  for  the  in- 
justice done  them,  and  that  the  injustice 
and  the  evils  can  be  remedied  by  their 
aid,  if  all  right-thinking  men,  through  a 
recognition  of  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities that  men  owe  to  each  other,  organ- 
ize for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
the  workers. 


Thus  the  problem  that  to-day  con- 
fronts the  workers  is  not  the  matter  of 
reconstruction  of  society  but  rather  the 
application  of  good  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense  to  the  remedying  of  social, 
civic  and  economic  evils.  As  the  work- 
ers constitute  a  large  percentage  of  so- 
ciety, these  remedies  can  be  applied  by 
co-operation  with  the  other  elements  of 
society,  if  all  work  for  the  common 
good. 

Many  become  Socialists  without  know- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Socialism ;  their  af- 
filiation is  merely  an  expression  of  their 
discontent  and  protest  against  economic 
evils.  Though  calling  themselves  So- 
cialists, they  are  such  in  name  only. 

Socialism  against  Unionism. 

There  are  many  Socialists  within  the 
Trade  Union  movement  who  were  So- 
cialists before  they  became  Trade  Un- 
ionists and  simply  joined  the  Trade  Un- 
ion for  the  purpose  of  organizing  with- 
in and  capturing  the  machinery  of  the 
movement  for  the  practical  propaganda 
of  Socialism.  The  latter  class  is  rather 
a  motley  throng  and  we  find  among 
them  men  who  never  worked  at  a  trade 
a  single  day  in  their  lives,  but  who  came 
into  the  movement  either  through  Fed- 
eral Unions  or  where  small  local  unions 
were  organized  in  small  comnxunities. 
Among  these  are  unfrocked  ministers, 
college  orofessors,  teachers,  lecturers, 
lawyers,  and  others  who  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  included  as 
trade  unionists,  yet  they  manage  to 
worm  their  way  into  the  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  service  for  Social- 
ism and  against  Trade  Unionism.  These, 
with  the  other  Socialists  in  the  unions, 
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are    in    constant   co-operation   with   the 
Socialists    outside  the  organization  and 
both  are   striving  for  the  disintegration 
of  the  Trade  Unions,  which  are  to  be  re- 
placed  by    so-called  "Industrial   Union- 
ism," or  revolutionary  Socialism.    There 
are  many  instances  where  these  men  are 
holding   offices  in  the  unions,  and  the 
influence  which  they  exert  in  favor  of 
Socialism   and  against  Trade  Unionism 
is  shown  in  many  ways.     For  instance, 
they    are   active   office-seekers  and   es- 
pecially anxious  to  be  delegates  to  Trade 
Union  Conventions  where  they  are  ac- 
tive in  introducing  socialistic  resolutions. 
Again,  they  actively  use  their  office  in 
the  Trade  Unions  to  secure  the  names 
and  addresses  of  members  of  the  unions, 
or  become  secretaries  of  different  unions 
throughout  the  country  for  the  service 
of  their  literary  bureau,  the  distribution 
of  socialistic  literature,  and  the  dissem- 
ination   of    Socialist     doctrines.     Then, 
again,  they  act  as  the  presiding  officers 
on  various  occasions  with  the  desire  of 
leading  the    public   to   believe   that   the 
Trade  Unions  are  Socialist  institutions. 

Exploiting  the  Unions. 

I  have  even  known  these  men  to  use 
the  funds  of  the  organization  of  which 
they  were  officers,  for  the  advancement 
of  Socialism  and  the  detriment  of  Trade 
Unionism. 

I  recall  the  recent  recommendation  of 
a  Socialist  officer  of  a  Trade  Union  who 
advocated  the  investing  of  the  Union's 
funds  in  a  wildcat  Socialist  publication 
(which  afterwards  failed),  and  which 
had  directed  all  its  energies  toward  the 
disruption    of   the  Trade  Union  move- 


ment. This  publication  ha 
lent  mining  advertising  pn 
its  gullible  Socialist  reader 
worthless  mining  stock  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars 
that  they  would  all  get  ri< 
parently  unsocialistic,  but 
doctrines  are  a  web  of  ii 
one  who  knows  Socialist; 
prised. 

The  efforts  of  the  So 
in  the  Trade  Union  M 
not  scattered.  They  are 
carefully  carried  out — ^to  s 
in  fact  that  the  influence  2 
of  the  organization  itself  is 
junct  to  the  socialistic  pro] 
when  few  of  its  members 
with  the  policy  or  doctrines 

One  of  the  very  interes 
cious  pretenses  of  Sociali 
used  within  the  Trade  I 
ment,  is  that  Socialism  is  a 
economic  propaganda  and 
whatever  to  do  with  religic 

•     A  Case  of  Tact\ 

The  reason  the  Socialis 
declaration  is  on  account 
known  antipathy  of  the  g 
trade  unionists  towards  sc 
trines  because  of  their  anti- 
is.  When  Socialism  is  co 
its  opposition  to  God  and 
Socialists,  knowing  such  O] 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  c; 
Trade  Union,  deny  that  ! 
anything  to  do  with  religio 
ment  of  the  Socialists  lead* 
lieve  that  Socialism  is  a  pi 
and  economic  proposition. 
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All  real  trade  unionists  who  have  the 
interest  of  the  Trade  Union  movement 
at  heart,  and  who  understand  its  ideals 
and  its  principles,  must  fight  Socialism, 
for  it  is  only  by  a  careful  watch  upon 
the  work  of  Socialists  within  the  Trade 
Union  movement  that  danger  to  the 
unions  from  within  can  be  guarded 
against. 

The  men  of  labor  are  too  negligent  of 
their  duties  in  this  respect,  for  many  of 
them  seem  to  think  that  the  issue  is  not 
an  important  one.  In  this  they  are  mis- 
taken, for  it  is  the  most  important  issue 
which  the  Trade  Union  movement  in  this 
country  confronts  to-day.  While  So- 
cialism has  not  yet  reached  an  ascen- 
dancy, as  a  matter  of  self  protection,  if 
nothing  else,  all  trade  unionists  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  their  cause  to  guard 
against  the  insfdious  influence  of  these 
disrupters  of  organized  labor.  The 
workers  of  this  country  have  made  pro- 
gress and  have  built  on  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  Trade  Unionfsm.  They  have 
worked  along  constructive  lines,  on  sol- 


id principles  and  conservative  methods. 
It  rests  with  them  if  they  are  to  be  used 
as  the  tools  of  the  apostles  of  revolution. 

Socialism  never  in  all  its  history  aided 
in  laying  a  single  brick  in  the  foundation 
of  any  constructive  movement.  Its  only 
effort  has  been  to  tear  down.  It  preach- 
es the  doctrine  of  discontent,  disruption 
and  destruction,  and  seek  by  neans 
of  abuse,  calumny  and  misrepresentation 
to  drive  the  workers  into  a  class  conflict 
with  their  fellow  men,  to  arouse  feelings 
of  hatred  and  enmity  in  men  against 
men  and  to  build  a  movement  on  this 
enmity.  The  Trade  Unions  of  this  coun- 
try have  too  much  to  sacrifice  to  make 
any  alliance  with  Socialism.  The  day 
would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  for  the 
labor  movement  when  Socialism  gained 
a  foothold  therein.  From  the  beginning 
of  Trade  Unionism  in  this  country  it 
has  had  to  meet  the  bitter  opposition  and 
the  enmity  of  Socialism.  It  has  weath- 
ered this  enmity  and  it  will  continue  to 
weather  it  and  go  on  paving  the  way  to 
further  progress  for  the  workers. 


Let  the  Soap-Boxer  Have  These. 

How  will  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  determine  the  income  of  each 
worker  ? 

How  much  more  should  a  college  professor  receive  than  a  railway  brake- 
man? 

Will  each  worker,  skilled  or  unskilled,  receive  the  same  income? 

If  all  receive  the  same  rate  of  compensation,  will  not  such  a  system  forever 
rob  the  superior  workers  of  a  part  of  their  superior  ability? 

And  will  not  this  conflict  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  of  Socialism  that 
the  workers  will  receive  the  full  product  of  their  toil? 

If  each  worker  should  receive  the  full  product  of  his  toil,  who  will  support 
the  vast  hoard  of  non-productive  workers? 

As  the  capabilities  of  the  workers  will  differ  under  Socialism,  just  as  they 
now  differ  in  our  socialistic  public  school  system,  how  and  in  what  way  will  it 
be  possible  to  determine  the  true  value  of  each  worker's  toil  ? 


"Speeding-up''  the  Worker 

An  Announcement 

What  is  this  system  of  "efficiency  engineering"  that  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed so  widely?  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  we  hear  of  the 
adoption  of  these  new  ideas  by  manufacturing  concerns.  Even  the  government 
has  given  a  certain  degree  of  approval  to  the  proposition,  but  what  does  it 
all  mean? 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  assertions  of  the  efficiency  engineers  who  are  pro- 
moting these  systems  the  new  methods  represent  a  kind  of  imiversal  panace 
that  is  destined  to  put  an  end  to  all  sources  of  discontent — that  will  eventu- 
ally solve  all  the  problems  now  in  dispute  between  capital  and  labor. 

If  all  this  be  true,  why  are  so  many  manufacturers  opposed  to  the  propo- 
sition? Why  do  the  workers,  almost  without  exception,  protest  so  strenuously 
against  it?  The  trade  unions  have  never  been  against  "efficiency,"  yet,  to- 
day, unionism  and  the  non-union  workingman  take  practically  the  same  stand 
upon  this  question.  Although  still  opposing  one  another  in  many  ways,  all 
agree  that  the  present  effort  at  "speeding-up"  the  worker  is  the  greatest  in- 
justice that  labor  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  bear. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  father  of  the  entire  movement,  has  admitted  frankly 
that  the  destruction  of  the  trade  union  would  be  the  logical  result  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ideas.  While  this  fact  might  explain  the  opposition  of  the  trade 
unions,  it  does  not  tell  us  why  workii.en  already  antagonistic  to  unionism 
should  express  the  same  sentiments.  Can  it  be  that  all  workingmen  object  to 
giving  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay? 

Asking  such  questions,  and  getting  no  satisfactory  answer,  we  started  an 
investigation  of  our  own,  and  the  result  will  be  given  in  a  series  of  articles, 
the  first  of  which— THE  DANGEROUS  EFFICIENCY  SYSTEMS— will  ap- 
pear  in  the  March  number  of  The  Common  Cause. 

It  is  not  because  the  American  worker  objects  to  performing  efficient  serv- 
ice that  he  is  opposed  to  "piece  work,"  "bonus"  inducements,  and  other  kinds  of 
"speeding-up"  systems,  but  he  has  a  reason  that  appeals  to  all  workingmen 
alike — one  reason  that  strikes  so  deeply  to  the  very  soul  of  industrialism  that 
it  cannot  be  argued  down.  Given  economic  arguments  or  class  arguments 
and  you  will  find  a  difference  of  opinion  among  workers,  but  show  them  that 
the  system  of  "speeding-up"  is  breaking  down  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  the  man  who  is  being  "speeded"  and  you  have  found  a  logical  protest 
against  the  system. 

This — in  a  word — is  the  result  of  the  investigations  undertaken  by  The  Com- 
mon Cause.  How  the  result  was  attained  will  be  explained  in  this  series  of 
articles — ^the  first  of  which  will  appear  in  March. 


The  General  Strike: 

What  It  Would  Mean 


Arranged  by  George  Taine 

TO  THE  average  citizen  the  possibility   of  a  general   strike*   has   seemed 
so  remote  that  the  threats  of  the  Socialists,  and  their  demands  for  "direct 
action,"  have  not  been  taken  seriously.     That  all  revolutionists  are  pub- 
licly advocating  such  c  revolt  is  a  fact  that  should  awaken  more  interest  in  the 
public  mind. 

What  does  the  "general  strike"  mean?    What  would  happen  if  the  activities 

of  the  Socialists  were  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  revolution    which    they 

are  predicting? ,  .These  are  questions  that  should  be  asked.     They  Qre  questions 

by  Jack  London,  the  Socialist  novelist,  in  his  story,  "The    Iron     Heel,"     and 
while  the  scenes  he  depicts  are  imaginary,  the  knowledge  that  there  are  men 

and  women  now  working  assiduously  to  bring  about  just  such  a  war  between 

capital  and  labor  makes  the  subject  of  more  than  passing  importance. 

The  following  extracts  from  "The  Iron  Heel,"  are  reprinted  by  courtesy 
of  the  publishers — The   MacMillan  Company. 


The  war  cloud  hovered  dark  and  omi- 
nous. The  stage  was  set  for  a  world- 
catastrophe,  for  in  all  the  world  were 
hard  times,  labor  troubles,  perishing  mid- 
dle classes,  armies  of  unemployed,  clash- 
es of  economic  interests  in  the  world- 
market,  and  mutterings  and  rumblings  of 
the  Socialist  revolution. 

The  Oligarchy  wanted  war  with  Ger- 
many.    And  it  wanted  war  for  a  dozen 


reasons.  In  the  juggling  of  events  such 
a  war  would  cause,  in  the  reshuffling  of 
the  international  cards  and  the  making 
of  new  treaties  and  alliances,  the  Oli- 
garchy had  much  to  gain Such  a 

war  would  create  a  large  standing  army 
that  need  never  be  disbanded,  while  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  would  be  sub- 
stituted the  issue,  "America  versus  Ger- 
many," in  place  of  "Socialism  versus 
Oligarchy." 


From  "The  Iron  Heel,"  by  Jack  London.     Copyright  by  The   MacMillan    Company, 
1908.    $1.50  net. 

♦Several  of  the  nominees  for  election  to  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  Party  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  general  strike.  For  example, 
Henry  L.  Slobodin  said :  '*!  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  general  strike  that  is  a  general 
strike.  I  believe  that  the  general  strike  will  be  a  very  important,  if  not  the  leading,  fac- 
tor in  the  social  revolution.  I  am,  however,  opposed  to  vulgarizing  this  grave  revolution- 
ary measure  by  talking  of  resorting  to  it  on  every  occasion.  And  I  am  particularly  op- 
posed to  the  few  individuals  conspiring  for  or  declaring  the  general  strike.  A  general 
strike,  if  at  all,  must  be  initiated  by  the  masses  of  the  workingmen  themselves." 
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The  general  strike  was  the  one  great 
victory  we  Socialists  won.  On  the  4th 
of  December  the  American  minister  was 
withdrawn  from  the  German  capital. 
That  night  a  German  fleet  made  a  dash 
on  Honolulu,  sinking  three  American 
cruisers  and  a  revenue  cutter,  and  bom- 
barding the  city.  Next  day  both  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  declared 
war,  and  within  an  hour  the  Socialists 
called  the  general  strike  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

For  the  first  time  the  German  war-lord 
faced  the  men  of  his  empire  who  made 
the  empire  go.  Without  them  he  could 
not  run  the  empire.  The  novelty  of  the 
situation  lay  in  that  their  revolt  was  pas- 
sive. They  did  not  fight.  They  did 
nothing.  And,  by  doing  nothing  they 
tied  their  war-lord's  hands.  He  would 
have  asked  for  nothing  better  than  an 
opportunity  to  loose  his  war-dogs  on  his 
rebellious  proletariat.  But  this  was  de- 
nied him.  He  could  not  loose  his  war- 
dogs.  Neither  could  he  mobilize  his 
army  to  go  forth  to  war,  nor  could  he 
punish  his  recalcitrant  subjects.  Not  a 
wheel  moved  in  his  empire.  Not  a  train 
ran,  not  a  telegraph  message  went  over 
the  wires,  for  the  telegraphers  and  rail- 
road men  had  ceased  work  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  population. 

And  as  it  was  in  Germany,  so  it  was 
in  the  United  States.  At  last  organized 
labor  had  learned  its  lesson.  Beaten  de- 
cisively on  its  own  chosen  field,  it  had 
abandoned  that  field  and  come  over  to 
the  political  field  of  the  Socialists ;  for 
the  general  strike  was  a  political  strike. 
Besides,  organized  labor  had  been  so  bad- 
ly beaten  that  it  did  not  care.  It  joined 
in  the  general  strike  out  of  sheer  desper- 


ation. The  workers  threw  down  their 
tools  and  left  their  tasks  by  the  millions. 

Even  the  common  laborers  and  all  un- 
organized labor  ceased  work.  The  strike 
had  tied  everything  up  so  that  nobody 
could  work.  Besides,  the  women  proved 
to  be  the   strongest   promoters   of   the 

strike The  children  struck  in  the 

schools,  and  such  teachers  as  came,  went 
home  again  from  deserted  class-rooms. 
....  The  United  States  was  paralyzed. 
No  one  knew  what  was  happening. 
There  were  no  newspapers,  no  letters, 
no  despatches.  Every  community  was 
as  completely  isolated  as  though  ten 
thousand  miles  of  primeval  wilderness 
stretched  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  that  matter,  the  world  had 
ceased  to  exist.  And  for  a  week  this 
state  of  affairs  was  maintained. 

In  San  Francisco  we  did  not  know 
what  was  happening  even  across  the  bay 
in  Oakland  or  Berkeley.  The  effect  on 
one's  sensibilities  was  weird,  depressing. 
It  seemed  as  though  some  great  cosmic 
thing  lay  dead.  The  pulse  of  the  land 
had  ceased  to  beat.  Of  a  truth  the  na- 
tion had  died.  There  were  no  wagons 
rumbling  on  the  streets,  no  factory  whis- 
tles, no  hum  of  electricity  in  the  air,  no 
passing  of  street  cars,  no  cries  of  news- 
boys— ^nothing ;  but  persons  at  rare  inter- 
vals went  by  like  furtive  ghosts,  them- 
selves oppressed  and  made  unreal  by  the 
silence. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  as  had  been 
prearranged,  the  telegraphers  of  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  returned  to 
their  posts.  Through  them  the  Social- 
ist leaders  of  both  countries  presented 
their  ultimatum  to  the  rulers.     The  war 
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should  be  called  off,  or  the  general  strike 
would  continue.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
come  to  an  understanding.  The  war  was 
declared  off,  and  the  population  of  both 
countries  returned  to  their  tasks. 

*  *     *     * 

(But  it  was  not  for  long  that  peace 
reigned.  Almost  immediately  the  So- 
cialists began  to  plan  another  revolt — a 
blow  "at  the  nervous  system  of  the  Oli- 
garchy" that  should  bring  the  Iron  Heel 
to  earth.) 

*  *     *     * 

Many  things  were  to  occur  simultan- 
eously when  the  signal  went  forth 

In  short,  a  sudden,  colossal,  stunning 
blow  was  to  be  struck.  Before  the  par- 
alyzed Oligarchy  could  recover  itself,  its 
end  would  have  come.  It  would  have 
meant  terrible  times  and  great  loss  of 
life,  but  no  revolutionist  hesitates  at  such 
things.  Why,  we  even  depended  much, 
in  our  plan,  on  the  unorganized  people 
of  the  abyss.  They  were  to  be  loosed  on 
the  palaces  and  cities  of  the  masters. 
Never  mind  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  Let  the  abysmal  brute  roar 
and  the  police  and  Mercenaries  slay. 

>|e        >|e        >|e        4( 

Such  was  our  plan,  every  detail  of 
which  had  to  be  worked  out  in  secret, 
and,  as  the  day  drew  near,  communicated 
to  more  and  more  comrades.  This  was 
the  danger  point,  the  stretching  of  the 
conspiracy.  But  that  danger  point  was 
never  reached.  Through  its  spy-systems 
the  Iron  Heel  got  wind  of  the  Revolt, 
and  prepared  to  teach  us  another  of  its 
bloody  lessons.  Chicago  was  the  devo- 
ted city  selected  for  the  instruction,  and 
well  were  we  instructed. 


Suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  face 
of  things.  A  tingle  of  excitement  ran 
along  the  air.  Automobiles  fled  past, 
two,  three,  a  dozen,  and  from  them  warn- 
ings were  shouted  to  us.  One  of  the 
machines  swerved  wildly  at  high  speed 
half  a  block  down,  and  the  next  moment, 
already  left  well  behind  it,  the  pavement 
was  torn  into  a  great  hole  by  a  bursting 
bomb.  We  saw  the  police  disappearing 
down  the  cross-streets  on  the  nm,  and 
knew  that  something  terrible  was  com- 
ing. .... 

Everything  was  happening  rapidly 
now.  Across  the  street  and  half  a  block 
down,  high  up  in  a  building,  I  could  see 
heads  peering  out.  I  had  just  pointed 
them  out,  when  a  sheet  of  flame  and 
smoke  ran  along  that  portion  of  the  face 
of  the  building  where  the  heads  had  ap- 
peared, and  the  air  was  shaken  by  the  ex- 
plosion. In  places  the  stone  facing  of 
the  building  was  torn  away,  exposing 
the  iron  construction  beneath.  The  next 
moment  similar  sheets  of  flame  and 
smoke  smote  the  front  of  the  building 
across  the  street  opposite  it.  Between  the 
explosions  we  could  hear  the  rattle  of 
the  automatic  pistols  and  rifles.  For 
several  minutes  the  mid-air  battle  con- 
tinued, then  died  out 

By  this  time  the  column  on  the  street 
was  almost  on  us.  As  the  front  of  it 
passed  the  warring  buildings,  both  went 
into  action  again — one  building  dropping 
bombs  into  the  street,  being  attacked 
from  across  the  street,  and  in  return  re- 
plying to  that  attack 

The  next  moment  the  front  of  the  col- 
umn went  by.  It  was  not  a  column,  but 
a  mob,  an  awful  river  that  filled  the 
street,  the  people  of  the  abyss,  mad  with 
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drink  and  wrong,  up  at  last  and  roaring 

for  the  blood  of  their  masters 

Dumb  apathy  had  vanished.  It  was  now 
dynamic — a  fascinating  spectacle  of 
dread.  It  surged  past  my  vision  in  con- 
crete waves  of  wrath,  snarling  and 
growling,  carnivorous,  drunk  with  whis- 
key from  pillaged  warehouses,  drunk 
with  hatred,  drunk  with  lust  for  blood 
— ^men,  women  and  children,  in  rags  and 
tatters,  dim  ferocious  intelligences  with 
all  the  godlike  Wotted  from  their  fea- 
tures and  all  the  fiendlike  stamped  in — 
the  refuse  and  the  scum  of  life — 3.  rag- 
ing, screaming  screeching  demoniacal 
horde. 

And  why  not?  The  people  of  the 
abyss  had  nothing  to  lose  but  the  misery 
and  pain  of  living.  And  to  gain? — 
nothing,  save  one  final  awful  glut  of 
vengeance. 

And  now  a  strange  thing  happened  to 

me The  fear  of  death,  for  myself 

and  for  others,  left  me.  I  was  strange- 
ly exalted.  ....  Nothing  mattered.  The 
Cause  was  lost,  but  the  Cause  would  be 
here  to-morrow,  the  same  Cause,  ever 
fresh  and  ever  burning.  And  there- 
after, in  the  orgy  of  horror  that  raged 
through   the   succeeding   hours,    I    was 

able  to  take  a  calm  interest Half 

a  mile  of  the  mob  had  swept  by  when  we 
were  discovered.  A  woman  in  fantas- 
tic rags,  with  cheeks  cavemously  hollow 
and  with  narrow  black  eyes  like  burning 
gimlets,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Hartman 
and  me.  She  let  out  a  shrill  shriek  and 
bore  in  upon  us.  A  section  of  the  mob 
tore  itself  loose  and  surged  after  her. 
I  can  see  her  now — a  leap  in  advance, 
her  gray  hair  flying  in  thin  tangled 
strings,  the  blood  dripping  down  her 
forehead  from  some  wound  in  the  scalp, 


in  her  right  hand  a  hatchet,  her  left 
hand,  lean  and  wrinkled,  a  yellow  talon, 
gripping  the  air  convulsively.  Hartman 
sprang  in  front  of  me.  There  was  no 
time  for  explanation — ^we  were  well 
dressed  ,  and  that  was  enough.  His 
fist  shot  out,  striking  the  woman  be- 
tween the  burning  eyes 

The  next  moment  I  knew  not  what 
was  happening.  I  was  overborne  by  the 
crowd.  The  confined  space  was  filled 
with  shrieks  and  yells  and  curses.  Blows 
were  falling  on  me.  Hands  were  rip- 
ping and  tearing  at  my  flesh  and  gar- 
ments. I  felt  that  I  was  being  torn  to 
pieces.     I  was  borne  down,  suffocated. 

ifi     t     t     If 

All  things  happened  abruptly  on  that 
day,  and  with  an  abruptness  that  was 
sickening  the  mob  checked  itself.  I 
came  in  violent  collision  with  a  large 

woman  in  front  of  me A  devilish 

pandemonium  reigned — shrieks,  curses 
and  cries  of  death,  while  above  all  rose 
the  churning  rattle  of  machine-guns  and 
the  put-a-put,  put-a-put  of  rifles.  At 
first  I  could  make  out  nothing.  People 
were  falling  about  me  right  and  left. 
The  woman  in  front  of  me  doubled  up 
and  went  down,  her  hand  on  her  abdo- 
men in  a  frenzied  clutch.  A  man  was 
quivering  against  my  legs  in  a  death 
struggle 

The  Mercenaries  were  killing  without 
quarter.  At  first  the  surge  back  upon 
us  was  crushing,  but  as  the  killing  con- 
tinued the  pressure  was  eased.  The 
dead  and  dying  went  down  and  made 
room.  Garthwaite  put  his  mouth  to  my 
ear  and  shouted,  but  in  the  frightful  din 
I  could  not  catch  what  he  said.  He  did 
not  wait.     He  seized  me  and  threw  me 
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Next  he  dragged  a  dying  woman 
I  top  of  me,  and,  with  much 
\g  and  shoving,  crawled  in  beside 
partly  over  me.  A  mound  of 
1  and  dying  began  to  pile  up  over 
,  over  this  mound,  pawing  and 
I,  crept  those  that  still  survived, 
id  I  receive  my  red  baptism  in 
icago  shambles. 

:here  were  so  many  of  the  people 
abyss!  Tiring  of  the  slaughter, 
herding  movement  was  begun  by 
liers,  the  intent  of  which  was  to 
le  street  mobs,  like  cattle,  into 

Michigan This  herding 

;nt  was  practically  a  failure, 
0  the  splendid  work  of  the  com- 
Instead  of  the  great  host  of  the 
iries  had  hoped  to  gather  togeth- 
'  succeeded  in  driving  no  more 
rty  thousand  of     the     wretches 

lake.  Time  and  agam,  when  a 
them  was  well  in  hand  and  being 
along  the  streets  to  the  water, 
irades  would  create  a  diversion, 

mob  would  escape  through  the 
ent   hole  torn   in   the   encircling 

iwaite  and  I  saw  an  example  of 
.  .  The  mob  of  which  we  had 
part,  and  which  had  been  put  in 

was   prevented  from  escaping  to 

th  and  east  by  strong  bodies  of 

The  troops  we   had   fallen   in 

d  held  it  back  on  the  west.    The 

tlet  was  north,  and  north  it  went 

the  lake,  driven  on  from  east 
st  and  south  by  machine-gun  fire 
tomatics.  Whether  it  divined 
vas  being  driven  toward  the  lake, 


or  whether  it  was  merely  a  blind  squirm 
of  the  monster,  I  do  not  know;  but  at 
any  rate  the  mob  took  a  cross  street  to 
the  west,  and  came  back  upon  its  track, 
heading  south  toward  the  great  ghetto. 
.  .  .  Behind  them  came  the  soldiers 
with  their  automatic  rifles.  By  the  time 
they  took  position  the  mob  was  upon 
them,  and  it  looked  as  though  they  would 
be  overwhelmed  before  they  could  get 
into  action.  Here  and  there  a  soldier 
was  discharging  his  rifle,  but  this  scat- 
tered fire  had  no  effect  in  checking  the 
mob.  On  it  came,  bellowing  with  brute 
rage.  It  seemed  the  machine-guns  could 
not  get  started.  The  automobiles  on 
which  they  were  mounted  blocked  the 
street,  compelling  the  soldiers  to  find 
positions  in,  between,  and  on  the  side- 
walks  

The  mob  was  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  away  when  the  machine  guns 
opened  up ;  but  before  that  flaming  sheet 
of  death  nothing  could  live.  The  mob 
came  on,  but  it  could  not  advance.  It 
piled  up  in  a  heap,  a  mound,  a  huge  and 
growing  wave  of  dead  and  dying.  Those 
behind  urged  on,  and  the  column,  from 
gutter  to  gutter,  telescoped  upon  itself. 
Wounded  creatures,  men  and  women, 
were  vomited  over  the  top  of  that  awful 
wave  and  fell  squirming  down  the  face 
of  it  till  they  threshed  about  under  the 
automobiles  and  against  the  legs  of  the 
soldiers.  The  latter  bayonetted  the 
struggling  wretches,  though  one  I  saw 
regained  his  feet  and  flew  at  a  sol- 
dier's throat  with  his  teeth.  Together 
they  went  down,  soldier  and  slave,  into 
the  welter. 
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There  is  more  to  the  picture — much  more  than  has  been  quoted  here- 
ihis  is  enough!  -It  illustrated,  only  too  graphically,  to  what  lengths  Soci 
will  bring  us  if  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  to  remain  unchecked.  It  is  true 
Jack  London's^  description  of  the  general  strike  and  the  great  revolt  is  p 
imaginative,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  his  prophesy  might  not  be  realized, 
as  we  know  by  experience,  truth  can  be  stranger — then,  why  not  more  ho\ 
— than  fiction.  This  is  what  Socialists  mean  when  they  talk  about  the  I 
cades.  This  is  what  they  are  dreaming  about  when  they  whisper  of  "c 
action/'  This  is  the  goal  toward  which  their  destructive  philosophy  dii 
tends — the   general   strike — revolt.    How  do  you  like  the  prospect? 


A  Dozen  Reasons  Why 

A  Christian  Cannot  Be  a  Socialist. 

1.  Because   Socialism   teaches  that  there  is  no  God. 

2.  Because  its  philosophy — laid  down  by  Marx  in  "Capital" — is  base 
the  "materialistic  conception  of  history,"  which  is  nothing  less  than  pure  ath 

3.  Because  the  founder  of  that  doctrine  and  the  leaders  of  the  Soc 
movement,  both  past  and  present — ^and  with  hardly  a  single  exception- 
been  avowed  atheists  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

4.     Because  Socialism  ridicules  the  doctrine    of    Christianity,     slander< 
clergy,  and  villi  fies  its  followers. 

5.  Because  Socialism  insists  upon  taking  religious  beliefs  from  man 
giving  in  return  a  hatred  of  God  and  His  commandments. 

6.  Because  Socialism  stands  for  strife  and  conflict  of  man  against 
through  its  doctrine  of  "class  struggle,"  which  is  but  another  term  for  ' 
hatred." 

7.  Because  the  philosophy  of  Socialism  teaches  disobedience  to  aut? 
and  disloyalty  to  coimtry. 

8.  Because  Socialism  maintains  the  gospel  of  free  love  and  derides 
riage,  calling  it  a  "capitalistic  institution"  and  a  "tool  for  exploitation." 

9.  Because  Socialism  would  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  family  anc 
home,   principles   for  which   Christianity  has  always  stood. 

ID.  Because  Socialism  would  take  woman  from  her  place  in  the  hom" 
throw  her  into  the  marts  of  the  world. 

11.  Because  Socialism  justifies  abortion,  regulation  of  reproduction, 
child  murder. 

12.  Because  Socialism  hates  the  Church  and  condemns  it  as  the  foe  c 
worker,  whose  friend  it  has  ever  been. — Peter  W.  Collins. 


B 

From  the 
Rditor's  Window 

« 

SOCIALISM  AND   THE  MAGAZINES. 

THE  Appeal  to  Treason  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  Charles 
Edward  Russell  has  discovered  a  widespread  magazine  boycott  against  So- 
cialist writers.  Certainly  Russell  has  not  lost  the  nose  for  news  that  once 
made  him  one  of  the  big-salaried  editors  on  Park  Row.  For  our  own  satisfac- 
tion, however,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  Russell  inform  us  where  this  boy- 
cott is  located.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  radical  writer  and  the  radical  editor 
still  continue  to  dish  out  their  destructive  doctrines  without  apparent  opposition 
from  the  "powerful  financial  interest's  supposed  to  be  in  control  of  the  maga- 
zine field. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  a  logical  basis  for  Russell's  complaint.  In 
Hampton's  for  January  he  was  permitted  to  preach  his  particular  brand  of  So- 
cialism to  the  extent  of  more  than  ten  pages,  while  Harper^s  for  January  in- 
cluded an  article  by  H.  G.  Wells,  which,  while  it  was  neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor 
good  red  herring,  represented  itself  to  be  an  apology  for  orthodox  Socialism. 

Further  examination  of  the  contents  pages  of  the  several  magazines  that 
come  to  our  table  fails  to  disclose  any  marked  boycott  against  so-called  radical 
writers,  while  the  editorial  utterances  of  certain  periodicals  still  adhere  to  the 
same  old  socialistic  sophistry.  Collier's,  on  several  occasions  of  late,  has  been 
so  sympathetic  in  its  attitude  toward  radicalism  that  even  the  daily  press  has 
commenced  to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  while  The  Appeal  extends  the  hand  of 
^oocl  fellowship  in  the  following  editorial — printed  as  we  reproduce  it — in 
Italics: 

The  Appeal  is  glad  that  Carl  Snyder  in  Collier's  landed  a  solar  plexus  on 
the  federal  court  practice  in  the  United  States.  This  writer  says,  better  than 
the  Appeal  can  say  it,  what  the  Appeal  has  been  yelling  from  the  housetops  for 
five  years.  Here's  the  court  business  reduced  to  a  couple  of  paragraphs :  "Do 
the  judges  know  the  law?  Answer:  The  law  is  what  thev  think  and  they 
seldom  think  alike."  "Do  the  courts  make  law?  Answer:  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  republic  it  has  simply  been  one  long  struggle  against  usurpation 
by  the  courts  of  rights  which  they  never  possessed  and  never  were  intended 
to  have."    All  of  zvhich  you  have  read  repeatedly  in  the  Appeal. 

Another  periodical  (see  if  you  can  guess  the  name  of  the  publication!) 
prints  the   following  article   as   its   most  prominent  feature: 
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Mr.  Well  Known  Philanthrophist  announces  that  by  reason  of  his  increased 
earnings,  the  result  of  the  greater  efficiency  obtained,  through  the  application 
of  superscientific  management  to  conditions  in  his  various  industries,  he  will, 
until  further  notice,  award  to  the  American  people  for  their  non-interference 
with  his  methods,  benefits  as  listed  in  the  following  schedule: 

(i)  For  the  twisted  lives  and  pirated  happiness  of  one  thousand  children 
(by-product  of  his  mills),  one  charity  ward  in  hospital,  to  be  operated  as  part  of 
medical  college  of  university  hereinafter  mentioned. 

(2)  For  the  smirched  characters  of  one  thousand  women,  driven  to  the 
street  to  eke  out,  to  the  point  where  they  can  live,  the  skimped  wages  allowed 
them  in  his  department  stores,  one  library,  adjunct  to  the  university  hereinafter 
mentioned,  wherein  may  be  obtained  books  on  leading  the  higher  life. 

(3)  For  the  sodden  hopes  and  blasted  health  of  one  thousand  men,  worn  out 
in  his  factories,  one  scholarship,  for  the  properly  pliant,  in  university  herein- 
after  mentioned. 

(4)  For  the  wrecked  integrity,  or  non-perpetuation,  of  one  thousand  fam- 
ilies, one  university  wherein  will  be  thoroughly  promulgated  the  policy  of  Let 
Well  Enough  Alone. 

Note. — Mr.  Well  Known  Philosopher  scorns,  in  advance,  the  imputation 
that  he  makes  the  above  concessions  in  order  to  draw  attention  from,  or  to  off- 
set the  activities  of,  certain  seeming  tendencies  of  the  times.  His  offers  are 
prompted  by  purely  philanthropic  impulses. 

Further,  he  holds  that  it  were  to  show  bad  taste  to  question  his  motives. 

No,  kind  reader,  the  alleged  humor  reprinted  above  is  not  from  The 
Appeal,  The  Call,  The  International  Socialist  Reznew,  or  any  publication  of 
that  stamp.  It  appeared  in  Life,  December  28,  191 1.  Isn't  it  too  bad  that, 
in  this  land  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  the  Socialist  sentiment  should  be 
the  victim  of  so  terrible  a  boycott ! 

Parenthetically,  do  any  of  you  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  para- 
graph even  remotely  antagonistic  to  Socialism  in  any  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines of  late?  Shame  on  the  magazine  editors!  It  isn't  kind  to  treat  the 
poor    Socialists   so   unfairly*     No   wonder  Charles  Edward  Russell  is  kicking! 


SOCIALISM'S  NEWEST  ENEMY, 

The  Socialists  are  now  gunning  for  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement,  an  organization  dubbed  by  them  "an  adjunct  of  capitalism;  an 
enemy  of  the  working  class;  a  new  form  of  opposition  to  the  trade  union, 
and  a  relentless  foe  of  Socialism."  To  what  degree  the  new  society  proposes 
to  oppose  Socialism  is  not  made  clear,  either  in  its  literature  or  in  the  Social- 
ist attacks  upon  the  organization,  but — of  course! — such  particulars  are  un- 
necessary!    The  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  "Religion  Forward   Movement"  is   suf- 
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ficient  to  make  Socialism  its  vigorous  antagonist.     It   is   such   side-lights   that 
bring  the  inherent  conflict  between  Religion  and  Socialism  into  strong  relief. 


EXPELLING    BILL    HAYWOOD, 

The  attempt  being  made  by  some  members  of  the  conservative  element 
in  Socialism  to  read  William  D.  Haywood  out  of  the  party  because  of  his 
Cooper  Union  utterances  is  one  of  the  side-splitting  incidents  that  help  to 
make  the  Socialists  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  sensible  men.  Haywood  ap- 
peared under  the  auspices  of  the  Socialist  Party.  The  members  of  the  Social- 
ist Party  in  New  York  well  knew  what  he  might  be  expected  to  say,  for 
there  is  one  thing  that  can  honestly  be  said  about  Haywood — he  is  nothing 
if  not  frank.  In  fact,  had  a  shadow  of  doubt  remained  as  to  his  position  as 
an  advocate  of  "direct  action,"  his  feud  with  Hillquit,  which  had  occupied 
so  much  space  in  all  the  Socialist  daily  papers,  should  have  cleared  the  at- 
mosphere completely.  As  things  turned  out,  however,  Haywood  was  a  little 
more  "honest"  than  his  comrades  had  anticipated  he  might  be.  His  state- 
ment that  he  despised  the  law;  that  he  was  not  a  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
did  not  believe  other  Socialists  ought  to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  did  not  set 
well. 

Hillquit,  during  his  controversy  with  Haywood,  expressed  himself  as 
opposed  to  all  radical  utterances  on  the  ground  that  "any  indiscreet  remark  or 
expression,  is  sure  to  be  quoted  against  us  forever  and  ever."  When  the 
cat  was  well  out  of  the  bag — and  nothing  on  earth  could  put  the  beast  back 
again — several  other  Socialists  discovered  that  Hillquit  was  right.  Haywood 
had  spelled  revolt,  a  general  strike,  undisguised  REVOLUTION,  in  words 
that  could  not  possibly  be  twisted  into  any  other  interpretation.  In  phrases 
firey  with  passion  he  had  nailed  the  Socialist  ultimatum  to  the  mast,  and  his 
confession  that  Socialism  meant  "a  general  lockout,  backed  up  by  armed  war- 
fare against  the  capitalists,"  with  only  "chains  to  lose  and  a  world  to  gain.'* 
was  greeted  with  such  tremendous  applause  that  mere  words  would  be  power- 
less to  describe  the  enthusiasm  of  his  auditors. 

Then  came  the  awakening!  Haywood  had  touched  off  the  fireworks, 
but  what  would  THE  PEOPLE  say — that  vast  multitude  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  are  going  to  have  something  to  say  when  Socialists  get  ready  to 
revolute.  The  Call,  for  example,  was  so  frightened  at  Haywood's  frankness 
that  it  omitted  from  its  report  of  the  meeting  the  "ginger"  that  had  made  the 
speech  a  record-breaker;  the  New  York  Central  Committee  passed  resolu- 
tions against  the  speaker,  and  a  Denver  local  called  for  his  expulsion  from 
the  party. 

All  these  facts,  duly  chronicled  in  the  "capitalistic  press,"  made  good 
reading.      But — has  Haywood  been  expelled?    Not  to  such  a  degree  that  you 
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would  notice  it.  Instead,  he  has  since  been  elected  to  a  place  on  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  and  he  is  still  touring  the  country,  preaching  his  gospel 
of  Revolution  and  inciting  class  hatred  ''under  the  auspices  of  the  Socialist 
Party." 

Do  Socialists  think  that  all  the  American  people  are  blind  bats,  and  that 
they  can  be  fooled  with  a  few  harmless  resolutions  destined  to  be  relegated  to 
dusty  j)igeon-holes  ?  They  would  be  much  more  honest  to  follow  Haywood's 
advice : 

"Let  us  Socialists  be  frank,"  he  said.  "We  want  to  overthrow  the  capi- 
talist system Why  then  say  we  are  law-abiding?" 


TWO    FLAG    INCIDENTS, 

An  absurd  effort  has  been  made  to  make  capital  out  of  a  picture  show- 
ing Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  stand- 
ing upon  an  American  flag.  We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  statement  that  the 
photograph  was  "faked"  for  the  occasion,  but,  even  if  the  scene  as  depicted 
actually  occurred,  we  are  morally  certain  that  President  Gompers  was  inno- 
cent of  any  intent  to  insult  the  flag  of  the  nation.  The  New  York  Sun  has 
never  been  known  as  a  particularly  strong  friend  to  organized  .labor,  yet 
The  Sun  said  editorially:  "We  do  not  believe  that  Gompers,  or  any  other 
leader  sufficiently  astute  to  get  into  a  controlling  position  in  the  vast  organ- 
ization, would  be  fool  enough  even  under  momentary  excitement  to  plant  foot 
leather  upon  the  American  flag  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  or  insult.  The  yam 
from  San  Francisco  will  not  wash."  It  is  a  pity  that  The  Times  did  not  take 
as  sensible  view  of  this  very  silly  plot  against  Gompers. 

The  second  flag  incident  occurred  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6ccasion  of 
Socialist  Merrill's  first  appearance  in  the  Assembly.  Strangely  enough,  this  af- 
fair seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  from  those  who  were  so  eager  to  con- 
demn President  Gompers.    Let  The  Call  tell  the  story  in  its  own  words : 

"The  Socialists  carried  a  large  red  flag,  bearing  the  inscription,  "Socialism, 
the  hope  of  the  world,"  which  was  given  preference  in  the  parade  to  the  stars 
and  stripes"  (January  4,  19 12). 

This  is  a  case  in  which  we  have  some  right  to  presume  "malicious  intent," 
especially  in  view  of  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  The  Call  'fesses  up. 


CONSTITUTION  "OUT  OF  DATE," 

Nicholas  Klein,  a  Cincinnati  lawyer,  asserts  that  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution is  out  of  date.    "When  the  Constitution  was  made,"  said  Klein,  "there 
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was  no  labor  problem  such  as  we  have  today.  The  class  war  had  not  yet  been 
born.  Industry  was  individual  because  the  tools  were  simple.  Modem  ma- 
chinery has  entirely  displaced  the  old  handworker,  who  is  now  merely  so  much 
oil  to  lubricate  the  machinery." 

Can  this  be  the  same  "Nicholas  Klein"  who  wrote  the  "Socialist  Primer" 

from  which  we  quoted  several  pages  in  the  January  number  of  The  Common 

Cause? 

^    ^    ^     ^    ^    ^ 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BRAND     IVHITLOCK. 

Brand  Whitlock  has  so  often  been  designated  as  "the  Socialist  Mayor  of 
Toledo,"  that  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  he  is  repudiated 
by  the  Socialist  Party.  In  an  official  communication  to  The  Call,  "Local  To- 
ledo" says: 

"For  the  good  of  the  party,  please  label  Brand  Whitlock  'Independent' 
whenever  you  mention  him.  The  impression  must  not  prevail  that  the  Whit- 
lock stripe  of  politician  is  any  way  different  from  our  other  opponents.  Whit- 
lock is  to  Local  Toledo  what  Hearst  is  to  Local  New  York,  and  just  about  as 
much  of  a  Socialist." 

We  extend  our  hearty  congratulations  to  Mayor  Whitlock! 

4(       4t       4t       ♦       ♦      4( 

5*.  P.  vs,  S.  L,  P. 

Those  who  read  both  The  Daily  People  and  The  Call  can  easily  imagine 
why  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  two  parties  now  promoting  the  socialistic 
propaganda  to  come  together.  The  Socialist  Party — with  The  Call  as  one  of 
its  organs — stands  for  everything  from  a  conservatism  that  represents 
little  more  than  a  social  reform  program  to  a  radicalism  so  closely  allied  to  an- 
archy that  ;t  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  Socialist  Party  is 
in  politics  for  all  that  it  can  get  out  of  the  game — a  game  which  it  plays  like  the 
old  party  politician.  To  blind  the  voter  to  the  real  issues  involved,  the  Social- 
ist Party  disguises  itself  as  a  "reform  party,"  and  promises — as  it  did  in  Mil- 
waukee and  dozens  of  other  places — municipal  ownership  of  gas,  electric 
light  and  water  works,  cheaper  street  railway  fares,  cheaper  telephones,  clean 
streets,  model  tenements,  public  parks,  etc.,  social  reform  measures  that  no 
more  represent  Socialism  than  "a  menu  is  a  meal." 

Moreover,  to  secure  the  election  of  its  candidates,  the  Socialist  Party  is 
willing  to  participate  in  any  scheme  of  fusion  with  other  parties,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  party  constitution  distinctly  forbids  fusing.  Charged  with  this 
violation  of  one  of  its  basic  principles,  the  Socialist  papers  flew  into  a  passion 
of  rage,  but  the  matter  was  one  that  could  not  be  evaded  so  easily,  certain 
persons  having  been  sufficiently  interested  in  the  question  to  secure  copies  of 
the  disputed  ballots,  and  these  stamped  the  Socialist  office-seekers  as  fusion- 
ists  of  the  most  bare- face  type. 
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It  was  this  condition  that  prevailed  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  Socialists  were 
shown  to  be  guilty  of  direct  collusion  with  both  parties;  in  Schenectady,  when 
the  party  fused  with  the  Independence  League,  and  in  so  many  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  enumerate  them,  although 
we  have  the  evidence  at  hand  and  will  supply  the  facts  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

If  the  Socialist  Party  policy  is  one  of  "compromise,  trimming,  thimble- 
rigging, ducking  and  dodging,"  however,  this  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Party.  Naturally  The  Common  Cause  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
either,  yet  we  are  bound  to  feel  more  respect  for  an  opponent  who  is  sincere 
and  straightforward  than  for  one  who  trims  and  dodges.  When  we  hav6  a 
foe  who  stands  for  something  definite — ^who  can  always  be  found  in  the  same 
place — who  does  not  preach  one  doctrine  to  the  "inner  circle"  and  another 
doctrine  from  the  soap-box — ^there  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the 
fight  is  to  be  in  the  open,  however  antagonistic  we  may  be  to  the  principle 
against  which  we  are  contending. 

4(      4k      4k      4(      ♦      ♦ 

GET  AFTER  THE  SOAP-BOXER. 

There  is  nothing  a  soap-box  orator  enjoys  more  than  to  have  people  who 
know  the  weaknesses  of  SociaUsm  interrupt  him  with  questions.  That  the  read- 
ers of  The  Common  Cause  may  have  some  good  questions  in  readiness  for  the 
street-corner  agitator  of  class  hatred,  we  are  giving  a  list  of  inquiries  on  pages 
78,  84,  92,  102,  and  109  of  this  number.  Make  use  of  this  material — insist  upon 
having  a  definite  answer — and  you'll  give  the  orator  a  pleasant  hour. 

4(       4(      4(       ♦       4(       4( 

BEBEUS  MORAL  CODE, 

Nothing  that  has  been  written  of  late  displays  the  attitude  of  the  Social- 
ist mind  toward  the  moral  code  more  clearly  than  August  Bebel's  article, 
"Jean  Baptist  von  Schweitzer,"  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  The  Call, 
December  17,  191 1.  It  seems  that  Mehring,  in  his  history  of  the  German  So- 
cial Democracy,  insinuated  that  Bebel's  mind  was  tinged  with  Puritanism. 

This  charge,  which  classed  him  among  the  moral  men  of  Germany,  is  in- 
dignantly denied  by  Bebel,  and  the  admissions  he  makes  are  so  illuminating 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptatioii  to  quote  rather  freely  from  the  article. 
The  idea  that  anybody  should  accuse  the  author  of  "Woman  and  Socialism" 
of  inordinate  morality  is  itself  most  laughable,  but  the  serious  tone  that  Bebel 
assumes  in  his  attempt  to  prove  an  alibi  entitles  this  article  to  rank  among 
the  humorous  masterpieces  of  the  age. 

"This  idea  of  Mehring's  is  incorrect,"  he  pleads.  "I  am  no  Puritan,  even  if 
Mehring  believes  that  he  can  produce  conclusive  proof  thereof  from  my  book.  If 
I  were,  then  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  pass  the  same  judgment  upon  the 
moral  qualities  of  Lassalle.  No  one  is  able  to  show  me  that  I  ever  uttered,  in 
writing  or  verbally,  a  single  sentence  in  regard  to  Lassalle  which  admits  of  such 
an  interpretation.  Nor  would  I  have  been  able  to  exclude  Friedrich  Engels 
from  such  condemnation,  for  he  never  was  an  angel  and  could  not   be,    and   his 
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amusing  tales  told  in  intimate  circles,  in  regard  to  his  mad  pranks  belong  at  the 
present  time  to  my  most  pleasant  recollections. 

"Nor  would  I  have  said  one  word  in  regard  to  Schweitzer's  homo-sexual  in- 
clinations if  he  exhibited  any  circumspection  in  the  exercise  of  his  inclinations, 
which  circumspection  we  all  must  have  under  any  circumstances,  no  matter 
what  social  conditions  we  live.  Moreover,  the  question  with  me  was  to  explain 
the  outcry  against  him  which  these  relations  had  called  forth  inside  and  outside 
of  working  class  circles.  My  proof  of  how  broad-minded  I  am  in  regard  to  ho- 
mo-sexualism  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  for  years  sought  the  repeal  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  Section  175  of  the  Imperial  Criminal  Code,  and  for  that  purpose  asked 
for  and  obtained  a  discussion  of  my  bill  in  executive  session  of  the  Reichstag. 
Does  my  bill  convict  me  of  Puritanism? 

"Even  in  Mehring's  mention  of  my  condemnation  of  a  Volksstaat  editor  ii^ 
a  correspondence  with  Bracke,  he  could  only  make  use  of  this  as  proof  of  my 
Puritanical  morals  by  omitting  to  inform  the  readers  of  Die  Neue  Zeit  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  condemn  the  relations  of  the  person  in  question. 
My  objection  to  this  person  was  not  based  on  his  licentiousness,  but  upon  the 
fact  that  he  neglected  his  duties  as  editor  in  the  most  conscienceless  manner 
while  he  had  more  than  enough  time  for  all  kinds  of  tomfollery,  and  through 
his  incurring  of  debts  involved  us  in  the  matter." 

#      4e      4c  •   ♦      ♦      ♦ 

A  CORRECTION, 

It  was  stated  in  the  January  number  that  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Bohn 
were  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  is  not  true.  We 
sincerely  regret  this  injustice  to  the  Federation. 


How  Socialists  Interpret  History. 

Walter  J.  Mallard,  formerly  of  London,  more  recently  of  Cincinnati,  at- 
tempted to  shatter  many  historical  ideals  in  an  address  on  "How  Things 
Happen  to  Happen,"  delivered  before  a  large  gathering  of  Socialists  in  Ar- 
canum Hall  on  Weybosset  street  yesterday  afternoon. 

Even  the  Men  and  Religion  fqrward  Movement,  which  has  interested  so 
many  citizens  of  Providence  during  ^he  past  week,  did  not  escape  the  gen- 
eral broadside  of  denunciation  and  the  speaker  declared  that  because  Wall 
Street  capital  was  behind  it  he  felt  assured  that  there  was  some  ulterior  mo- 
tive in  the  movement.  ^ 

"The  Boston  tea  party  was  conducted^by  a  gang  of  smugglers  and  the  tea 
was  thrown  overboard  not  because  a  tax  hiSvd  been  placed  upon  it,  but  because 
the  tax  had  been  removed  from  it  and  the  sm\igglers  stood  to  lose  their  stock 
and  profits,"  he  said.  "Washington  was  a  laitxd  thief,"  he  continued,  "the 
Revolutionary  War  was  brought  on  by  capitali-sts  who  desired  a  separation 
from  England  so  that  they  might  compete  with  iEnglish  manufacturers;  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  a  conspiracy,  and  even  the  Civil  War  was  an 
economic  phase  of  the  same  capitalistic  greed."—  5Providence,  R.  I.,  E'riening 
Bulletin,  January  15,  1912 


SURPLUS-VALUE  NECESSARY  TO  SOCIALISM, 


An  instance  of  the  loose-thinking  that  characterizes  so  much  modern  Socialist  dis- 
cussion is  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  "Surplus- Value"  theory  of  Marx  can  be  dropped 
altogether  without  injury  to  the  Socialist  fabric  Miss  Hughan  is  the  latest  Socialist 
writer  to  advance  this  notion.  Kautsky  declared  some  time  ago  that  "in  reality  the 
Marxian  theory  of  value  has  nothing  to  do  with  Socialism,"  and  many  others  of  the  mod- 
ern "trimmer"  type  say  the  same  thing.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  want  to  get  rid 
of  something  which  is  thoroughly  discredited. 

But  it  will  not  do.  Destroy  "Surplus- Value"  and  you  destroy  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary link  in  the  chain  of  "scientific"  argument  which  is  the  ground-work  of  modern 
orthodox  Socialism.  Engels  himself,  in  his  "Socialism  Utopian  and  Scientific,"  joins 
"Surplus- Value"  with  "Economic  Determinism"  as  the  two  great  discoveries  of  Marx  by 
which  Socialism  became  a  "science."  Without  "Surplus- Value"  there  is  no  "Scientific" 
explanation  of  the  exploitation  by  the  bourgeois  of  the  proletariat — take  it  away,  the  link 
is  wanting  altogether,  and  the  "Science"  is  no  science.  Here  is  what  Boudin  says  C Theo- 
retical System  of  Karl  Marx"  Chicago,  1907)  on  the   subject : — 

"Marx  never  based  his  communistic  demands  on  the  moral  application  of  the  Ricor- 
dian  of  his  own  theory  of  value.  Nor  on  any  morality  for  that  matter.  Therein  he  dif- 
fers from  the  Utopian  Socialists  who  preceded  him  and  from  each  of  those  who  follow- 
ed him,  who,  like  Bernstein  for  instance  have  returned  to  the  moral  application  of 
economic  theories.  That  is  why  Bernstein  and  the  rest  of  the  Revisionists  do  not  see  the 
connection  between  the  Marxian  theory  of  value  and  his  Socialism.  Any  theory  of  value 
will  do  for  them  as  long  as  it  permits  the  moral  application  which  they  are  after.  Not  so 
with  Marx.  His  ^stem  is  scientific  as  distinguished  from  Utopian  based  on  moral  ap- 
plications in  that  it  is  the  result  of  'the  inevitable  breakdown  of  the  capitalistic  mode  of 
production.'  But  this  inevitable  breakdown  can  only  be  understood  and  explained  by 
the  aid  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  value.  That  is  why  this  theory  of  value  and  his  Social- 
ism are  so  intimately  connected  in  his  system.  Marx  based  his  Socialism  on  his  theory 
of  value.     But  on  its  economic  results  not  on  its  moral  application." 

No  "Surplus- Value"— no  Science !     No  "Surplus- Value"  —  no      Marxian      Socialism  ! 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
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A  Socialist's  Comment 


65    Myrtle   Avenue,    Passaic,    N.   J.,   Dec.   31, 
1911. 

Editor  The  Common  Cause, 
Dear  Sir: 

As  a  Socialist,  I  waited  impatiently  for  the 
appearance  of  your  new  monthly  periodical. 
Through  the  prospectus  of  the  magazine  I 
learned  that  your  policy  was  to  combat  So- 
cialism in  a  scientific  manner;  not  to  cari- 
cature Socialism;  not  to  "lightly  ridicule  its 
pretentions;"  not  to  "abuse  its  teachings,  its 
teachers  or  its  followers,"  but  to  "thoroughly 
dissect  and  disclose  it  so  that  every  reader 
should  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  whether 
it  is  worthy  of  his  affiliation  and  support.*' 

That  was  all  very  brave  and  good  of  the 
publishers.  I  was  really  delighted  to  know 
that  there  were  some  individuals  who  dared 
come  out  in  the  open  and  fight  like  brave 
men  and  who  did  not  intend  to  act  like  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  Socialist  opponents, 
who  hide  behind  barricades  of  "freelove," 
"breakers  of  homes,"  and  "destroyers  of  re- 
ligion" (which,  by  the  way,  are  of  the  oppo- 
nents' own  construction)  and  fling  mud- 
balls  at  the  Socialist  philosophy.  Being  a 
Socialist  because  I  sincerely  believe  Socialism 
to  be  the  only  remedy  for  present-day  ills,  I 
was  very  anxious  to  know  what  Qbjections 
the  publishers  of  The  Common  Cause  would 
raise  against  it. 

So,  when  the  C.  C.  finally  did  appear,  I 
procured  a  copy,  brought  it  home  with  me 
and,  although  the  work  was  rather  tedious, 
I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  to  my 
utter  sorrow,  I  found  that  the  publishers' 
meaning  of  scientific  Socialism  was  "free- 
love,"  "destroyer  of  the  home,"  and  "breaker 
of  religion,"  and  that  their  idea  of  dissecting 
and  disclosing  Socialism  in  a  fair  way  was 
to  call  it.  a  "make  believe,"  "a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,"  and  an  "anarchistic  move- 
ment." 1  then  knew  that  this  magazine  was 
the  vanguard  of  the  same  old  mud-flinging 
gang,  only  covered  with  the  mask  of  re- 
spectability. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  tired  of  hearing  the  same 
old  story  over  and  over  again.  We  know 
it's  a   fable   invented   to   scare   little  children, 


but  we  are  children  no  longer.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  whether  the  Socialistic 
claims  of  giving  to  every  man  a  job  and 
insuring  to  every  human  being  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life  are  right  or  wrong?  Why 
should  we  care  whether  the  family  is  de- 
stroyed or  not  when  our  wives  and  sisters 
may  be  walking  the  streets  tomorrow,  trying 
to  sell  their  bodies  in  exchange  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  life?  Why  should  we  worry 
about  our  homes  when  our  wives  and  little 
children  have  to  run  to  the  shop,  mill,  or 
mine  every  day  to  sell  their  lives  for  a  pit- 
tance? What  is  it  our  concern  wheth«^r  re- 
ligion is  with  us  or  not  when  the  gnawmg 
at  our  stomachs  is  ceaseless,  when  our  limbs 
are  torn  and  bleeding  for  want  of  proper 
clothing,  when  our  children  and  aged  die  for 
want  of  proper  shelter?  Take  shelter,  food 
and  clothing  away  from  the  Pope  and  even 
he  will  search  for  these  necessities  of  life 
before  he  turns  to  his  God.  First  man  ate 
and  then  he  saw  visions  of  God  before  him. 
What  we  people  want  to  know  is  whether 
Socialism  is  fallible,  not  as  to  religion,  or 
family,  or  home,  but  as  to  providing  for  all 
of  us  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  without 
which  your  cries  of  family  and  religion  are 
merely  abstract  phrases. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  The  Common  Cause 
to  attack  Socialism  on  its  economic  stand, 
if  it  successfully  can.  If  it  cannot,  then 
don't  let  the  publishers  think  for  one  moment 
that  they  can  stop  the  growth  of  Socialism 
by  false  pretentions  and  base  insinuations. 
The  people  have  begun  to  learn  and  they 
know.  r.  MUFSON. 

This  is  a  typically  Socialist  statement 
Its  introspective  attitudes  ai]fd  its  ex- 
troitive  platitudes  are  nothmg  to  the 
point,  save  as  indications  of  ;a  Socialist 
psychosis.  The  writer's  ea^er  anticipa- 
tion of  something  entirely  mew  and  his 
cruel  disappointment  at  findJing  the  same 
"old  battered  arguments"  ^against  So- 
cialism are  a  stale  affect?^tion  and  an 
ancient  dodge.     When  or^fe  cannot  meet 
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the  logic  of  an  indictment.  It  is  so 
easy  to  wave  it  aside  with  the  facile 
declaration  that  "there  ain't  none"! 

The  writer's  implication  that  Social- 
ism does  not  advocate  free  love,  the  de- 
struction of  the  family  and  of  religion, 
is  noteworthy  in  contrast  with  his  sud- 
den and  rhetorical  abandonment  of  this 
position  the  moment  he  becomes  posi- 
tive in  his  statement  and  begins  to  in- 
veigh against  the  present  order  of 
things.  "What  care  we  if  the  family  be 
destroyed  or  religion  be  abolished  when 
we  have  to  suffer  the  various  ills  of 
life!"  There  is  here  of  course  the  easy 
assumption  that  all  human  evils  are  the 
inevitable  result  of  "capitalistic  civiliza- 
tion," one  of  those  enormous  hypotheses 
that  Socialism  has  utterly  failed  to 
prove,  but  which  it  is  eternally  vocif- 


erating, coupled  with  the  equally  ele- 
phantine  libel  that  prostitution,  child  la- 
bor and  the  unjust  wage  are  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  private  ownership. 

We  only  quote  this  letter  to  show  the 
character  of  the  average  Socialist  mind, 
which  is  generally  crude  and  without  the 
slightest  prepossession  of  the  illative 
sense.  The  Common  Cause  has  no  in- 
tention of  seeking  to  convert  a  mental 
type  naturally  defective.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  honest  and  open  mind  eager, 
not  for  new  arguments  but  for  the 
truth — old  or  new.  Its  mission  is  to 
bring  light  to  seekers  after  justice,  and 
to  warn  the  honest  citizen  against  the 
unclean  monster  which,  in  the  disguise 
of  an  angel  of  light,  goes  about  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour. 


A  Socialistic  Mistake 


Editor,  The  Common  Cause: 

In  the  "Protestant  Episcopal  edition" 

of  The  Christian  Socialist  sent  to  me, 
and  (as  I  suppose)  to  all  the  Episcopal 

clergy,  this  week,  I  find  a  gross  error  by 
one  of  our  ministers.  The  Reverend 
brother  tells  us  that,  according  to  United 
States  statistics,  "the  average  skilled 
workman  produces  annually  $2,471 
worth  of  output,  and  retains  in  wages 
an  average  of  $437.  He  stands  and  de- 
livers $2,034  of  his  product — about  83 
per  cent."  My  brother  gives  no  author- 
ity for  his  statistics.  But  I  will  give 
authority  for  mine,  so  that  any  one  can 
at  once  ascertain  whether  my  representa- 
tions are  correct  or  not. 

In  the  World  Almanac  for  1912,  (page 
312),  I  find  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  (less  cost  of  material)  in  the 
United  States  for  the    year     1909,     as 


given  by  the  Cencus  Bureau's  summary 
issued  Oct.  i8th,  191 1,  placed  at  $8,530,- 
761,000,  and  the  number  of  employees 
(salaried  and  wage  earners)  as  7,405,- 
313.  From  the  above  value  of  manu- 
factured products  must  be  deducted 
"miscellaneous  expenses"  (coal,  repairs 
etc.,  I  suppose),  given  in  the  summary 
as  amounting  to  $1,945,676,000.  This 
deduction  leaves  the  value  of  the  com- 
bined work  of  machines  and  employees 
upon  the  raw  material  as  $6,585,085,000. 
Divide  that  sum  by  7,405,313*  the  num- 
ber of  workers  employed,  and  you  get 
$889.23  as  the  value  of  each  employee's 
work  (together  with  that  of  the  ma- 
chines) upon  the  raw  material  furnished 
him.  So,  instead  of  producing  an  an- 
nual output  of  $2,471  as  alleged  by  the 
clergyman  in  The  Christian  Socialist, 
each  employee  in  manufactures  produces 
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only  $889.23  of  goods  by  his  labor.  That 
is  the  entire  product  of  his  labor.  But 
he  gets  that  result  by  using  the  valuable 
machinery  supplied  him  by  capital, 
which  surely  is  entitled  to  share  in  what 
is  produced.  Now  according  to  the 
summary  referred  to,  the  salaries  and 
wages  paid  to  factory  employees  in  1909 
amounted  to  $4,365,613,000.  Divide 
that  by  7,405,313  (the  number  of  em- 
ployees), and  you  get  $589.52  as  the 
average  amount  paid  each  worker. 
Therefore  each  factory  employee  in  1909 
received  about  two  thirds  of  the  amount 
produced  by  his  labor  and  the  labor  of 
the  machinery  furnished  him.  So  In 
manufactures  labor  is  getting  two  thirds 
of  its  product,  and  capital  only  one  third 
for  the  use  of  its  property.  And  if 
capital  should  relinquish  all  its  rights 
and  say  to  its  factory  employees,  "You 
may  take  every  cent  of  the  value  pro- 
duced by  you  with  the  use  of  my  ma- 
chinery" (deducting  first  of  course  the 
expenses  of    fuel,    repairs    etc.),    each 


workman  would  get  only  $889.23.  So, 
in  this  line  of  manufactures  cold  fig- 
ures show  how  utterly  false  is  the 
charge  with  which  Socialism  is  influ- 
encing the  minds  of  our  laborers — ^thal 
capital  is  taking  from  them  (the  work- 
ers) about  four-fifths  of  what  they 
produce.  An  analysis  of  agricultural 
statistics  would  show  even  more  startl- 
ing contradictions  of  Socialist  charges 
— but  I  forebear  for  the  present. 

(Rev.)    Custis  P.   Jones, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  has  failed  to 
make  mention  of  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion of  manufactures,  a  matter  which 
the  census  statistics  quoted  do  not  take 
into  account.  As  all  manufacturers 
know,  the  cost  of  distributing  and  sell- 
ing goods  is  an  important  charge  that 
has  to  be  entered  against  gross  profits. 
These  are  among  the  facts  that  are 
lightly  dismissed  by  our  Socialist 
friends  when  they  attempt  to  prove  that 
labor  alone  is  the  source  of  wealth. 


The  Political  Parties 


"Will  the  Republican  party  or  the  Demo- 
cratic party  take  up  the  social  reform,  or  will 
a  fourth  political  party  be  necessary.  Until 
we  have  an  authoritative  answer  through 
The  Common  Cause,  I  suggest  we  for  the 
old  Constitution.  Socialist  government  would 
mean  death  to  all  religious  institutions  and 
moral  bankruptcy.  A.  R. 

Reform  measures  may,  no  doubt,  be 
expected  from  both  of  the  old  parties. 
There   is   no   reason   at   present   visible 


for  supposing  that  fourth  party  will 
be  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
old  party  lines  are  much  broken  down 
already.  Anyhow,  there  is  no  sense  in 
expecting  reform  from  a  party  whose 
avowed  object  is  precisely  not  reform 
but  revolution.  Socialism  and  the  Con- 
s^'^i:t'*'^n  of  the  United  States  are  natur- 
ally incompatible — and  all  honest  So- 
cialists will  admit  it. 


What's  Doing 

A  Itecord  of  Current  Events 
In  Their  Relation  to  Social 
Problems.  :    :    :    :    :    :    : 

« 

The  result  of  the  referendum  vote  of  the 
Socialist  party  for  the  National  Executive 
Committee  was  announced  on  January  i.  The 
committee  elected  was  made  up  as  follows: 
Victor  L  Berger,  Job  Harriman,  William  D. 
Haywood.  Morris  Hillquit,  Alexander  Irvine, 
Kate  CyHare  and  John  Spargo.  Acting  Na- 
tional Secretary  John  M.  Work  was  elected 
to  the  permanent  secretaryship. 

The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company  has  decided  to  encourage  saving 
among  its  employees  throughout  the  country 
by  the  founding  of  a  savings  department. 
Five  per  cent,  interest  will  be  paid  on  de- 
posits and  any  official  may  deposit  what  he 
saves  from  his  salary  so  long  as  he  does  not 
put  in  more  than  $2,000  in  a  year.  For  several 
years  the  powder  company  has  benefited  its 
employees  by  gifts  of  stock  and  liberal  offers 
of  shares  to  be  bought  on  the  instalment  plan. 
At  the  end  of  1910,  15  per  cent  of  the  stock- 
holders were    employees. 

Governor  Colquit  of  Texas  is  to  try  the 
experiment  of  working  500  penitentiary  con- 
victs on  the  public  roads  of  the  State  without 
guards  or  other  surveillance.  He  says  he 
believes  the  convicts  will  make  no  attempt  to 
escape  if  put  on  their  honor  not  to  do  so.  In 
letters  to  the  Coimty  Judges  of  Tarrant  and 
I)allas  counties,  tendering  the  use  of  these 
convicts  for  road  construction  he  says:  "I 
want  to  offer  the  convicts  the  opportunity  to 
do  this  work  who  will  promise  upon  their 
honor  they  will  not  attempt  to  escape  and 
not  require  the  expense  of  guards  to  watch 
over  them,  taking  off  the  stripes  and  to  all 
'ntents  and  purposes  giving  them  their  free- 
dom with  the  exception  of  requiring  them 
to  work  as  indicated  during  the  remainder  of 
their  term  of  sentence.     I  would  want  a  rep- 


resentative of  the  State  to  be  with  them, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  good, 
wholesome  food  was  supplied  to  the  convicts. 
We  can  supply  you  with  bridge  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  quarrymen,  and  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete road  gang.  We  offer  you  the  services 
of  these  men  for  the  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance and  50  cents  per  day.  I  would  want  25 
cents  per  day  of  this  amount  to  go  to  the 
family  of  the  convict  and  25  cents  of  it  to  go 
into  the  treasury  of  the  penitentiary  system. 
In  this  way  you  can  build  your  roads  cheaply 
and  efficiency.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
an  agitation  about  working  convicts  on  the 
public  roads.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  doing  so, 
if  they  have  to  wear  stripes  and  be  under  a 
shotgun." 

In  line  with  his  policy  to  use  the  machinery 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  help 
lower  the  cost  of  living  Secretary  Wilson 
thinks  the  lands  near  the  large  cities  should 
be  used  so  that  their  markets  for  foodstuffs 
could  be  supplied  with  home  grown  products. 
Only  recently  15,000  tons  of  potatoes  reached 
New  York  from  Scotland  for  New  York  city 
consumption. 

"Within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  greater  city*" 
he  says,  "there  is  enough  cultivated  land  to 
produce  many  times  the  amount  of  this  cargo 
of  potatoes  if  only  properly  cultivated. 

"This  applies  not  only  to  the  potato  crop 
but  to  nearly  all  the  trucking  crops.  And, 
too,  this  situation  does  not  affect  New  York 
alone,  but  every  city  and  community  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  the  West  and  middle 
West,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  entire  country. 

What  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  steps  in  a  long  time  was  taken  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education.  Decem- 
ber 27th  last,  when  it  approved  the  plan  sub- 
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mitted  by  its  committee  on  vocational  schools 
of  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  Pat- 
tern Makers'  Association  to  train  pattern 
makers'  apprentices  in  the  evening  trade 
schools.  Miss  Draper,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee* explained  that  under  the  agreement  the 
board  would  form  classes  and  provide  the 
instruction  for  apprentices  and  the  unions 
would  approve  the  course,  visit  the  classes, 
report  on  the  work  done  by  the  apprentices, 
and  finally  grant  certificates.  The  exact 
terms  will  be  worked  out  by  a  committee  of 
the  union  and  the  committee  on  by-laws  and 
on  vocational  schools  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Maxwell  believes  this  action  to  be 
the  entering  wedge  needed  if  employers  and 
trade  unions  and  the  educational  authorities 
are  to  co-operate  in  vocational  education. 
Without  such  co-operation  there  could  not 
be  the  success  that  there  ought  to  be. 

Sickness,  unemployment,  widowhood,  and 
underpay,  and  not  intemperance,  are  the  chief 
causes  that  compelled  ii.ooo  families  to  knock 
at  the  doors  of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  according  to  the 
association's  sixty-eighth  annual  report.  Cases 
of  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  poverty  are  de- 
clared to  be  comparatively  rare.  "Examina- 
tion," says  the  report*  "made  into  the  records 
of  1,000  families  which  we  relieved  last  Sum- 
mer revealed  the  fact  that  sickness  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  dependency  assigned  by 
the  visitor  in  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
while  intemperance  appeared  to  account  for 
less  than  2  per  cent,  of  dependency  in  these 
families.  Unemployment  even  in  the  com- 
paratively busy  Summer  season,  was  given  as 
the  cause  of  dependency  in  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  cases." 

Having  established  already  technical  and  ac- 
counting courses  for  employees,  the  New 
York  Edison  Company  on  December  27,  open- 
ed its  commercial  college  to  cover  the  selling 
end  of  its  business.  It  is  the  first  institution 
of  its  kind  in  an  electrical  concern.  Men  of 
the  highest  standing  have  volunteered  their 
services,  including  Don  C.  Seitz,  John  D.  Ken- 
yon,  vice-president  of  the  Sheldon  School; 
Walter  Dill  Scott  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 


versity, S.  Rollin  Hall,  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools;  Dr.  Lee  Galloway.  N.  Y. 
U.,  and  Harrington  Emerson,  the  efficency 
engineer.  Mr  Henderschott,  will  be  manager, 
Mr.  Grandstaff  instructor  in  charge.  There 
are  to  be  four  courses  open  to  all  of  the 
5,000  Edison  employees,  4,000  of  whom  are  in 
the  contract  department  The  first  deals  with 
the  elemental  principles  of  electricity;  the 
second  course  is  concerned  with  the  principle 
of  health ;  the  third  takes  up  the  principles  of 
salesmanship,  while  the  fourth  enters  upon  a 
careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  Edison  or- 
ganization and  the  scope  of  its  policies. 


France's  scheme  of  State  insurance  has 
proved  far  from  popular  among  those  whom 
it  is  intended  to  benefit  The  town  clerks 
all  over  France  have  therefore  been  instructed 
by  the  Home  Office  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  induce  workingmen  to  insure,  but  they  are 
meeting  with  very  little  success.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Express  vouches  for  the 
following  story: 

The  other  morning  a  town  clerk  was  try* 
ing  to  convince  two  workingmen  of  the  bene- 
fits of  insurance,  when  the  widow  of  one 
of  their  comrades,  who  had  been  killed  the 
day  before  by  falling  off  a  scaffolding,  called 
for  a  paper  which  she  needed.  The  derk 
asked  her  whether  her  husband  had  been  in* 
sured,  looked  up  his  card,  and  found  tiiat  he 
had  not.  "You  see  what  it  is,"  he  said.  "For 
a  few  pence  you  would  now  be  drawing  a 
pension  of  four  pounds  a  year."  Then  he 
pushed  the  card  across  to  the  widow.  "Here," 
he  said,  "stick  the  stamps  on  quickly,  but  be 
more  careful  another  time"  (  !).  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  ratepayers  would 
have  to  pay  for  his  generosity,  or  if  it  did 
occur  to  him  he  didn't  care. 


The  presidents  of  the   five  great  iiukpen- 
dent  railway  systems  of  France,  the  Eas«m, 
the  Southern,  the  Northern,  the  Orleans  Tid 
the       Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean       companies 
have  written  a  joint     letter    to     M.     Auga^ 
neur,      the      Minister      of      Public      Work^, 
to     protest     against     the     bill     he     has     if 
troduced     into     the     Chamber,     which     will. 
if    passed,    take    from     fhe    companies     the 
free     choice     of     their     chief     department 
officials  and  allow  the  State  to  regulate  th 
salaries,    promotions    and    discipline    of    tl* 
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The  letter  points  out  that  such 
>ntravene  the  contracts  with   the 

which  the  companies  lease  their 
would  make  the  maintenance  of 
)line  an  impossibility.  "If  the  bill 
aw,"  the  last  paragraph  runs,  "the 
imder  which  our  companies  ac- 
esponsibility  of  the  public  services 

them  by  the  State  will  have  bc- 
riously  modified   that  we  cannot 

assume  it,  and  we  shall  be  thus 
le  necessity  of  asking  the  Govern- 
leve  us  of  it,  and  to  use  for  this 

right  of  repurchase,  which  the 
ves    under    our    agreement    with 


ilist  Congressman  Berger  has  in- 
:o  the  house  a  bill  providing  that 

corporation  controls  over  40  per 
output  of  any  industry  it  shall  be 
by  the  government  at  its  physical 
ayable  in  bonds  of  denomination 

per  cent  interest,  establishing  a 

industry   for  the   management   of 

rties  and  providing  for  a  sinking 

!  conduct  of  public  properties  until 

self-sustaining  basis. 

:o,  Cal.,  is  said  to  be  the  first 
ity  to  take  up  scientific  forestry 
ipal  enterprise.  The  city  owns 
3f  waste  land,  a  heritage  from  the 
it  was  a  Mexican  pueblo.  This 
f  set  aside  for  growing  eucalypti, 
ing  40,000  seedlings  were  planted. 
;  very  valuable  and  takes  the  place 
the  more  familiar  hardwoods  that 
ig  so  expensive;  it  grows  with 
il  rapidity  it  will  stand  an  enor- 
it  of  cutting  and  seems  to  thrive 
id  a  grove  once  well  started  ap- 
11  last  forever.  In  San  Diego, 
urvey,  the  more  optimistic  tax- 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when 
vill  relieve  them  of  all  taxes  and 
n  pay  them  for  being  citizens  of 


this  magazine — have  inspired  the  formation 
of  an  association  to  reinforce  the  Mayor  in 
his  "war  on  the  middleman."  Two  thousand 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Wage  Earners'  Co- 
operative Association  have  been  put  on  sale  at 
$5  per  share.  Its  organizers  plan  to  open  a 
depot  where  the  ultimate  consumer  of  food- 
stuffs shall  meet  the  producer,  thereby  elimin- 
ating the  jobber's  profit  The  campaign 
for  membership  will  be  made  largely  through 
the  Central  Labor  Union. 


That  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  practically  a  unit  for  a  workman's  com- 
pensation system,  of  which  they  are  willing  to 
bear  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  burden, 
was  made  known  last  December,  through  the 
special  investigating  committee  sent  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  visit 
Europe,  study  conditions  and  make  recom- 
mendations. After  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  German  and  English  systems  the  com- 
mittee makes  ten  recommendations  to  be  em- 
bodied into  law  in  the  several  States.  Be- 
fore being  made  public  a  copy  of  the  recom- 
mendations was  submitted  to  25,000  employers 
in  the  United  States  and  of  the  15,000  replies 
received  99  per  cent,  were  favorable.  The 
employer  is  to  bear  from  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  cost,  according  to  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. The  system  recommended  is 
not  copied  from  the  foreign  plans  and  has 
many  new  features.  One  is  that  every  class 
of  employee  must  be  compensated  through 
insurance  approved  and  preferably  guaranteed 
by  the  State  or  national  Government  Uni- 
formity of  compensation  laws  in  the  several 
States  is  recommended.  Another  suggestion 
is  that  75  per  cent,  and  preferably  90  per 
cent,  of  every  $100  paid  to  the  injured  work- 
men be  paid  by  the  employer. 

The-  militant  Socialists  of  Bulgaria  now 
have  a  daily  paper.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  official  organ  of  the  So- 
cial Democratic  party  and  the  Workers'  Jour- 
nal, formerly  issued  by  the  Socialist  Unions. 
It  made  its  first  appearance  on  November  26. 


L.  Shank's  personally  conducted  The    national    convention    of    the    Socialist 

itoes,  turkeys,  and  Christmas  trees      party  will  be  held  at  Okahoma  City,  begin- 
s—described in  another  section  of      ning  May  12th. 
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The  opening  of  the  first  co-operative  hat 
store  in  this  country,  a  productive  enterprise 
founded  along  co-operative  lines,  was  cele- 
brated on  December  9,  by  the  Co-operative 
League  at  the  factory,  44  East  Houston  street, 
New  York  city. 

An  international  commission  to  study  the 
causes  of  increased  cost  of  living  was  pro- 
posed in  resolutions  to  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  its  December  meeting. 
Calvin  Tomkins,  the  city's  Dock  Commis- 
sioner, was  the  author.  The  commission,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  submitted  would  be  called 
together  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the  objects  of  the  investigation  would  be 
as  follows:  "To  gather  all  available  facts  as 
to  recent  changes  in  wages,  cost  of  living,  and 
to  make  international  comparisons,  to  secure 
evidence  as  to  the  main  causes  of  these 
changes,  and  of  international  differences;  to 
discuss  possible  remedies." 

When  "raising  salaries"  of  public  officials, 
in  Milwaukee,  last  December,  the  Socialist 
administration  made  decreases  of  $500  a  year 
in  the  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  both  of  these  officials  were  non-Social- 
ists, and  that  this  is  the  only  cause  of  com- 
plaint  against  them. 

The  Merchants  Guild,  an  association  of 
wholesale  manufacturers  of  shirt-waists,  coats 
and  suits,  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  on  December  12.  The  purpose 
of  the  guild,  according  to  its  prospectus,  is 
"to  aid  deserving  merchants  in  embarrassing 
conditions  and  save  them  from  going  under, 
as  the  union  helps  the  disabled  wage  earners 
or  as  the  fraternal  organization  helps  its  dis- 
tressed members."  In  case  of  "honest  fail- 
ure," says  the  prospectus,  members  of  the 
guild  will  be  helped  in  the  reestabishing  of 
their  business  and  settlement  with  their  cred- 
itors. The  prosecution  of  dishonest  failures 
will  be  aided  by  the  guild. 


Magistrates  and  others  concerned  in  the 
work  of  sending  criminals  to  jail  declared 
at  a  conference  of  prison  reform  and  char- 


itable associations,  last  December  that  the 
young  person  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  fared 
much  worse  in  prison  than  the  person  of  sim- 
ilarly tender  years  who  commits  a  felony,  and 
that  parole  work  throughout  the  State  was 
performed  in  the  most  haphazard  manner. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  calling  upon  the 
Legislature  to  enact  measures  providing  for 
radical  prison  reforms.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  United  Charities  Building.  The 
first  of  the  reforms  called  for  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  institution  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  training  of  youths 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years  convicted 
of  misdemeanors.  Young  men  entitled  to  go 
to  this  institution  are  to  be  sentenced,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  proposed,  for  indeterminate 
terms.  They  are  to  be  taught  useful  trades 
and  release  is  to  depend  upon  the  conclusions 
of  the  institution's  authorities  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  fitted  to  earn  their  living 
honestly. 

The  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
is  the  first  German  State  in  which  the  Social- 
ists will  have  an  absolute  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  recent  elections  the 
Diet  will  consist  of  nine  Socialists,  four  Lib- 
erals and  three  Conservatives. 

A  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  chattel 
Mortgage  Society  of  New  York  is  to  begin 
operations  this  month.    The  society  is  design — 
ed  to  compete     against     loan     sharks,     atm«5 
with  this  in  mind  it  is  proposed  to  charge  ^s 
low  a  rate  of   interest  as  possible.    At  thm.e 
beginning  2  per  cent,  a  month    will    be    tkrme 
rate,  but  the  aim  will  be  to  conduct  the  bufsi* 
ness  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  a  fsLir 
return  upon  the  investment,  it  now  seems    to 
the  incorporators,  may  be  had  from  a  lower 
rate  a  little  later.    One  of  them  said  recent- 
ly that  although    the    reason    for    organiza- 
tion of  the  company  is  to  give  those  who  musf 
borrow  upon   chattel  mortgages  a  fair  deal,      1 
yet  the  concern  is  not  a  charity  and  it  is  ex-      j 
pected  that  dividends  will  be  paid.    The  or 
ganization  of  this  company  covers  one  of  the 
three  fields  upon  which  most  of  the  abases 
have  been  based.    These  have  been  loans  up- 
on mortgages,  salaries  and  personal  property. 
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With  the  Provident  Loan  Society  looking 
after  the  pawning  business  and  this  new  con* 
ceni  giving  out  money  on  mortgages  the 
only  field  not  provided  for  is  the  borrowing 
against  salaries.  To  arrange  these  transac- 
tions on  a  basis  that  isn't  exorbitant  many  of 
the  big  corporations  are  forming  co-operative 
associations  where  their  employes  may  get 
advances  against  their  salaries  at  a  low  rate. 


A  scandal,  which  threatens  to  assume  the 
proportions  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  its 
most  crucial  form,  has  stealthily  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  ancient  university  and  quietly 
set  to  work  to  breed  sinister  ideas  of  sociol- 
ogy among  the  students  until  unmasked  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Oxford  Branch  of 
the  Anti-Socialist  Union.  It  is  charged  that 
many  Oxford  Dons  in  classroom  and  debat- 
ing society  give  free  vent  to  the  most  extreme 
Socialist  ideas — ^ideas  that  pronounce  even 
Winston  S.  Churchill  and  David  Lloyd- 
George  far  behind  the  times  and  Ramsay 
MacDonald  hardly  abreast  of  them.  To  work 
against  this  influence  the  branch  has  been 
established,  but  with  what  success  is  not 
known.  It  was  recently  learned  on  stu- 
dent authority — ^the  result  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  note  taking — that  a  large  number  of 
the  Dons,  or  professors,  are  really  Socialists, 
who,  in  their  classes,  disguise  their  senti- 
ment under  other  titles.  The  same  authority 
regards  the  advent  of  Dr.  Gore,  the  new 
Bishop,  as  prejudicial  as  he  is  a  self-pro- 
claimed "Christian  Socialist,"  as  are  also  Dr. 
A.  J.  Carlisle  and  Canon  Scott- Holland.  A 
circular  letter  has  been  sent  out  to  students 
couched   in   the    following  terms: 

The  Anti- Socialist  Union  should  lose  no 
timfe  in  getting  to  work,  and  they  should  fight 
the  Socialists  with  weapons  as  good  and 
effective  as  they  have.  They  should  carry 
on  the  work  strenuously,  and  make  each  of 
its  members  a  missionary  to  preach  the 
cause,  for  that  is  what  the  Socialists  do  when 
pursuing  their  propaganda.  They  get  hold 
of  a  man's  sentimental  side  and  work  upon 
that,  and  then  appeal  to  his  reason,  and  they 
don't  stop  at  being  illogical  in  facts  and  fig- 
ures so  long  as  they  can  get  him  to  think 
about  it,  and  eventualy  turn  him  mentally 
around." 


The  members  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
are  organizing  their  wives,  daughters  and 
sweethearts  into  clubs  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  arrange  for  better  publicity  for  Socialist 
Labor  literature. 

An  inquiry  into  the  early  life  of  Gaston 
Deschamps,  the  son  and  grandson  of  French 
soldiers  who  was  recently  sentenced  to  twen- 
ty years'  hard  labor  for  treason  shows  that 
much  reading  of  and  listening  to  Socialist 
doctrines  had  taught  him  to  disregard  all 
authority,  to  consider  "the  world  one  large 
human  family,"  and  to  live  for  himself  first, 
for  "the  cause"  next,  and  forget  that  his 
country,  France  had  any  claim  on  him. 


The  National  Civic  Federation  is  planning 
to  push  in  the  States  whose  Legislatures  meet 
this  Winter  the  adoption  of  its  model  bill  for 
the  compulsory  compensation  by  employers 
of  death  or  injuries  due  to  industrial  acci- 
dents. In  this  the  federation  is  co-operating 
with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Uniform  State  Law  Commissioners 
and  a  similar  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  especial  activity  is  reported 
in  West  Virginia,  Texas,  Colorado,  California, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Monta- 
na, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Missouri.  In- 
diana, and  Iowa.  The  principles  of  the  bill 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Congn'essional  Com- 
mission on  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation. 


M.  G.  J.  Wardle,  Editor  of  the  "Railway 
Review",  the  official  publication  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  in  a 
leading  article  of  the  December  15  issue, 
speaks  very  hopefully  of  the  agreement  re- 
cently made  by  representatives  of  the  English 
railway  companies  and  the  representatives  of 
the  railway  tmions,  which  was  brought  about 
through  a  special  resolution  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment at  the  instance  of  the  labor  members. 
Mr.  Wardle  says  in  part:  "This  agreement  is, 
I  think,  an  advantage  to  the  men.  It  is  now 
for  the  men  to  accept  the  agreement  for  the 
next  three  years  and  for  both  sides  to  en- 
deavor to  work  the  conciliation  machinery 
smoothly.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
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s  of  concessions  with  regards  to 
lours  have  been  reached,  but  I 
1  will  now  set  themselves  serious- 
ipilation  of  the  facts  upon  which 
»r  improvement."  Mr.  Bellamy, 
:  of  the  Association,  describes  the 
"a  very  good  settlement"  The 
s  recorded  this  great  accomplish- 
lodestly  and  in  no  place  can  be 
erance  that  shows  boastfulness  on 


emor  Blease  took  the  same  stand,  it  being 
alleged  that  it  was  a  'consumptive'  mill,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  governor  in  several 
speeches.  It  has  been  held  that  the  hosiery 
mill  is  a  breeder  of  consumption  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  shortening  the  lives  of  the  convicts 
employed  there,  when  turned  loose  after 
serving  their  sentences,  they  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  state  by  spreading 
the  consumptive  germs.  The  state  board 
strongly  advises   its  abolition. 


ig  been  contended  that  our  pri- 
ile  breeders  of  tuberculosis.  The 
cted  during  confinement  spread 
hen  released,  and  even  more  im* 
goods  made  in  prisons  are  in- 
the  bacilli  of  the  disease  and  act 
f  the  dread  malady.  This  fact  is 
jr  Dr.  J.  A.  Hayne,  secretary  of 
ird  of  health  of  South  Carolina, 
king  of  the  action  of  the  board 
to  the  hosiery  mill  at  the  peniten- 
'*We  reiterated  our  position  that 
mill  at  the  penitentiary  was  not 
ployment  for  convicts,  was  dele- 
lealth  and  should  be  abolished. 
t  a  former  meeting  recommended 
iery  mill  be  abolished,  and  Gov- 


Frank  J.  Hayes,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  a  state- 
ment before  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  Atlanta,  positively 
and  emphatically  denied  the  rumor  that  the 
miners  were  considering  withdrawing  from 
the  A  F.  of  L.  He  stated  that  the  miners 
had  always  been  loyal  to  the  trade  union 
movement  and  would  continue  so  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  spite  of  this,  there  are  one  or  two 
publications  that  persist  in  repeating  the  ru- 
mor. Undoubtedly  Vice-President  Hayes 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  coal  miners  when  he  made  his  state- 
ment, and  certainly  he  is  more  familiar  with 
the  attitude  of  the  miners  than  any  indivi- 
dual outside  of  the  organization. 


These  Should  be  Answered  Too 

r  Socialism  will  the  single  ma  be  compelled  to  work  as  many  hours 
rried  man  with  six  children?  If  the  single  man  had  less  work,  i.  e.  a 
),"  compared  with  the  family  man,  would  not  most  men  desire  to  re- 
e?  And  would  not  this  destroy  the  family,  the  best  institution  known 
nan  race?  And  if  you  compelled  the  single  man  to  help  feed  and  clothe 
m  of  others,  just  as  he  is  now  compelled  to  help  pay  for  their  school- 
l  not  this  conflict  with  the  Socialist  assertion  that  every  worker  would 
;ull  product  of  his  toil? 

the  great  inventor,  the  great  writer  and  the  great  organizer,  be  re- 
)r  their  superior  service  to  society,  and  who  will  determine  what  and 
1  the  reward  shall  be  ?  If  highly  rewarded,  will  you  not  soon  produce 
economic  inequality  that  now  exists?  Or,  if  all  are  to  be  placed  on 
equality — and  that  is  just  what  Socialism  will  do  —will  it  not  destroy 
3n,  remove  all  incentive?  Will  not  the  race  degenerate? 
1  we  know  that  99  out  of  every  100  socialistic  enterprise  in  produc- 
exchdnge  have  proved  a  failue  all  over  tlie  world,  how  can  sane  men 
?d  to  vote  for  more  socialistic  enterprises  and  more  failures. 


is. 
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Women's  Work  in  Social  Reform 
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To  End  Barmaid  System, 

Women  reformers  of  Germany  have  asked 
the  Reichstag  to  wipe  out  the  ''barmaid"  evil. 
Petitions  containing  hundreds  of  signatures 
from  members  of  the  various  women's  or- 
ganizations in  Germany  have  kept  the  "Peti- 
tions Commission"  of  the  National  Parlia- 
ment busy  for  several  days.  They  asked  the 
passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  such  emplo3r 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  was  degrading  and 
destructive  of  morals,  and  pointed  out  the 
temptations  and  insults  that  women  serving 
liquor  were  subjected  to.  The  commission 
decided  that  such  a  law  would  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  employment,  but  the 
women  have  not  given  up  the  fight.  Up  to 
date  they  have  made  no  suggestion  providing 
for  the  employment  of  the  women  barmaids 
should  they  lose  their  present  jobs. 

-II- 

Working  Hours  for  Women. 

Several  of  the  women's  organizations  of 
this  country  are  working  for  the  passage  of 
laws  governing  the  hours  of  employment  for 
women.  The  National  Consumer's  League  is 
the  authority  for  the  statement  that  "only 
three  States  at  present  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  women  at  night  and  specifically  state 
the  hours  between  which  women  may  not  be 
employed." 

During  their  last  sessions  the  Legislatures 
of  several  States  passed  new  laWs  regulating 
the  number  of  working  hours  for  women. 
South  Carolina  passed  a  law  limiting  them 
to  sixty  per  week  in  mercantile  houses  and 
the  textile  mills,  of  which  they  are  so  many 
in  the  State.  In  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  a 
fifty-four  hour  bill  has  been  enacted.  The 
Ohio  bill  applies  to  everything  excepting  ho- 
ds and  mercantile  establishments.  Utah  and 
Missouri  have  also  passed  nine    hour    laws. 


The  ten  hour  law  which  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  enacted  in  1909  is  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  practically  every  kind  of  establish- 
ment where  women  are  employed.  Wisconsin 
has  established  a  fifty-five  hour  week,  ex- 
cepting night  work,  which  is  less.  Minnesota 
has  strengthened  its  ten  hour  law  by  extend- 
ing the  penalty  for  violation  so  as  to  include 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments. 
The  States  of  Washington  and  California 
have  passed  eight  hour  day  laws  for  women. 
The  law  of  Washington  applies  to  the  usual 
mercantile  and  mechanical  establishments 
restaurants,  hotels  and  laundries,  but  the  Cali- 
fornia act  applies  also  to  telegraph,  telephone, 
express   and  transportation   offices. 

Massachusetts  forbids  the  employment  of 
women  in  textile  mills  between  6  P.  M.  and 
6  A.  M.  Nebraska  prohibits  employment  of 
women  after  10  P.  M.  in  "any  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  hotel 
or  restaurant."  This  was  recently  upheld  in 
Omaha  by  Judge  Estelle  in  a  case  appealed  to 
his  court  involving  a  woman  who  had  been 
required  to  work  in  a  restaurant  after  10  P. 
M.  Indiana  prohibits  "employment  of  women 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  between 
10  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M." 

In  New  York,  the  greatest  of  the  manu- 
facturing States,  which  formerly  prohibited 
the  employment  of  women  at  night  and  speci- 
fically stated  the  hours  between  which  women 
might  not  be  employed,  the  closing  hour  being 
9  P.  M.,  this  was  abolished  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  its  decision  of  June  14,  1907,  in  the 
case  of  William  vs.  the  People. 

In  New  Jersey  also  there  was  for  many 
years  a  statute  which  prohibited  employment 
of  women  in  mills  after  6  P.  M.  This  law  is 
held  by  Colonel  Lewis  Bryant,  State  factory 
inspector,  to  have  been  repealed  by  the  Leg- 
islative  act  of   1904. 


no 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM 


To  Censor  Our  Clothing, 

Mrs.  Florence  Clarke  Williams,  director  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Deportment,  believes 

that  there  should  be  a  board  of  censorship, 
the  members  of  which  should  have  the  power 
to  suppress  fashions  and  styles  "that  are  not 
only  offending  from  an  artistic  standpoint* 
but  are  absolutely  harmful  to  the  morals  of 
the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes." 


The  Social  Service  Nurse, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wadleigh,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  social  service  bureau  at  Belle vue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  city,  recently  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital  telling  how 
the  work  in  her  department  is  conducted.  As 
outlined,  the  object  of  the  social  worker  is 
to  aid  the  doctor  in  his  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment by  becoming  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  homes  of  patients.  When  the  depart- 
ment was  first  established  at  Bellevue  there 
was  only  one  nurse,  but  within  a  short  time 
several  others  were  added,  and  the  corps  is 
being  steadily  increased.  Miss  M.  W.  Osborn, 
superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Hospital  is 
trying  to  form  a  regular  band  of  social  work- 
ers in  that  institution. 

-II- 

Investigating  Factory  Laws, 

The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  is  start- 
ing a  campaign  of  its  own  against  factories 
which  are  not  observing  laws  by  sending 
to  workers  in  the  factories  circulars,  contam- 
ing  a  list  of  questions  with  answers  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  regarding  factory  work. 
One  question  is: 

"What  does  the  law  say  about  hours  of 
work?"  The  answer  in  the  circular  is  that 
women  cannot  be  compelled  to  work  more 
than  sixty  hours  a  week,  including  overtime; 
that  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  work  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day  unless  they  get  one 
short  day  or  holiday,  in  which  case  they 
could  work  twelve  hours  a  day  for  three  days 
in  the  week,  but  not  more;  that  no  child  un- 
der 14  can  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
a  week  and  that  no  child  can  work  before  6 
A.  M.  or  later  than  5  P.  M. 


"What  does  the  law  say  about  fire  esc2^>es  V 
is  another  question.  The  answer  is  that  all 
doors  must  be  tmlocked  during  working  hours, 
that  all  doors  must  open  outward,  that  all 
windows  must  be  without  bars  and  that  all 
halls  must  be  lighted.  The  rules  relating  to 
fire  escapes  and  fire  protection  generally  are 
then  given. 

The  rest  of  the  questions  relate  to  meals, 
provision  for  fresh  air  and  sanitation,  health 
conditions  and  the  safeguarding  of  machin- 
ery. The  factory  workers  are  asked  to  write 
to  the  officials  of  their  union  or  the  League 
if  any  of  these  conditions  are  violated. 

-II- 

Travelling    Welfare   Show, 

A  traveling  civic  welfare  exhibit,  which  at 
various  times  will  be  shown  in  every  ward  in 
Chicago,  is  the  latest  project  of  the  Woman's 
City  Club.  Members  of  the  Club  arc  at  work 
preparing  articles  for  the  exhibition,  which 
will  be  a  composite  demonstration  of  facb 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  child  and  civic 
life. 

The  School  Management  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  has  agreed  to  allow  the 
Club  the  use  of  school  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  Chicago.  In  most  instances  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  held  in  school  buildings,  but  in 
some  cases  woman's  clubrooms  will  be  used. 

Miss  Anna  Nicholes,  superintendent  of  the 
civic  work  of  the  Woman's  Civic  Qub  is 
one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  project.  She 
said  the  exhibition  will  be  so  arranged  as  to 
have  a  particular  application  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ward  in  which  it  is  being  shown. 

'The  feature  of  our  exhibit  will  be  that  it 
will  strike  directly  at  the  crying  need  in  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  being  shown,"  she  said. 
"For  instance,  when  we  move  into  the  dis- 
trict 'back  of  the  yards'  our  exhibits  will 
deal  principally  with  the  question  of  housing. 
We  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  with  the 
large  tracts  of  surrounding  prairie  land  there 
is  little  need  of  large  families  being  huddled 
together.  There  are  certain  features  which 
will  be  retained  as  the  exhibit  moves  from 
one  ward  to  another.  There  will  be  tabloid 
demonstrations  of  the  health  of  the  city,  and 
its   relation  to  births  and  deaths." 


WOMEN'S  WORK   IN  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


Ill 


Denies  Money  Was  Used, 

Grace  Strachan,  president  of  the  Wo- 
^eachers'  Association,  which  has  just 
5  fight  for  equal  pay  in  Greater  New 
ienies  that  money  was  used  to  influence 
ion  of  the  Legislature.  Miss  Strachan 
at  through  all  the  long  fight  not  one 
;d  been  paid  to  a  member  of  either  the 
or  Assembly,  and  she  denied  the  charge 
e  had  said  in  one  of  her  speeches  that 
teachers  had  paid  $100,000  in  legal  fees. 
:tual  expenses  to  the  teachers'  associa- 
r  lawyers  to  defend  the  teachers*  license 
r  drafting  the  bills  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
sre  between  $5,000  and  $6,000. 

-II- 

Women  Hurt  Suffrage  Cause, 

ne  time  it  was  thought  that  the  Eng- 
3USC  of  Commons  would  be  persuaded 
It  some  measures  of  woman  suffrage, 
now  regarded  as  most  improbable  and 
lor  that  has  changed  public  opinion  is 
schievous  violence  of  the  suffragettes 
Ives. 

came  the  affair  at  Westminster  and 
idow  smashing  crusade.     Then  follow- 

raid  on  the  Prime  Minister  while  he 
tending  a  banquet  held  in  connection 
le  female  education.  This  was  soon 
d  by  the  riotous  proceedings  in  the 
mple.  Mr.  Asquith  was  there  to  speak 
ilf  of   a  charitable  organization.     The 

created  by  the  suffragettes  was  so 
id  so  determined  that  the  Prime  Min- 


ister had  to  leave  the  temple  without  having 
been  able  to  say  more  than  a  single  sentence. 

-II- 

Mrs,  Stokes*  Letter, 

Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  has  declined  to  be 
come  a  member  of  the  Women's  Welfare 
Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
Like  all  Socialists,  Mrs.  Stokes  is  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  reform  measures  for  which 
the  members  of  the  Civic  Federation  are 
working  so  successfully.  She  expresses  this 
fact  most  frankly  in  a  letter  which  she  pub- 
lished in  The  Call, 

"Working  as  a  worker  with  the  workers," 
she  said.  "I  feel  myself  part  of  a  force  mak- 
ing for  their  speedy  and  final  emancipation 
from  economic  slavery;  but  were  I  to  work 
with  the  capitalists  for  the  workers,  I  should 
feel  myself  part  of  a  force  making  for  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  day  when  the 
workers  will  be  free  from  the  unjust  and 
unnecessary  burden  of  a  master  class." 

If  all  who  were  interested  in  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  the  working  woman 
should  take  this  stand  little  social  progress 
would  ever  be  made.  We  can  thank  the  So- 
cialists for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  make 
more  headway  in  this  direction. 

-II- 

Miss  LemlicWs  Appointment, 

Miss  Qara  Lemlich,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  shirt  waist  strike  in  New  York 
two  years  ago,  has  been  appointed  State  in- 
spector of  shirt  waist  shops,  under  the 
Factory  law. 


What  Others  Arc 
Saying 

A  Department  That  WW  Keep 
You  In  Touch  With  the  Trend 

• 

of  Public  Thought     :     :     :    : 

Edward    F.    McSweeney, 
Advocates  chairman  of  the  Board  of 

International  Trustees  of  the  Hospital 
Agreement.  for    Consumption,    Boston, 

,  Mass.,  believes  that  an  in- 

ternational aRreement  as  to  commodity  prices 
will  do  much  to  relieve  the  cost-of-living 
problem.  Speaking  before  the  American 
Economical  Association,  he  said: 

"Every  indication  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  commodity  prices,  which  have  been  ad- 
vancing steadily  for  fourteen  years,  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  for  an  indefinite  period.  Inas- 
much as  this  rise  will  not  be  accompanied 
by  an  equal  advance  in  wages,  the  possibil- 
ities of  industrial,  political,  and  other 
troubles  which  will  result  as  a  consequence 
are  unbounded.  This  conditiqn  only  fertil- 
izes the  field  of  radical  agitation,  and  makes 
possible  all  kinds  of  ignorant,  misdirected, 
and  insincere  attacks  on  established  forms  of 
government.  For  the  reason  that  the  causes 
underlying  this  advance  of  commodity  prices 
are  international,  agreement  as  to  the  exact 
facts  should  also  be  international,  and  what- 
ever remedies  are  possible  can  best  be  work- 
ed out  by  an  international  commission;  so 
that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  put  them 
into  effect  all  over  the  world  at  the  same 
time. 

*'An  international  agreement  as  to  the  cost 
of  living  will  not  bring  about  the  millennium 
but  it  will  be  certain  to  educate  the  world 
in  regard  to  the  causes  now  operating  to  pro- 
duce the  results  from  which  it  is  suffering. 
It  will  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  forces  trying 
to  break  down  existing  civilization,  which, 
with  all  its  faults,,  is  the  best  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  short,  an  interna' lin;-. I 
congress  on  the  cost  of  living  may  bring 
satisfactory  results  not  within  the  power  of 
the  nations,  acting  separately,  to  accomplish." 


Socialism 
And  Its 
Dangers. 


The  address  on  "Social- 
ism and  Its  Danger  to 
American  Institutions,"  de- 
livered before  the  New 
York  Catholic  Club  on  De- 


cember  19  by  Rev.  T.  J.   Shealy,   S.   J.,   was 


such  a  clear  exposition  of  the  character  of 

the  perils  which  threaten  this  country  that  we 

are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a  portion  of 
it  in  this  issue  of  The  Common  Cause. 

"Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, socialism  might  well  be  called  an  im- 
ported product,"  he  said.  "Few  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  which  estrang- 
ed labor  from  capital  and  fed  the  fever  of 
unrest  and  revolution  in  the  old  world, 
obtained  as  marked  determining  forces  in 
America.  But  the  times  are  significantly 
changed  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new 
situation  unlike  an3rthing  in  our  history.  The 
cause  of  this  change  is  not  far  to  seek. 

"Many  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
Europe  are  being  fast  transferred  to  our 
own  land.  The  pauperization  of  labor  is 
in  evidence.  Wealth  has  become  vastly 
more  concentrated  and  more  sefish.  There 
is  a  cut-throat  economy  of  supply  and 
demand,  of  unregulated  competition  which 
is  throttling  human  life.  There  is  an 
oligarchy  of  capital  behind  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
law  which  would  bargain  with  labor  as  a 
commodity  and  treat  as  chattel  American 
free-born  men.  There  is  a  muck-raking 
which  maddens  the  nostrils  of  honest  citi- 
zenship and  there  is  a  flaunted  luxury  which 
rankles  in  the  breast  of  the  struggling  masses. 
In  fine,  there  is  a  deep  impassioned  spirit  of 
unrest  abroad,  for  the  worker  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  even  liberty  and  equality  can 
lead  to  the  anarchy  of  individualism,  and 
when  applied  to  industry  can  produce  an  ap- 
paling  servitude.  This  in  turn  has  created 
a  class  consciousness  in  labor,  which  rises 
above  racial  diversity  and  prejudice  so  that, 
however  ineffective  the  efforts  to  socialize 
production  and  distribution  have  been,  there 
is  a  growing  socialization  of  thought  and  fccH' 
ing.  In  a  word,  we  have  today  a  socialism 
that  is  truly  racy  of  the  soil,  with  brain  and 
sinew,  with  heart  and  spirit  that  is  American. 
A  socialism  that  has  definiteness  in  its  aim, 
system  in  its  methods,  zeal  in  its  propaganda, 
and  which  has,  moreover,  not  only  the  arm  of 
disaffected  labor  in  its  batt1«»  H"*  but  the 
indefatigable  energy  of  the  trained  mind 
and  the  strategic  insight  of  experienced  lead* 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  SAYING 


"3 


ership.  It  has  many  distinct  and  vehement 
utterances  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press, 
on  the  curb-stone  and  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion. It  has  invaded  the  office  and  the  work- 
shop and  has  already  divided  the  school  and 
the  college.  There  is  no  place  beyond  its 
reach,  no  task  beyond  its  striving,  for  its 
sacrifice  is  commensurate  with  its  ambition." 


Socialism 

Means 

Destruction. 


"You   ask   me   how   this 
new    science   would    effect 


our     institutions*"     Father 
Shealy    continued.      "I    an- 
swer  that   it    aims   at    the 
reconstniction   of  our  whole  social  order  and 
to  reconstruct  it  means  to  pull  down  and  lay 
new  foundations. 

"In  its  economic  side  it  would  destroy  the 
right  to  private  property — a  right  enshrined 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  Fathers,  guar- 
anteed as  inalienable  in  our  Constitution — the 
rock  upon  which  our  republican  institutions 
are  built  and  around  which  our  civilization 
has  grown  up  into  such  magnificent  and 
majestic  proportions.  That  right  by  which, 
notwithstanding  its  many  abuses,  and  what  is 
not  abused  by  man? — our  freedom  is  made 
secure  and  by  which  law  becomes  the  principle 
of  liberty,  and  liberty  the  fair  fmif  and  bless- 
ing of  the  law  in  our  great  land. 

"In  its  political  side,  for  it  has  a  political 
side  and  a  political  party  ever  in  session,  it 
would  destroy  the  present  state  which  it  calls 
the  class  state,  and  erect  in  its  place  the 
work  state — which  is  intended  to  administer 
and  not  to  govern,  for  the  superman  of  the 
future  will  not  need  to  be  governed  and 
will  not  submit  to  government.  If,  there- 
fore, it  seeks  political  power,  it  does  so  not 
as  an  end  but  as  a  means.  It  would  use 
political  power  to  destroy  capitalism,  which 
alone  makes  political  power  possible  and 
a  necessity.  To  the  socialist  the  present 
political  state  is  but  a  huge  instrument  of 
slavery,  the  bulwark  of  the  dominant  and 
exploiting  classes.  There  will  be  no  need 
or  no  reason  for  it  when  the  classes  cease, 
and  there  will  be  nobody  above  and  nobody 
l>elow — no  master  and  no  servant.  Herein, 
indeed,  we  shall  have  a  revision  downwards, 
a  levelling  of  the  heights  to  the  leveller's  own 
level,  until  the  worker  is  restored  to  his 
birthright   of   sovereign  attributes.  . 

"In  its  moral  and  philosophical  side — for 
it  has  its  own  philosophy — social  movements 
always  follow  on  the  wake  of  a  philosophy. 
We  might  apply  to  it  what  Hallam  said  of 
the  system  of  Hobbes:  *It  would  sear  the 
heart  It  would  destroy  the  natural  law  of 
right  and  wrong,  it  would  confound  the 
notions  of  good  and  evil  in  a  servile  idolatry 
of  the   monstrous   Leviathan    it   creates,   and 


after  sacrificing  all  right  at  the  altar  of 
power,  would  deny  to  the  Omnipotent  the 
prerogative  of  dictating  the  laws  of  His 
own  worship.'  In  the  light  of  the  material- 
istic conception  of  history,  or  economic  de- 
terminism, according  to  which  the  whole 
soul-life  of  man  in  all  its  social,  political, 
moral  and  religious  concepts  is  nothing  but 
the  response  of  material  stimuli  and  neces- 
sarily changing  with  changing  economic  con- 
ditions, the  charter  of  our  liberty,  our  rights, 
natural,  inherent  and  inalienable,  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  And 
the  common  sense  of  the  Fathers,  so  far 
from  being  clear  intuition  of  original  justice, 
and  the  strong  consciousness  of  natural  law, 
is  but  th^  necessary  resultant  of  industrial 
development  in  the  British  colonial  system. 
Apart  from  the  moral  relations  essential  to 
human  life  and  fixed,  sacred,  and  immutable 
despite  their  apparent  change  as  applied  to 
the  eyerchanging  content  of  our  complex 
organism,  our  social  system  has  no  sanc- 
tion and  no  justification.  Neither  the  count- 
ing of  heads  nor  ballot  boxes,  nor  the  al- 
mighty power  of  the  majorities  can  make 
civic    obedience    a    rationabile    obsequium,    a 

reasonable  service,  unless  might  creates  right 
and  Leviathan  becomes  the  supreme  law  of 
the  world. 


Concerted 

Action 

Necessary. 


In  concluding,  Father 
Shealy  demonstrated  that 
the  imperative  need  of  the 
hour  was  for  concerted 
social  study  and  concerted 
social  action.  "The  social  question  is  more 
than  a  tariff  problem,"  he  said,  "more  than 
a  trust  problem,  more  than  any  party  prob- 
lem— it  is  a  problem  of  life  and  death,  for 
socialism  threatens  our  national  existence, 
our  homes  and  our  altars. 

"We  must,  indeed,  find  a  way  to  adjust 
the  forces  of  capital  and  labor,  and  make 
every  man  able  to  live  in  this  great  land 
of  God's  bounty,  to  the  full  stature  of  de- 
cent and  worthy  citizenship — ^by  a  wage  that 
is  truly  living  unto  the  fulness  of  strong  and 
liappy  manhood. 

Surely  God's  world  is  large  and  rich 
enough  for  all  and  His  divine  Providence 
over  the  world  is  not  bankrupt !  Surely 
there  is  wisdom  enough  in  *the  common 
sense'  of  the  Fathers  to  reconcile  our  differ- 
ences and  bring  labor  and  capital  into 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation.  But, 
gentlemen,  in  our  zeal  for  methods  let  us 
not  be  carried  away  by  the  strange  delusion 
and  most  baneful  tendency  of  our  time  to  les- 
sen or  ignore  personal  responsibility  and 
look    for    the    causes    of    things    in    external 


"4. 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  SAYING 


conditions  and  environment  This  tendency 
to  extemalism  is  the  extreme  error  of  Social- 
ism and  it  is  the  curse  of  legislation  and 
the  bureaus  of  education.  Reform  in  life  is 
not  to  come  from  without  but  from  within — 
not  from  mass  plays  and  formulas  but  from 
the  individual  and  collective  conscience. 
Legislation  has  its  own  splendid  service,  but 
it  cannot  give  life  and  ultimately  it  cannot 
control  life.  You  cannot  police  men  into  or- 
der and  you  cannot  barrack  men  into  order 
and  you  cannot  legislate  men  into  order. 
It  is  not  the  legalizing  but  the  human- 
izing and  the  moralizing  of  social  relations 
that  we  want.  The  law  of  the  heart  is  life's 
supreme  determinant  and  unless  the  heart  be 
morally  vitalized,  unless  men  are  educated 
to  the  discipline  of  self-control  from  within, 
State  control  from  without  cannot  save  us." 


The  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Sunday  Record  recently 
made  editorial  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
vate cable  companies  had 
greatly  reduced  their  rates  with  a  view  to 
making  a  profit  by  the  increase  of  business. 


State  Help 

V8. 

Self  Help. 


"Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,"  it  is  said,  "has 
sought  for  years  to  have  the  British  Empire 
acquire  and  operate  all  cable  lines  at  a  lower 
rate,  regardless  of  whether  there  was  a  huge 
deficit  or  not.  Now  an  American  'trust*  has 
done  this  at  its  own  risk,  and  solely  on  the 
chance  of  future  profit.  Nor  are  the  cable 
companies  a  trust,  for  there  is  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Marconi  wireless,  already  doing 
a  large  business. 

Of  course  the  governments  could  by  sub- 
sidy or  by  state  ownership  reduce  rates,  but 
this  would  have  compelled  others  to  help 
pay  the  cost,  'though  they  never  use  the 
cable.  State  and  municipal  ownership  have 
in  most  cases  failed  politically  and  econom- 
ically. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
state  Socialism,  or  municipal  Socialism,  will 
be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 

In  writing  upon  this  subject  to  The  New 
York  Times,  Mr.  F.  G.  R.  Gordon  said: 

State  and  municipal  ownership  have  almost 
always  proved  a  miserable  failure,  both 
politically  and  economically.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  many  who  would  feel  insulted 
to  be  called  Socialists  are  advocates  of  State 
and  municipal  ownership.  Statistics  show 
that  about  every  one  of  the  nearly  i,ioo 
municipally  owned  plants  in  Great  Britain 
could  be  operated  at  a  great  saving  to  the 
people,  with  just  as  good  service,  under  pri- 
vate   ownership.      The    State-owned    railways 


of  Europe  pay  one-half  the  rate  of  wages 
and  charge  twice  as  much  for  transportation 
as  our  privately  owned  lines,  and  so  it  is 
everywhere,  and  yet  the  Socialists  and  the 
uplifters  want  more  and  more  State  and 
municipal  Socialism. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  vis- 
ited the-  Labor  Temple  on 
December  17,  where  he 
spoke  of  the  opportunity 
of  the  Church  to  lead  in 
the  great  national  movement  for  social  better- 
ment. 


fioosevelt 
at  Labor 
Temple. 


"If  the  church  cannot  take  the  lead  in  such 
work,"  he  said,  "then  the  church  no  longer 
deserves  to  be  a  power  in  the  body  politic. 
And  by  the  church  I  mean  all  religious  bodies 
and  all  the  vast  body  of  religious  men  and 
women,  whatever  church  they  attend  or 
whether  they  attend  any  church  at  all.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  church  to  stand 
as  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition,  physical,  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  of  the  people.  Ours  is  a  democracy. 
The  experiment  means  nothing  unless  it  is 
kopt  a  democracy,  .and  to  do  this  every  social 
movement  must  have  its  expression  in  Uie 
lives  of  the  people  themselves. 

"I  don't  know  which  to  distrust  the  more — 
those  who  deliberately  blind  their  eyes  to  the 
need  for  betterment  and  who  look  on  at  the 
misery  of  others  without  trying  to  help  them 
out,  or  those  others  who  give  leadership  that 
tends  to  lead  our  people  astray  in  their  strug- 
gle for  betterment.  If  a  man  doesn't  recog- 
nize that  there  are  new  conditions  to  be  met, 
if  he  doesn't  realize  that  life  means  change 
and  that  changes  must  be  made  in  human 
arrangements  to  meet  the  changes  in  condi- 
tions, he  isn't  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  lead- 
ership. 

"Distrust  beyond  all  other  men  the  man 
who  gets  you.  to  follow  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  will  help  you  by  doing  something 
crooked  on  your  behalf.  Distrust,  too,  the 
man  who  counsels  you  to  enter  on  a  career 
of  revenge — of  righting  one  wrong  by  com- 
mitting another,  and  so  starting  an  endless 
chain  of  wrongdoing." 


An  amusing  debate  be- 
tween G.  Bernard  Shaw 
and  G.  K.  Chesterton,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the 
Fabian     Society     and     the 

Independent  Labor  Party  was  held  in  London 
a  few  weeks  ago.     The  debate  was  presided 

over  by  Hilaire  Belloc. 


Shaw 
vs. 
Chesterton 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  SAYING 


IIS 


The  proposition  debated  was  "That  a 
democrat  who  is  not  also  a  Socialist  is  no 
gentleman.' 
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Shaw,  who  opened  the  debate,  said  he  was 
not  there  to  argue  anything,  but  to  assert 
that  a  Democrat  who  was  not  also  a  Socialist 
was  not  a  gentleman.  He  said  that  in  the 
most  insulting  and  personal  sense  of  the 
words  he  would  define  these  terms  and  their 
alternatives. 

The  alternative  of  "gentleman"  was  "cad," 
He  did  not  know  the  exact  name  of  the 
alternative  to  "Socialism."  The  alternative  to 
"Democrat"  was  "idolator." 

By  Socialism,  Mr.  Shaw  said,  he  meant  a 
state  of  society  which  proceeded  from  one 
fixed  and  immutable  condition — that  the  en- 
tire income  of  the  country  should  be  divided 
exactly  equally  between  every  person  in  the 
country,  young  or  old,  without  regard  to  their 
industry  or  character,  without  regard  to  any- 
thing but  the  fact  that  they  were  live,  human 
beings. 

After  Mr.  Shaw  had  spoken  for  twenty 
minutes,  Mr.  Chesterton  began  to  discourse 
on  wooden  legs.  He  pictured  Socialism  as 
a  state  where  all  wooden  legs  would  be 
owned  by  the  Government. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "we  should  all  have 
to  leave  our  wooden  legs  in  the  State  cloak- 
room every  night  and  call  for  them  in  the 
morning.  I  can  conceive  that  there  would  be 
some  advantages.  No  man,  I  suppose,  would 
be  able  to  accumulate  a  huge  stock  of  wooden 
legs  or  pawn  or  steal  another  man's  wooden 

leg,   but ^    and   he   completed   his   picture 

by  stating  his  belief  that  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate property  was  like  cutting  off  a  man's 
human  leg:  and  giving  him  a  wooden  one, 
which  would  be  doled  out  every  morning. 


Declaring   the    "parasitic 
To  Study  rich"  in  America  must  be 

"Parasite  controlled    before    the    ad- 

Bich."  vances    of    Socialism    and 

anarchy  can  be  checked. 
Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam,  of  Yale,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic  Society,  has 
announced  himself  in  favor  of  a  scientific 
investigation  into  the  remarkable  class  that 
has  instituted  monkey  dinners  in  Newport 
and  all-night  snake  dances  in  New  York  He 
said : 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
wealthy  families  in  our  country  often  con- 
tain a  number  of  parasitic  members — that  is, 
members  who  derive  a  large  income  from 
society  without  rendering  any  appreciable 
economic  or  public  service  in  return. 

"These  general  and  obvious  facts  need, 
however,  to  be  examined  Jiistorically  and 
statistically  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  reaction  of  prosperity  on 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  conditions  which 
determine  it. 

"We  gather  the  budgets  of  workingmen, 
but  not  of  club  men;  we  collect  the  statistics 
of  involuntary  unemployment,  but  not  of 
voluntary  idleness;  our  study  of  social  condi- 
tions on  the  East  Side  has  not  been  extended 
to  the  West  Side. 

"And  yet,  how  can  we  understand  the 
cause  of  national  decadence,  that  great  and 
perennial  question  of  history  as  well  as  of 
practical  politics,  unless  we  unflinchingly  ex- 
amine its  phenomena  during  the  growing 
period  ? 

"These  parasitic  members  of  the  so-called 
'leisure  class'  should  be  peculiarly  useful 
specimens  for  economic  study  in  our  country, 
because  they  are  not  under  the  social  pressure 
of  the  feudal  system  inherited  in  the  older 
countries  of  Europe  from  time  when  wealth 
meant  land  ownership,  and  land  ownership 
of  necessity  involved  public  duties. 

"Many  of  this  class  walk  our  streets,  elo- 
quent but  unconscious  arguments  for  So- 
cialism, terrible  examples  for  the  moralist, 
living  texts  for  sermons,  rich  material  for 
the  problem  novelist,  but  still  comparatively 
neglected  by  the  economist,  the  sociologist 
and  the  statistician. 
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American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day 
By  Jessie  Wallace  Hughan.  New  York:  John 
Lane   Compony.     $1.25   net,   postage   12  cents. 

There  is  so  much  valuable  information  in 
this  book  that  it  may  be  recommended  to  any 
person  who  desires  to  secure  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  So- 
cialist Movement  in  America.  In  reading  it, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  one  fact  in 
mind:  Miss  Hughan  is  an  Opportunist  of 
the  Hlllquit-Spargo  type,  and  this  sympathy 
with  conservative  modes  of  thought  crops  out 
in  many  places.  This  tendency  is  particular- 
ly apparent  in  the  chapter  where  she  attempts 
to  show  that  it  is  the  individual  Sociahst  and 
not  Socialism  itself  that  is  opposed  to  relig- 
ion and  the  home,  but  here,  as  in  several  oth- 
er places,  her  honesty  prevents  her  from  mak- 
ing out  a  satisfactory  case. 

"Since  freedom  in  religious  belief  is  a  per- 
sonal right  which  the  Socialists  maintain  as 
essential  to  democracy,"  she  says  (p.  160), 
"the  notion  that  Socialism  is  an  enemy  to  re- 
ligion appears  at  first  glance  absurd,  .  .  . 
As  has  been  seen,  the  economic  interpretation 
of  history  dominates  the  Socialist  philosophy. 
and  no  institution  is  therefore  held  perma- 
nently sacred ;  religion,  the  state,  and  the 
present  form  of  the  family  are  outgrowth  of 
the  bourgeois  system,  and  as  such  are  as 
subject  to  change  as  were  the  corresponding 
institutions  at  the  close  of  the  classical  per- 
iod." 

And,  on  page  162: 

"While    the    spokesman    of    SoeiaUsm    in 
America  affirm  with  one  accord  this  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  toward  religion,  certain  of 
these,  including  A.  M,  Lewi;  and  George  -Al- 
lan  England,   follow   Behcl  and  Fcrri  in  bal- 
ing their  neutrality  upon  the  confidence  that  , 
religious  beliefs   are   destined    to   perish   with 
the   extension   of   scientific   education."         ' 
.\t     to    the     family.     Miss     Hughan     sa-ys: 
"Tlie  family,  like  the  church,  is   freciuf-ntly 
charged  with  being  an  object  of  S.^ci.ili^.i   at- 
tack, and  in  this  case  also  we  have  th.e  reiter 


ation  of  neutrality  by  the  Socialists  them- 
selves. The  foundation  for  the  charge  exists 
chiefly  in  the  .  .  .  attitude  of  Marxians  to- 
ward present  institutions." 

"Arthur  Morrow  Lewis  makes  the  state- 
ment that  any  fundamental  change  in  econom- 
ic relations  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  family, 
among  other  social  institutions,  and  La  Monte 
believes  that  the  family  of  the  future,  while 
probably  monogamous,  will  not  be  compeUed 
to  assume  this  form"   (p.  164). 

"The  CommitnisI  Manifesto,  followed  by 
many  other  Socialist  utterances,  has  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  moralists  by  accusing  in  un- 
measured terms  the  'bourgeois'  family  and  of- 
fering no  substitute  in  its  place.  A  few 
writers,  notably  Bebel  and  Bax,  with  a  negli- 
gible following  in  this  cotmtry,  anticipate 
frankly  a  new  type  of  family,  ranging  from 
trial  marriage  to  a  relation  more  or  less  ap- 
proaching free  iove.  It  is  the  unofficial  writ- 
ings of  these  radicals,  together  with  the  gen- 
erally critical  attitude  of  Socialists  toward 
the  abuses  of  the  family,  that  have  supplied 
material    for   the   charges   before   mentioned." 

It  is  apparent  that  Miss  Hughan  intends  to 
be  fair  in  her  treatment  of  the  socialistic 
philosophy,  and  we  can  thank  her  for  being 
so  frank  in  her  manner  of  handling  the  un- 
savory morsels  that  honesty  compelled  her  to 
consider.  Instead  of  dodging  the  questions. 
indignantly  denying  that  they  exist,  or  avoid- 
ing all  mention  of  them,  as  so  many  Oppor- 
tunists have  done,  she  has  given  us  the  best 
explanation  she  could  find,  and  we  must  com- 
mend her  courage,  even  when  we  cannot 
agree  with  her  conclusions. 

One  point  in  the  book  to  which  real  So- 
cialijt«-^ll  object  most  strenuously  is  her  a;- 
tf'inpt  to  read  the  Marxian  theory  of  surplus- 
,'value  out  of  the  philosophy.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  Opportunists,  recognizing  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  of  "surplus-value,"  have 
sought  to  lead  the  uninitiated  to  believe  that 
it  is  no  longer  one  nf  the  basic  principles  of 
Socialism.  Apparently.  Miss  Hughan  actually 
'  thinks  that  this  is  so.  when,  as  a  matter  01 
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fact,  without  this  theory  to  fortify  it,  the 
whole  structure  of  Marxian  Socialism  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  Another  point  that  will 
meet  with  unfriendly  criticism  from  Social- 
ists is  the  frank  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  the  disciples  of  Marx  have  failed  to  set 
forth  a  clear  statement  regarding  the  most 
important  problems  of  incentive,  assignment, 
and  renumeration.  It  may  be  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  be  some  time  before  Miss 
Hughan's  volume  will  be  accepted  as  a  stand- 
ard text-book  by  Socialists.  It  is  too  honest 
to  please  them,  though  is  not  quite  honest 
enough  to  meet  the  approval  of  non-Social- 
ists. As  a  history  of  the  movement,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  value,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
as  widely  read  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

OoOoo 

The  Superstition  Called  Socialism.  By  G. 
W.  De  Tunzelmann.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.    $1.50. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  Socialism — especially  those  who  de- 
sire to  write  or  speak  about  these  fallacies — 
will  find  Mr.  De  Tunzelmann's  book  of  the 
greatest  value.  Not  only  has  he  covered 
every  phase  of  the  question  but  he  has  pre- 
sented his  arguments  so  simply  and  clearly 
that  even  such  ordinarily-intricate  problems 
as  the  Marxian  doctrines  of  "economic  de- 
terminism," "exchange  value,"  and  "surplus- 
value,"  are  made  perfectly  plain.  It  is  such 
interpretation  of  Marx  and  Engels  that  are 
needed,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  does  the 
work  so  thoroughly  will  assure  him  a  size- 
able army  of  readers. 

"As  an  example  of  the  utter  absurdities  dc- 
ducible  from  Marx's  contention  (regarding 
exchange  value)  "  said  De  Tunzelmann,  "sup- 
pose a  capitalist  to  expend  99.600  pounds  on  a 
diamond,  and  400  pounds  as  a  year's  wages 
to  a  diamond-cutter  for  cutting  it.  Then, 
suppose  the  capitalist  to  sell  it  for  110,000 
pounds,  making  a  profit  of  10.000  pounds,  rep- 
resenting 10  per  cent,  profit  on  his  initial 
outlay.  According  to  Marx,  this  sum  of  10.- 
000  pounds  must  have  been  obtained  by  de- 
frnuding  the  diamond-cutter  of  a  portion  of 
his  wages  for  the  year's  work.  That  is  to 
say.  the  diamond-cutter's  due  for  his  year's 
work  was  10400  pounds,  while  the  capitalist 
should  receive  no  remuneration,  either  for 
his  initial  outlay,  or  for  the  time,  trouble,  and 
expense  involved  in  finding  a  purchaser.  This 
illustration  was  given  in  the  writer's  opening 


speech  in  a  debate  on  the  Marxian  system,  in 
which  he  represented  the  Anti-Socialist  Union 
of  Great  Britain,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
principal  luminary  of  one  of  die  Socialist 
parties,  which  had  issued  the  challenge.  The 
Socialist  opponent  evaded  dealing  with  it  un- 
til he  had  been  challenged  twice,  in  the  writ- 
er's second  and  final  speeches.  Being  thus 
driven  to  make  some  reference  to  it,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  asking,  in  his  final  reply,  *If 
the  10,000  pounds  did  not  come  from  the 
diamond-cutter's  wages,  where  did  it  come 
from  ?  •  " 

De  Tunzelmann  devotes  considerable  space 
to  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  des.- 
cription  of  the  European  Socialist  groups  and 
their  aims.  As  these  group-distinctions  ap- 
ply almost  equally  as  well  to  American  So- 
cialists, the  student  of  Socialism  in  this 
country  will  find  much  useful  information 
and  many  effective  arguments  in  this  section 
of  the  volume.  The  several  Utopian  schemes 
of  Socialism  are  also  considered  in  detail,  and 
the  pseudo-philosophical  basis  of  Socialism  is 
painstakingly  contrasted  with  the  philosophical 
basis  of  real  social  reform.  In  fact,  no  phase 
of  the  question  has  been  neglected  or  evaded, 
and  the  book  is  marked  by  most  illuminating 
illustrations,  all  tending  to  make  the  befud- 
dling theories  of  Socialism  comprehensible 
to  the  man  on  the  street. 

"There  can  be  no  question,  for  any  thought- 
ful student  of  history,"  says  the  author,  "that 
the  development  of  parasitical  tendencies  is 
the  most  dangerous  disease  with  which  any 
nation  or  community  can  be  afflicted.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  they  will 
inevitably  lead  to  fatal  disaster.  The  diseases 
of  the  body  politic  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  human  body.  There  is  a  sim- 
ilar resemblance  between  those  who  profess 
to  cure  them.  In  the  case  of  the  human  body 
we  have  the  qualified  physician  and  the  ad- 
vertising quack.  The  latter  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  body  or  its  diseases,  but  is 
quite  prepared  to  supply  an  infallible  remedy. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  such  quacks — 
those  who  believe  in  their  own  powers  and 
those  who  don't.  The  latter  are  comparative- 
ly harmless,  for  what  they  want  is  the  money 
of  their  dupes.  They  will  generally  supply 
remedies  as  harmless  as  useless.  The  former 
are  more  dangerous,  for  they  expect  to  suc- 
ceed: and  when  simpler  remedies  fail,  they 
will  resort  to  the  most  risky  methods,  with  the 
sublime  self-confidence  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  depths  of  ignorance.  A  quack  of  this 
type  would  willingly  undertake  to  banish  every 
parasite  in  the  human  body  and  would  end  by 
killing  the  patient.    The    physician,    on    the 
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other  hand,  would  be  perfectly  aware  that  the 
only  available  method  of  completely  eradicat- 
ing the  internal  parasites  of  the  human  body 
would  be  by  burning  or  boiling  the  body  it- 
self. He  would,  therefore,  turn  his  attention 
to  reducing  their  numbers  as  far  as  possible 
by  methods  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
both  safe  and  efficacious." 

There  are  safe  and  sane  and  unsafe  and  in- 
sane theories  in  present-day  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
to  learn  how  to  discriminate  between  them, 
and  it  is  by  reading  books  like  "The  Super- 
stition Called  Socialism"  that  this  power  of 
•discrimination  can  be  developed.  The  Com- 
mon Cause  expects  to  quote  from  it  frequent- 
ly,  and  we  unhestitatingly  advise  all  students 
of  Socialism  to  read  it 

Old  Time  Makers  of  Medicine,  By  James 
J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor 
of  The  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous 
Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of 
Medicine.  New  York:  Fordham  University 
Press.     Price  $2.00;   postage,   15  cents. 

No  scientist  has  done  more  to  correct  pop- 
ular opinions  regarding  the  history  of  science 
than  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  and  this  volume  is 
another  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  this  subject.  Most  of  us  were  brought 
up  to  believe  that  the  Middle  Ages  quite  de- 
served the  title  "Dark  Ages" — that  the  reason 
we  knew  so  little  about  them  was  that  there 
was  nothing  much  worth  knowing — and  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Walsh 
that  we  now  realize  our  mistake.  So  far 
from  doing  nothing  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  such  stupendous  achievements  were 
recorded  that  readers  of  Dr.  Walsh's  new 
volume  cannot  fail  to  agree  with  him  that 
this  period  should  be  regarded  as  the  "Bright 
Ages,"  instead  of  being  dismissed  as  though 
they  were  "dark,"  or  barren  of  progress. 

The  present  work,  issued  from  the  Ford- 
ham University  Press,  proves  conclusively 
that  our  impressions  regarding  the  neglect 
of  science  during  the  Middle  Ages  were 
founded  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than 
our  own  ignorance.  Indeed,  this  period  was 
especially  great  where  often  thought  weakest 
— in  its  applications.  Mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, architecture,  logic  and  the  medical  scien- 
ces made  magnificent  progress.  Great  sur- 
geons developed  their  art  until  they  were  per- 


forming practically  all  of  our  operations — 
even  those  that  are  regarded  as  our  most 
modern  discoveries.  They  discovered  anaes- 
thetics, too,  and  boasted  of  getting  union  by 
first  intention  with  their  antiseptics.  They 
filled  teeth  with  gold,  and  other  metals,  and 
in  many  ways  anticipated  modem  dentistry. 
Their  medical  education  had  higher  standards 
than  ours  and  their  pure  drug  laws  were  more 
stringent.  Leprosy  was  probably  as  conmion 
as  tuberculosis  is  to-day,  yet  they  eradicated 
it  by  sanitary  regulations,  and,  as  Dr.  Walsh 
shows  clearly,  their  hospitals  were  so  com- 
plete in  every  way  that  we  do  little  more  than 
"imitate"  them  in  constructing  our  most  up- 
to-date  institutions. 

There  is  nothing  dull  in  the  story  of  the 
"Old  Time  Makers  of  Medicine"  as  Dr.  Walsh 
tells  it.  He  begins  with  the  Early  Christian 
medical  writers,  some  of  whom  are  classics 
and  have  been  often  reprinted  in  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  Jew- 
ish physicians  and  how  much  they  did,  es- 
pecially for  medical  practice.  Above  all  the 
place  of  the  Arabs  in  history  particularly  in 
science  is  shown.  They  were  taught  by  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews  of  the  earlier  ages, 
carried  on  science  and  philosophy  for  some 
centuries  very  well  and  then  seriously  hurt 
both.  The  story  so  frequently  repeated  that 
to  them  we  owe  the  preservation  of  science 
and  especially  of  the  medical  sciences  during 
the  Middle  Ages  is  an  absurd  exaggeration 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  writers  dur- 
ing the  last  generation  or  two  have  been  only 
too  willing  to  discredit  Christianity  by  exalt- 
ing the  Arabs.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages 
comes  the  great  university  period  which  lit- 
erally laid  the  foundations  of  our  modem 
science  deep  and  broad  in  a  marvelous  out- 
burst of  intellectual  achievement  as  signifi- 
cant in  science  as  in  the  arts  and  literature 
and  education. 

As  Dr.  Walsh  says  in  his  introduction  to 
this  volume,  the  book  is  intended  to  empha- 
size the  "puzzling  question,  how  it  is  that  men 
made  important  discoveries  and  inventions, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  forgot  about  them  so 
that  they  have  to  be  made  over  again?  This 
is  as  true  in  medical  science  and  in  medical 
practice  as  in  every  other  department  of  hu- 
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man  effort  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
mankind  should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  progress 
in  medicine  and  surgery  that  has  been  made 
in  recent  years,  yet  the  history  of  the  past 
would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  its 
unlikelihood,  it  might  well  come  about." 

OoOoo 
The  Gift  of  Sleep.    By  Bolton  Hall.    New 
York :    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25  net 

Although  sleep  is  one  of  the  commonest  ex- 
periences of  mankind,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
concerning  which  we  know  comparatively  lit- 
tle. Among  the  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject few,  if  any,  are  for  the  general  reader, 
and  it  is  because  Mr.  Hall's  book  meets  this 
demand,  and  meets  it  so  attractively,  that  we 
can  predict  that  it  will  enjoy  a  wider  popular- 
ity than  books  on  such  subjects  usually  at- 
tain. As  it  is  our  purpose  to  point  out  the 
most  striking  features  of  this  volume  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  Common  Cause,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  it  in  detail  at  this  time, 
but  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising  its  per- 
usal, especially  by  those  who  are  unable  to  en- 
joy God's  great  gift  of  sleep. 

ooOoo 

Psychology  of  Politics  and  History,  By 
Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe,  A.  M.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  "Psychology  of  Politics  and  History," 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe,  professor  of  economics 
and  history  at  the  Duquesne  University  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburgh,  is  both  a  timely  and 
a  useful  volume.  It  is  timely  because  of  the 
constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of 
psychology  and  particularly  important  be- 
cause of  the  flood  of  light  which  such  an  in- 
telligent and  clear  application  of  psychologi- 
cal principles  throws  upon  the  intensely  prac- 
tical subject  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 
Politics,  in  its  broad,  statesmanlike  sense,  is 
at  present  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  what  there  is  in  human  action — as 
the  manifestation  of  human  nature — is  here 
shown  with  a  breadth  of  view  that  cannot 
but  give  political  history  a  new  and  more  vi- 
tal meaning  to  the  student  of  statesmanship. 
The  author  has  said: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  show 
what  are  the  general  and  fundamental  laws 
and  tendencies  that  govern  this  movement 
(the  progress    or    decay    of    nations).    Un- 


doubtedly geographical  surroundings  and  oth- 
er external  elements  all  play  a  very  important 
part  in  starting  and  individualizing  tlie  life 
of  a  nation.  .  .  .  But,  as  we  shall  show,  the 
real  laws  that  govern  the  internal  movement 
of  nations  are  internal  and  not  external.  .  . 
It  is  the  psychological  laws  that  chiefly  af- 
fect the  progress  and  deterioration  of  nations. 
Human  passions,  human  desires,  and  the  com- 
plex movements  of  the  human  mind  are  the 
real  elements  that  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration." 

This,  then  is  the  purpose  of  the  book,  and 
the  promises  of  the  author  are  fulfilled.  His 
style  is  pleasingly  simple,  and  the  unfolding 
of  his  plan  is  both  convincing  and  stimulat- 
ing. 

ooOoo 

The  End  of  Strife.  By  John  W.  Batdorf. 
New  York:    Broadway  Publishing  Co. 

There  have  been  many  discoveries  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  have  worked  revo- 
lutions, brought  blessings  to  mankind  and 
caused  humble  men  to  be  numbered  among 
the  immortals,  but  the  man  who  discovers  a 
practical  and  successful  way  to  do  away  with 
"strife"  will  certainly  be  given  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  civilized  world.  This,  Mr. 
Batdorf  claims,  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  and  laws  laid  down 
in  his  interesting  little  book. 

Starting  with  the  statement  that  Article  5 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  outlines  the  pow- 
er possessed  by  the  people  for  justice,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  that  the  people  "legally  and  properly  ad- 
vance constitutionally  under  the  exact  form 
of  law."  For  this  purpose  he  suggests  two 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  he  calls 
the  "Equal  Opportunity  Amendments,"  and 
which  will  "afford  the  remedy  by  their  self- 
governing,  inherent  legal  force,  and  are  log- 
ical, practical  and  practicable."  These  two 
amendments  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
benefits  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

Would  give  the  Trust  perfect  freedom  to 
transact  business:  make  useless  the  operation 
of  the  Sherman  law,  make  actual  corporate 
capital  absolutely  safe,  and  tend  to  give  for  its 
use  a  ten  per  cent  annual  dividend. 

Cause  competition  to  again  rule  business  af- 
fairs by  automatically  forcing  corporations  to 
compete  with  each  other  to  gain  the  consum- 
ers' trade,  and  give  to  government  the  veto 
power  to  prevent  destructive  corporate  com- 
petition. 
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vc  to  every  corporate  worker  the  owner- 
of  his  job,  and  make  him  a  co-partner 
1  capital 

ause   the   tendency  of  wage   to  ever   in- 

ise,  and,   at   the   same   time,   the   cost   of 

nmodity  to  ever  decrease. 

Jive  to  the  corporate  worker  the  highest 

ing  wage,  judging  him  by  his  varability  of 

tion  and  wor&  in  the  production  of  com- 

odity,  when  measured  by  the  consumer  upon 

s  commendability. 

Give  to  the  corporate  worker  his  share  of 
jccess  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  been  paid  a  wage. 

Would  forever  cure  industrial  war,  and 
labor  strikes  and  lockouts  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past 

Governments  could  then  provide  a  pension- 
ed capital  for  old  age  without  the  aid  of  the 
workers,  but  based,  in  its  calculation,  by  the 
total  wage  received,  which,  also,  would  act  as 
industrial  insurance  while  he  lived  and  work- 
ed. 

Would  take  off  the  burden  upon  personality 
caused  by  the  tariff  tax  upon  what  we  eat  and 
wear,  and  lay  the  geometric  tax  upon  the  in- 
animate centralized  income,  in  order  to  pay 
its  due  to  governm^t 

Cause  a  just  distribution  of  our  future 
earned  wealth  to  the  many  rather  than  to  the 
few,  by  giving  to  the  worker  the  power  of  re- 
tention of  the  full  product  of  his  labor,  so  as 
to  produce  equality  and  give  equity  to  every 
citizen,  by  governmental  dictum  in  the  opera- 
tion of  autocratic  basic  law. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Batdorf  are  interest- 
ing and  the  book  is  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

Some  of  its  more  salient  points  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  author  in  an  early  number  of 
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Socialism:  Tracts  for  the  Times.  New 
York:    America  press. 

There  has  been  so  great  a  call  for  the  var- 
ious articles  on  Socialism  which  have  appear- 


ed in  The  Catholic  Mind  since  1903,  The 
American  Press  has  reprinted  them,  and  they 
are  now  obtainable  in  a  single  volume.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  character  of  the 
articles  as  they  have  already  taken  their  place 
among  the  important  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature on  Socialism.  Although  attractively 
printed  and  well  bound  in  cloth,  the  price  is 
but  50  cents. 

Francisco  Ferrer;  Criminal  Conspirator. 
By  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  St.  Louis :  B.  Herd- 
er.   Price  15  cents. 

So  much  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
Francisco  Ferrer  that  it  is  a  relief  to  read 
Dr.  Ryan's  scholarly  analysis  of  the  case. 
Basing  his  study  upon  William  Archer's  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  McClure*s  Magazine, 
in  November  and  December,  191  o,  the  author 
shows  that  the  former  was  so  biased  against 
the  religious  congregations  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  so  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  with  which  Ferrer 
was  identified,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  facts 
that  actually  explain  this  much-misrepresented 
incident.  Those  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  Ferrer  will  find  the  facts  entertaining- 
ly presented  in  this  little  book. 

Hilaire  Belloc  has  an  article  in  The  Catho- 
lic World  for  January  that  should  be  read  by 
every  person  who  is  anxious  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  that  we  term  "cap- 
italism." It  plays  havoc  with  the  theories  of 
Socialism.  Another  series  of  articles,  in 
which  the  old  Utopian  ideals  will  be  compared 
with  the  Socialism  of  to-day,  is  announced  to 
be^in  in  February. 
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What  We  Are 


Doing 


to 


Make  Socialism  Unnecessary 

•If  the  Socialists  are  right,  and  it  is  our  system  of  private  owner- 
ship of  property  that  is  the  cause  of  all  our  social  ills,  the  only  hope 
for  Humanity  is  to  change  our  methods  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. 

If  Socialism  is  right,  the  efforts  we  make  to  improve  present- 
day  conditions  represent  a  sheer  waste  of  time,  money  and  energy. 

If  Socialism  is  right,  the  Social  Reform  measures  for  which  we 
have  fought  and  are  still  fighting,  are  worse  than  useless.  Nothing 
that  man  can  ever  do  will  check  the  terrible  disaster  that  is  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 

Economic  Determinism 
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But,  IS  the  Socialist  right? 

Are   things  going   from  bad  to  worse? — Are  the  poor  growing 
poorer — the  weak,  weaker  ? 

g  Is  the  wage-earner  steadily  becoming  more  and  more  a  "Wage 

~  Slave"  for  whom  there  is  but  one  hope: 

Confiscation  and  Revolution  ? 

i  In  the  APRIL  number,  THE  COMMON  CAUSE  will  begin  the 

publication  of  a  series  of  articles  that  will  answer  these  questions — 
and  answer  them  so  definitely  that  the  reader  can  have  no  further 
•doubt  as  to  the 


Absurdity  of  Socialism's  Assertions  and  Pretensions 


These  articles  will  show: 

That  Socialism's  Theories  are  Absurd 
That  Socialism's  "Facts"  are  Fallacious 


IZED  AND  NEVER  WILL  BE. 

This  World  is  NOT  going  to  the  dogs — Things  are  getting  better 
and  better  every  day — It  is  only  the  Socialist,  with  his  distorted 
view  of  life,  who  is  mentally  incapable  of  seeing  FACTS  AS  THEY 
ARE. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  features  that  combine  to  make 

THE  COMMON  CAUSE  for  April 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  NUMBER  WE  HAVE  YET  ISSUED. 
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The  Development  of  Popular  Reform 

An  Interview  with  Henry  Watterson 

By  Edward  J.  Ussner 


.iE  activities  of  Henry  Watterson, 
tditor,  statesman,  dominating  figure 
is  party,  and,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
,  spokesman  of  the  South,  have  been 
ly  the  fighting  of  shams  and  such 
encies  of  government  as  veered  to- 
1  paternalism.  Modern  in  all  his 
3,  the  distinguished  journalist  holds 
be  view  that,  if  the  State  governs 
erly,  the  people  will  prosper.  He 
not  believe  in  stmiptuary  laws  or 
le  province  of  the  government  to  in- 
:  the  field  of  business,  as  long  as 
latter  keeps  within  the  law. 

Watterson  and  Tilden. 

ick  in  1876,  he  stood  shoulder     to 


« « 


•*« 


nn»«  1 


of  a  protective  tariff  was  beyond  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  government, 
which  was  entering  the  field  of  busi^ 
ness  instead  of  merely  confining  jtseli 
to  the  raising  of  taxes  for  our  support 
He  has  never  departed  from  this  creed. 

Since  1868,  Henry  Watterson  has 
made  The  Courier- Journal  a  dominating 
influence.  He  is  the  last  of  the  great 
editors  and,  despite  the  changing  ten- 
dencies in  journalism  whereby  the  news 
section  has  greatly  overshadowed  the 
editorial  page,  the  influence  of  personal 
journalism,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
still  holds  sway.  The  Wattersonian  edi- 
torial means  the  same  to-day  as  it  always 
has — this  because  dear  "Marse  Henry" 
never  writes  unless  he  has  something  tc 
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more    so— and  is  no  tyro  in  thd  art  of 
fathoming  political  motives. 

The  Morals  of  Parties. 

"Political  parties  are,  when  all  is  said, 
mere  organizations  existing  to  secure  of- 
fices,*' he  said  to  me.  "Their  morals 
are,  like  those  of  the  individual,  never 
any  better  than  the  conventions  demand, 
and  not  infrequently  a  good  deal  worse 
than  public  opinion  requires.  But  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  proletariat 
insist  upon  any  reform,  intelligently  and 
with  vigor,  that  reform  becomes  possible. 
The  people,  in  the  final  analysis,  rule, 
and  the  government  is  as  bad  as  the  ma- 
jority permit  it,  by  contributory  negli- 
gence, to  be.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  voters  realize  that  the  nation's  affairs 
are  their  own  and  that  they  are  attend- 
ing strictly  to  their  own  business  when 
they  insist  upon  a  more  business-like 
administration  of  those  affairs,  better 
national  economy  will  result.  There  is 
a  close  kinship  between  large  balances 
in  savings  banks  and  a  better  system 
of  checks  and  balances  in  government. 
There  are  undoubtedly,  in  either  party, 
many  disaffected  persons  who  might  be 
repartitioned  with  closer  affinity  and 
better  agreement.  There  are  also,  in 
both  parties,  many  nondescripts  rattling 
around  as  leaders.  But  the  party  labels 
are  still  intact  and  they  are  likely  to 
stick  for  a  long  time  yet. 

"The  sole  way  to  chasten  a  party  in 
possession  is  to  turn  it  out.  No  Party 
was  ever  known  to  change  its  character 
in  office.  Hunger  and  thirst  are,  there- 
fore, the  safest  reformers.  They  do  bring 
the  boys  to  a  realizing  sense  much 
more  surely  and  expeditiously  than 
through  any  other  agency.  The  lack 
of  a  middle  or  third  party  undoubtedly 


robs  our  public  life  of  a  needful  bal 
wheel.  This  is  nowise  supplied  by  ; 
side-shows  as  the  Prohibitionists 
Socialists.  They  are  too  narrow 
radical  to  exert  a  wholesome  influc 
They  chiefly  muddle  the  campaigns 
annoy  the  managers.  'Fusion  ticl 
and  non-partisan  nominations  provi 
tile  because  they  are  usually  dishoi 
deceiving  only  those  who  want  to  be 
ceived.  The  politicians,  as  a  rule, 
a  cowardly  set.  Without  much  re| 
either  to  tendencies  or  consequei 
they  follow  what  seems  to  be  the  m 
tude." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  m 
ments  looking  toward  the  reform 
party  organizations?"     I  asked. 

"Reform  is  an  attribute  of  the  'oi 
not  of  the  4ns.'  Agitation  is  the  mo 
of  enlightenment  as  truly  as  necessit 
the  mother  of  invention.  The  langi 
of  agitation  is  not  always  applicabl 
the  business  of  legislation.  When  A 
ham  Lincoln  came  to  the  presidency, 
radical  abolitionists  believed  that  the 
of  slavery  was  then  and  there  achie 
Many  of  them  fought  Lincoln  sava 
because  he  would  not  immediately  i 
a  decree  terminating  what  they  coc 
ered  'a  league  with  death  and  a  co^ 
ant  with  hell.'  History  in  many  v 
repeats  itself." 

The  Modern  Agitator. 

Mr.  Watterson  admitted  that  he 
not  think  much  of  the  typical  agit; 
of  the  present  day.     He  sketched 
in  this  way: 

"Voluminous  of   speech,    fearless 
consequence,    born     preachers,     m 
philosophers,    humanitarians.     'To 
with  political  economy — every  man 
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own  political  economist. '  To  hell  with  the 
constitution  and  the  courts  of  law' — he  is 
DO  leader  of  men  nor  worthy  of  the  con- 
fKlence  of  the  plain  people  who  cannot 
show  them  a  livelier  thing  or  two ! 

"But  to  inspire  belief,  to  command 
alliance,  to  interpret  the  requirements 
of  the  plain  people,  he  must  come  ^s 
John  the  Baptist,  Savonarola  or  Ignatius 
Loyola,  seeking  nothing  for  himself — 
not  even  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 
The  power  of  truth  is  spiriuuL  Ap- 
plied to  human  affairs,  ttt  ^ry  is  its 


and  restraints,  and  fly  to  the  embrace  of 
a  popular  hero — preaching  righteousness 
from  the  hustings  whilst  conspiring  for 
autocracy  in  the  inner  sanctuary — who 
tells  us  in  advance  that  our  constitution 
is  obsolete,  that  our  courts  of  law  are 
no  longer  worthy  of  obedience  and  re- 
spect and  that  what  wf  r^ajuire  is  the 
Strcflg  Hand  twirling  the  Big  Stick? 
Under  the  rule  of  Republicanism,  the 
pendulum  has  swung  too  far  towards 
absolutism.  It  needs  to  be  swung  back 
again   unless   our  government  is  to  be 


^  sinterestedness.     The   least   suspicion 
C'    self-seeking  is  as  fatal  as  a  smudge 
^'ff  dirt  upon  ermine.    Thoughtful  men 
'Would  at  once  consider  whether  we  have 
^^ached  the    point    in    our    downward 
■^^Qiirse  where  our  further  descent  can  he 
Arrested  by  the  absolutism  and  arbitrary 
power  of  any  one  man.     They    should 
Seriously  ask  themselves  whether  repre- 
sentative government  is  a  failure.     That 
it  has  grown  most  corrupt  may  be  ad- 
mitted; but  must  we  abandon  it,  with 
its  checks  and  balances,  its  limitations 


made  the  victim  of  an  unconcious  but 
dangerous  revolution. 

Consistency  a  Bugbeart 

"In  politics,  consistency  and  principle 
often  get  curiously  mixed.  The  famil- 
iar instance  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli, 
who  actually  exchanged  places  in  their 
party,  is  sometimes  cited  to  prove  the 
saying  that  consistency  is  the  bugbear 
of  little  minds.  Whether  it  be  so  de- 
pends upon  the  definition  we  put  upon 
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it.    Technical  consistency  is  one  thing, 
idealistic  consistency  quite  another.  Yet, 
in  practical  affairs,  stability  becomes  a 
prime  virtue,  and,  to  be  well  considered 
and  trusted,  one  may  not  be  too  ideal- 
istic.   The  late  Carl  Schurz  furnished  a 
striking  example  of  idealism  too  refined 
to  be  put  into  effective  practice.    With 
him,  it  complctdy  dominatedLJhetatel- 
lectual     faculties.    He    was    me^l^ 
blind  to  consequences.    But  Schurz  was 
alien  to  our  modes  of  thinking  and  do- 
ing.   The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  his  influence  rested  rather  upon  the 
momentimi  of  the  preceding  five  and 
twenty   and   his   German   constituency, 
than  upon  the  weight  and  truth  of  his 
counsels,  which  were  in  themselves  very 
weighty  and  truthful.    It  was  said    of 
George     William      Curtis      that      'he 
lived     in     a     rut     of    his     own     fan- 
cies.'   Webster    made    a    Free  Trade 
speech     which    he     never    could    an- 
swer   when    he    turned    Protectionist. 
His  reasons    for  turning   Protectionist, 
however,  were  all-sufficient,  though  not 
his  only  change  of  heart.  He  was  actual- 
ly for  Franklin  Pierce  in  the  last  great 
contest  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats. 

//  Clay  Had  Lived, 

"There  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that,  if  Mr.  Clay  had  lived  to  the  day 
of  the  Presidential  Election  of  1852,  he 
would  have  voted,  not  for  Scott,  the 
Whig  nominee,  but  for  Pierce,  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee.  In  times  of  convul- 
sion, such  acts  of  seeming  tergiversation 
pass  unnoted,  yet  they  are  most  hero- 
like in  quiet  times.  In  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  it  required  a  world  of  cour- 
age and  a  wealth  of  unselfish  convic- 
tion and  fidelity  to  duty.    Hamilton  was 


moved  wholly  by  animosity  and  rivalry 
when  he  held  out  against  Adams  and  the 
great  body  of  Federalists,  in  favor  of 
Jefferson  and  in  opposition  to  the  dis- 
honest   and    short-sighted    scheme   to 
make  Burr  the  president  in  1801.  Truth 
to  say,  the  multitude  rardy  look  beneath 
the  surface.    They  see  the  obvious  and 
superficial   and   judge  accordingly.    If 
Douglas  had  lived,  he  would  have  stood 
s  Lincoln's  mainstay  in  the  Senate  and 
^2*V2pntry.     In  spite  of  their  blood- 
^"^    on  became  Jackson's  reliance, 


fell  much  out  of  Demo- 
his  later  days,  whilst 


feud, 

though  BentoiDf 
cratic  fellowship  i^^^^ 
the  elder  Blair,  Jacksbji^^^  foundations 
may  be  said  to  have  laidTl^  Always  to 
of  militant  Republicanism^j^  jj^  ^ 

have  voted  straight,  never  tofl|^    ^^^ 
ticket,  gives  testimony  rather  t^jj-^^g^i 
strength  of  prejudice  than  his  sL^  ^j. 
of  character.    Nevertheless,  we  li\cx* 
der  a  government  of  public  opinions  jj 
pressed  through  party  organization, 
which  loyalty  is  of  the  first  account,  2l] 
treason  the  unforgivable  sin,  so  that 
who  goes  over  to  the  enemy,  no  mattcj 
what  his  motive  or  his  pretext,  takes  hi 
life  in  his  hands.    Even  if  he  wins,  hi 
must  not  be  caught  napping  or  out  alon< 
at  night. 

Do  We  Discriminate? 

"With  us,  wealth  and  office — too  oi 
ten  in  these  latter  days  coincident- 
brace  the  American's  badge  of  titulai 
distinction.  The  bi-division  of  parties  has 
thus  far  blazed  only  two  roads  to  per- 
ferment.  Do  the  masses  of  mankind 
discriminate?  Are  not  the  warnings  of 
nature,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  admo- 
nitions of  wisdom,  lost  upon  them  by 
reason  of  wide  separation,  divergent  lo- 
cal interests,  the  engineries  and  resour- 
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How  a  Watt^raonhn  Editorh!  Looks 

IS  oi  iinperative  party  isms,  with  all  ren.     About    them    abuses    spring    into 

leir    transcendent   advantages — ^to    say  existence  over-night,  which  they  plainly 

Dthing  of  the  schemes  of  able,  ambitious  see  at  dawn,  but  know  not  how  to  resist, 

jaders?     In  every-day  affairs  of  public  The   impudent   claim   of  yesterday  be- 

fe  the  people  are  as  helpless  as  child-  comes   the  vested   right  of  to-morrow. 
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The  whining  candidate,  clothed  with  a 
little  brief  authority,  becomes  the  ver- 
iest Jack-in-of fice.  The  public  money  is 
wasted  before  the  eyes  of  the  voters  who 
thought  they  had  ordered  otherwise." 

Watterson  Not  a  Pessimist, 

But  Mr.  Watterson  is  not  a  pessimist, 
as  you  will  see: 

"The  world,  let  us  hope,  is  going  from 
grace  to  grace  toward  perfection,"  he 
said.  "Man,  a  creature  of  evolution, 
knows  more  to-day  than  he  knew  a  cen- 
tury ago.  That  universal  suffrage  and 
universal  education — teaching  everybody 
to  read  and  nobody  to  think — 
tend  toward  universal  revolution  seems 
an  obvious  truism  to  thoughtful 
minds.  But  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  revolution  will  come  precipi- 
tately or  that  it  will  take  the  high 
road  to  Socialism.  More  Democracy  as 
a  cure  for  the  evils  of  Democracy — ^wo- 
man suffrage,  for  example — promises 
little,  if  anything.  In  that  particular,  the 
hair  of  the  dog  would  not  surely  prove 
good  for  the  bite.  Neither  would  the 
abridgement  of  suffrage,  even  if  that 
were  possible  short  of  bloody  chaos  and 
anarchy,  such  as  followed  the  Terror  in 
France  to  despotism  laid  in  the  Napol- 


eonic plebiscite.  We  shall  probably  go 
on  our  blundering  way  trying  to  extract 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers — ^and  now 
and  again  fancying  we  have  done  so— 
yet  gradually,  unconsciously,  working 
out  the  chrysalis  of  ignorance  toward  the 
lights  of  wisdom  and  truth,  more  and 
more  of  the  people  able  to  discriminate 
— ^and  these  more  and  more  discriminat- 
ing— ^between  the  real  and  the  false,  the 
genuine  and  the  meretricious,  in  life  and 
affairs.  The  newspaper,  which  from  a 
popular  Bible  has  become  merely  a  cur- 
rent encyclopaedia,  will  be  forced  more 
and  more  into  the  open  and  compelled, 
not  only  to  print  the  truth,  but  from  day 
to  day  verify  itself  and  show  its  hand. 
Smug  professions  of  virtue  will  be  less 
and  less  able  to  conceal  vindictive  or  dis- 
honest motives ;  sordid  interest,  envy  and 
malice  will  be  utterly  unable  to  hide 
themselves  behind  lofty  pretentions  of 
public  spirit;  both  the  mercenary  and 
yellow  in  journalism  will  run  their 
tortuous  course  and  cease  to  be  prof- 
itable because  readers,  educated  to  a  cer- 
tain continuity  both  of  observation  and 
thought,  will  grow  tired  of  the  iterations 
alike  of  vulgarity  and  fraud.  'Christian 
Statesmanship'  had  its  fling  and  went  up 
the  flume.  Frenzied  oratory  has  quite 
gone  by  the  board." 


De  Leon  on  Social  Reform. 


"Some  people,  a  great  many  people,  in  this  country,  believe  that  the  road  to 
Socialism  lies  through  the  back  door  of  reform.  They  make  a  mistake — 3l  fa- 
tal mistake.  Socialism  will  never  be  introduced  by  the  reform  route,  because 
that  route  lies  along  a  road  laden  with  sops,  sops  which,  if  need  be,  will  un- 
hesitatingly be  granted  by  the  capitalist  foe.  .  .  Any  one  who  calls  himself 
a  Socialist  and  supports  a  'reform'  program,  is  pla)ring  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  necessarily  against  himself  and  his  struggle  to  obtain  Social- 
ism.   He  is  defeating  his  own  purpose." 


The  End  of  Faith 


A  Comparative  Study  of  Socialism  and  Religion 

By  Robert  Lamour 

Author  of  '*  Tht  Impomatbim  VagqrhB  of  Soekliam" 


UNDER  the  title  of  "Socialism  and 
Religion"  the  Socialist  Party  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1910,  issued  a  pamphlet 
intended  to  serve  as  an  authoritative 
manifesto — one  that  should  settle  for  all 
time  the  conflicting  views  current  re- 
garding the  relations  existing  between 
religion  and  the  socialistic  philosophy. 
The  manifesto  opened  with  an  introduc- 
tory chapter  outlining  the  Socialist  view 
of  religion  and  the  reason  why  the  ques- 
tion should  be  faced  frankly.  Two  ques- 
tions were  asked  at  the  outset : 

"Is  Socialism  antagonistic  to  relig- 
ion?" and  "Can  a  Socialist  be  a  Chris- 
tian?'' 

Socialism's  Positive  Answer. 

m 

To  both  questions,  it  was  stated,  So- 
cialism has  an  unequivocal  answer,  and 
it  is  the  admitted  purpose  of  this  little 
book  to  make  these  answers  known  to 
all  people,  or,  to  quote  the  concluding 
words  of  this  chapter: 

"An  explanation  of  the  Socialist  posi- 
tion on  the  question  is  more  urgent  now 
because  the  hypocritical  and  time-serv- 
ing procedure  of  so  many  professed  So- 
cialists has  enabled  those  who  are  frank- 
ly our  opponents  to  keep  the  anti-relig- 
ious aspect  of  Socialism  effectively  to 


the  fore;  politicians  angling  for  votes 
and  office  and  organizations  scheming 
for  members  and  subscriptions,  have  al- 
most all  evaded  the  charge  that  Social- 
ism implies  atheism  and  materialism, 
either  by  pretending  that  religion  is  in 
no  way  related  to  the  question  of  Social- 
ism or  by  asserting  that  Socialism  is  the 
outcome  of  religion  and  is  indeed  true 
Christianity.  No  apology,  then,  is  need- 
ed for  the  present  pamphlet.  A  frank 
and  definite  exposition  of  the  Socialist 
attitude  is  doubly  necessary." 

This  promised  very  well.  Let  us  see 
what  the  explanation  is. 

History  and  Religion 

The  second  chapter,  which  professes 
to  expose  the  "genesis  of  religion,"  op- 
ens with  the  well-worn  Socialistic  plati- 
tude, "History  has  been  explained  by  re- 
ligion long  enough,  let  us  explain  relig- 
ion by  history."  It,  then,  traces  what 
purports  to  be  a  sane  view  of  religion 
from  the  historical  aspect,  quoting  Her- 
bert Spencer  extensively  to  show  that 
all  man's  religious  belief  is  due  to  the 
limitations  of  his  knowledge  and  exper- 
iences and  not  to  supernatural  genesis. 
To  a  reflex  of  tribal  life  is  attributed  the 
formation  of  the  religious  faith  of  later 
ages. 
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The  chapter,  "The  Rise  of  Christian- 
ity, sketches  the  tribal  religion  and  pro- 
vincial gods  as  they  existed  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  shows  how  the  Ro- 
mans tactfully  undermined  these  beliefs, 
that  they  might  be  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  empire.  The  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  is  traced  from  the 
materialistic  viewpoint,  and  the  move- 
ment known  as  Puritanism  is  claimed  to 
be  the  effect  of  increased  reverence  for 
the  Bible  and  its  traditions,  owing  to 
lack  of  other  and  more  popular  litera- 
ture. 

Having  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
religion  has  evolved  under  the  pressure 
of  perfectly  natural  causes,  an  effort  is 
made  to  show  that  it  is  now  so  thorough- 
ly in  conflict  with  science  "that  it  is  un- 
dergoing a  process  that  might  be  called 
evaporation !' '  "Fundamentally  indeed 
the  supernatural  is  totally  excluded  from 
the  whole  universe  by  the  logical  mod- 
em concept  of  an  interminable  warp  and 
woof  of  cause  and  effect."  And  it  is 
claimed  that  the  indifference  of  the 
worker  toward  religious  matters  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  spread  of  scientific 
knowledge — ^additional  evidence  of  the 
decay  of  religious  influence. 

What  This  Must  Mean, 

What  all  this  means  is  told  very  frank- 
ly in  the  opening  sentence  of  chapter 
seven:  "Our  brief  outline  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  religion  has  shown  that 
Socialism,  as  a  system  of  society,  means 
the  end  of  supernatural  belief."  Very 
calmly  the  proposition  is  stated,  and 
quite  as  calmly  the  writer  proceeds  to 
ask  two  more  questions : 

"What  is  the  relation  of  Socialism  as 
a  propaganda  movement  toward  modern 
Christian  teaching?" 


"Is  Socialism  as  a  working  philosophy 
opposed  to  modem  religious  ideas  ?' ' 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  obvious.  As 
the  writer  says:  "All  religious  teaching 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  scientific  ma- 
terialism, or  monism,  which  is  the  integ- 
ral part  of  the  Socialist  philosophy," 
and,  as  if  the  enemy's  support  were 
needed  to  bear  out  this  position,  a  quo- 
tation is  made  from  the  now- famous  ad- 
dress against  Socialism,  made  by  Dr. 
Shadwell,  at  the  Church  Congress,  in 
1909.  "The  purely  materialistic  view  on 
which  Socialism  is  based,"  he  said,  "is 
absolutely  opposed  to  Christian  teach- 
ing." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  Social- 
ists insist  so  strenuously  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Socialism  that  is  foreign  to 
Christianity,  it  is  with  the  utmost  inter- 
est that  the  reader  will  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  this  inquiry  by  the  apparently 
honest  writer  of  this  pamphlet.  In  op- 
position to  the  idealism  and  metaphysics 
of  the  churches,  he  admits.  Socialism  is 
materialistic  in  philosophy,  object  and 
method.  "This  material  concept  is  the 
Socialist  key  to  history  ...  It  is  the 
first  principle  of  a  science  of  society, 
and,  being  directly  antagonistic  to  all  re- 
ligious philosophy,  it  is  destined  to  drive 
...  all  its  superstitions  from  their  last 
ditch." 

The  Christian  Socialist, 

In  referring  to  the  teachings  of 
well-known  Christian  Socialists  like 
Dr.  Clifford,  the  writer  says :  "The  con- 
tradiction-in-terms  known  as  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  is  inevitably  antagonistic 
to  working-class  interest  and  the  waging 
of  the  class-struggle.  His  (Dr.  Clif- 
ford's)   policy    is    the    conciliation    of 
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classes,  the  fraternity  of  robber  and  rob- 
bedy  not  the  end  of  the  classes.  His 
avowed  object,  indeed,  is  usually  to 
purge  the  Socialist  movement  of  its  ma- 
terialism, and  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
means  to  purge  it  of  its  Socialism  and 
to  divert  it  from  its  material  aims  to  the 
fruitless  chasing  of  spiritual  will-o'-the- 
wisps.  A  Christian  Socialist  is  in  fact 
an  anti-Socialist/' 

To  quote  still  further: 

"Clearly,  then,  the  basis  of  Socialist 
philosophy  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
religious  ideas.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the 
consistent  Christian,  if  such  exists,  could 
only  look  upon  the  existing  world  as  an 
essential  part  of  God's,  plan,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  only  at  his  pleasure.  He 
could  only  regard  those  who  sought  the 
explanation  of  social  conditions  in  pure- 
ly natural  causes,  and  who  also  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  order  to  turn  this  vale  of  tears 
into  a  pleasant  garden,  as  men  who  de- 
nied by  their  acts  the  very  basis  of  his 
faith." 

The  Arch  Enemy  of  Religion, 

"Socialism  is  the  application  of  sci- 
ence, the  arch  enemy  of  religion  .  .  . 
and  just  as  the  basic  principle  of  the 
philosophy  of  Socialism  finds  itself  in 
conflict  with  religion,  so  does  it,  as  a 
propagandist  movement,  find  religion 
acting  against  it." 

In  considering  the  "modem  purpose 
of  religion,"  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
show  that  while,  in  its  early  days,  the 
role  of  Christianity  was  revolutionary, 
to-day,  "in  the  dotage  of  the  political 
state,"  its  role  is  conservative  and  reac- 
tionary. "That  Christianity  in  its  indi- 
vidualism, in  its  false  idealism,  and  in 


its  political  connections,  is  utterly  oppos- 
ed to  Socialism,  is  recognized  by  the  cap- 
italist class  itself  most  clearly,  while 
priests  of  all  denominations  proclaim 
with  emphasis  that  religion  is  the  anti- 
dote par  excellence  to  Socialist  ideas, ^'^ 

And,  again: 

"The  main  reason  for  capitalist  liber- 
ality toward  religious  bodies  is  plain. 
They  know  that  religion  is  incompatible 
with  Socialism  and  look  upon  it  rightly 
as  a  working  class  soporific;  indeed,  as 
Marx  said,  'religion  is  the  opium  of  the 
people.'  And  it  is  thus  the  agent  of  class 
domination,  not  only  because  of  its  be- 
liefs and  organization,  but  also,  in  spite 
of  opinions  to  the  contrary,  by  virtue  of 
the  ethics  with  which  it  is  associated. 
The  teaching  of  the  gospel  ...  so  far 
from  supporting  Socialism,  is  directly 
hostile  to  it." 

Was  Jesus  a  Socialist? 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  chapters 
of  this  little  book  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  important  question:  "Was 
Jesus  a  Socialist."  The  answer  is  most 
emphatic.  "The  most  absurd  claim  of 
all,  however,  is  that  Christ  was  a  Social- 
ist. This  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  con- 
fusionist  and  mystery-monger." 


After  referring  to  the  scriptural  pas- 
sages wherein  it  is  claimed  that  refer- 
ences are  made  to  early  communial  life, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
democratic  ownership  and  control  of  in- 
dustry by  and  for  the  wealth  producers 
could  not  have  come  to  pass  before  the 
capitalist  system  had  developed  and  the 
productive  forces  had  become  social  in 
character;  therefore,  Socialism  was  un- 
thinkable two  thousand  years  ago. 
Christ's  denunciation  of  wealth  was  not 
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Socialism.  "Sell  what  thou  hast  and 
give  to  the  poor,"  His  advice  to  a  rich 
man  was  not  Socialism,  but  simply  a 
test  of  sincerity.  As  a  distinguished  pre- 
late said  at  the  Church  Congress  at 
Swansea :  "Individualism  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  Christianity,  and  Christianity 
is,  by  the  same  token,  the  very  antithe- 
sis of  Socialism." 

That  there  may  be  no  question  as  to 
the  complete  character  of  the  Socialists' 
condemnation  of  so-called  Christian  So- 
cialism, the  writer  goes  on  to  show  that 
even  the  ethics  commonly  known  as  the 
"Christian  code,"  give  no  authority  in 
support  of  Socialist  teachings.  He  says, 
in  part: 

Ethics  and  Class  Ethics 

''Ethics,  indeed,  can  be  no  more  than 
class  ethics  because  society  is  divided  in- 
to antagonistic  classes.  The  interests  of 
the  wage-earner  and  the  profit-mongers 
are  opposed  in  the  fundamental  factors 
of  the  material  living,  and  the  aims  of 
one  class  are  distinct  from  those  of  the 
other.  The  pressing  need  is,  therefore, 
not  ethics,  but  an  end  to  the  categories 
of  the  wage-slave  and  capitalist.  'Mor- 
ality is  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  so- 
cial amelioration,'  said  Professor  Jenks, 
and  the  battle. for  Socialism  must  usher 
in  the  peaceful  and  humane  life  of  to- 
morrow. The  worker's  guide  to-day 
must  be  no  capitalist  code,  but  the  class 
struggle ;  and  this  entails  loyalty  and  co- 
operation between  those  of  the  working 
class  and  implacable  hostility  to  capital- 
ism and  those  who  uphold  it." 

Under  the  heading,  "Quackery  and 
Confusion,"  the  writer  considers  the 
"curious  public  pronouncements  of  so- 
tcalled  spokesmen  of  the  working  class'* 
tupon  this  question.     "The  religious  ap- 


peal betrays  the  political  mountebank," 
he  says.  "To  attempt  to  obtain  electoral 
support  by  the  display  of  decomposing 
religious  sentiment  is  to  play  the  game 
of  the  enemy  and  to  batten  on  ignorance. 
Those  whose  standpoint  is  the  welfare 
of  the  working  class  can  make  no  appeal 
on  grounds  of  religion,  for  religion  is 
an  instnmient  of  domination  which  can- 
not be  used  as  an  agent  of  emancipation 
at  this  stage  of  social  development.  The 
great  theoretic  basis  of  the  wage-work- 
ers in  their  fight  for  freedom  is  science, 
not  religion,  and  religion  and  science  are 
as  incompatible  as  fire  and  water." 

The  balance  of  the  book  speaks  just  as 
distinctly  in  regard  to  the  hopeless  con- 
flict between  religion  and  the  Socialis- 
tic philosophy,  and,  for  sake  of  brevity,  I 
will  quote  a  few  of  the  passages  without 
comment : 

Religion  and  Exploitation, 

"Not  only  is  the  struggle  against  re- 
ligion intellectually  useful,  but  it  cannot 
conscientiously  be  avoided,  for  religion 
is  used  against  the  Socialist  movement 
by  the  possessing  class  in  every  country. 
But,  to  abolish  religion  is  not  to  abolish 
exploitation,  because  only  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns  will  have  been  silenced. 
The  workers  have,  above  all,  to  dislodge 
the  capitalist  class  from  power,  and  the 
religious  questions,  and  indeed  all  else, 
are  secondary  to  this.  To  say  this,  is  not 
to  belittle  the  specifically  anti-religious 
fight,  but  to  indicate  its  rightful  place 
in  the  greater  struggle,  the  battle  for 
emancipation  requiring  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  great  mass  of  the  work- 
ing class." 

"If  a  man  supports  the  church,  or  in 
any  respect  allows  religious  ideas  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  principles  of  Socialism, 
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or  activity  of  the  party,  he  proves  there- 
by that  he  does  not  accept  Socialism 
as  fundamentally  true  and  of  the  first 
importance,  and  his  place  is  outside.  No 
man  can  be  consistently  both  a  Socialist 
and  a  Christian.  It  must  either  be  the 
Socialist  or  the  religious  principle  that 
is  supreme,  for  the  attempt  to  couple 
them  equally  together  betrays  charlatan- 
ism or  lack  of  thought.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  need  for  a  specifically  anti-re- 
ligious test.  So  surely  does  the  accept- 
ance of  Socialism  lead  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  supernatural  that  the  Socialist  has 
little  need  for  such  terms  as  Atheist, 
Free  Thinker,  or  even  Materialist,  for 
the  word  Socialist,  rightly  understood, 
implies  one  who,  on  all  such  questions, 
takes  his  stand  on  positive  science,  ex- 
plaining all  things  by  purely  natural 
causation — Socialism  being  not  merely  a 
politico-economic  creed,  but  an  integral 
part  of  a  consistent  world  philosophy. 


>» 


Had  these  words  been  written  by  a 
most  consistent  anti-Socialist,  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  expressed  more 
emphatically.  Coming  from  an  orthodox 
Socialist  source,  they  should  forever 
clear  the  ground  of  all  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  harmonizing  religion  and 
the  Marxian  philosophy. 

The  Mission  of  Religion 

"Under  all  its  multifarious  forms  the 
modem  mission  of  religion,"  the  writer 
continues,  "is  to  cloak  the  hideousness 
and  the  injustice  of  social  conditions  and 
keep  the  exploited  meek  and  submis- 
sive. But  Socialism  is  the  possibility  of 
social  conditions  that  are  rational  and 
humane,  and  need  no  mask.  Therefore, 
to  tear  away  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  and 
mysticism    from   modem   society   is   to 


urge  the  workers  to  end  its  misery  and 
inequality." 

"But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
since  religion  is  ever  used  as  a  weapon 
by  the  ruling  class  against  the  wealth 
producers,  no  working  man  in  the  strug- 
gle for  emancipation  of  his  class  can 
honestly  avoid  a  religious  conflict.  Our 
question  is,  therefore,  answered.  So- 
cialism, both  as  a  philosophy  and  as  a 
form  of  society,  is  the  antithesis  of  re- 
ligion." 

"The  Socialist  can  see,  accompanying 
the  decline  of  religion,  the  toiling  multi- 
tudes emerging  from  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance and  fear  into  the  clear  daylight 
of  science  and  power,  spurning  the 
priests  who  had  duped  them,  dispossess- 
ing the  class  that  had  robbed  them, 
moulding  society  to  their  needs,  order- 
ing and  perfecting  the  social  forces  they 
have  inherited." 

For  Popular  Perusal. 

There  is  much  more  of  this  stilted 
type  of  appeal,  but  it  mostly  consists  of 
Socialist  platitudes  that  have  already 
been  worn  thread-bare  by  long  and  ire- 
quent  use;  yet,  taken  all  in  all,  the  work 
I  have  been  reviewing  is  of  a  much  high- 
er order,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
than  much  of  the  work  that  is  being 
turned  out  by  the  Socialist  press.  From 
the  fact  that  this  pamphlet  is  being  sold 
for  one  penny,  and  so  placed  within  the 
reach  of  that  class  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, some  idea  of  its  influence  may 
be  gained,  and  the  necessity  for  an  ef- 
fective means  being  taken  to  counteract 
such  influence  must  be  apparent  to  alll 
right-thinking  Christian  people. 

With  the  wide  circulation  which  this 
manifesto  has  attained  there  can  be  lit- 
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tie  doubt  but  that  it  has  reached  the 
hands  of  most  of  those  who  have  been 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Socialist 
movement  under  the  name  of  "Chris- 
tian Socialism."  If  they  can  continue 
to  thrust  their  unwelcome  and  despised 
services  upon  the  leaders  of  the  propa- 
ganda after  such  a  public  pronounce- 
ment, they  certainly  deserve  the  scorn 
and  contempt,  not  only  of  the  Socialists 
themselves  but  of  all  decent  people.  Such 
men  prove  themselves  false  to  the  relig- 
ion they  profess  as  well  as  to  the  social 
state  that  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  being  Christians. 
Flouted,  insulted,  ridiculed,  as  they 
have  been  by  this  manifesto,  if  they  can 
still  persist  in  their  vain  effort  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  have  any  part  or  lot 
in  the  Socialist  movement,  they  have 
gone  too  far  to  be  touched  by  any  ap- 
peal to  decency  or  common  sense. 

An  Agitator's  Blasphemy, 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  meet,  very  re- 
cently, one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
travel  through  the  country  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  "Christian  Socialism"  to 
such  audiences  as  they  can  get  together 
in  the  open  market  squares  or  at  street 
comers.  He  began  to  repeat  to  me  his 
stock  of  platitudes,  freely  quoting  from 
the  Bible  and  especially  the  New  Tes- 
tament. I  managed  to  listen  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  was  forced  to  leave  him 
abruptly  because  I  could  not  stand  the 
blasphemy  in  his  use  of  sacred  names 
and  sacred  themes. 


And  yet  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that 
he  was  making  converts — actually  had 
disciples  who  accompanied,  or  went  be- 
fore him,  to  prepare  the  way  by  dis- 
tributing tracts  and  leaflets,  and 
announcing  his  coming.  I  am  also  told 
seriously  by  regular  churchmen  and 
clergymen,  that  "such  men  do  some  good, 
as  they  reach  a  class  that  can  be  reached 
in  no  other  way."  To  my  mind  it  would 
be  far  better  if  that  class  were  never 
reached  at  all,  rather  than  that  their 
minds  should  be  poisoned  by  Socialist 
fallacies  and  illusions,  like  the  wild  and 
fantastic  rubbish  that  Socialism  means 
Christ's  second  coming  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth. 

A  Bold  Stand  Demanded, 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  have  heard 
many  others  express  similar  opinions — 
that  the  time  has  come  when  all  relig- 
ious people  should  take  a  bold  and  ef- 
fectual stand  against  the  propa- 
gation of  such  doctrines  among  the 
working  men  who  may  easily  be  misled 
by  these  flattering  sycophants,  with 
their  alluring  sophistries.  If  some  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  is  not  taken,  we  shall 
see  religion  maligned,  trailed  in  the  dust, 
spurned  and  trampled  upon  in  scorn 
and  derision  by  howling  mobs  of  fana- 
tics who  have  been  urged  to  a  state  of 
frenzy  by  their  false  leaders,  the  pro- 
fessional agitators  who  travel  about  un- 
der the  guise  of  "Christian"  Socialists. 


How  Socialists  Love  One  Another 


By  Marcus  O'Brien,  Ph.  D. 


THERE  was  never  anything  like  it! 
— ^the  heart  emotion  of  comrade  for 
comrade!  It  is  truly  informing  as  to 
Socialist  principles.  For  everyone — ex- 
cept the  Socialist  himself — ^knows  that 
just  what  is  put  into  the  design  must 
come  out  in  the  thing  made.  Colors,  form, 
figure  and  intensities — ^all  stand  forth 
m  the  philosophy  worked  out,  and  tell 
the  wide,  wide  world — with  Timbuctoo 
added  thereunto — ^just  how  and  why  So- 
cialists love  one  another. 

Was  not  the  adumbration  of  the  Rev- 
olution shaken  out  by  Marx  in  his  own 
proper  person  ?  Of  course  it  was !  Did 
not  he  who  fashioned  the  "class-less  so- 
ciety" thunder  forth  the  edict  that  the 
"expropriation  of  the  expropriators*' 
shall  be  the  work  of  the  philosopher? 
Of  course  he  did!  And  does  not  that 
evolving  reverberation  roar  from  shore 
to  shore,  every  day  making  louder  the 
philosophical  voice  as  it  beats  up  against 
the  eternal  order  of  things?  Aye, 
truly ! 

The  "Universal'Minded'Man,'' 

And  did  not  that  same  "universal- 
minded-man, ' '  Marx,  persuade  the 
founders  of  the  Revolution  to  leave  self- 
sacrifice  to  "sheep-like  Christians"  and 
make  gangrene  "Qass-Consciousness ' ' 
their  action  for  life  ?    Sure ! 

Are  not  Marx's  volcanic  words  now 
belched  forth  by  his  Titanic  comrades 
with  a  developing  sense  of  the  "brother- 
ly-love"   they   stand   for?    You   bet! 


Lo,  violence  is  on  the  job,  translating 
the  Marxian  Philippics  into  sonnets  of 
"How  Socialists  Love  One  Another." 
Here  then  we  have  the  Marxian  contra- 
diction: Violence  is  the  sire  of  Peace; 
while  the  law  of  Socialist  development 
carries  Peace  forward  to  Violence  once 
more.  How  simple !  And  how  delight- 
ful to  know  how  the  wheels  go  round! 
This  was  why  Leibknecht  so  loved  Marx 
that  he  angrily  taunted  him  with  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  a  single  workman 
amongst  them,  with  which  to  found  the 
International  Movement  of  the  Work- 
ing Class.  But  the  "Qass  Struggle" 
for  love  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
keeps  afoot  the  movement,  now  that  it 
is  set  agoing. 

It  was  ever  thus,  and  is  now!  Com- 
rade Spargo  sets  it  all  down  in  his  most 
widespread  and  invaluable  biography  of 
Marx,  which  his  dear  comrade,  Unter- 
mann,  wholly  approves  as  an  outrageous 
travesty  on  history.  Poor  history !  Her 
Marx  a  la  Spargo  is  as  sweet  and  as  soft 
as  a  sucking  dove,  while  a  translation  of 
the  choleric  Marx,  as  he  sets  himself 
down  in  German,  is  not  wise.  It  might 
inflame  with  love  our  commercially  cold 
American  paper  and  burn  up  the  move- 
ment. 

Marx  and  the  Revolution. 

Happily,  from  its  very  inception,  Marx 
made  The  Revolution — ^before  he  discov- 
ered it  ideally  to  have  existed  before  the 
keel  of  this  old  world  was  laid  down-side- 
up  by  Hegel — to  be  hissing  with  hate  for 
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king  class,  with  all  their 
ers.  So,  as  soon  as  ever 
of  Socialism  began  its 
faithfully  transcribed  the 
ght  down  here  amongst 
,  the  microcosm  has  all 
f  Socialism  Triumphant, 

I  have  neither  "class-con- 
r  "race-consciousness, ' ' 
superior,  that  the  love  of 
comrade  looks  actively 
ve  in  a  new  world.     "It 

II  the  way  down."  The 
eption  of  history  was  in- 
!  that  we  shall  have  So- 
we  want  it  or  not,  so,  if 
as  confidence  in  the  in- 
Is  looks  just  like  distrust, 
inted  for  under  the  new 
n. 

;  Know  You  Must. 

ling  to  "know"  that  you 
iss  that  must  rob,  if  not 
lat  must  be  robbed.  But 
nerves  of  the  comrades 
No  Muldoon  cure  for 
ter  how  many  mud  baths 
dor  of  the  one  and  only 
ation  of  "Capitalist  So- 
un  to  earth ;  and  it  can- 
en  for  its  healing.  No, 
an's  "God"  is  the  reflex 
conomic  epoch;  and,  as 
yet  an  economic  epoch 
sre  philosophy  of  life, 
it  were  rank  superstition 
nercy  and  to  pray  that 
[one  to  man  by  man. 

precisely  because  there 
igations,  only  social  con- 
because  Old  Glory  is  to 
on  of  them  only  a  trade 
alists  love  one  another 
ley  so  tenderly  cherish 


and  so  loyally  revere  the  memory  of  their 
Marx — economic  gospel  writer  and  polit- 
ical party  atheist  founder — ^that  his  body 
lies  in  an  utterly  neglected  grave ;  while 
the  ashes  of  his  Elinor — ^nobody  knows 
where  they  are.  Alas!  the  melancholy 
of  this  "free  wife,"  and  the  tragedy  of 
her  death,  should  most  highly  recommend 
the  morals  which  Socialists  scorn. 

I  shall  venture  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  nascent  facts,  which,  evolving,  shall, 
under  that  Brotherhool  of  Man  which  is 
educed  from  the  social  instincts  of  the 
animal  herd,  necessarily  become  the  per- 
manent state  of  the  new  society.  You 
will  kindly  note  that  I  make  no  mention 
of  the  characteristic  morality  of  the 
barnyard  fowls.  This  is  because  Engels 
says  that  the  descent  of  man  came  not  by 
the  way  of  the  birds,  but,  for  sure,  up 
through  Sir  Missing  Linkship. 

At  any  rate,  things  will  be  different, 
ideally  different,  vastly ;  for  it  must  be 
understood  that  "our  philosopher"  Deitz- 
gen  made  a  new  human  nature,  greatly 
inferior  to  the  one  we  have,  with  which 
the  Ten  Commandments  won't  dovetail, 
while  Marx  made  the  discovery  of  "Sur- 
plus-Value" to  fit  precisely  that  nature 
which  Our  Socialist  philosopher  made. 

How  Comrades  Love, 

By  scientific  research,  I  have  their 
data  to  show  how  comrades  love  one  an- 
other, and,  by  years  of  study,  I  have  the 
understanding  of  their  "philG^ophic  con- 
tradictions" which  tell  why  they  do  love 
one  another.  Hence,  from  the  how  and 
the  why,  I  have  become  pretty  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the 
Socialist  world  now;  and,  hereafter, 
there  shall  be  more  of  the  same  thing— 
when  the  "cells"  shall  act  en  masse,  as 
De  Leon  or    Debs    would    have    them 
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here  in  America.  By  the  human  mass  is 
meanty  of  course,  not  that  puny  majority 
which    supplies    the   preponderance   of 
force  in  any  particular  row  which  sep- 
arates comrade  from  comrade  by  giving 
one  personal  ascendency  over  the  other. 
No,  not  such  a  life-long  quarrel  as  that 
between    Kngels    and    Hyndman;    nor 
that  of  Hyndman  and  Morris,  occasion- 
ed by  "the  malignant  lying  of  a  despic- 
able married  woman  on  a  purely  domes- 
tic question;"    nor  even  the  organized 
masses    of    the    Socialist    Party    itself, 
which  has  just  landed,  by  ballots,  oppos- 
mg  "liars,"  "cowards,"  "traitors,"  and 
"imbeciles"  upon  their  National  Execu- 
tive Committee !    Just  fancy  the  concord 
with  which  the  conflicting  will  of  the 
all-wise  comrades  at  home  shall  be  car- 
ried out  into  a  public  policy  for  evolving 
Brotherly  Love.  There  is  the  irrepress- 
ible Haywood,  openly  glorying  in  con- 
spiracy and  in  being  a  conspirator,  side 
by  side  with  Spargo,  who  so    tenderly 
loves  not  alone  his  own  comrades,  but 
those  of  the  world,  as  gracefully  to  dis- 
pose of  himself  on  either  side    of    any 
fence  for  the  good  of  the  Cause! 

The  Out<vorn  Moral  Law, 

No,  not  any  of  these  inside  masses! 
But  the  one  Mass — ^the  monistic  mass, 
sitting  enthroned  upon  the  seat  of  the 
out-worn  Moral  Law !  This — ^the  entire 
proletariat  and  the  proletarian-^is  the 
force  that  shall  give  the  knock-out  blow 
to  civil  society,  just  to  please  that  im- 
personal thing,  the  Marxian  theory. 
These  are  they  who  speak  with  evolu- 
tionary authority,  giving  one  law  to-day 
and,  at  the  same  time,  another  in  strict 
contradiction  to  it.  The  Medes  and  the 
Persians  never  could  have  thought  of 
this  line  of  least  resistance.  Not  to 
Truth — ^no,  never! — ^but  to  this  author- 


ity, all  things  on  earth  must  bow.  What- 
soever thing  is  easy  on  these  masses  is 
right ;  whatsoever  thing  is  hard  on  them, 
that  is  wrong.  No  less  a  "race-con- 
scious" voice  than  the  living  Kautsky 
has  just  given  utterance  to  in  The 
Weekly  People: 


"Everything  is  objectionable  that  ren- 
ders difficult  the  open  organization  of 
the  proletarian  masses,  or  that  leads 
their  interest  away  from  this  style  of 
organization." 

This  is  a  universal  edict — it  does  not 
evolve — for  De  Leon  agrees  with  it.  It 
is  a  funny  thing — ^this  god,  I  mean — for 
the  Socialist  can't  see  a  difference  be- 
tween a  chain  of  "infinite  number"  and 
the  creation  and  end  of  the  world.  He 
is  evolving  to  perfection  by  rolling  up 
votes,  yet  he  is  never  sure  which  is  his 
voice,  for  he  has  warring  voices.  Nev- 
ertheless, each  voice  is  cock  sure  of  just 
what  to  do  and  just  how  to  do  it,  to 
bring  in  the  inevitable  Revolution. 

A  Scientific  Stunt. 

It  is  a  scientific  stunt  to  take  orders 
from  the  proletarian  masses,  and  a  fine 
art  to  carry  them  out.  But  De  Leon  did 
it;  and  Debs  did  it.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  with  broken  doors,  broken 
heads,  policemen's  clubs  and  civil  suits, 
the  comrades  made  two  gods  out  of  one. 
So,  from  that  time  to  this,  in  a  fine 
and  rolling  frenzy,  the  "Kangaroos '' 
have  loved  the  "Skunks,"  and  the 
"Skunks"  have  loved  the  "Kangaroos.'" 
Mutually,  in  their  official  organs — upor 
the  public  platform — ^at  their  inner  cir- 
cles and  in  private  conversation — all  the 
disreputable  words  in  the  dictionar) 
have  been  lavishly  employed  in  telling 
of  the  deeds  that  are  dark  and  the  trick; 
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le  by  one  and  the  other, 
1  abroad. 

I  International  Socialist 
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'd,  notwithstanding  the 
and  the  other  that  both 
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has  devoluted  quite  to 

Under  their  centur- 

s,  the  early  Christians 


cherished  and  nourished  one  another  as 
their  own  flesh.  Now,  while  assaulting 
Christian  civilization,  the  Socialists, 
fostering  as  their  foundation  the  "inher- 
ent principle"  of  the  "Qass  Struggle," 
love  one  another  most  becomingly,  after 
the  manner  of  cats  and  dog^. 

Besides  this  double-headed  party's 
voice,  the  dirnib  proletarian  masses  have 
others — ^many  others.  There  is  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Ellis  Carr — ^who  loves  Socialism 
as  he  himself  has  made  it — with  so  ro- 
bust a  voice  that  other  voices — National 
voices — determined  he  should  no  longer 
speak  as  one  from  within  about  the  row 
at  the  Socialist  Party  Headquarters. 

No  "Capitalist  Morality/' 

At  the  "Harem,"  loving  comrades 
should  be  guarded  from  the  traitorous 
attacks  of  "Capitalist  morality".  Indeed, 
why  not  wine  and  whisky,  graft  and, 
for  that  matter,  double  "wives"  or  treble 
"wives"?  They  shall  flow  in  and  flow 
out,  but  comrade  Carr  at  low  tide  shall 
be  stranded  because  his  preposterous  and 
impossible  capitalism,  taking  the  form 
of  religious  scruples,  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  "open  organization  of  the  proletarian 
masses."  And  he  was.  You  may  be 
surfe  that  comrade  Barnes — ^J.  Mahlon,  of 
course — is  not  the  only  one  who  knows 
very  well  that  "under  Socialism  there 
will  be  no  morals",  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Committee  was  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  say  that  "Chris- 
tian Socialism,  being  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  is  ridiculous". 

Tommy,  too,  is  a  "Voice".  His 
Provoker  so  provokes  other  of  the  climb- 
ing proletarians,  not  all  in  Chicago,  that 
"I — I — I — Tommy  Morgan"  is  now  hav- 
ing the  turbulent  time  of  his  life — which 
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began  its  agitation  with  the  Haymarket 
riots —  to  love  and  live  together  within 
the  "organized  proletarian  masses". 

Tommy  has,  indeed,  been  in  his  Pro- 
voker  quite;  too  provoking  for  anything. 
The  Provoker  has  told,  right  out  of 
school,  oft  and  many  a  time,  and  in  de- 
tail, how  Socialists  love  one  another. 
One  after  another  of  the  most  luminous 
lights,  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  "or- 
ganized proletarian  masses"  to  destruc- 
tion, may,  in  the  columns  of  The  Pro- 
voker, see  himself  and  herself  done  into 
the  English  tongue  with  ever  so  many 
very  unusual  words  vividly  worked*  in. 

No,  I  should  not  care  to  use  the  scan- 
dalous language  of  The  Provokety 
although  I  am  sure  that  very  much  of  it 
applies  fittingly  to  those  who  should  love 
Tommy,  for  he  is  one  of  their  own,  tried 
and  true. 

When  Comrade  Lashes  Comrade, 

For  the  novice  in  these  matters,  the 
blood-red  tongue  of  the  comrades,  as 
they  mutually  express  their  feelings,  is, 
without  doubt,  difficult  to  understand. 
The  lashings  they  give  one  another  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  outraged  virtue, 
and  they  would  appear  to  be  entirely  dis- 
interested. The  offense  is  against  the 
"Class-Struggle,"  and  the  offended  are 
the  "Qass-conscious,  "abetting  the  Evo- 
lution in  terms  of  outraged  virtue. 

But,  since  virtue  and  vice  are  mere 
terms  of  "Capitalist  superstition,"  what 
force  should  condemnation  have,  coming 
from  those  who  hold  to  the  philosophy 
of  moral  negation?  Logically,  none 
whatsoever.  For  righteous  anger  were 
a  thing  unknown  to  Socialist  philosophy 
— ^a  thing  misapplied  to  those  who  act, 
perforce,  as  their  class  interests  prompt. 
Even  allowing  for  the  lingering  traces  of 


an  out-worn  habit  upon  the 
mind,"  one  should  greatly  di 
sharpness  of  the  sting,  the  brut 
gouge  of  one  comrade's  critic 
other,  for  one  who  is  irresj 
surely  blameless.  Hence,  whii 
philosophy  utterly  scorns  the 
Revelation  of  the  fall  of  man 
alone  the  explanation  of  a  goo 
a  bad  world  becomes  rational 
sets  up  the  claim  that  the  vie 
ties  seen  in  human  nature  are 
animal  origin  of  man.  Men  w 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  s 
til  then  will  they  be  good.  < 
"our  philosophers"  do  not  see 
t>fO  positions  are  as  logically 
as  a  silk  purse  and  a  sow's 
that  a  mutual  lashing  of  Socia 
cialist  is  a  splendid  example  • 
crossing ' ' — a  phrase  which 
fondly,  fond  of  using.  It  is 
moral  responsibility  is  first  ci 
and  the  seven  deadly  sins  are 
together  with  religious  tribun; 
over  the  first,  a  heavier  cross 
on  man  than  by  original  sin. 
to  human  nature,  as  Socialists 
it,  no  such  thing  as  moral  repi 
evil  is  known.  One  may  gai 
by  whatsoever  reprehensible  i 
not  be  sorry  for  it.  He 
neither  good  nor  bad,  a  ma 
chance  of  climbing  up  the  ladd 
Great  is  Diana !  "Gods* '  are  n 
trade,  and  set  forth  in  the  Ic 
cialists  for  one  another. 

No  Need  for  Alarm 

So  long  as  these  philosphen 
negligible  minority  and  their  p 
fined  to  the  world  of  intellectu 
tion,  no  need  to  sound  the  al 
now,  since  so  many  mediocr 
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practising  the  power  which  the  masses^ 
by  their  numerical  strength,  give,  and, 
since  the  advocacy  of  both  "ballots  and 
bullets''  is  put  into  deeds,  the  logic  of 
the  love  which  one  demagogue  has  for 
other  comrades  should  turn  the  laugh 
upon  their  infallible  confidence  in  their 
cock-sure  cure-all. 

These  bombastic  gentlemen  have  never 
an  axe  of  their  own  to  grind.  Perish  the 
thought !  They  have  only  devotion  to  the 
proletariat  and  the  proletarian.  What 
should  they  do  with  personal  ambition? 
Having  "Socialist  minds,"  Socialist 
thoughts  and  Socialist  hearts,  what 
should  a  mere  "cell"  of  the  "Social  or- 
ganism" be  doing  with  anything  but  an 
issue?  Under  the  red  flag,  these  "cells" 
are  the  one-self.  So  within  the  scope  of 
Socialist  logic,  there  is  not  this  one  and 
another,  but  merely  one,  and  the  one  is 
nowhere  for  want  of  location,  just  as 
when  a  man  confesses  the  whole  world 
as  his  country  he  has  no  country.  Be- 
hold, then,  the  exit  at  once  of  individual 
and  of  place! 

What  Still  Remains. 

But  the  issue  remaineth!  Happily, 
in  the  issue,  the  atavism  of  individual 
comrades  still  persists.  The  Socialist 
issue  is  like  Banquo's  ghost.  It  will 
never  lie  still  in  its  grave.  Yet,  after 
all,  this  is  not  a  good  analogy,  for  Ban- 
quo  was  buried  but  once ;  while  each  one 
of  the  several  Socialist  issues  has  been 
killed  and  buried  at  many  places  and  on 
many  occasions. 

Just  now  Direct  Action  versus  Poli- 
tical Action — an  issue  a  long  time 
"dead,"  but  ever  alive — is  exceedingly 
active  in  the  Socialist  movement.  It 
furnishes  with  great  impartiality  splen- 
did occasion  to  bring  out  both  the  sci- 


ence and  the  art  of  comradeship.  In- 
cidentally, quite  so,  the  national  offices 
are  involved.  Besides,  the  profit  from 
the  sale  of  Socialist  literature,  and  the 
financial  returns  from  bogus  mining 
schemes  are  alluded  to.  So  loving  let- 
ters, hot  with  hate,  show  to  perfection, 
but  in  miniature,  the  future  society.  Hun- 
ter, Berger,  Spargo,  Hillquit,  Haywood, 
Bohn,  Kerr,  Boudin,  Untermann  and 
others  thus  promote  their  cause  by  show- 
ing themselves  to  be  fit  subjects  for  dis- 
order and  riot — or,  perhaps,  for  the  in- 
sane asylum — for,  however  scanty  their 
economic  funds  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  these  propagandists  have  a  valuable 
vocabulary,  a  redundant  imagery  and  an 
intellectual  intensity  quite  over-topping 
the  ordinary  man  of  letters.  Then,  too, 
words  are  easy  things  to  build  a  reputa- 
tion with,  for  they  may  defy  all  judg- 
ment, and  scorn  all  responsibilities. 

Many  Other  Issues. 

However,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  is  the  only  issue  now  in  debate  by 
those  consciously  aiding  Evolution  in 
evolving  the  ideal  society.  This,  indeed, 
were  a  grave  error — very  grave.  Other 
issues,  both  national  and  local,  are  vital ; 
the  Fusionists,  the  Opportunists,  the 
Reformists,  the  Organizationists,  the  De- 
structionists,  the  Constructionists,  and 
the  Industrial  Unionists  all  work  to- 
gether for  The  Revolution.  Upon  an  is- 
sue, one  may  certainly  prefer  his  own 
candidacy  to  that  of  another.  One  may 
show  the  strength  of  the  opposing  com- 
rade to  be  strong — so  strong  that  "you 
who  support  him  in  this  election  please 
hold  your  noses  for  sanitary  protection." 
As  for  myself,  "I  refuse  to  follow  him 
any  further  in  his  double  crossing,  evad- 
ing, compromising,  four-flushing,  bull- 
dogging  trickery." 


The  Socialist  Psurty  as  Seen  from  Inside 


By  William  Levine 

The  author  of  this  article  is  still  a  Socialist,  although  his  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  motives  and  methods  of  the  Socialist  Party  has  caused  his  with- 
drawal from  the  organization.  The  facts  which  he  relates  disclose  the  pur- 
poses of  the  party  so  graphically  that  they  cannot  fail  to  he  of  vital  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  Common  Cause.  The  chief  value  of  the  article  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  it  penetrates  behind  the  scenes  and  presents  a  view  of  conditions 
about  which  non-Socialists  are  ordinarily  kept  in  ignorance.     The  Editors. 


THE  Socialist  Party  in  this  country 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
it  is  now  assuming  a  position  where  it 
might  become  a  potent  power  for  good 
were  the  politicians  who  control  its  des- 
tinies willing  that  it  should  play  this 
part.  Predictions,  as  a  rule,  are  profit- 
less, yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  glance 
at  the  past  history  of  the  Socialist  Party 
should  enable  us  to  predict  the  future 
actions  of  the  organization  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  its  attitude  toward  the  questions 
in  which  people  are  most  interested. 

A  Heresy  Charge. 

A  member  of  the  Socialist  Party — a 
friend  of  the  writer — was  once  accused 
of  heresy  by  his  "comrades,''  because  he 
had  expressed  himself  in  a  way  that  to 
them  seemed  objectionable.  When 
brought  before  the  investigating  com- 
mittee to  defend  himself,  he  said : 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  a  member  of  this  party  shall, 
or  shall  not,  be  allowed  free  expression 
of  thought.  Fortunately,  at  the  present 
time  the  party  controls  its  own  mem ' 


bers  only,  and  if  a  'comrade'  does  or 
says  something  with  which  the  other 
members  do  not  agree,  the  most  they 
can  do  is  to  expel  him  from  the  party. 
If  this  spirit  should  prevail  when  the 
party  controls  the  earth — as  it  hopes  to 
do — what  is  to  prevent  the  majority 
from  commanding  him  to  get  off  the 
earth?'' 

Socialists  Oppose  Reforms. 

This  expresses  the  attitude  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  once  in  the  party, 
but  who,  because  of  the  narrow  and 
uncompromising  spirit  shown  by  the 
party  leaders,  have  been  compelled  to 
drop  out.  The  fact  is  that  the  So- 
cialist Party  in  the  United  States  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  all  reforms  that 
do  not  bear  a  Socialist  label,  and  to  all 
reformers  who  do  not  carry  the  red 
card  that  testifies  to  their  membership 
in  the  party.  The  probable  reason  for 
this  oppositon  to  reform  measures  is 
that  Socialists  try  to  apply  in  practice 
what  is  possible  only  in  theory;  they 
attempt  to  make  a  clean-cut  distinction 
between  the  capitalist  class  and  the 
working  class,  when  such  distinctions,  if 
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t  all,  are  anything  but  well- 

ers  who  are  not  Socialists 
friendly  to  Socialism  than 
rd  T.  Ely,  yet,  in  a  recent 
id: 

/e  may  call  attention  to  cer- 
Dns  which  do  not  apply  to 
self  but  do  apply  to  ordin- 
ic  modes  of  agitation.  While 
S^itation  has  had  a  beneficent 

drawing  the  wage  earning 
IT  and  creating  among  them 

fraternal  solidarity,  it  has, 
r  hand,  tended  to  separate 
other  classes  in  society,  de- 

of  the  help  which  they  could 

the  other  classes  and  giv- 
:  unwarranted  confidence  in 
ty  for  political  and  indus- 
hip.  This  has  been  the  in- 
:ome  of  the  Marxist  Social- 
treats  Socialism  as  a  class 
ling  the  workers  that  their 
1  must  come  entirely  from 
fforts,  and  employing  the 
/orkmen  of  all  Countries, 
ialism  will  become  stronger 
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and  wide  experience." 

Distinction  Impossible. 

istinction  between  classes  is 
an  academic  proposition — it 
DUt  conspicuously  in  works 
economy — ^but  in  this  coun- 
the  classes  are  constantly 
3  one  another,  where  there 
)emocrats  and  insurgent  Re- 
>rogressives  who  believe  in 
lership  of  inter-state  indus- 
unicipal  ownership  of  local 
t  is  suicidal  for  a  party  to 
platform  that  may  not  be 
centuries,  at  the  best,  and 
:e  uncompromisingly  against 


anything  short  of  the  Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth. To-day,  conditions  in  this 
country  are  becoming  more  and  more 
progressive,  however  slow  the  develop- 
ment may  be.  It  may  sound  like  a  para- 
dox, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Socialist  Party  is  now  the  only  party 
that  is  "standing  pat."  With  the  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  as  its  Alpha 
and  Omega,  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
revolution  will  gain  the  full  support  of 
its  leaders. 

It  is  true  that,  since  Berger  carried 
Milwaukee,  the  party  in  other  sections 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  imitate  his 
tactics,  and  fusions  of  the  most  striking 
description  have  been  sanctioned,  in  the 
hope  that  Milwaukee's  success  might  be 
duplicated.  In  many  places  this  hope 
was  realized  last  November ;  but  that  the 
fusing  represented  a  temporary  measure 
inspired  by  tactical  reasons  is  shown 
by  the  prompt  denial,  on  the  part  of 
party  leaders,  that  any  such  fusions  had 
existed — denials  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
accumulated  evidence,  made  the  spokes- 
men for  the  party  appear  very  silly. 

The  "Stand-Pat"  Position, 

From  the  philosophical  point  of  view, 
the  "stand-pat"  position  seems  logical; 
it  is  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  party  platform  that  it  shows  its 
absurdity.  According  to  the  platform 
of  1908,  the  Socialist  Party  aims  at  the 
relief  of  existing  conditions  in  all  direc- 
tions— not  centuries  from  now,  when  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  has  been 
established,  but — now !  Yet,  let  this  re- 
lief be  offered  from  a  different  direc- 
tion, and  instantly  it  is  antagonized  by 
the  Socialists. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  the  plat- 
form of  the  Socialist  Party  consisted  of 
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a  declaration  of  principles  and  a  demand 
for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  cap- 
italist   system.    The    older,    and    more 
logical,   branch  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment— ^the   Socialist  Labor  Party — still 
has  a   revolutionary  platform,  but  the 
demands     of     the     Opportunists,     like 
Berger,  became  so  insistent  that  a  set 
of   immediate   demands   was   incorpor- 
ated in  the  platform  as  a  sort  of  toler- 
ant   concession   to    a    fractious     child. 
Thus  we  find  the  Socialist  party  trying 
to  accomplish  the  impossible  feat  of  be- 
ing in  two  different  places  at  the  same 
time :    while,  as  a  revolutionary  party,  it 
preaches  the  uselessness  of  reform,  as  a 
reform  party  it  advocates  the  corrective 
measures  that  it  so  strenuously  professes 
to  despise. 

Other  Reform  Measures. 

Briefly,  the  Chicago  platform  em- 
braces the  two  conflicting  positions  as 
gracefully  as  such  a  feat  can  be  per- 
formed. In  its  "Declaration  of  Princi- 
ples," it  assumes  a  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary attitude,  emphasizing  the  class 
conflict,  and  predicting  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  the  working  class.  In  its  "Plat- 
form," it  deplores  the  effort  of  the 
older  parties  to  effect  reforms  by  legis- 
lative action,  and  warns  the  voters 
against  relief  measures  that  come  to 
them  in  any  guise  except  that  of  Social- 
ism. In  bringing  out  this  point,  the 
"Platform"  said: 

"The  various  'reform'  movements  and 
parties  which  have  sprung  up  within 
recent  years  are  but  the  climisy  expres- 
sion of  widespread  popular  discontent. 
They  are  not  based  on  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  of  the  economic 
and  political  needs  of  our  time.     They 


are  bound  to  perish  as  the  numerous 
middle-class  reform  movements  of  the 
past  have  perished." 

Then  follows  a  set  of  immediate  de- 
mands which  include  practically  all  the 
reform  measures  that  have  been  sug- 
gested during  the  past  decade,  and  but 
few  of  which  emanated  from  Socialist 
sources.  These  include  government  and 
municipal  ownership,  the  extension  of 
the  public  domain,  shortening  the  work- 
day, factory  inspection,  the  elimination 
of  child  labor,  the  substitution  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  for  official  charity,  a 
graduated  income  tax,  the  initiative,  the 
referendum  and  the  recall. 

Now  for  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  the  party  and  its  members 
actually  attempt  to  realize  these  de- 
mands. 

Against  Commission  Government. 

On  the  general  principle  that  a  reform 
proposed  by  non-Socialists  is  essentially 
bad,  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  party  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  Commission  Form  of  Government, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  plan  of  municipal  government  of- 
fers the  initiative,  the  referendum  and 
the  recall,  all  of  which  are  insistently 
demanded  by  the  party  platform. 

Curiosity  tempted  the  writer  to  ask 
several  prominent  Socialists  why  they 
were  opposed  to  this  form  of  govern- 
ment. Some  answered  that  their  opposi- 
tion was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  meas- 
ure was  not  offered  by  the  Socialist 
Party,  the  only  clean  cut  working-class 
party  in  the  world.  Others  said  that 
it  was  merely  another  attempt  of  the 
Interests  to  blind  the  working  man  to 
the  real  issues  of  the  day,  etc.  When 
the   writer  suggested   that   the   reform 
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offered  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  and  that  it  would  bring  munici- 
pal administration  nearer  to  the  hands 
of  the  people,  the  Socialist  questioned 
was  at  first  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

"Is  it  because  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  destroy  partisanship  in 
municipal  affairs  and  so  spoil  the  chance 
of  our  party  to  obtain  a  foothold?"  he 
was  asked,  and  he  frankly  admitted  that 
this  was  the  real  reason  why  he  was 
opposed  to  Commission  Government.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  the 
very  fact  that  political  bosses  were  op- 
posed to  this  particular  reform  should 
have  been  a  good  reason  for  Socialists  to 
consider  it  seriously  before  lining  up 
against  it.  This  is  the  attitude  of  So- 
cialists throughout  the  country.  Again 
and  again  Commission  Government  has 
been  defeated  when  the  Socialist  vote 
could  have  saved  the  day. 

Applying  its  Principles, 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  not 
a  brief  for  any  particular  brand  of  re- 
form. It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  show 
that  the  Socialist  Party,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  its  principles,  is  as  bad,  or  worse,' 
than  it  has  ever  been  pictured  by  its 
enemies.  The  opposition  of  the  Social- 
ists to  all  reforms  and  reformers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  vested  interests  on 
the  other,  has  managed,  by  the  use  of  the 
sharply-defined  class  distinctions  as  a 
basic  principle,  to  antagonize,  at  one  time 
or  another,  the  interests  of  all  the  voters. 

To  the  average  individual  it  would 
seem  as  though  there  could  not  be  much 
difference  between  the  application  of 
principles  of  men  like  the  late  "Golden 
Rule"  Jones  of  Toledo  and  of  those 
"professed"  by  many  Socialists.  But, 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  Social- 


ist press  called  him  all  the  hard  names 
that  it  could  devise — ^"charlatan''  and 
"faker''  being  some  of  the  mildest  terms 
used.  This  was  also  its  attitude  toward 
Altgeld,  and  every  other  reformer,  good 
or  bad,  who  has  sought  to  help  human- 
ity. When  Jones  and  Altgeld  died,  the 
Socialist  papers  eulogized  them.  They 
were  then  no  longer  in  a  positon  to  take 
their  "votes"  or  steal  their  "thunder." 

A  few  years  ago,  Brand  Whitlock, 
successor  to  Jones  in  more  respects  than 
one,  ran  for  mayor  of  Toledo.  The 
Socialists,  of  course,  opposed  him.  They 
attacked  him  more  bitterly  than  any 
other  candidate,  as  is  their  usual  method 
in  the  case  of  a  "reformer."  Some  of 
the  so-called  Opportunists  in  the  party 
begged  that  Whitlock  be  endorsed.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  to  run  against  a 
man  like  Whitlock  would  merely  serve 
to  expose  the  real  weakness  of  the  party, 
but  all  argument  failed.  As  a  result, 
the  man  running  against  Whitlock  on 
the  Socialist  ticket  received  a  few  hun- 
dred votes,  while  the  Socialist  candidate 
for  city  attorney  secured  about  as  many 
thousand. 

"Let  Him  Join  the  Party/* 

When,  after  the  election,  the  Oppor- 
tunists cried:  "I  told  you  so!"  their 
opponents  answered:  "If  Whitlock 
wants  our  support,  let  him  join  the 
party."  In  a  word,  it  was  not  the  re- 
forms that  were  wanted  so  much  as 
the  maintenance  of  party  prejudices. 

Those  who  remember  the  conditions  in 
Colorado  growing  out  of  the  Moyer- 
Haywood-Pettibom  trial  will  realize  that 
it  was  this  same  "stand-pat"  attitude 
that  was  responsible  for  all  the  trouble. 
Had  the  Socialists  cast  their  ballots  in 
the  interests  of  the  workers  instead  of 
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voting  for  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth, the  people's  choice  would  have 
been  elected;  but  the  seekers  after  the 
millennium  "stood  pat,"  as  they  always 
stand  when  their  ballots  are  needed  in 
a  righteous  cause. 

The  downfall  of  the  party  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  logical  effect  of  just 
such  causes.  In  1902,  the  two  Socialist 
parties  polled  41,000  votes;  in  1908,  they 
had  about  11,000.  Considering  the  fact 
that  1902  was  not  a  presidential  year, 
and  that  1908  was,  the  loss  is  greater 
than  it  appears.  To-day  the  two  parties 
have  less  than  15,000  votes  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  their  prosperous  years,  the  Social- 
ist party  had  several  mayors  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  two  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature. How  did  these  officials  labor 
in  the  interests  of  the  people? 

The  liaverhill  Trolley, 

When  Chase  was  mayor  of  Haverhill, 
the  question  of  having  an  interurban 
trolley  line  between  Haverhill  and  an 
adjoining  town  came  up  for  discussion. 
The  people  of  both  towns  wanted  the 
railway,  as  it  would  admittedly  enrich  a 
section  of  country  owned  chiefly  by 
small  land-owners.  The  needs  of  the 
people  counted  for  little,  however,  for 
the  Socialists  promptly  got  into  a  fac- 
tional fight  as  to  whether  the  "rights'' 
should  be  granted  or  not.  Their 
dispute  had  nothing    to    do    with    the 


desirability  of  the  project,  but  was  based 
exclusively  upon  the  question  whethei 
the  granting  of  such  a  franchise  woulc 
be  simon-pure  "scientific '*  Socialism 
In  a  word,  it  was  the  baldest  kind  oi 
partisanship  and  nothing  else. 

Chase,  as  a  Socialist,  stood  pat 
although  he  was  not  one  of  the  extreme 
"Impossibilists,"  as  Victor  Berger  calls 
them.  He  declared  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  citizens  to  own  their  railway,  and 
would  not  sign  unless  the  new  line  could 
belong  to  all  the  people. 

An  equally  enlightening  incident  oc- 
curred in  Holyoke,  about  the  same  time. 
On  this  occasion,  two  companies  were 
bidding  for  a  franchise,  and  it  was  quite 
freely  alleged  that  one  concern  had  used 
undue  influence  to  further  its  interests. 
Opinions  were  so  equally  divided  in  the 
council  that  the  Socialist  vote  was  the 
deciding  one.  As  there  was  little  doubt 
as  to  where  the  people's  interest  lay,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Socialists  would 
save  the  day.  Instead,  their  orator 
arose  in  the  council  chamber,  made  a 
strong,  "scientific, ' '  non-compromising 
class-conscious  Socialist  speech  and — 
refused  to  vote.  The  firm  offering  the 
least  favorable  terms  won  out. 

Explanation  Doesn't  Explain. 

The  Massachusetts  Socialists  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  loss  of  the  elec- 
tions on  the  ground  that  other  parties 
combined  against  them.   *This  might  ac- 


♦It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the  fal 
etts  was  unaccountable  unless  explained  by 
holders.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  very 
ta^en  t^  several  persons  who  had  formerly  b 
Party.  As  a  result  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
was  practically  driven  from  the  field  in  all  s 
that  the  credit  for  this  "slump"  in  the  Social 
strictly  responsible  for  it. — Editors. 


ling  off  in  the  Socialist  vote  in  Massachus- 
the  "pig-headedness"  of  Socialist  office 
strong  anti-Socialist  campaign  was  under- 
een  prominent  members  of  the  Socialist 
of  these  converts  from  Socialism,  the  party 
ections  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  but  fair 
ist  vote  should  be  given  to  those  who  were 
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count  for  the  loss  of  an  election,  but  it 
cannot  explain  the  tremendous  falling 
off  in  the  Socialist  vote.  That  was  due 
to  the  ridiculous  actions  of  the  Socialist 
officials  who  disgusted  even  their  own 
"comrades"  by  their  no-compromise  at- 
titude. Indeed,  analysis  of  the  vote  of 
the  entire  country  will  show  similar  re- 
sults. The  Socialists  gain  in  new  dis- 
tricts, and  lose  as  soon  as  they  have  had 
a  chance  to  show  their  hand.  Where 
they  are  best  known,  they  get  the  fewest 
votes. 

A  "Means"  Becomes  an  "End," 

Such  proofs  of  unreasonable  pig-head- 
edness  could  be  multiplied  many  fold. 
To  hear  Socialists  expressing  surprise 
that  the  people  do  not  realize  that  with- 
in this  party  lies  the  only  hope  of  sal- 
vation, would  be  extremely  funny  were 
it  not  so  deplorable.  The  party  which 
was  originally  the  means  toward  an  end 
has  itself  become  an  end. 

Labor  unions  and  their  disasters 
are  actually  exploited  to  help  the  So- 
cialist Party.  Misfortunes  like  strikes, 
lockouts,  great  fires  and  accidents,  are 
made  a  basis  for  the  spread  of  the  pro- 
paganda. The  writer  was  once  asked 
by  a  member  of  the  party  to  join  a  fake 
street  car  union  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting representation  in  a  central  labor 
body.  The  party  has  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  is  still  doing  all  it  can  to 
impair  its  usefulness.  Repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  organize  national  la- 
bor bodies  in  opposition  to  the  A.  F. 
of  L. ;  these  proving  unsuccessful,  they 
are  now  trying  to  capture  the  organiza- 
tion by  packing  the  local  bodies  with 
members  of  their  party.  Let  this  effort 
succeed  and  the  trade   union    influence 


will  be  turned  in  the  direction  where  it 
can  best  help  speed  the  coming  of  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

Wild  Excesses  in  Speech, 

I  have  sat  in  Socialist  meetings  and 
have  heard  the  wild  excesses  in  speech. 
Not  long  ago,  the  police  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  announced  that  a  certain  street  cor- 
ner must  be  kept  dear.  Among  those 
who  suffered  were  an  itinerant  preacher, 
the  Salvation  army,  a  Socialist  Labor 
agitator,  and  one  of  the  local  Socialists. 
Naturally,  the  order  was  translated  to 
mean  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Socialist's 
right  of  free  speech,  and  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  several  others  had  been 
affected,  a  prominent  Socialist  waved 
the  objection  aside  with  the  remark,  that 
"such  people  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
speak,  anyway!" 

The  man  who  took  this  stand  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Socialists  in  New  Jersey, 
a  former  member  of  the  National  Exec- 
utive Committee,  and  several  times  can- 
didate for  mayor.  What  would  he  have 
done  in  the  capacity  of  mayor  had  any 
but  members  of  his  own  party  applied 
for  permission  to  speak  on  the  street 
comers  ? 

Socialists  will  say,  in  answer,  that  the 
party  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  individuals.  This,  in  part, 
may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  not  always 
true.  There  are  acts  performed  and 
thoughts  expressed  by  representative 
leaders  for  which  the  party  must  be 
held  responsible,  unless  it  purges  itself 
of  the  person  guilty  of  them.  Only  the 
other  day,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  for- 
eign branches  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
Milwaukee  was  expelled  for  having 
called  Berger  "a  political  trickster,"  and 
scores  of  cases  could  be  cited  in  which 
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men  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  party 
for  the  most  trivial  offenses.  If,  there- 
fore, others  are  allowed  to  remain,  des- 
pite actions  and  utterances  that  are  pro- 
fessedly objectionable  to  the  party,  the 
public  is  justified  in  feeling  that  such 
professions  are  little  more  than  skin 
deep. 

Favored  Chinese  Exclusion, 

Some  years  ago  Socialists  favored 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  Had 
they  held  that  the  admission  of  Chinese 
labor  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  standard  of  wages,  there  would  have 
been  some  excuse  for  this  action;  but 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  taken 
merely  because  "Chinese  laborers,  not 
being  amenable  to  organization,  are  not 
amenable  to  Socialist  influence,  and  will 
not  become  members  of  the  party," 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  matter? 
What  a  howl  would  go  up  from  the  So- 
cialist Party  were  one  of  the  older  par- 
ties to  take  such  action,  or  one  of  the 
religious  denominations  to  pass  resolu- 
tions urging  the  exclusion  of  certain 
races  unless  they  agreed  to  join  the 
church  I 

The  Socialist  Party  is  always  declaim- 
ing against  the  "capitalist  press"  for  say- 
ing things  about  Socialism  "that  are  not 
true, "  as  well  as  for  barring  its  columns 
to  matter  that  Socialists  would  like  to  see 
in  print!  Yet  this  is  the  very  attitude 
that  the  Socialist  press  assumes  toward 
the  matter  in  its  own  columns.  In  1905, 
The  Worker  failed  to  devote  a  line  to 
the  fact  that  Debs  was  to  speak  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  merely  because 
it  did  not  happen  to  agree  with  him  at 
that  moment,  and,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  The  Call  practically  suppressed  Wil- 
liam D.  Ha)rwood's  speech    at    Cooper 


Union,  alleging  that  its  force  of  report- 
ers was  inadequate  to  "cover'*  this 
biggest  of  all  events — in  the  eyes  of 
Socialists.  As  a  result  the  "capitalist 
press"  had  a  "beat''  on  Haywood's  sen- 
sational utterances. 

The  tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the 
party  toward  members  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  policy  of  the  majority  is  al- 
most unbelievable.  A  few  years  ago  a 
member  who  said  that  he  would  vote  for 
a  reformer  if  he  had  the  chance,  would 
have  been  summarily  expelled  and,  judg- 
ing from  recently  published  reports  in 
The  Daily  People  and  other  Socialist 
Labor  papers — such  matters  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  Socialist  Party  organs — 
the  party  is  always  ready  to  suppress  any 
individual  whose  opinions  threaten  to 
clash  with  those  of  the  majority. 

A  Candidate  Expelled, 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Eugene 
Brewster,  a  New  York  lawyer  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  William  J.  Bryan. 
When  Brewster  joined  the  party.  Social- 
ism was  not  as  respectable  as  it  is  today 
and  his  personal  loss  was  not  inconsid- 
erable. In  1898,  he  became  the  candi- 
date for  district  attorney  of  New  York 
County,  and  while  he  openly  and  through 
the  daily  papers  urged  all  citizens  to 
vote  the  Socialist  ticket,  he  admitted  that 
he  believed  it  the  duty  of  those  who 
could  not  take  this  stand,  to  cast  their 
ballot  for  the  Republican  ticket,  on  the 
ground  that  the  trust-smashing  program 
of  the  Democrats  was  unscientific  and 
retrogressive. 

For  saying  these  things — for  suggest- 
ing the  alternative  of  Republicanism — 
Brewster  was  forced  to  get  off  the 
ticket  and  was  expelled  from  the  party. 
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The  same  kind  of  inconsistencies  are 
being  pursued  to-day.  In  some  in- 
stances, members  of  the  party,  like 
Haywood,  are  permitted  to  preach 
the  most  revolutionary  doctrines,  and 
are  elevated  to  places  of  distinction  as 
a  reward  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  party.  In  other  cases,  men  who 
are  no  more  radical  are  forced  out  of 
the  party  because  an  ultra-conservative 
element  happens  to  be  in  the  majority. 
To-day,  Victor  Berger  is  the  little-tin- 
god  of  Socialism,  and  Socialists  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  hail  the  Milwau- 
kee triumph  as  "OUR"  victory,  when 
if  the  truth  be  told.  Socialists  in  gen- 
eral formerly  frowned  upon  Berger  and 
his  methods,  and  tried  to  embarrass  him 
in  every  possible  way  during  his  cam- 
paign. 

The  attitude  of    party    members    to- 
ward  reformers  who  are  Socialists  in 
everything  but   the   fact  that  they   do 
not  pay  dues  to  the  party  is  most  inter- 
esting, but  far    more    amusing    is    the 
change  of  front  that  occurs  the  moment 
^^v,,^^^  the   reformer  agrees  to  contribute  his 
Tft^enty-five  cents  a  month  toward  the 
support  of  the  organization. 

BKefore  Stokes  Joined, 

No  name  ^s  too  harsh  for  J.   G. 
Phelps  Stokes  bet6itA^he  berqme  a  mem- 


such  knowledge  were  necessary,  the  par- 
ty would  be  compelled  to  expel  nine- 
tenths  of  its  members. 

Socialists  can  scarcely  deny  that 
there  are  more  Socialists  outside  the 
party  than  there  are  within  the  ranks 
of  the  regulars.  They  do  not  realize 
how  damaging  an  admission  this  is. 
Why  are  the  mass  of  socialistic  sym- 
pathizers outside  the  party?  Certainly, 
it  is  not  the  moderate  sum  charged  as 
dues  that  keeps  them  out.  The  actual 
fact  is  that  people  join  the  party  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  exceptional  men  and  women 
— lovers  of  himianity,  practical  examples 
of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood — ^and  then 
soon  awake  to  the  disillusioning  truth 
that  their  idol  has  feet  of  clay. 

The  manner  in  which  this  operates  is 
shown  by  the  following  example:  In 
Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  no  less  than 
3,000  persons  have  joined  the  Socialist 
party  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  the 
membership  of  the  party  in  that  coun- 
ty today  is  scarcely  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  this  is  true,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  everywhere.  Why  is  this 
so?  Simply  because  people  soon  learn 
that  the  Socialist  party  is  not  a  party  of 
reform,  though  it  may  profess  persist- 
ently to  be  so.     Instead,  it  opposes  all 


ber  of  the  party.    Socialists  and  :^oCii..x^^^^^^^  reform.     Its  papers  have  called  the 
ist  organs  called  him  a  "milk  and  water   >ure  food  agitation,  for  instance,  a  sham, 


reformer,"  said  that  he  "was  bom  with 
a  golden  spoon,*'  and  did  not,  or  could 
not,  know  what  the  class  struggle  meant. 
When  he  took  out  a  red  card,  he  was  all 
right.  For,  be  it  known,  to  be  a  Social- 
ist, in  the  eyes  of  the  party  managers, 
one  must  hold  a  red  card.  The  knowl- 
edge of  Socialism,  while  a  desirable 
qualification,  is  not  a  necessary  one.    If. 


^"M  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Interests 
to  blKnd  the  people  to  the  real  issue. 

\ 

\         The  Real  Issue. 
But  w.j,at  is  the  "r^al  issue?" 

Nothings  short  of  the  Co-operative 
Commonwe%i,_not  cheaper  gas,  not 
lower  prices  t\  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
not  general  trai^fgrs  for  street  railways, 
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not  municipal  lighting  and  power  plants, 
not  shorter  hours,  not  laws  governing 
factory  inspection  and  child  labor.  No, 
all  these  issues  may  be  adopted  tempor- 
arily and  for  effect — as  diplomatic  tac- 
tics—but back  of  it  all  is  the  real  issue, 
the  Revolution  that  is  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  Co-operative  Conunonwealth. 

Point  this  out  to  the  Socialists  and 
they  will  tell  you  that,  in  reality,  they 
do  not  want  votes — ^that  their  cam- 
paign is  one  of  education,  their  one 
desire  being  to  teach  the  working  class 
to  become  class  conscious.  If  this  is 
so,  why  the  celebrated  "red  special*' 
during  the  campaign  of  1908?  Was  the 
"red  special"  part  of  the  campaign  of 
education  or  a  bid  for  votes  ? 

They  will  tell  you  that  a  compromise 
with  another  party  would  be  a  sign  of 
weakness.  Was  it  a  show  of  strength 
for  their  candidate  to  run  90  per  cent, 
behind  their  own  ticket  when  pitted 
against  Brand  Whitlock?  Was  the 
fusion  in   St.   Louis   and   Schenectady 


anything  more  or  less  than  a  comprom- 
ise? 

The  real  issue,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
Co-operative  Comonwealth,  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  mirage  the  Socialist  Party 
turns  its  back  upon  all  movements  for 
cleaner  politics  and  all  reforms  that 
would  tend  to  give  the  average  man  a 
better  opportunity  to  make  the  most  out 
of  life.  The  fact  that  their  present  ef- 
forts are  doomed  to  prove  futile,  makes 
no  difference  to  them.  Though  they 
may  know  that  the  ointment  with  which 
to  salve  the  wounds  of  society  is  within 
reach,  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  unless  it  bears  the  red  label.  If  such 
a  remedy  be  wanting,  they  stand  aside 
and  permit  the  sore  to  run  to  any 
length  rather  than  apply  a  soothing 
lotion  that  a  mere  reformer  might  sug- 
gest. 

That  is  why  I  am  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  men  and  women  who  are  in 
the  same  boat. 


Haywood  on  "Christian  "Socialism. 

"Well,  there  is  another  fellow,  the  Christian  Socialist.  He  has  an  idea  of 
'Conversion.*  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  a  Christian  Socialist  is  one  who  is 
drunk  on  religious  fanaticism  and  is  trying  to  sober  up  on  economic  truth,  and 
when  he  gets  about  half-sober  he  thinks  that  he  can  convert  the  capitalist  to 
Christianity  and  that  the  capitalist  will  be  willing  to  turn  over  all  these  things 
to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  capitalist  is  a  child 
of  the  devil,  and  that's  a  poor  place  for  a  Christian  Socialist  to  proselyte.  We 
will  pass  up  the  Christian  Socialist  with  the  'conversion.'  "  International  So- 
cialist Review,  February,  191 2. 


Socialism  and  the  Moral  Code. 

"The  prevailing  Moral  Code,  in  any  age  and  among  any  people,  always  con- 
sists of  sanctions  for  that  line  of  conduct,  which  on  the  part  of  the  working 
dass  would  render  the  position  of  the  ruling  class  most  easy  and  secure."  The 
Wage  Slave,  July  3,  1908. 


A  Battle  Royal  With  Disease 


By  Leigh  Raymond 


DLOGY,  a  comparatively  new 
ce,  is  coming  to  the  aid  of  medi- 
lich  is  one  of  the  oldest.  The 
t  of  the  latter — to  combat  disease 
artaken  too  much  of  the  nature 
igle-handed  fight;  now  that  sa- 
in its  application  to  medicine, 
)ped  into  the  arena,  the  war 
disease  is  to  be  a  battle  royal, 
ery  inch  hotly  contested.  The 
on  of  disease  by  studying  the 
ns  that  cause  it  and  endeavoring 
:  out  the  way  to  avoid  them  or 
ite  them,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
St  hopeful  missions  of  sociology. 

edicine's  Serious  Handicap, 

ry  serious  handicap  has  been  the 
sufficient  data.  A  general  stud- 
strategical  position  of  his  enemy 
Irawing  up  his  line  of  battle ;  and 
I  the  world-long  contest  against 

a  new  facility  for  "scouting" 
n  made  available.  Lack  of  funds 
npered  the  noble  work  done  by 
of  health  and  many  other  bod- 
vell  as  by  the  multitude  of  indivi- 
Drkers ;  but,  by  a  recent  generous 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  the  New 
V^cademy  of  Medicine  has  found 
ble  to  push  investigation  a  little 

into  certain  problems  presented 
old  enemy  of  the  human   race, 

gift  was  made  to  the  Academy's 
Health,  Hospital  and  Municipal 


Budget  Committee,  formed  last  spring 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  facts  re- 
lating to  public  health,  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene. Whatever  conclusions  are  reach- 
ed will  thus  have  behind  them  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  all  men  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  their  profession,  but  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  as  well. 
The  studies  have  been  on  the  broadest 
lines  and  in  accord,  not  with  preconceiv- 
ed ideas,  but  upon  sound,  scientific,  fun- 
damental principles. 

Limitless  Fields  of  Research. 

During  the  several  conversations  that 
I  have  had  with  Dr.  Lewinski-Corwin, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee having  this  work  in  charge,  he 
carefully  described  a  few  of  the  many 
fields  of  research  which  the  committee 
finds  opening  before  it.  And  the 
fields  stretch  on  and  on  to  the  horizon, 
where  other  fields  of  investigation,  quite 
as  broad,  are  evidently  awaiting  patient 
and  painstaking  review. 

Dr.  Lewinski-Corwin  was  anxious  to 
explain  that  the  work  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  taking  the  place  of  that  of  other 
bodies,  especially  the  very  efficient  New 
York  Board  of  Health.  The  new  com- 
mittee is  in  most  cordial  co-operation 
with  this  Board  as  well  as  all  other  health 
activities  in  the  city,  and  is  also  endeav- 
oring to  keep  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public  advised  of  all  results  arrived 
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:,  which  pertain  to  the  health  of  the 
jmmunity  and  the  prevention  or 
nelioration  of  disease. 

The  fact  that  New  York  has  already 
lade  such  progress  in  health  conditions, 
id  possesses  so  many  fine  medical 
rhools  and  great  schools  of  social  sci- 
ice  and  research,  constitute  ideal  rea- 
•ns  for  making  it  a  kind  of  laboratory 
»r  working  out    general    health    prob- 


A  very  important  part  of  the  work  of 
this  committee  deals  with  occupational  or 
industrial,  diseases.  No  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  in  this 
country,  until  within  a  decade  or  two, 
and  its  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, for  it  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns both  employers  and  employes. 

In  the  garment  trade,  for  example,  the 
workers  suffer  greatly  from  neurasthe- 


A  Qarcct  Shop 

olotf  and  Medlc/or  Stints  rhe  He»hb  o 


lis.  As  other  cities  have  tried  out  the 
onimission"  form  of  government,  for 
stance,  and  several  states  are  testing 
rect  primaries,  and  other  so-called  re- 
mn  measures,  for  the  benefit  of 
e  whole  country,  so  it  is  fitting  that 
is  great  city,  with  its  unusual  facilities, 
loukl  investigate  public  health  prob- 
nis  a>  an  object  lesson  to  the  country 
large. 


nia,  owing  to  the  "seasonal"  nature  of 
the  work — the  stress  and  strain  that  come 
at  certain  seasons   of  the  year. 

The  rush  of  work  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year — often  not  more  than  two 
or  three  months  in  the  spring  and  fall- 
has  an  important  bearing  on  overcrowd- 
ing the  shops  as  well  as  their  sanitary 
condition :  for  at  such  periods,  the  em- 
ployer is  inclined  to  feel  that   he  may 
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with  impunity  overcrowd  his  shop  to  the 
limit,  and  reduce  sanitary  conditions  to 
the  minimum. 

The  "garret  shop' '  and  the  "top  floor 
shop"  show  conditions  that  lead  to  an- 
other group  of  dangers,  especially  that 
of  fire.  In  nine  hundred  and  fifty  cloak- 
shops  in  a  small  congested  district  in 
New  York,  there  arc  thirty  thousand 
employes  during  the  height  of  the  sea- 


care  for  those  suffering  from  accident 
or  sudden  sickness ;  and  the  machines — 
how  the  workers  sit,  what  is  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  routine  manual  work, 
etc.  The  conditions  have  been  vastly 
improved  in  the  last  few  years,  as  some 
of  the  accompanying  illustrations  show; 
but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  desired,  and 
constant  vigilance  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  a  retrograde  movement. 


Shop  on  the  Top  Floor  of  a  Rear  Building 

Of  the  Unsanitary  Cooilltloni  Vnaer  Which  Opcrttircs 


son,  and  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  them 
are  working  above  the  sixth  floor ;  and, 
3s  recent  calamities  have  shown,  too  lit- 
tle consideration,  or  almost  none  at  all, 
has  been  shown  for  the  safety  of  hu- 
man life. 

Then  there  are  the  questions  of  safety 
ilevices,  light,  heat,  ventilation,  toilet  fa- 
t^'ities,   lunch    hour   arrangements,   and 


This  should  not  be  necessary,  as  every 
advance  in  conditions  means  to  the  em- 
ployer greater  efficiency.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  humanity,  but  one 
of  good  business ;  and  even  employers 
who  might  not  be  touched  by  the  former 
appeal  are  coming  to  be  very  sensitive 
to  the  latter.  A  few  firms  in  Chicago 
recently  took  up  the  study  of  their  em- 
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ployes*  health.  They  had  all  their  men 
examined  by  a  physician — not  waiting 
until  any  were  unfit  for  work — ^and 
those  found  ailing  in  any  way  were,  if 
necessary,  sent  to  the  company's  sani- 
tarium. These  firms  found  the  experi- 
ment, as  a  mere  matter  of  economy,  well 
worth  the  expenditure  of  time  and  mon- 
ey. 

There  are  also  many  trades  that  cause 
especial  danger  to  health,  if  not  to  life  it- 
self. The  fur  and  feather  industries;  the 
match  manufacture,  with  its  dreadful 
"phossy  jaw,"  and  the  lead  industry,  are 
familiar  examples  that  furnish  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  careful  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Dispensary  Evils. 

The  committee  has  made  a  study  also 
of  the  question  of  nurses  in  city  hospi- 
tals and  in  some  of  the  private  hospitals, 
and  has  found  that  the  city  institutions 
are  much  behind  the  private  hospitals  in 
nursing  facilities.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  remedy  the  situation  in  many  impor- 
tant directions,  with  a  view  to  raising 
the  quality,  of  service.  The  matter  of 
changing  the  standard  for  the  admission 
of  nurses  to  the  training  schools  has 
been  found  to  be  a  subject  worthy  of  at- 
tention, if  the  supply  of  nurses  called 
for  by  the  hospitals  and  individual  pa- 
tients is  to  be  kept  intact.  As  it  is  now, 
many  applicants,  with  a  natural  aptitude 
for  nursing,  are  kept  out  of  the  ranks 
by  technical  requirements  not  germane 
to  nursing. 

The  multiplicity  of  free  dispensaries, 
while  intended  as  a  convenience,  and,  in- 
deed, a  blessing,  has  led  to  evils  that 
need  attention.  Persons  requiring  char- 
itable treatment  often  go  from  one  dis- 
pensary to  another,  take  up  the  time  of 
the  physicians,  and  gather  in  perscrip- 


tions,  or  medicine,  in  abundance.  The 
committee,  on  discovering  this  and  other 
evils,  has  arranged  to  district  the  city, 
and  patients  are  expected  to  go  to  the 
dispensaries  within  their  own  territory. 
This  will  not  only  obviate  many  abuses 
of  the  present  too-generous  system,  but 
enable  physicians  to  exercise  a  closer 
control  over  those  who  come  to  them, 
watch  their  progress,  and  arrange  for 
attendance  at  their  homes,  if  necessary. 

New  York's  Low  Death  Rate. 

The  question  of  birth-rate  statistics  is 
one  of  great  interest  and  the  utmost  im- 
portance. This  country  is  far  behind 
Europe  in  that  respect — many  years  be- 
hind. It  is  only  within  ten  years  tfiat 
New  York  has  made  any  serious  effort 
to  secure  adequately  correct  recocd  of 
births  and  deaths,  and  it  is  now  tiine  to 
act  for  an  enforcement  of  laws  recently 
enacted,  for  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  statistics  on  "infant  mortality"  are 
the  best  index  to  the  general  coi|dition 
of  public  health,  and  throw  tight  on  many 
problems.  Every  year  over  thiree  mil- 
lion babies  under  one  year  old  die  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  The  dea^  rate 
among  babies  in  New  York,  however,  is 
less  than  that  in  Berlin,  but  it  was  in 
Berlin,  and  not  New  York,  where  the 
illuminating  investigation  was  made 
which  showed  "that  the  death  rate  among 
artifically  fed  babies  was  ten  times  as 
high  as  among  those  nursed  by  mothers." 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  investigation 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  to 
bring  mothers  to  a  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  nursing  their  babies,  and  it 
has  saved  thousands  of  lives — ^the  lives 
of  German  babies,  remember,  not  Amer- 
ican. 

"But,"  said  Dr.  Lewinski-Corwin. 
most  emphatically,  "in  spite  of  the  great 
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efficiency  of  the  Berlin  methods,  our 
death  rate  is  lower  than  theirs.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  an  interesting  social 
question  must  be  bound  up  in  this,  a 
question  that  might  bring  about  most-im- 
portant results.  Do  our  babies  live  be- 
cause of  favoring  climatic  conditions,  or 
is  it  due  to  the  result  of  selection  among 
the  immigrants?     Do  the  hardiest  men 


portant  bearing  on  such  a  question  as  im- 
migration. Or  may  be  it  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  immigration,  but 
would  throw  unexpected  light  on  some 
other  debated  matter." 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  sociological  research  ramifies. 
No  one  can  predict  at  the  start  where 
any  clue  may  lead.     Who  would  expect 


and  women  come  over  here,  and  are  they 
giving  us  a  healthier  stock  than  is  found 
in  Europe? 

"We  can't  answer  because  we  have  no 
statistics  that  give  us  proper  data  about 
the  condition  of  the  babies  that  live  ana 
those  that  die  in  this  city.  You  see,  if 
we  did  have  the  answer — and  we  aie 
going  to  some  day — it  might  have  an  im- 


that  a  journey  begun  at  the  starting- 
point  of  "artifically  fed  babies"  would 
land  one  at  Ellis  Island? 

The  un-ler-nourishment  of  school 
children  is  a  subject  about  which  many 
assertions  are  made,  but  estimates  of  its 
prevalence  differ  very  widely  even 
among  the  best  authorities.  If  mal-nu- 
trition  is  as  extensive  as  many  claim  it 
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to  be,  it  is  a  serious  condition  of  affairs. 
How  much  has  it  to  do  y^ith  backward- 
ness in  studies?  Has  it  intimate  rela- 
tion with  feeble-mindedness,  or  is  that 
a  subject  by  itself? 

Statistics  and  Health, 

"Statistics  are  to  the  conditions  of 
public  health,**  added  Dr.  Lewinski- 
Corwin,  "what  book-keeping  is  to  a 
business.  The  business  man  wants  fig- 
ures that  will  show  where  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, where  there  is  extravagance, 
what  lines  should  be  followed  vigorous- 
ly, and  what  are  more  or  less  failures. 
When  it  comes  to  such  a  vital  matter  as 
the  health  of  the  community,  there  should 
be  figures  that  show  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  Our  lives  ought  to  be  worth  as 
much  care  as  our  money. 

"Reducing  the  matter  in  its  lowest 
terms  and  appealing  only  to  the  least 
admirable  motives,  it  is  evident  that  the 
public  health  concerns  all.  We  know 
this  when  it  comes  to  epidemics  of  small- 
pox, and  we  force  people  to  take  the 
necessary  preventive  precautions.  There 
is  plenty  of  public  opinion  on  this  point, 
because  the  question  has  been  studied. 


and  because  people  have  the  facts  and 
figures,  which  show  that  smallpox  can 
be  kept  down. 

.     The  Penalty  of  Ignorance. 

"It  is  only,  however,  in  regard  to  such 
spectacular  diseases — ^if  I  may  use  the 
expression — that  we  have  been  educated. 
There  are  other  troubles  just  as  serious, 
but  not  so  obvious,  which  could  be  pre- 
vented. Many  kinds  of  diseases,  which 
we  have  been  accumtomed  to  regard  as 
dispensations  of  Providence  and  to  be 
met  with  submission,  turn  out  to  be  the 
result  of  bad  living  conditions  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  health. 

"What  ails  us  is  largely  ignorance. 
We  don't  know  and  so  we  don't  care. 
We  lack  social  sense.  To  create  this 
social  sense  is,  in  part,  the  aim  of  our 
bureau,  or  committee.  All  the  questions 
which  we  are  handling,  and  many  oth- 
ers that  our  previous  investigations  are 
leading  up  to,  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
lations between  medicine  and  sociology. 
Our  aim  is  to  try  to  straighten  out  some 
of  these  knotty  points  and  point  the  way 
for  other  bodies  to  apply  remedies.'* 


Not  Afraid  of  Blood. 

Neither  am  I  afraid  of  a  little  blood.  When  a  tyrant  gets  his  due,  I  am 
free  to  say — in  the  words  of  Colonel  Ingersoll  when  he  was  speaking  of  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Czar  of  Russia — "My  sympathies  cluster  about  the  point  of 
the  dagger." — John  M.  Work  in  Columbus  Socialist. 


Our  Economic  Problems 


By  Rev.  J. 

Author  of  **HiMtor9 

SOCIAL  distinctions  and  differences 
have  been   rightly  compared  to  the 
hills  and  dales,  to  the  streams  and  moun- 
tain-torrents  of     the     material     world. 
Men  and   women,  rich  and  poor,  com- 
petent and  incompetent,  are  words  that 
express  some  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
society.     They  are  words  full     of     the 
deepest  significance,  for  they  all  denote 
landmarks — ^boundary     lines     that     are 
based  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
that,  therefore,  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called 
eternal.     Even  from  the  very  dawn  of 
society  these  landmarks    have    existed. 
Changes  of   djmasties,  crusading  move- 
ments, blood-red  revolutions,  have  swept 
like  waves  over  the  face  of  society,  yet 
these  landmarks  still  remain. 

Attacking  the  Landmarks, 

But,  in  our  times,  there  have    arisen 
certain     attacks    upon  these  landmarks 
which    are    fraught   with   great   danger. 
This  danger,  however,  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  arises  from  the  lack  of  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  nature     of     the 
aforesaid  movements.     There  is  an  old 
legend  that  were  a  devil  to  appear  from 
hell,  if  the  unfortunate  beholder  could 
only  recognize  that  devil  and  call  it  by 
its  own   name,   half    its   power   would 
vanish.     And  so  it  is  with  the  tenden- 
cies  to   which  we   have   just    referred. 
If  we  could  only  recognize    their    true 
nature,  their  power  for  harm  would  be 
wonderfully  diminished. 


A.  Dewe 

of  Eeonomiet'  *  ote. 

Among  the  different  methods  of  as- 
sault, we  find  the  agitation  against  the 
differences  between  the  sexes.  We  hear 
the  cry  that  the  woman  should  abandon 
the  spindle  and  distaff,  the  symbols  of 
her  omnipotence  within  the  home,  and 
that,  instead  of  being  cook,  nurse,  house- 
hold decorator  and  exercising  many  oth- 
er functions  in  the  home,  she  should  be 
competitive  cook,  competitive  nurse  out- 
side— in  a  word,  that  she  should  be  the 
creature  of  only  one  occupation,  like  her 
consort,  mere  man.  Similarly,  we  hear 
that  the  student,  instead  of  being  taught 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  the  face 
submissively  turned  to  the  teacher,  should 
sit  in  the  obverse  fashion,  with  the  back 
turned  independently  away  from  him. 

The  Object  of  Attack. 

But  it  is  chiefly  the  demarcation  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the 
man  who  has  and  the  man  who  has  not, 
that  is  peculiarly  the  object  of  attack. 
At  one  end  of  the  scale  of  society  we  be- 
hold the  Socialist.  He,  for  the  first 
time,  attacks  the  very  principle  of  pri- 
vate property.  Before  now,  there  have 
been  land  pirates  and  water  pirates,  but 
these  people,  after  all,  attacked  private 
property  only  from  a  partial  point  of 
view.  All  that  they  wanted  was  to  make 
other  people's  private  property  their 
own,  whereas  the  Socialist  attacks  the 
very  principle  of  private  property  itself, 
wishing  that  no  such  thing  existed.     At 
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the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  see  the 
unjust  capitalist.  Even  he  attacks  pri- 
vate property  in  another  way.  For  part 
of  the  essence  of  private  property  is  that 
there  should  be  some  boundary  line,  some 
limit,  some  means  of  demarcation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  this  limit  or  boundary  line 
that  serves  to  distinguish  his  own  pro- 
perty from  that  which  belongs  to  other 
persons.  Hence,  if  this  boundary  line 
or  landmark,  be  removed,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  be- 
longs to  the  supposed  proprietor  and 
what  belongs  to  others ;  but,  in  regard  to 
the  enormous  possessions  of  some  cap- 
italists, their  size  is  so  abnormal  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  belongs  to  the  cap- 
italist and  what  really  belongs  to  others. 

JJuman  Nature  at  Fault. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to  the 
intrinsic  reasons  for  these  diverse  at- 
tacks on  private  property,  one  of  the 
oldest  landmarks  of  society.  One  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  in  a  very  common 
trait  of  human  nature.  When  the  child 
begins  to  study  anything  for  the 
first  time,  he  tries  to  find  out  "how  the 
thing  is  made,"  and,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  secret,  will  even  destroy  a  watch  or 
a  butterfly ;  and  the  adult  often  employs 
the  same  process  in  regard  to  the  com- 
paratively new  sciences  of  sociology 
and  economics — new  we  say,  although 
Aristotle  studied  society  in  ancient 
times.  But  he  took  only  the  polit- 
ical point  of  view — that  society  is  the 
State.  It  is  only  within  the  last  sixty 
years  that  society  has  been  considered 
merely  as  a  society.  At  first  there  was 
the  French  school,  headed  by  Auguste 
Comie.  \^'llich  asserted  that  society 
should  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  same. 


Study,  said  they,  the  individual  man, 
the  homo  minor,  and  then  you  will 
know  all  about  the  homo  major,  the 
society  itself.  Examine  the  instincts, 
the  aspirations  of  the  individual  man, 
observe  the  stimuli  that  awaken  his  de- 
sires and  the  objects  that  satisfy  those 
desires,  and  then  you  may  apply  the  re- 
sultant data  also  to  society.  Certainly 
all  this  is  partly  true.  But  this  school 
ignored  the  fact  that,  once  society  is 
formed,  there  is  in  existence  a  separate 
and  distinct  entity.  Gustave  le  Bon, 
who  has  written  a  great  deal  about 
society,  and,  incidentally,  about  "the 
crowed"  in  general,  has  elaborated  many 
theories,  some  of  which  are  false  and 
some  true.  He  says  that  the  crowd  has 
certain  reasonings  of  its  own,  that  its 
intelligence  is  inferior  to  the  intelligence 
of  its  most  superior  units,  and  that  the 
will  power  of  the  individual  member  of 
the  crowd  is  also  somewhat  weakened. 

Hozv  the  Crozi'd  Aets. 

To  what  he  says  we  may  add  the  well- 
known  fact  that  "the  crowd"  often  acts 
and  speaks  in  remarkable  unison,  clearly 
pointing  to  some  instinct  permeating  the 
whole  assembly.  Thus,  in  the  play  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  words  spoken  by 
the  crowd  are  identically  the  same, 
and  yet  no  sense  of  improbabililty  is 
thereby  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
auf^lience;  similar  instances  might  be 
quoted  from  history.  Auguste  Comte 
rather  ignored  this  social  element  of 
society,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
contemplation  of  only  a  part  of  the 
object  of  the  science. 

Herbert  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand, 
emphasized  the  social  element,  almost 
entirely  ignoring  the  individual.  Ac- 
cording to  this  famous  writer,  society  is 
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not  only  a  social  unit,  but  also  a  distinct 
animal  organism,  subject  to  the  same 
laws  that  regulate  the  development  of 
the  other  animals — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
laws  of  heredity,  environment  and  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  other  words, 
his  argument  amounted  to  this,  that, 
since  society  resenJ)les  an  animal  in 
some  respects,  it  resembles  an  animal 
in  all  respects.  Now  it  was  this  law  of 
environment  that  was,  perhaps,  attended 
with  the  most  grievous  practical  conse- 
quence for  it  infected  not  only  sociol- 
ogy but  also  the  science  of  economics. 
It  induced  the  early  classical  writers  on 
political  economy  to  speak  of  what 
they  called  "the  economic  man,*'  and 
to  concentrate  all  their  attention  on 
those  activities  of  man  that  are  directly 
connected  with  mere     material     things. 

The  Higher  Influences. 

This  is  an  opinion  obviously  false.  For 
behind  the  hand  that  gives  or  receives 
the  rent,  behind  the  roar  and  clank  of 
machinery,  behind  the  rags  and  tatters 
of  the  laboring  man,  there  is  always  the 
soul,  the  mind,  of  the  whole  man,  that, 
like  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  is 
played  upon  by  other  and   higher     in- 
fluences than  those  of  mere  money  get- 
ting.    While,    in    the    words    of     the 
poet,  it  is  true  to  some  extent  that  man 
"struts  and   frets'*  upon  the    stage    of 
this  mortal   life,  as  though  moved     by 
fate,  by  the  brute  force  of  surrounding 
material   circumstances,   it  is  also   true 
that,  at  times,  men  are  masters  of  their 
fate,  and,  if  man  is  the  underling  of  en- 
vironment, the  fault  is  not  in  the  stars, 
but  in  himself. 

This  error,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  the  English  writers.  It  spread  also 
to  Germany  and  was  taken  up  by  Marx 


and  Lassalle,  and  by  them  was  i 
into  the  whole  Socialist  body  thrc 
the  world.     From  them  are  recei 
famous   pronouncement   that   the 
being  of  man  depends  on  the  fo 
he  eats  and  the  clothing  that  he 
Here,  therefore,  again,  we  are 
face  with  the  old  fundamental  e 
taking  the  part  for  the  whole,  oi 
the  attention  on  just  a  portion 
truth  and  forgetting  the  whole  o 
it  forms  a  part. 

Other  Socialist  Errors. 

Precisely  the  same  kind  of  er 
at  the  root  of  the  other  doctrine 
Socialists,  and  this  brings  us  to  ti 
point  of  this  article.     The  Socia 
tack  capital  in  general,  rent  in 
and  even  profits  in  general.     Nj 
the  church  lifts  up  her  warninj 
and  upholds  the  sanctity  of  priv; 
perty.     Nevertheless,     the    prot 
not  as  simple  as  it  may  appear, 
question  is  precisely  this:     Wha 
vate  property?     There  is  a  real 
which  is  the  means  of  product! 
there  is  a  false  capital,  the  resul 
just  legislation  and    unlawful    c 
tions.     Are  we  to   consider    th 
capital    as     private  property?     ' 
cialists,  however,  confuse  the  n 
tal  with  the  false,  condemning 
discriminately.     Our  business,  th 
should  be  to  point  out  where 
capital  is,  and  then  to  uphold 
fend  that  capital.    Then,  again, 
a  real  rent  and  a  false  rent.     ' 
rent  results  from  the  natural  di 
in  value  between  various  soils, 
the  false  rent  is  the  result  of  c 
for  the  rights  of  others,  as  when 
duke  in  Scotland,  owning  a  thir 
whole  of  Scotland,  wilfully  de^ 
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whole  property  to  the  purposes  of  the 
chase,  thereby  artificially  raising  the 
rent  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  a  just  and  an  unjust  mono- 
poly profit.  For  the  monopolist  may 
make  his  profit  either  by  asking  a  very 
high  price  from  a  very  few,  inflicting 
untold  misery  on  the  many,  or  he  may 
make  his  profit  by  demanding  a  moder- 
ate price  from  the  many,  thus  inflict- 
ing no  injury  on  himself  and  benefiting 
all. 

The  Rights  of  Property. 

From  all  this  we  may  deduce  two 
consequences:  First,  that  the  Socialists, 
though  their  propositions  as  they  stand 
are  absolutely  false,  have  at  least  blind- 
ly perceived  that  there  are  somethings 
worthy  of  attack;  secondly,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  defend,  practically 
and  adequately,  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty, without  drawing  many  distinc- 
tions and  making  a  very  serious  study 
of  existing  economic  conditions. 

The  root  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  speculative,  the 
theoretic,  development  of  the  country 
has  not  kept  pace  with  its  concrete  and 
material  development.  By  the  specula- 
tive development  is  meant  the  power 
of  generalizing  from  statistics,  of  con- 
structing some  general  theory,  that  may 
serve  as  a  guide  in  many  cases,  "^e 
hear,  indeed,  on  all  sides  of  us,  the  roar 
and  rumbling  of  machinery,  the  multi- 
plication of  mills  and  factories,  an  ever- 
constant  rise  of  new  discoveries  and 
inventions,  but  the  power  of  analyzing 
is  strangely  wanting.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  here  in  America,  there  has  not 
been  one  single  founder  of  a  school  of 
economic  thought,  not  one  who  has  suc- 


ceeded in  broaching  some  new  original 
economic  theory.  Henry  Carey  is,  per- 
haps, an  exception,  but  even  his  name 
is  quoted  only  in  order  to  be  refuted; 
and,  as  for  Henry  George,  he  borrowed 
his  theory  from  the  French  Physiocrats. 
If  we  also  examine  the  general  trend  of 
legislatures,  we  find  that  almost  every 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  enacted 
in  response  to  some  concrete  stimulus 
of  the  moment.  Take,  for  example,  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  It 
was  only  when  the  wasteful  methods  of 
farming  and  cutting  down  of  forests  be- 
gan to  become  an  element  in  the  rise  of 
prices,  that  legislation  was  passed  with 
a  view  to  mitigating  the  evil.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
currency,  the  export  trade,  a  merchant 
marine,  and  other  similar  questions.  It 
has  always  been  a  case  of  feeling  one's 
way  step  by  step — of  finding  out  by  a 
succession  of  steps  that  something 
must  be  tinkered  up;  but  no  light  has 
arisen,  such  as  we  find  in  the  history  of 
English,  and  even  German,  legislation. 

One  Reason  for  Unrest. 

This  is  one  reason  why  there  is 
such  turbulent  unrest  all  over  the 
country,  especially  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. We  have,  for  the  time  being,  lost 
our  way  in  the  forest.  The  message  of 
President  Taft  recommends,  it  is  true, 
the  State  regulation  of  monopolies,  but, 
so  far,  this  is  an  idle  platitude.  For  how 
is  this  legislation  to  be  effected?  It 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  ac- 
tual conditions  of  each  and  every  indus- 
trial plant,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  the  amount  of  wages,  the 
extent  of  the  demand;  even  so,  condi- 
tions are  so  varying  that  a  revision 
would  have  to  be  held  every  year.     The 
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only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  draw 
from  the  maze  of  statistics  some  general 
formula  and  enunciate  some  economic 
theory  that  may  be  a  permanent  guide 
to  legislation;  but  the  speculative  de- 
velopment at  present  is  not  equal  to  the 
task.  Even  if  some  theory  of  the  kind 
were  proposed,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  appreciated  by  the  great 
mass  of  people  who,  after  all,  are  sup- 
posed to  pronounce  the  ultimate  dictiun. 

Socialisfs  Theory  False, 

Now  the  Socialists,  at  least,  have 
a  real  theory  of  their  own,  false  though 
that  theory  may  be,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  this  circumstance  largely  ac- 
counts for  the  headway  that  the  Social- 
ists have  succeeded  in  making.  To  de- 
molish their  theory  is,  indeed,  an  easy 
task,  for  their  platitudes  are  almost 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  accomplish 
this.  The  ordinary  school-boy  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  the  falsity  of  the  assertion 
that  "labor  is  the  only  source  of  value." 
A  diamond,  for  example,  has  a  value 
quite  independent  of  the  labor  expended 
in  getting  it.  And  the  other  theories  of 
the  Socialists  can  be  refuted,  almost  out 
of  the  catechism.  The  real  difficulty  con- 
sists in  formulating  the  constructive 
theory  that  is  to  take  their  place,  but, 
until  we  do  this,  it  will  be  hard  to  cut 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Socialists ;  certain- 
ly extremely  difficult  to  cope  with  the 
present  inequalities  and  fallacies. 

At  present,  the  only  remedy  for  the 
situation  seems  to  be  that  of  a  better  sys- 


tem of  education,  paying  more  attentic 
to  the  abstract  and  theoretical  side  of  tl 
curriculum  of  studies.  Hitherto,  it  h; 
been  the  boast  of  some  great  education 
institutions  that  they  are  the  pioneers  ( 
material  progress,  discovering  new  met) 
ods  of  transportation  and  manufactur 

A  Theory  Needed. 

Let  us  express  the  hope  that,  some  da 
one  of  our  institutions  may  propour 
some  economic  theory,  of  a  fundament 
and  embracing  nature,  that  will  be  ab 
to  accomplish  the  results  indicated.  Thi 
indeed,  will  be  the  most  effectual  way  ( 
crushing  Socialism.  And  we  would  a 
complish  far  more  by  showing  exact 
how  far  the  Socialists  are  wrong  ar 
why  they  are  wrong,  and  then  advancir 
some  positive  theory  of  our  own,  th« 
by  dwelling  on  the  obvious  mistakes  th 
they  have  made.  Truth  is  met,  not  on 
by  negation,  but  also  by  the  assertion  < 
what  is,  actually  and  positively,  the  trut 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  old  Ian 
marks  will  remain,  whatever  happer 
The  physical  violation  of  right  and  tl 
assault  of  an  inferior  on  a  superior  pe 
son  only  have  the  effect  of  causing  t 
invisible  right  and  the  intrinsic  exc< 
lence  to  flash  forth  with  extraordina 
brilliancy.  To  quote  the  words  of  Po 
Pius  IX;  "We  can  do  nothing  agair 
the  truth,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal  f 
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A  Just  Prison  Policy 

By  Ben  W.  Hooper 

Goo«mor  o/  7Vim«m« 

Governor  Hopper  of  Tennessee  is  so  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  prison 
rondiiions  that  he  has  made  it  a  practice  since  his  election  to  spend  an  occasional 
lay  or  two  wth  the  inmates  of  the  State  penitentiary.  There  he  listens  to  their 
tories,  ^vhile  he  studies  them  as  individuals  with  a  result  that  he  has  been  able  to 
naugurate  several  reforms  and  to  institute  some  much  needed  changes  in  prison 
nethods. — The  Editors. 

THE  best  way  to  get  information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  a  prison  among  both 
the  officials  and  convicts  is  to  go  there  and  get  this  information  at  first 
liand.  The  subject  of  penal  laws  and  management  has  been  given  much  thought 
by  the  people  of  Tennessee,  but  it  has  been  neglected  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  masses  of  the  people  have  concerned  themselves  about  only  two  things 
in  connection  with  the  State  penitentiary: 

Party  Politics  in  Prison  Problems. 

First,  how  to  get  a  man  in  prison,  and,  second,  how  to  get  him  out.  The 
great  question  of  what  to  do  for  him  during  his  incarceration  has  not  been  given 
much  thought.  Just  now  the  people  of  Tennessee  are  thinking  more  upon  this 
subject  than  this  or  the  preceding  generations  have  thought  during  the  century 
:>f  our  statehood.  This  is  partly  due  to  my  agitation  of  prison  reform,  but  is 
[>erhaps  more  largely  traceable  to  the  peculiar  political  condition  in  this  State. 

This  is  practically  the  first  Republican  administration  since  the  civil  war. 
We  had  one  Republican  Governor  thirty  years  ago,  but  he  did  not  get  control  of 
any  of  the  departments  of  the  State  Government  except  his  own  Executive  office. 

Nearly  all  the  papers  of  the  State  have  belonged  to  the  dominant  party,  and 
they  have  not  been  swift  to  turn  the  light  on  the  little  matters  of  detail  in  prison 
management.  Now  everything  that  is  done  by  my  administration  is  the  subject 
of  fierce  discussion  and  keen  public  interest.  The  light  has  been  turned  on.  An 
occasional  friendly  paper  may  treat  my  administration  too  kindly,  a  hostile  paper 
may  treat  it  unjustly,  but  the  sum  of  all  this  is  the  education  of  the  public. 
Newspaper  publicity  is  the  greatest  educator  of  the  masses. 

Another  thing  that  attracted  much  attention  to  at  least  one  feature  of  the 
penal  system  was  the  abuse  of  executive  clemency.  During  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding my  term  of  office  one  executive  erante^l  1,225  pardons  and  commuta- 
tions, nearly  all  absolute  pardons.  The  people  rebelled  against  this,  because  it 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  what  was  termed  as*  a  pardon  brokerage  system. 
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When  the  Legislature  met  last  winter,  I  asked  for  several  new  prison  laws. 
I  wanted  a  well-considered  parole  system,  in  order  that  the  Governor  might  ex- 
tend clemency  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  spark  of  manhood  that  still 
flickers  in  the  breast  of  every  convict.  Every  political  party  was  committed  to 
this  parole  law,  but  the  hostile  minority  in  the  State  Senate  would  not  grant  it, 
simply  because  I  asked  for  it,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  law 
might  rebound  to  the  credit  of  my  administration. 

This  is  not  merely  politics,  but  a  matter  of  history.  I  did  not  get  the  parole 
law,  so  I  have  made  me  one  of  my  own.  I  found  an  ancient  statute  enacted  be- 
fore the  war  conferring  upon  the  Governor,  in  very  simple  words,  the  right  to 
grant  constitutional  pardons,  and  prescribe  the  conditions.  This,  I  saw,  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  skeleton  of  the  parole  system,  and  I  am  using  it 
to  this  end. 

Of  course,  it  provides  none  of  the  machinery  of  the  parole  law,  and  it  com- 
pels me  to  prescribe  the  conditions  in  every  case,  but  I  am  making  sufficient  use 
of  it  to  arouse  public  sentiment  that  will  bring  results  in  the  next  Legislature. 

A  Boy  From  Memphis. 

Last  winter  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the  penitentiary  I  met  a  young  fellow 
who  had  been  sent  up  from  Memphis,  the  son  of  a  respectable  railroad  engineer. 
This  boy  was  young  and  had  been  led  into  trouble  by  whiskey  and  bad  compan- 
ionship.    He  said: 

"Governor,  I  used  to  be  a  good  boy.  I  had  a  job  with  the  railroad  until  I 
began  to  dissipate,"  and  then,  looking  me  in  the  face,  he  said,  "I  believe  that  if 
a  parole  law  had  passed  you  would  have  given  me  a  chance  on  the  outside  to 
straighten  up  and  be  a  man." 

I  notified  that  boy  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  parole  law  did  not 
pass.  I  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  home-made  parole  law  and  let  him  have 
the  chance  that  he  wanted.  He  has  a  good  job  in  Memphis,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  make  good. 

If  he  stays  straight  for  one  year  his  conditional  pardon  will  become  absolute. 
This  may  be  a  crude  way  to  handle  the  matter,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do  under 
the  law.     I  am  granting  a  considerable  number  of  these  conditional  paroles. 

Prisoners  Watch  Reform  Measures. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  the  men  in  the  penitentiary  what  a  keen  and 
intelligent  interest  they  took  in  the  progress  of  penal  legislation  during  the  session 
of  our  last  General  Assembly.  Many  of  them  read  the  newspapers  and  keep  up 
with  these  bills  at  every  step. 

I  talked  the  whole  matter  over  with  about  lOO  of  them  one  night.  They 
gathered  around  me  in  the  corridor  of  the  prison,  and  we  had  a  man-to-man  talk. 
Every  fellow  had  his  say.  They  discussed  the  rules  of  the  prison,  the  benefits 
of  the  parole  law,  and  the  whole  prison  question.     I  said  to  them: 

"Boys'  I  am  not  going  tb  turn  out  as  many  of  you  fellows  as  some  others  have 
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done  heretofore,  but  I  am  going  to  work  hard  to  improve  your  condition  in  here^ 
m  order  that  you  may  be  fit  to  turn  out. 

"You  have  always  thought  that  regaining  your  liberty  was  the  one  matter  of 
supreme  importance.  This  is  not  true;  the  most  important  consideration  is 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  liberty  after  you  regain  it?  If  you  go  out 
of  here  a  worse  man  than  when  you  came  in,  the  State  has  derived  only  one  ben- 
efit from  your  imprisonment,  and  that  is  the  temporary  prevention  of  the  com- 
mission of  further  crimes  by  you.  If  you  go  out  fitted  to  make  a  better  citizen, 
the  State  has  converted  you  from  a  liability  into  an  asset." 

My  first  impulse  has  always  been,  and  will  ever  be,  toward  mercy.  But  no 
man  in  my  position  should  be  governed  by  the  impulses  of  his  heart  or  the  im- 
portuning  of  friends.  The  good  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  people  must  be 
given  more  consideration. 

The  prisoners  know  that  a  good  prison  record  counts  for  more  now  than  ever 
before.  Some  of  the  men  to  whom  I  grant  conditional  pardons  may  abuse  the 
clemency  extended  them,  but  I  do  not  believe  many  will. 

Governor  Hooper's  Schedule. 

1  have  prepared  a  schedule  of  the  prison  reforms  that  I  hope  to  see  adopted 
by  the  Legislature.  They  are  based  upon  my  personal  experience  at  the  peni- 
tentiary : 

"First — The  indeterminate  sentence — ^the  minimum  and  maximum  sentence 
making  the  length  of  term  dependent  on  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the 
prisoner. 

"Second — ^The  parole  system,  giving  the  Governor  the  right  to  put  a  man  on 
his  good  behavior — stand  him  on  his  feet  and  steady  him  by  appealing  to  his 
honor. 

"Third — ^A  law  that  would  enable  the  State  to  devote  a  part  of  the  prisoners' 
work  and  wages  to  the  support  of  his  dependent  ones  outside,  who  often  are  the 

chief  sufferers.     It  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  him  to  know  that   he   was 
helping  them,  and  it  would  frequently  save  them  from  becoming  public  charges.'* 


Anarchists  Claim  Haywood. 

William  D.  Haywood,  who  has  again  come  into  prominence  as  an  agitator 
in  the  strike  of  the  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  made  himself  so  de- 
sirable to  the  Anarchists  that  they  would  like  to  adopt  him.  Says  the  latest  issue 
oi  Mother  Earth*  the  zn^Tchist  OTg2Ln:  "The  lawyers,  sky-pilots,  and  politic- 
ians of  the  Socialist  Party  are  still  after  the  scalp  of  William  D.  Haywood. 
Serves  him  right.  What  business  has  he,  true  revolutionary  Socialist  that  he  is, 
among  men  who  use  Socialism  as  a  trap  to  catch  votes,  political  offices,  and 
sinecures." 


What  Is  Socialism? 


WHEN  somebody  turns  the  conver- 
sation to  Socialism — if  three  or 
four  be  gathered  together — it  is  quite 
certain  that  at  least  one  will  exclaim: 

"But  nobody  knows  what  Socialism 
is!'' 

This  will  be  said  with  an  air  of  having 
studied  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  with  a  suggestion  that  the  sub- 
ject is  completely  disposed  of.  A  varia- 
tion (which  is  found  to  "go  very  well" 
sometimes)  is: 

"Ah!  But  what  is  Socialism? 

This  question  will  be  delivered  with 
the  same  air  as  before,  and  with  equal 
suggestion  of  finality. 

Another  man  in  the  company  will  say : 

"Oh!  we  are  all  Socialists  now,  more 
or  less." 

And  then,  almost  certainly: 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  municipal  ownership?" 

Then  the  "law  of  chances"  is  quite 
likely  to  cause  a  fourth  profound  (?) 
student  of  political  conditions  to  bob  up 
with  the  sage  conclusion: 

"Well,  I  believe  in  the  referendum  and 
the  recall  myself." 

None  of  the  foregoing  observations  is 
a  figment  of  the  imagination.  All 
are  opinions  on  Socialism  actually  deliv- 
ered in  the  writer's  hearing  more  than 
once,  and  the  first  two  many  times. 
Now  a  safe  wager  would  be  that  the  first 
two  comments  would  be  made  at  least 
five  times  out  of  ten,  whenever  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  up  in  general  conver- 
sation.    And  within  a  few  days  of  this 


writing  one  of  the  great  newspapers  in 
New  York  City  editorially  states  that 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Germany 
was  "an  Opportunist  party  with  a  practi- 
cal program"  whose  "fundamental  idea" 
is  a  criticism  of  the  "existing  order;" 
and  the  same  paper  specified  "gratuitous 
legal  proceedings  and  gratuitous  medical 
attendance  and  burial"  is  the  "only  So- 
cialistic item  of  its  program." 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  has  two  evil 
consequences.  In  the  first  place,  it  in- 
correctly labels  some  excellent  reforms 
as  "Socialistic,"  and  thereby  scares  away 
from  their  support  some  nervous  people 
who  might  otherwise  aid  in  their  achieve- 
ment. In  the  second  place,  it  leads  oth- 
ers— equally  ill-informed  but  with  more 
courage  than  direction — ^to  support 
revolutionary  Socialism  because  of  a  few 
stalking-horse  reforms  in  the  foreground 
of  its  batteries. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  obscure 
or  recondite  about  Socialism.  Anyone 
can  find  out  very  early  what  it  is  and 
what  it  wants,  and  surely  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  people  nowadays  that  they 
should  inform  themselves  about  it.  Of 
course,  the  Socialist  party  profits  by  the 
mental  haziness  of  well  intentioned  "re- 
formers" and  humanitarians,  and  hon- 
eyed words  are  part  of  its  "tactical  pro- 
gram." There  is  one  kind  of  talk  in  the 
party  and  another  kind  of  talk  out  of 
the  party.  But  supposedly  intelligent 
men  and  women  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  talk  the  kind  of  nonsense  of  which  ex- 
amples are  given  above — and  "get  away 
with  it!" 


"Down  With  the  Scars  and  Stripes!'' 

How  Socialism  Insults  the  Flag 

By  H.  S.  Randolph 

"To-day  devotion  to  the  flag  is  really  only  submission  to  the  most  horrible, 
revolting,  inhuman  slave  conditions."— New  York  Call,  January  7,  1912. 


RELIGION  is  a  back-number— a  relic 
.    of  the  age  of  barbarism — accord- 
ing to  the  Socialist. 

The  moral  code  is  out-of-date,  and 
will  be  altogether  disregarded  when  we 
have  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  capi- 
talism— ^according  to  the  Socialist. 

Patriotism— the  "crudest  exploita- 
tion" of  the  wage-slaves  by  the  masters 
who  sweat  them— is  also  destined  to  be 
relegated  to  the  scrap-heap  of  discard- 
ed superstitions— according  to  the  So- 
cialist. 

Socialist's  Plead  Not  Guilty. 

There  are  Socialists  who  will  tell  you 
that  these  assertions  are  not  justified 
by  facts.  There  are  Socialists  who  still 
have  the  temerity  to  assert  that  Social- 
ism does  not  promise  to  overthrow  all 
existing  institutions,  including  the  Al- 
tar, the  Home,  and  the  State. 

Such  persons  are  either  ignorant— 
they  do  not  know  what  Socialism  is — 
or  they  wilfully  misrtpresent  the  theo- 
ries for  which  Marxian  Socialism  has 
always  stood  and  still  stands. 

In  either  case,  it  is  easy  to  "put  it  up" 
to  them  so  hard  that  they  can  find  no 
avenue  of  escape.    The  more  intelligent 


and  sincere  Socialists  know  this.     That 
is  the  reason  why  they  never  make  the 
blunder  of  denying  that  Socialism  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Church,  the  Home,  and 
all    other   existing    institutions.       They 
recognize  the  uselessness  of  such  denials 
in  the  face  of  the  vast  accumulation  of 
evidence  now  within  easy  reach  of  their 
opponents.     It  is  only  the  Janus-faced 
Socialist  like   Hillquit  and   Spargo  and 
Berger  and  the  nondescript  company  that 
rally  beneath  the  standard  of  "Christian 
Socialism,"   who  are  unwilling  to   face 
the  issue  fairly  and  squarely.  You  don't 
find    Haywood    and    the    Kerr    Crowd 
trimming  and  dodging  when  called  upon 
to  meet  the  questions  of  Religion  or  Pa- 
triotism. 


Haywood  a  "Conspirator, 


ff 


Haywood,  at  Cooper  Union,  made  no 
bones  of  the  fact  that  Socialists  are 
"conspirators  against  the  United  States 
government.'*  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  Haywood  as  an  individual,  we  must 
accord  him  a  measure  of  respect  for  his 
honesty  in  admitting  this  important 
fact,  and  the  attention  of  those  in  au- 
thority is  respectfully  called  to  this  ad- 
mission, which  may  be  found,  authori- 
tatively stated  on  page  467  of  the  Feb- 
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5er  of  the  International  So- 
rw, 

have  a  definite  statement 
)s  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
sentatives  of  Socialism  in 
L  member  of  the  National  Ex- 
imittee.  What  does  it  mean? 
:  every  Socialist  "local"  is  a 
conspiracy— every  Socialist 
.  hot-bed  of  treason  and  re- 


erin,  the  Patriotic. 

reader  of  The  Common 
feel  that  I  have  made  use  of 
iguage  than  the  occasion  jus- 
II  quote,  in  full,  an  article  by 
irin,  which  appeared  in  the 
Call,  February  lo,  1912,  un- 
le:  "Respect  the  Uniform; 
Flag!"  In  reprinting  this 
ive  taken  the  liberty  to  call 
ttention  to  certain  sentences 
hical  emphasis,  but,  so  far  as 
e  is  concerned,  it  is  reprint- 
1: 

»italist  class,  alarmed  at  the 
apid  growth  of  anti-militar- 
5  country,  is  endeavoring, 
rch  and  government,  to  com- 
t  sentiment,  and  by  law  and 
reate  an  artificial  respect  and 
e  soldiers'  uniform  and  the 
lag. 

t  the  uniform,  honor  the 
ir  cry,  and  they  are  foolish 
elieve  that  if  they  raise  their 
enough  and  loud  enough, 
►rkers,  will  become  infected 
titious  enthusiasm  and  shout 

the  uniform!'     Oh.  surely! 

trappings  and  gold  lace  with 

are  dressing  up  their  ^veak- 

^s!  Honor  the  uniform  which 


has  the  power  to  transform  a  decent  but 
ignorant  boy  of  the  working  class  into 
an  unthinking  savage  who  would,  if  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  a  superior  in  rank, 
shoot  down  his  aged  father  or  kill  his 
sister's  unborn  child  with  a  bayonet 
thmst  should  they  happen  to  be  on  strike 
and  crying  aloud  for  a  little  more  bread, 
warmer  clothing  and  better  shelter. 
Honor  the  uniform F  No,  spit  on  it! 
Make  it  a  shame  and  a  reproach  untU  a 
worker  who  wears  it  will  not  dare  to 
show  his  face  among  decent  working 
people, 

Working-Class  "Judases," 

"Honor  the  uniform!  Honor  that 
which  gives  a  free  license  to  kill,  if  the 
victim  happens  to  be  a  worker  ?  Honor 
that  which  stands  for  oppression,  for  the 
loafer  against  the  worker,  for  the  mas- 
ter against  the  slave?  Honor  that  which 
causes  a  worker  to  become  a  traitor  to 
his  class  to  forget  his  ties  of  blood,  and 
for  pay  to  deliver  himself  over  body  and 
soul  to  his  natural  enemy,  the  capitalist 
class  ?  Honor  the  Judases,  the  Benedict 
Arnolds  of  the  working  class?  Our 
masters  insult  us  by  even  asking  such  a 
thing. 

"Shall  we  honor  the  Massachusetts 
militiamen,  who,  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  murdered  a  young  worker? 
Is  that  what  you  want  us  to  do,  you 
capitalists,  you  cardinals  and  presidents? 
You  ask  too  late  for  we  cdready  despise 
and  loathe  your  decorated  hirelings,  and 
are,  as  time  passes,  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  you  to  recruit  our  de- 
cent boys  and  transform  them  into  loath- 
some parasites. 

"  'At  least  honor  the  flag!'  they  cry  in 
desperation.  'Honor  the  flag  which 
stands  for  freedom,  equality  and  frater- 
nity ! ' 

'What  flagf  The  American  flag?  The 
Stars  and  Stripes?  The  flag  which 
floats  over  every  hell  hole  of  mine  and 
mill  and  prison?  The  flag  7vhich  floats 
over  station  house  and  barracks  whence 
issue  police  and  soldiers  to  batter  doum 
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er  workers  exercising  their  con- 
I  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
^e?  Honor  the  flag  which  you 
?rs,  have  changed  from  a  flag 
into  a  symbol  of  the  cruelest 
on  and  vilest  oppression  of  the 
izationf 

Had  I  been  Gompers.^' 

ad  been  Samuel  Gompers  when 
sproached  by  the  capitalists  for 
is  foot  on  the  American  flag,  I 
ive  answered: 

I  TRAMPLED  ON  IT,  and, 
n  that  I  SPIT  UPON  YOUR 
ot  mine.  /  loathe  the  Stars  and 
once  the  symbol  of  liberty  for 
now  the  stripes  represent  the 
tripes  left  by  your  lash  on  the 
the  worker,  and  the  stars  the 
d  bayonet  wounds  in  his  breast, 
X  WITH  YOUR  FLAG!' 
i  is  and  can  be  but  one  flag  for 
1  intelligent  workingman  can 
^  respect,  the  flag  of  humanity, 
flag  of  the  working-class.  It 
)r  justice,  for  equality  of  oppor- 
3r  the  abolition  of  war,  the  end 
ssion  and  exploitation,  for  care- 
dhood,  for  glorious,  unfettered 
I  and  womanhood,  and  for  hon- 
I  protected  old  age. 
t  the  red  flag  flies  above  our 
nd  our  nations,  zve  shall  honor  it 

it.  But,  until  it  does  we  refuse 
^ize  or  respect  any  flag  which  is 
he  symbol  of  and  protects  some 
section  of  international  capital- 
3WN  WITH  THE  SCARS 
TRIPES !  RUN  UP  THE  RED 
3F  HUMANITY!'' 

this  article  is  a  trifle  more  em- 
lian  some  of  the  treasonable 
that  appear  in  many  Socialist 
lis,  similar  stuff  is  being  print- 
arly  in  these  papers  from  one 
he  country  to  the  other.  Where- 
re  is  a  Socialist  organ,  you  will 
same  doctrine  preached — where- 
re  is  a  Socialist  "local,"  you  will 


find  a  company  of  "patriots"  of  the 
Richard  Perin  type — ^wherever  there  is 
a  Socialist  Sunday  school,  you  will  find 
the  same  gospel  promulgated. 

In  every  State  in  the  Union  to-day, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  be- 
ing taught  to  hate  the  government  and 
to  "spit  upon"  the  flag. 

This  is  no  fairy  tale — ^no  imaginative 
picture.  It  is  a  condition  that  actually 
exists,  and  that  must  yet  be  faced  if  the 
Nation  is  to  survive.  If  you  want  fur- 
ther evidence  of  this  fact,  read  the  So- 
cialist press — study  the  books  written 
by  militant  Socialists — listen  to  the  revo- 
lutionary utterances  of  Socialist  agita- 
tors! Richard  Perin  is  not  an  excep- 
tional individual.  He  is  one  of  a  type. 
Yet  this  type  is  not  suppressed  by  the 
Socialist  "powers."  Instead,  this  trea- 
sonable gospel  is  applauded  to  the  echo 
— this  anti-patriotism  is  given  a  most 
prominent  place  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  Socialist  publications — and  one  of  its 
most  revolutionary  exponents,  William 
D.  Haywood,  is  elevated  to  the  highest 
places  within  the  gift  of  the  party — a 
membership  on  the  National  Executive 
Committee. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  can  you  credit 
the  assertions  of  the  few  Conservatives 
who  want  us  to  believe  that  Socialism 
is  a  purely  economic  movement  that 
should  be  fostered  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation? 

And  Evidence  Accumulates, 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  wish  us 
to  think  that  Socialism  is  nothing  more 
than  a  new  idea  in  economics,  we  have 
the  accumulated  evidence  in  the  wide- 
spread Socialist  propaganda  against  en- 
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listment  to  guide  us  in  forming  our  con- 
clusions as  to  the  real  intent  of  the  par- 
ty. For  years,  this  work  has  been  going 
on.  For  years,  Socialists  have  been  cir- 
culating their  papers  and  pamphlets,  not 
only  to  discourage  enlistment  but  to 
create  disaffection  among  the  men  al- 
ready enlisted. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  printed  an  interview  with  Hen- 
ry H.  Ward,  secretary  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  situation  had  become 
so  serious  that  a  Cabinet  meeting  has 
been  held  to  consider  means  to  stop  these 
attacks  and  ascertain  who  was  sending 
out  the  circulars.  "At  the  meeting,  Sec- 
retary Meyer  laid  before  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  information  that  an  an- 
archistic element  was  trying  to  excite 
discontent  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
the  enlisted  men.  We  did  not  learn  who 
was  responsible  but  the  Socialistic  news- 
papers of  the  entire  country  contained 
articles  expressing  anti-military  senti- 
ment, and  these  had  considerable  effect 
on  the  men .  .  .  These  newspapers 
not  only  sought  to  breed  discontent,  but 
in  their  editorials  defied  the  Govern- 
ment. One  of  them  published  an  editor- 
ial in  which  it  admitted  that  it  had 
sent  pamphlets  to  the  men  suggesting 
mutiny/and  stated  that  it  was  preparing 
to  send  out  more  of  this  literature." 

Fixing  the  Responsibility. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  an  organization  like  the  Navy 
League  is  considering  this  question  and 
that  Secretary  Meyer  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  are  not  blind  to  the 
dangers  of  the  anti-patriotic  propagan- 
da of  Socialism.     As  to  fixing  the  re- 


sponsibility— that  ought  not  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult matter.  There  is  scarcely  a  So- 
cialist publication  that  does  not  furnish 
evidence  enough  to  convict  itself  two  or 
three  times  a  month,  to  state  the  facts 
conservatively.  In  fact,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  writers  of  these  arti- 
cles seem  to  vie  with  one  another  to  see 
how  far  they  can  go  without  actually 
putting  themselves  in  jeopardy,  with  a 
result  that,  occasionally,  one  leans  out 
so  far  that  he  loses  his  balance  and  goes 
head  first  over  the  fence,  just  as  Richard 
Perin  did  in  his  recent  article  in  The 
Call. 

Editor  Admits  Guilt. 

The  Appeal  to  Ri^ason,  one  of  the 
most  persistent  promoters  of  this  cam- 
paign to  undermine  the  army  and  navy, 
loses  no  opportunity  to  spread  its  doc- 
trines of  disaffection  among  the  enlist- 
ed men.  When  it  has  no  special  articles 
or  obviously- faked  letter-to-the-editor 
upon  this  subject,  its  readers  find  small 
notes  like  the  following  tucked  away  in 
odd  corners  of  the  paper: 

"And  don't  forget  the  soldier  boy. 
Time  hangs  pretty  heavy  on  his  hands. 
Send  him  the  Appeal  if  you  know  the 
name  and  address  of  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
bbys  in  blue." 

Naturally  the  Appeal  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  news  dispatch  from 
Washington  that  told  about  the  activities 
of  the  Navy  League.  So  far  from  at- 
tempting to  deny  his  guilt,  however,  the 
editor  apparently  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  through  his  agency  that  much 
of  this  objectionable  literature  has  been 
circulated.  To  quote  his  statement  in 
full,  he  said: 


DOWN  WITH  THE  SCARS  AND  STRIPES ! 


Three  years  ago  the  Appeal,  through 
its  Agitation  League,  sent  five  copies  of 
our  paper  each  week  to  all  reading  rooms 
connected  with  American  army  posts  in 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  and 
such  permanent  addresses  of  marines  as 
we  could  secure.     This  work  was  kept 
up  until  we  discovered  that  the  papers 
were  being   destroyed  by  orders   from 
Washington.     It  was  then  we  asked  our 
readers  to  send  the  papers  under  stamp 
postage  to   the  soldiers  and   sailors  of 
their  personal  acquaintance.    In  this  way 
many  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Appeal 
have   found   their  way   into  the  camps 
and  on  the  battle  ships.    The  above  tele- 
gram, inspired  by  fear  that  the  soldier 
boys  will  get  wise  to  the  game  of  war, 
is  a  fine  testimonial  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Appeal's  propaganda. 

The  Appeal  was  aware  of  the  cabi- 
net meeting  held  more  than  a  year  ago 
— a  meeting  of  the  big  politicians — ^to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  "pernicious  doctrine." 

They  dare  not  proceed  against  us  on 
the  ground  of  treason — ^because  it  is  not 
treason  to  ask  men  to  vote  the  Socialist 
ticket  and  to  explain  the  reasons  why. 
So  some  more  subtle  grounds  for  attack 
had  to  be  found.  This  came  when  we 
exposed  the  vile  conditions  at  Leaven- 
worth. "Obscene  literature!  That  is 
the  charge,  and  the  people  will  applaud 


our  action,"  reasoned  these  Wj 
officials — your  masters — the  sei 
the  rich! 

The  attack  is  to  be  made  on  li 
under  the  practice  in  federal  coi 
vents  us  from  showing  the  trut 
statements ! 


tt 


On  ivith  the  Dance, 


>f 


It  is  a  strangle  hold  the  fed 
trict  attorney  has,  backed  as  he 
administration  and  the  federal 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  wor 
Appeal  will  continue  right  o 
readers  will  send  the  Appeal  to 
dier  and  sailor  boys  in  spite  of  t 
and  Navy  league.  These  gol( 
may  shout  treason  until  they  < 
in  the  face !    On  with  the  danc< 

These   are   our    "Socialist    p 
Step  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
a  good  look  at  them !    It's  beer 
year  since  the  American  people 
an  opportunity  to  gaze  upon  " 
izens"  of  this  ilk — not  since  the 
the  Civil  War  when  the  membe 
treasonable   societies   were   cau 
handed  in  their  plots  to  f  rustrat< 
tion's   efforts  to   preserve    the 
You  are  right,  Bill !  You  and 
cialist   "comrades"   are   "consp 
Thank  God,  we  know  the  truth 


The  New  Morality. 

The  new  moralty  says : 
Damn  interest! 
Damn  rent! 
Damn  profits! 
Damn  agreements! 
Damn  the  boss! 
Damn  the  boss's  son! 
Damn  his  family  carriage! 
And  his  family  too! — Achibald  Cra^vford. 


Mutual  Aid  vs.  The  Struggle  for  Life 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Part  11. 


WITH  all  this  of  Mutual  Aid  among 
the  larger  animals,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  smaller  animal  creation 
should  exhibit  exquisite  arrangements 
and  instincts  and  social  qualities  for 
their  mutual  protection,  assistance,  pro- 
pagation and  preservation.  The  bees  of 
course  furnish  an  excellent  example  of 
this.  Wasps  are  not  such  favorite  sub- 
jects of  study,  but  provide  quite  as  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  mutual  aid. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  ant  has  been 
held  up,  not  only  as  a  model  of  indus- 
try, but  also  as  a  model  of  the  social 
virtues.  Its  community  instincts  are 
the  only  factors  that  preserve  it,  in  spite 
of  its  small  size,  and  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  race  and  its  work  in  such  ordered 
occupation  of  a  continuous  nature  that 
in  other  mortals  who  look  at  it  and 
know  that  such  continuous  occupation  is 
the  only  real  happiness  in  life,  cannot 
think  of  it  as  being  in  any  other  con- 
dition than  one  of  happiness. 

The  First  Paper  Maker. 

The  wasps  perhaps  deserve  the  first 
word  because  they  are  not  so  well 
known  as  are  the  other  insects.  The 
most  familiar  variety  of  them  builds  its 
nest  of  water-proof  paper,  lives  the 
community  life  with  different  duties  as- 
signed to  different  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  all  living  on  in  peace  and 
quiet.  The  wasp  is  thought  of  usually 
as  waspish,  but  our  human  sense  of  that 


word  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  when  in- 
terfered with,  the  wasp  asserts  himself 
somewhat  unpleasantly,  but  in  the  com- 
munity life  he  seems  to  be  a  model  of 
faithful  diligence  and  industry.  We 
are  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that,  in  our 
generation,  men  have  taken  to  inventing 
many  things,  and  we  think  that  that 
shows  how  much  humanity  has  pro- 
gressed. Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  a  good  many  of  our  inventions 
were  anticipated  thousands  of  years  ago 
by  the  animals,  and  the  wasp  happens 
to  furnish  a  typical  example.  He  was 
the  first  paper  maker.  Man  did  not  be- 
gin to  make  paper  until  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  wasp  had  at 
that  time  been  making  it  for  many 
thousands  of  years.  The  wasp  paper  is 
wood-pulp  paper  and  very  well  made. 
Take  a  portion  of  an  old  nest  and  see 
how  well  it  is  adapted  to  its  purposes 
of  protection  from  sun  and  rain.  A 
wasp's  nest  will  last  for  years,  even  when 
somewhat  exposed  to  the  elements. 
We  began  to  make  such  wood-pulp 
paper,  some  would  say  not  nearly  so 
well,  only  a  little  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

Nature's  Hypodermic  Needle. 

Besides,  some  one  invented  a  hypoder- 
mic needle  for  the  wasp.  At  least, 
when  we  made  it  first,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  or   actually  began    to    use  it 
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with  such  definite  purpose  as  the  wasp 
does,  we  hailed  it  as  a  new  invention. 
Of  course  the  wasp  is  scarcely  to  be  giv- 
en credit  for  the  invention,  but  then  he 
had  it  and  used  it  many  thousands  of 
years  ago,  no  matter  where  he  got  it,  and 
his  sting  is  a  most  interesting  instru- 
ment for  that  reason.  He  also  supplies 
a  special  acid  to  go  with  it  that  makes 
the  weapon  very  effective  wherever  and 
whenever  it  is  applied. 

In  Becs^  Communities, 

The  bees  live  together,  as  we  all  know, 
and  do  a  whole  series  of  wonderful 
things  to  help  one  another.  Like  all 
beings  that  live  in  communities,  they 
have  a  number  of  wonderful  inventions. 
The  wasp  can  make  paper  and  we  have 
learned  to  rival  him.  The  bee 
can  make  wax,  but  as  yet  we 
are  not  able  to  imitate  that.  The 
glands  in  our  ear,  by  some  process 
we  cannot  understand,  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  rather  good  imitation  of  the  wax 
made  by  bees,  but  so  far,  I  believe,  we 
have  failed  to  imitate  either  of  these 
processes.  The  bees  work  in  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  eminently 
unsuitable  and  supremely  undesirable 
medium  for  an  insect  of  their  kind  to 
have  much  to  do  with.  Honey  is  sticky 
beyond  almost  everything  else  that  we 
know  about.  Even  a  little  on  one's 
fingers  makes  the  hand  feel  sticky  all 
over.  The  bees  that  work  in  its  man- 
ufacture must  fly  with  very  delicate 
wings  andy  besides,  have  a  large  amount 
of  delicate  apparatus  of  various  kinds 
on  their  bodies  for  their  work,  but  some- 
how they  do  not,  "get  stuck  on  them- 
selves.'* Human  beings  would  almost 
surely  do  so,  if  they  did  such  fine  work 
as  the  bee  docs,  and  with  such  viscous 


materials.  Certain  of  the  bees  aid  the 
workers  to  comb  themselves  after  they 
have  delivered  their  load  of  nectar,  and 
help  the  bee  workers  within  the  hives 
to  keep  themselves  from  getting  "all 
balled  up*'  in  the  stickiness  of  their 
work. 

I  was  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  last 
year  to  the  section  on  Hygiene  and  San- 
itation of  the  Pan-American  Congress 
held  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thought  it 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  whenever  we  find  animals,  large  or 
small,  living  together  in  something  of  a 
community  life,  there  is  always  a  rudi- 
mentary development  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene.  They  care  for  their  excreta 
and  carefully  remove  it,  they  care  for 
the  cleanliness  of  their  quarters,  they 
remove  intruders  in  general,  they  furn- 
ish an  excellent  example  of  what  men 
must  do  when  they  are  crowded  together 
in  somewhat  confined  quarters.  This  is 
typically  illustrated  in  the  bees,  though  it 
can  be  noted  among  the  ants,  the  chim- 
ney swallows,  and  numerous  other  creat- 
ures. A  paragraph  from  the  paper  on 
that  subject  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal  for  Septem-- 
ber  3,  1910,  may  possibly  interest  the 
readers  of  The  Common  Cause. 

Social  Instinct  Developed, 

"Among  the  social  insects  the  instincts 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  strongly 
developed.  Observers  have  told  stories 
of  bees  and  ants  in  this  matter  that  are 
quite  startling,  because  they  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  distinct  use  of  reason.  Bees 
always  go  out  of  the  hive  for  the  dispos- 
ition of  excreta,  and  special  arrange- 
ments have  sometimes  been  noted  for 
the  prevention  of  the  soiling  of  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  hives  when  the  insects  are 
suffering  from  certain  dysenteric  diseas- 
es that  occasionally  occur  among  them. 
It  is  well  known  that,  if  any  other  insect 
gets  into  the  hive,  it  is  killed  and  then, 
if  its  body  cannot  be  removed,  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  thick  coating  of  wax 
that  keeps  it  from  becoming  an  annoy- 
ance. If  a  mouse  finds  its  way  into  the 
hive  it  is  stung  to  death,  and  then  all  the 
softer  portions  of  its  tissues  are  grad- 
ually carried  out,  leaving  only  the  bones 
to  be  encased  in  wax,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  the  contents  of  the 
hives  and  the  danger  to  themselves  that 
the  bees  apparently  know  by  instinct 
accrues  from  the  presence  of  decompos- 
ing material.  Bees  remove  their  dead 
companions  in  the  same  way,  and  there 
are  other  insects  that  seem  to  have  some 
of  these  same  prescient  instincts.*' 

Why  Bees  Sting  the  Honey. 

How  interesting  it  is,  for  instance,  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  last  act 
that  the  bee  performs  before  it  closes 
up  a  cell  full  of  honey!  It  is  said  that 
.it  turns  round  and  stings  the  honey. 
The  significance  of  the  action  was  not 
understood  until  we  found  that  the  bee's 
sting,  when  he  uses  it,  is  a  kind  of 
formic  acid.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
antiseptics  that  we  have,  and  is  closely 
related  to  the  formaldyhydes  which,  in 
recent  years,  have  come  to  be  used  more 
than  any  other  substance  as  antiseptics. 
We  were  rather  proud  of  our  discovery 
of  the  formaldyhydes  when  we  noted 
that  they  could  be  used  to  such  distinct 
advantages  as  harmless  preventives  of 
putrefaction,  fermentation  and  other  un- 
desirable processes  in  highly  organized 
material.     The  bee,   however,  seems  to 


have  known  this  many  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Of  course  he  did  not  learn 
this  of  himself,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  use 
it  were  given  him.  We  cannot  think  that 
what  man  has  secured  by  the  highest  use 
of  his  reason  and  inventive  powers 
should  have  been  obtained  by  the  bee  as 
a  mere  accident,  or,  what  is  still  more 
improbable,  a  long  series  of  accidents 
fitting  into  one  another.  Indeed,  the 
more  one  knows  about  hygiene  and  san- 
itation among  the  animals  that  live  com- 
munity lives  and  the  wonderful  inven- 
tions that  they  use  in  order  to  secure  an 
enforcement  of  the  rules  or  laws  that  are 
absolutely  essential  for  these  purposes, 
the  more  surprising  it  is  that  man  should 
think  of  these  inventions  as  only  recent, 
or  that  we  should  conclude  that  they  are 
coming  to  us  now  in  the  natural  course 
of  evolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the  past  were 
never  nearly  as  imperfect  as  we  are  like- 
ly to  think  them,  if  we  accept  too  readily 
certain  foolish  present-day  notions  that 
the  world  has  never,  until  our  own  time, 
produced  anything  worth  while.  When- 
ever man  has  lived  the  community  life 
and  large  cities  have  become  the  rule. 
we  have  had  a  fine  development  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitation. 

Old'tiine  Sanitation. 

Our  hospitals,  two  generations  ago, 
were  about  the  worst  that  could  possibly 
be  imagined,  but  the  hospitals  of  five 
centuries  ago  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  that  had  ever  been  erected; 
they  were  thoroughly  hygienic  and  san- 
tary  and  fine  work  was  done  in  them. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago,  tuberculosis 
was  made  a  reportable  disease  in  the 
Papal    States  and   in   Naples,   and    all 
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clothing  that  had  been  used  by  the  tub- 
erculosis patient  had  to  be  burned. 
Leprosy  was  probably  as  common  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  as  tuberculosis  is 
now,  yet  the  medieval  people,  by  san- 
itary regulations,  succeeded  in  practic- 
ally obliterating  it. 

Even  more  interesting  than  what  one 
finds  among  the  bees  and  wasps  is  the 
commtmity    life,    the    mutual    aid,    the 
fraternal    helpfulness   among   the   ants. 
It  is  the  development  of  the  social  vir- 
tues that   is  the  criterion  of  the  evolu- 
tion   of    culture,    refinement    and    true 
education    among   men.      Man    is    sup- 
posed   to    have  begun   his   career   as   a 
savage  and  gradually  to  have  developed 
to   the    point   of   our   modern   intricate 
civilization.     What  is  even  more  absorb- 
ing than  any  story  of  development,  how- 
ever, are  the  many  instances  of  decad- 
ence   among    races   when,    for   various 
reasons,    selfishness    broke   all    bounds. 
Indeed,  men  of  refinement  may,  through 
deterioration,  sink  even  lower  than  the 
beasts. 

Animal  Unselfishness. 

Whenever  we  find  a  nicely  balanced 
civilization  with  a  real  attempt  at  se- 
curing the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  niunber,  the  social  virtues  are 
finely  developed.  It  is  the  typical  dif- 
ference between  man  and  the  beast  that, 
while  beasts  have  but  a  few  prescient 
social  instincts  (though  all  of  them  have 
some  in  the  midst  of  a  generally  selfish 
life),  man's  life  is  supposed  to  be  much 
more  largely  social,  and  selfishness  is 
distinctly  a  fault.  In  most  things  the 
animals  are  selfish,  and  the  surprise  is 
to  find  them  practicing  self-denial  in  a 
few  isolated  instances.     When  man  does 


not  think  as  much  of  others  i 
self,  he  falls  below  the  standa: 
acity  and  achievement. 

Insects  Also  Helpful. 

If  this  standard  of  helpfi 
others  and  devotion  to  the  c 
be  taken  as  representing  the  be 
sion  of  rational  life,  then  ma 
display  it  to  a  very  remarkat 
and  the  creature  that  is  close 
is  the  ant.  The  animals  that  i 
ly  resemble  man  in  their  an; 
eminently  lacking  in  any  trai 
selfishness.  There  is  practica 
tempt  at  any  more  community 
the  apes  than  is  exhibited  am 
animals  much  farther  away 
in  their  bodily  constitutions.  I 
apes  are  not  as  high  in  this 
some  quite  distant  animals  < 
learned  evolutionists  as  far  a 
man  in  the  scale  of  being.  '^ 
distinguished  entomologist,  Fa 
mann,  S.  J.,  pointed  out  this 
by  their  social  qualities,  the  a 
are  so  far  from  man  in  any 
scale,  are  nearest  to  him  in 
scale,  it  could  not  but  prove  2 
ious  objection  for  any  theory  c 
for  what  are  confessedly  mai 
qualities  are  here  exhibited  in 
able  degree  by  the  very  lowest 
and  come  as  a  great  surpris 
for  whom  the  question  had  ne 
been  put  so  clearly. 

There  is  no  doubt,  howeve 
more  we  study  the  ants,  the 
realize  that  the  advice  of  th 
nature-student  in  the  Script 
referred  men  to  the  ants  for 
prudence,  represents  a  greal 
biology. 
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"Go  to  the  ant,  O  Sluggard;  con- 
sider her  ways,  and  learn  wisdom : 

"Which,  although  she  hath  no  guide, 
nor  master,  nor  captain,  provideth  her 
meat  for  herself  in  the  summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest." 

The  Foresight  of  the  Ant, 

The  foresight  of  the  little  creature 
that  gathers  its  harvest,  that  has  been 
known  apparently  to  plant,  to  weed  its 
gardens,  to  keep  domesticated  creatures 
— for  the  aphides  or  plant  lice  are  really 
nothing  but  the  cows  of  the  ants;  th^it 
has  been  observed  gathering  grain  into 
storehouses  under  ground,  yet  with  such 
care  as  regards  moisture  that  it  would 
not  sprout;  that  indeed  has  learned  to 
do  all  the  tasks  required  in  community 
life,  even  communicating  in  some  won- 
derful way  with  others  of  its  kind — all 
this  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world 
around  us.  Tasks  are  allotted — to  some 
the  care  of  the  young,  to  others  the  clean- 
liness and  order  of  the  home;  while 
cleavers,  harvesters,  builders  and  many 
other  classes  of  toilers  are  busy  at  their 
own  especial  duties.  Mutual  Aid  is  their 
constant  concern.  They  seem  to  be 
untiring  in  helping  one  another  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Where  they  got  their 
social  instincts  we  cannot  know  except 
by  deduction,  but  that  these  are  not  the 
result  of  chance  or  of  any  mere  elimina- 
tion of  the  unfit  without  some  definite 
purpose,  is  now  quite  clear. 

It  is  not  the  insects  alone  that  have 
made  wonderful  provision  for  commun- 
ity life;  the  plants  and  the  trees  have 
done  the  same  thing.  Long  before  man 
had  even  dreamed  of  an  airship,  the  cot- 
ton plant  made  an  airship  for  its  child- 


ren. Long  before  man  had  ventured  to 
use  sails  or  had  learned  to  use  them,  the 
maple  and  many  another  tree  had  learn- 
ed to  use  sails  on  their  seeds.  The  defin- 
ite idea  of  the  plant  is  to  give  its  children 
as  good  a  chance  in  the  world  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  little  ones  dropped  close 
alongside  the  parent-stem,  they  would 
grow  up  without  the  light  and  the  mois- 
ture necessary  for  vigorous  life;  in- 
deed, they  could  not  g^ow  to  maturity  at 
all.  All  sorts  of  arrangements  are  made 
by  the  tree  to  the  end  that  its  seeds  shall 
be  carried  away.  The  cotton  plant  made 
the  cotton  boll,  and  our  Indian  tobacco 
has  a  similar  contrivance  for  its  seed. 
There  are  numerous  prickly  shrubs  that 
depend  on  entangling  their  seeds  in  the 
clothing  of  human  beings  and  in  the 
hair  of  animals.  When  the  little  girl 
has  stickers  thrown  into  her  hair  by  her 
little  brother  or  someone  else's  little 
brother,  she  may  wonder  why  nature 
ever  invented  such  ugly  things  as  these 
burs.  They  represent,  however,  a  defin- 
ite plan,  exhibiting  a  fine  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  by  which  the  seeds  are 
carried  far  away  from  the  parent-stem 
and  get  their  chance  to  grow,  undisturb- 
ed, in  a  location  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  light,  air  and  moisture. 

Social  Instincts  of  Plants. 

What  is  not  so  well  appreciated,  even 
by  the  students  of  nature,  is  the  fact 
that  the  plants  also  care  for  one  another 
and,  by  certain  curious  social  instincts, 
grow  together  and  are  thus  preserved 
from  many  dangers.  The  lonely  tree 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  is  much  more 
subject  to  risk  in  the  wind,  and  much 
oftener  struck  by  lightning,  than  the  tree 
in  the  forest,  and  it  is  very  noticeable 
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that  trees  have  a  predilection  to  com- 
munity life,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  a 
definite   effort  is  made  to  plant  their 
young  around  them.   Each  tree  and  plant 
and   shrub   has  wonderful  devices  that 
are  meant  to  enable  it  to  give  its  off- 
spring a  good  start  in  life.     It  is  Mutual 
Aid  expressed  through  the  maternal  ins- 
tinct, but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this,  too,  represents  one  of  the  counter- 
vailing factors,  indeed  one  of  the  strong- 
est, against  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
struggle    for   life.    The  protective   ins- 
tincts of  the  mother  animals  are  well 
known,  and  how  they  will  dare  and  ven- 
ture and  accomplish  for  their  young,  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  mother  trees  and 
plants,  however,  are  not  less  ingenious 
in  their  care  for  their  offspring.     I  have 
often  tried  to  trace  for  children  the  won- 
derfully interesting  ways  of  the  plants. 

Mothering  Habits  of  Trees. 

I  know  nothing  that  better  brings  home 
the  lesson  of  helpfulness  and  care  for 
those  smaller  than  themselves  and  un- 
able to  care  for  themselves,  than  the 
mothering,  brooding  habits  of  many 
plants  and  trees. 

The  hygienic  impulses  are  also  de- 
veloped by  plant  life,  special  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  avoid  overcrowding.  For 
instance,  all  the  broom  plants  have  ex- 
plosive seed  pods  out  of  which  the  seeds 
are  shot  with  quite  a  little  force,  and  to 
a  considerable  distance,  in  order  to  in- 
sure their  not  being  all  crowded  in  dead- 
ly shade  beneath  the  parent-stem  where 
air  and  sunlight  and  water  would  be 
lacking.  A  large  number  of  other  plants 
have  such  devices  for  scattering  their 
seeds.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  coiled 
spring  somewhere  in  the  seed  pod.    It 


has  often  been  pointed  out,  however, 
that,  before  the  actual  explosion  takes 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  trace 
of  this  spring  in  the  pod  which  can  be 
cut  or  broken  in  any  one  of  many  differ- 
ent ways,  yet  the  spring  will  not  be  dis- 
covered. The  grasses  protect  themselves 
and  their  offspring  by  the  presence 
of  booklets  on  the  ends  of  the  seeds.  If 
the  grass  seeds  fell  directly  to  the  ground 
they  would  be  on  the  surface,  and,  as 
soon  as  moisture  and  heat  came  on  them, 
they  would  germinate;  then,  having  no 
roots,  or  if  these  were  not  well  started, 
the   sprouts   would   soon   wither   away. 

Grasses  Protect  Themselves, 

To  prevent  this  destruction  the  hooked 
seeds  are  very  well  devised.  They  catch 
on  the  stem  of  the  grass  and,  since  they 
are  dry  and  not  in  contact  with  earth, 
they  do  not  germinate  but  remain  until 
some  animal  or  a  wind  or  a  roller  comes 
along  and  drives  them  into  the  ground, 
virtually  planting  them.  Hence  it  is  that 
lawns  will  not  grow  well  unless  animals 
are  allowed  to  graze  on  them  and,  as 
usually  in  their  grazing  their  droppings 
serve  as  a  fertilizer,  they  pay  back  to  the 
field  for  the  food  that  they  take  from  it. 
Nature  has  wonderful  compensations, 
and  mutual  benefit  and  aid  are  the  rule 
among  living  things.  It  might  easily  be 
thought  that  a  lawn  would  be  injured  by 
having  animals  graze  over  it,  yet  just  the 
opposite  happens,  and,  unless  something 
of  this  kind  is  done,  nature  refuses  to 
go  on  producing  grass  to  no  purpose. 
Man  has  succeeded  in  cheating  nature 
in  one  of  her  efforts  at  mutual  aid  in 
this  matter,  by  devising  the  heavy  roller 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  animals  in 
pressing  the  grass  seeds  into  the  ground ; 
but  he  has  also  to  transport  the  fertilizer 
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and  has  merely  disturbed  one  of  nature's 
processes. 

Though  the  animals  would  seem  to 
be  destroying  the  grass  by  eating  it, 
they  are  really  adding  new  life  to  it, 
giving  it,  as  one  might  well  say,  a  chance 
to  exercise  its   functions. 

The  Lazv  Among  Fruits. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  device 
for  the  protection  of  the  tree  and  the 
securing  of  the  propagation  of  its  race, 
if  we  may  look  at  it  from  a  certain 
human  viewpoint,  is  the  tendency  of 
unripe  fruit  to  produce  rather  painful 
disturbances  in  human  beings  and  also 
in  animals  that  eat  it.  Few  people  stop 
to  consider  what  the  meaning  of  this  is 
for  the  tree  or  the  plant.  We  are  apt  to 
look  at  it  entirely  from  our  point  of 
view  and  to  consider  it  a  decided  incon- 
venience. Most  fruits  are  annuals.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  when 
fruit  begins  to  ripen  it  is  so  long  since 
men  and  animals  have  had  a  chance 
to  eat  this  kind  of  fruit  before — ^that  is, 
for  nearly  a  year — that  just  as  soon  as 
the  young  fruit  appears  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  take  it.  At  this  time  the  seeds 
are  not  ripe  and  would  not  germinate. 
The  purpose  of  fruits,  so  far  as  the 
tree  is  concerned,  is  to  induce  animals 
and  men  to  scatter  the  seeds  by  carrying 
off  the  fruit.  This  purpose  would  be 
entirely  defeated  if  the  seeds  were  tak- 
en from  the  tree  while  yet  unripe.  There 
is  in  most  growing  fruits,  then,  in  their 
unripe  stage,  a  poison  present.  Why  it 
is  there  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  that 
it  is  there  we  know  by  the  disturbance 
it  causes  men  and  animals.  A  boy  who 
eats  green  apples  and  gets  trouble  "in 


his  midst"  is  duly  warned  not  to  do  it 
again,  and  is  likely  to  heed  the  warning. 

When  Man  Interferes, 

In  the  meantime,  the  tree  or  plant  has 
protected  its  children  from  interference 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  when 
they  can  get  on  in  the  world  for  them- 
selves. Sometimes,  when  a  physician  sees 
the  rather  serious  disturbance  that  such 
an  indulgence  in  unripe  fruit  occasions, 
he  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  pun- 
ishment is  greater  than  the  offense  really 
called  for.  We  all  know,  however,  that 
it  is  always  an  extremely  dangerous 
thing  to  interfere  with  a  mother  in  her 
care  for  her  young,  whether  the  young 
be  animal  or  human,  and  so  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  plant-mother 
unsparingly  resents  this  interference 
with  the  care  of  her  progeny.  A  cat 
has  been  known  to  rout  a  bear  when  her 
fears  led  her  to  believe  that  the  big  ani- 
mal was  about  to  attack  her  young.  A 
mother  hen,  though  the  hen  is  some- 
times considered  a  type  of  cowardliness, 
and  we  speak  of  chicken-heartedness,  will 
not  hesitate  to  attack  even  a  snake; 
though  before  the  duties  of  motherhood 
fell  on  it,  it  would  fly  thoroughly  fright- 
ened at  the  first  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  snake.  Nothing  is  too  great 
for  mother  love,  and  instances  of  it  oc- 
cur in  the  plant  as  well  as  in  the  animals, 
if  we  only  study  these  mothers'  heroic 
lives. 

While,  then,  the  struggle  for  life 
seems,  when  looked  at  superficially,  to 
be  the  most  important  factor  in  any  pro- 
cess of  evolution  that  there  may  be  in 
the  world,  bringing  about  the  elimination 
of  the  unfit,  what  we  find  on  detailed 
study   is  that,    for  the   defence   of  the 
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weak,   nature  has  given  a  whole  series 
of    protective    instinct    by     which     the 
young  mothers,  during    the    offspring- 
bearing   period,   are   enabled   to   offset 
adverse  conditions  and  avert  many  dan- 
gers.    Without  this,  the  course  of  things 
in  the  world  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent.    The  weak  would  literally  have 
gone   to   the  wall  and  been  destroyed, 
and  we  would  have  had  only  a  world  of 
conquerors  around  us.     What  we  know, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that,  whenever  the 
conqueror  in  his  selfishness  has  absorbed 
more  than  his  share  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  nature  has  found  means  to  elim- 
inate him,  leaving  in  his  stead  many  of 
the  smaller,  weaker  ones  to  carry  on  their 
existence  in  peace  and  to  propagate  their 
race.     The  huge  dinosaurs,  the  immense 
sloths,  the  mammoths,  the  enormous  cave 
bear,  have  all  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  time,   leaving  smaller  animals   with 
inborn  impulsed  of  Mutual  Aid,  that  en- 
able them    to    survive   and   to  continue 
their  race  quite  undisturbed. 

Darwin's  Great  Regret, 

Darwin  once  regretted  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  he  had  ever  called  his  book 
the  "Origin  of  Species,"  because  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  origins,  and  wished 
that,  instead  of  following  the  advice  of 
friends  he  had  taken  counsel  of  himself 
and  called  his  book  by  its  secondary  title, 
"The  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in 
the  Struggle  for  Life.*'  This  second 
title  is,  however,  seriously  defective,  be- 
cause it  fails  to  recognize  many  other 
factors  at  work,  besides  the  struggle  for 
life,  in  preserving  races — not  the  least 
important  of  which  is  Mutual  Aid.  Dar- 
win supposed  that,  somehow,  a  great 
many    species   come   into   existence   out 


of  the  fertility  of  nature  and  the  ten- 
dency to  vary.  This  is  the  supposition 
at  the  basis  of  any  argument  of  his. 
Some  of  these  races  are  preserved,  be- 
cause nature  eliminates  those  that  are 
the  less  fitted  to  survive.  Natural  selec- 
tion is  not  a  positively  active  process, 
but  entirely  negative;  whatever  choice 
is  exercised  is  for  elimination.  Now, 
besides  bringing  many  species  into  exis- 
tence, nature  gifted  some  of  them  with 
a  tendency  to  care  for  each  other  that 
has  helped  them  to  maintain  themselves. 
This  Mutual  Aid  is  a  factor  that,  in  the 
preservation  of  races,  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized. 

Mutual  Aid  in  Uplift. 

Men  gifted  with  certain  qualities  that 
enable  them  to  get  the  better  of  their  fel- 
lows have  sometimes  justified  their  suc- 
cess at  the  expense  of  others,  insisting 
that  this  was  the  biological  principle 
which  was  at  the  basis  of  all  evolution, 
or  tendency  to  development.  It  is  only 
on  a  very  superficial  view  of  nature, 
however,  that  this  is  true.  On  the  con- 
trary we  find  that,  so  far  as  the  lessons 
of  nature  teach  us,  the  conquering  be- 
ings have  always  been  a  hindrance  to 
anything  like  progress.  In  man,  as 
among  animals,  Mutual  Aid  has  been  a 
strong  factor  for  uplift.  The  guilds 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  democratic 
spirit  that  they  introduced  into  the 
world,  the  great  principle  of  Christian 
charity,  the  law:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
brother  as  thy  self" — all  these  have 
been  great  factors.  The  great  prin- 
ciples of  charity  and  fraternity  occur 
everywhere  among  living  beings,  even 
among  the  plants.  No  being  is  so 
low  as  to  be  without  it.     Evidently  the 
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Creator  who  planned  this  universe  (for 
one  would  as  soon  think  of  finding  a 
watch  and  saying  that  it  happened  by 
accident,  or  a  printed  edition  of  Homer 
published  by  chance)  must  hold  that 
principle  very  dear,  for  He  has  put  it  as 
the  basic  principle  of  life  into  all  His 
living  creatures.  This  is  a  phase  of  our 
modem  evolutionary  theories  that  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  by  our  popular  scien- 
tists, though  it  eminently  deserves  to  be. 

I  know  nothing  more  interesting  in 
modern  biology  than  this  study  of  help- 
fulness for  others  as  displayed  through- 
out all  living  nature.  When  a  man  dies, 
the  race,  stripping  away  the  trappings 
that  have  concealed  the  real  man  from 
us,  judges  him  entirely  by  what  he  has 
done  for  others.  Before  death,  the  pow- 
er that  his  selfish  success  has  given  to 
him  may  conceal,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  true  inwardness  of  his  accomp- 
lishments in  life.  With  the  disillusion- 
ment of  the  end  of  life  this  disappears, 
and  it  is  the  man  who  has  helped  others 


whom  we  look  up  to  as  the  type  of  what 
is  best  in  the  race.  This  seems  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  natural  order  of  things 
in  the  light  of  much  of  the  teaching  of 
present-day  popular  biology,  but  it  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  when 
we  look  a  little  below  the  surface  and 
find  the  great  principle  of  fratemalism 
and  mutual  helpfulness  exhibited  in  the 
qualities,  and  often  among  the  most 
precious  qualities,  of  living  creatures. 

What  we  need  just  now  is  a  deeper 
study  of  Mutual  Aid  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  evil  influences  on  social  life  of 
the  exaggerated  significance  of  the 
struggle  for  life.  What  we  need,  be- 
sides, is  the  lesson  not  to  jump  at  con- 
clusions, but  to  wait  until  we  know  a 
subject  definitely  before  hastening  to 
think  that  we  know  all  about  it.  "It  is 
not  so  much  the  ignorance  of  mankind 
that  make  men  ridiculous,"  said  Josh 
Billings,  "but  the  knowing  so  many 
things  that  ain't  so." 


What's  In  a  Name 


Columbia  University  has  had  an  organization  known  as  the  "Socialist  So- 
ciety." It  was  composed  of  students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  Recently 
the  organization  changed  its  name  to  the  "Society  for  the  Study  of  Socialism," 
the  admitted  reason  being  the  desire  to  take  in  a  number  of  cautious  students 
and  professors  who,  while  Socialists  in  private,  did  not  care  to  be  known  as 
"Socialists"  in  public. 


Wells  on  Social  Progress 

You  cannot  change  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  not  change  the  world. 
You  will  find  Socialists  about,  or  at  any  rate  men  calling  themselves  Socialists, 
who  will  pretend  that  this  is  not  so,  who  will  assure  you  that  some  odd  little 
jobbing  about  municipal  gas  and  water  is  Socialism,  and  backstairs  invention 
between  Conservative  and  Liberal  the  way  to  the  millenium.  You  might  as 
well  call  a  gas  jet  in  the  lobby  of  a  meeting  house  the  glory  of  God  in  heaven! 
H.  G.  Wells,  in  the  New  World. 


^J^en  Socialism  Colors  its  "Facts' 


By  Fred  G.  R.  Gordon. 


THE  CONTENTION  of  the  ortho- 
dox, or  Marxian,  Socialists,  all  over 
the  world,  is  in  the  main  that,  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  capital- 
ist system  of  industry,  the  struggle  of  the 
masses  grows  more  and  more  intense; 
the  battle  for  a  bare  existence,  grows 
more  and  more  difficult;  that  the 
army  of  the  unemployed  grows  ever 
larger ;  that  the  trust  destroys  the  small 
individual  producer ;  that  the  "once  pow- 
erful middle  class"  will  entirely  disap- 
pear, and  that,  shortly,  we  shall  find  so- 
ciety divided  into  two  classes — the  vast 
proletariat  on  the  one  hand,  despoiled  of 
all  its  wealth,  with  nothing  but  its  labor 
power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few 
mighty  capitalists  owning  all  the  means 
of  production  and.  exchange.  And 
when  this  time  comes,  says  Marx,  the 
proletariat  will  arise  and  proceed  to  "ex- 
propriate the  expropriators." 

Socialism  Most  Unscientific. 

The  contention  of  the  Socialists  that 
the  owners  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
are  growing  fewer  and  fewer  is  not  true 
of  this  nation  or  of  any  other.  The  blue 
books  of  every  industrial  nation  clearly 
prove  that  Socialism,  instead  of  being 
scientific,  is  extremely  unscientific.  In 
fact,  that  the  Socialist  propaganda  is 
largely  a  mass  of  misrepresentation  and 
exaggeration  can  clearly  be  proved,  and 
1  few  illustrations  of  this  fact  follow. 

The  United  States  Census  is  the  most 
eloquent  refutation  of  this  so-called  doc- 


trine of  the  "Scientific  Socialis 
late  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  ofte 
by  the  Socialists,  divided  our  s 
follows,  using  the  census  of  i89< 

Wealthy  class 

Well  to-do,  or  upper  middle  class.. 

Middle   class 

Poorer   classes 

Thus  we  see  that  this  reform* 
day  proved  that  the  wealthy  an* 
classes  combined,  outnumbered 
called  proletariat  by  1,500,000  f 

Truth  About  Child  Labo 

For  years  the  Socialists  have  t 
ing  us  that  the  census  of  1900 
750,000  "little  children"  employ 
mills  and  mines  of  this  country, ; 
have  drawn  a  terrible  picture 
great  army  of  "little  children"  t 
slaved  for  the  "sole  purpose  of 
ing  profits  for  the  capitalist  class 
volume  on  "Occupations,"  Unite 
Census  for  1900,  disclosed  the  1 
there  were,  in    round    numbers 
children  under  16  years  of  age 
in  the  mines,  and  168,583  emp 
the  mills  and  factories.     It  is  t 
the  census  reports  that  1,750,000 
under  16,  were  found  employed 
ful  occupations,  but,  1,068,000 
children  were  found  employed 
farms.     Furthermore,  we   find 
1880,  there  were  actually  more 
employed  in  the  factories  than 
years  later,  and,  during  the  last  t( 
child  labor  has  decreased,  while 
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in  factory  workers  was  over  a  million,  so 
that,  relatively,  the  decrease  in  child 
labor  has  teen  larger  than  appears. 

Secondly,  it  is  shown  that  more  than 
54  per  cent,  of  all  our  child  labor  had 
reached  the  age  of  14  or  over,  and  that, 
in  manufacturing,  mining  and  chemical 
industries,  78  per  cent,  were  14  years  of 
age  or  over.  These  facts  don't  agree 
with  the  calamity-howling  statements  of 
the  average  Socialist  leader,  and  these 
are  facts  which  your  Socialist  propagan- 
dist never  tells. 

Ilozif  Socialism  Reasons. 

For  years  the  Socialists  have  circulated 
pamphlets,  books  and  papers,  and  have 
made  speeches,  claiming  that,  under  this 
system,  the  wage-workers  received  only 
17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  they  pro- 
duce. They  arrive  at  this  astonishing 
statement  by  the  simple  method  of  ignor- 
ing the  cost  of  materials,  cost  of  taxes, 
machinery  and  plant,  the  labor  of  super- 
intendence, cost  of  selling  goods,  depre- 
ciation, etc.  In  effect,  the  Socialist  lead- 
ers tell  us  that  the  factory  hands  pro- 
duce the  raw  cotton,  the  hides,  the  iron 
ore,  the  coal  to  drive  the  machinery,  etc. 

The  latest  census  report,  (that  of  1905, 
for  the  manufacturing  industry)  shows 
that,  in  the  533,769  plants  investigated, 
there  was  a  capital  investment  of  $13, 
872,035,371 ;  the  salaried  officials  num- 
bered 566,175,  and  they  received  in  sal- 
aries $609,200,251 ;  the  wage  hands  num- 
bered 6,152,443  and  they  received  in 
wages  $3,041,389,372,  a  total  wage  fund 
of  $3,623,529,623;  so  that  each  worker 
received  $539.30  in  1905.  The  miscel- 
laneous expenses  were  $1,651,603,535, 
or  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  value ; 
the  cost  for  materials  was  $9,497,619,851, 


or  a  fraction  over  56  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
to  produce  the  finished  products.  Here 
we  find  two  items  of  expense  amounting 
to  more  than  eleven  billions  of  dollars, 
or  66  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  that  the  aver- 
age Socialist  statistician  coolly  ignores. 
To  sum  up:  we  find  that  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  manufacturing  industry  in 
1905  was  almost  88  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal gross  value,  factory  price,  leaving 
about  12  per  cent,  profit.  This  12  per 
cent,  profit  includes  the  labor  of  several 
thousand  owners  of  small  plants  who 
receive  no  salary,  or  wage,  but  depend  on 
the  profits  for  the  reward  of  their  labor. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth, 

A  statement  as  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth  has  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  Socialist  press  for  ten  years  past, 
and  every  week  some  Socialist  repeats  it. 
This  statement  is:  "In  1850,  the  total 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  $8,000,000,000. 
The  producers  owned  62^  per  cent,  of 
it;  the  non-producers  owned  375^  per 
cent.  In  1910  the  total  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion was  $110,000,000,000,  the  produc- 
ers' share  being  only  ten  per  cent.,  while 
the  non-producers  own  90  per  cent.'' 
This  ridiculous  statement  is  honestly  be- 
lieved by  thousands  of  Socialists,  as  well 
as  by  many  reformers. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  author- 
ities, no  census  reports,  upon  which  to 
base  such  a  wild  statement.  Secondly, 
we  know  how  much  farm  wealth  the  six 
million  farmers  own,  and  this  alone 
proves  how  far  from  the  truth  is  the 
Socialist  assertion  as  to  wealth  distribu- 
tion. The  statistics  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  show  that,  in  farm  values 
alone,  the  farmers  own  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation. 
How  much  more  they  have  in  railroad 
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stocks  and  bonds,  how  much  in  savings 
banks  and  in  other  lines  of  investment, 
can  only  be  estimated,  but  it  runs  into 
many   millions.    There  are  eight  thou- 
sand farmers  owning  stock  in  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  not  less  than  5,000 
who  own  stock  in  the  Boston  &  Maine 
system.     In  many  localities  half  of  the 
savings  bank  depositors  are  farmers. 

Socialism's  Fallacious  Logic, 

By  reason  of  false  statistics  and  equal- 
ly false  logic,  the  Socialist  leaders  are 
able  to  promise  a  fabulous  income  to  the 
workers      under     Socialism.     Statistics 
show  that  our  total  net  national  wealth- 
production    for   the   census   year    1900, 
amounted  to  not  over  $750.00  per  capi- 
ta for  each  actual  wealth  producer,  and 
this  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
best  labor-saving  machinery,    the    most 
careful  supervision  and  the  very  finest 
organization.     Could  a  co-operative  com- 
monwealth do  as  well  ?    History  teaches 
us  that  nearly  every  governmental  enter- 
prise is  conducted  with  loss.     Bureau- 
cratic management  of  business  is  always 
wasteful,  inefficient,  unprogressive  and 
extravagant.     Under     Socialism     we 
would  be  compelled  to  employ,  in  every 
line,  a   vast    horde    of    non-productive 
workers,   experts  and  book-keepers,   in 
order  to  give  to  all  some  approximation  of 
the  value  of  their  labor.     Socialism  must 
either  do  this  or  pay  all  alike ;  to  do  the 
former  would  necessitate   the  employ- 
ment of  millions  of  non-producers;  to 
do  the  latter  would  demoralize  all  labor, 
thus  decreasing  wealth-production  enor- 
mously.    The    Socialist    promise    is    a 
dream  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  increased 
prosperity  for  the  workers.     Under  So- 
cialism there  would  be  far  less  wealth  for 
distribution  than  at  present. 


Socialism  pretends  to  be  nothing  if 
not  scientific.  For  years  its  platform 
has  proclaimed  that  the  present  system 
was  destroying  itself  by  destroying  the 
individual  owners  of  wealth.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  United  States  Census 
(1900)  for  facts  as  to  the  Socialist  con- 
tention that  those  who  compose  the  mid- 
dle class  are  disappearing,  and  that  the 
owners  of  our  industries  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer : 

American  Farm  Owners. 

Number  of  farm  owners  in  the  United 
States : 

1880 2,984,360 

1890 3,269408 

1900 3712408 

According  to  Socialist  predictions  the 
farms  of  the  nation  were  to  be  concen- 
trated into  a  few  great  bonanza  ranches. 
The  facts  prove  exactly  the  opposite. 
The  great  bonanza  farms  are  disappear- 
ing. The  Socialists  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  the  farm  tenants  increased 
slightly,  and  that  the  number  of  farms 
with  a  mortgage  also  increased.  And, 
here  again,  they  are  looking  backward. 
From  1890  to  1900  the  farm  owners  in- 
creased by  44,000  annually,  or  440,000  in 
the  decade.  How  do  farm  tenants  in- 
crease? In  many  parts  of  the  south- 
west the  once  great  ranches  are  be- 
ing cut  up  into  small  farms  and  rented 
and  sold.  This  creates  an  opportunity 
for  a  large  increase  in  tenants.  Thou- 
sands of  the  8,000,000  immigrants  that 
have  come  to  this  country  in  the  past  ten 
years  have  rented  small  farms. 

The  writer  has  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  farming,  having  worked  for  a 
tenant  farmer  in  Iowa,  and  for  farm 
owners  in  New  England.  All  through 
the  Mississippi  Valley  there  is  a  variety 
of  farm  tenants,  but  not  2  per  cent,  of 
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them  can  be  classed  as  proletarians. 
There  are  thousands  of  farm  owners 
who  rent  thousands  of  farms  in  this  sec- 
tion because  they  wish  to  employ  greater 
capital,  and  hardly  one  of  these  farms  is 
for  sale.  All  through  the  "Egypt"  of  Illi- 
nois, there  can  be  seen  in  every  village 
rows  of  neat  cottages,  costing  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  apiece,  owned  by  re- 
tired farmers  who  rent  their  farms  at 
from  four  to  six  dollars  per  acre  per 
year.  Often  the  tenant  farmer  is  a 
member  of  the  owner's  family,  some- 
times he  is  also  a  farm  owner ;  many  are 
immigrants  who  first  worked  as  farm 
hands,  then  launched  out  for  themselves. 

Development  of  Land  Ownership. 

Later  they  will  buy  farms,  making  a 
"part  payment,  and,  in  a  few  years,  be- 
come land  owners.  They  thus  become, 
in  the  process  of  evolution,  part  of  the 
class  that  our  Socialist  agitator  so  great- 
ly pities.  The  cash  tenant  is  invariably 
a  man  of  some  property,  the  owner  of 
stock,  horses,  farm  machinery,  etc.,  which 
may  be  valued  at  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  census  for  1900  shows, 
for  white  farmers,  the  following  per- 
centage of  ownership: 

Owners 59.8 

Part  owners 8.5 

Owners  and  tenants I.o 

Managers 1.2 

Cash    tenants '9.6 

Share    tenants 19.9 

Thus  we  see  that,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  negro  farmer,  80  per  cent,  of 
the  farmers  are  property  owners.  And, 
in  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  negroes  of  the  South  offer  a  splen- 
did illustration  of  the  utter  absurdity  of 
the  so-called  "Scientific  Socialism"  of 
Marx.  Starting  in  1866,  with  nothing 
but  political  freedom,  most  of  which  they 


have  since  lost,  they  have  become  the 
owners  of  600,000  farms  worth  a  half- 
billion  dollars  and  an  additional  $200,- 
000,000  of  personal  wealth.  If  the 
theories  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Marx 
brand  were  true,  the  negroes  would  have 
nothing  in  1910 — ^indeed,  they  would  be 
far  worse  off  than  they  were  in  1866. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  plants 
in  this  country  increased  as  follows : 

1880 253,852 

1890 355405 

1900 512,276 

From  1890  to  1900  the  increase  is  44 
per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  only  20.7  per  cent.. 

The  number  of  firm  members  in  1900 
was  708,623. 

Who  Owns  the  Industries, 

During  the  past  decade,  in  spite  of 
mergers  and  combinations,  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  nimibered  533,769, 
but  the  owners  of  these  plants  increased 
in  a  far  greater  proportion.  Statistics 
show  that  there  are  590,828  stockholders 
in  143  manufacturing  establishments,  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in 
the  past  ten  years.  The  number  of 
owners  of  the  railroads  of  the  nation 
has  enormously  increased  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  at  no  time  has 
this  increase  been  more  rapid  than  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years.  In  ten 
years  the  number  of  owners  has  more 
than  doubled.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road which,  twenty  years  ago,  had  only 
10,000  stockholders,  now  has  72,819. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  had  122  stockholders;  to-day 
that  road  has  18,013  share-owners. 

According  to  Socialist  philosophy  and 
prediction,     the     commercial     travelers 
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would  disappear  with  the  advent  of  the 
trust. 

Look  at  the  facts: 

Number  of  Commercial  Travelers : 

1870 7^ 

1880 28,158 

1890 58,691 

1900 92,936 

1910  (estimated) 150,000 

Bankers  and  brokers  increased: 

1870 11,051 

1880 19,373 

1890 35,968 

1900 73,384 

Builders  and  contractors  increased: 

1870 10,231 

1880 14,597 

1890 45,988 

1900 56,936 

Lawyers,  dentists,  journalists,  civil  en- 
gineers and  physicians  increased  from  a 
total  of  110,000  in  1870  to  360,000  in 
1900. 

The  Department  Store, 

With  the  advent  of  the  great  depart- 
ment store  the  Socialists  informed  us 
that  the  day  of  the  small  merchant  was 
past  and  that  from  "now  on  he  will  rap- 
idly disappear."    What  are  the  facts? 

Retail  merchants  increased  thus: 
1870 357,263 

1880 479,439 

1890 631,325 

1900 835,197 

So  we  find  the  overwhelming  evidence 
everywhere  that  the  Socialist  contention 
is  just  the  opposite  of  the  facts. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  average  working 
man  is  worse  off  now  than  formerly. 
The  fact  is  that  he  is  better  dressed,  bet- 
ter fed,  and  has  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  ever  before. 

In  1820  the  savings  bank  accounts 
amounted  to  an  average  of  12  cents  per 
capita  of  population;  in  1907  the  aver- 
age was  $42.87.    In  the  savings  banks 


alone  there  are  9,000,000  accounts,  rep- 
resenting approximately  $4,000,000,000 
— ^nearly  all  owned  by  the  wage-workers 
and  farmers.  The  building  and  loan 
banks  of  this  nation  have  2,029,927  mem- 
bers with  assets,  in  1910,  of  $860,782,- 
611. 

Engels,  the  co-worker  with  Marx,  ad- 
mitted in  the  preface  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  book  (1892)  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  class  "has  remark- 
ably improved  since  1848." 

Schonlank,  a  great  German  Socialist, 
admits  in  "Abgelatem,"  (October,  1899), 
that  the  "theory  of  Marx  is  wrong  and 
unscientific"  (See  page  137). 

Working-Class  Conditions, 

The  late  Edward  Atkinson,  our  fore- 
most publicist-statistician,  in  his  pains- 
taking investigation,  has  shown  that  the 
condition  of  the  working  class  wonder- 
fully improved  from  i860  to  1885,  and 
that,  during  this  twenty- five  year  period, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  in- 
creased from  23  to  57  per  cent.  The 
wages  of  highly  skilled  mechanics  rose 
from  $2.45  per  day  in  i860  to  $4.14  per 
day  in  1880,  and  to  $5  and  $6  ptr  day  at 
present ;  the  wages  of  average  mechanics 
increased  from  $1.50  per  day  in  i860  to 
$2.30  a  day  in  1880,  and  to  between  three 
and  four  dollars  per  day  at  present. 

Socialists  shout  about  the  army  of  the 
unemployed,  the  misery  and  poverty  of 
the  poor,  the  concentration  of  wealth, 
and  all  the  evils  to  which  we  are  heir, 
and  set  up  the  claim  that  our  present 
system,  and  that  alone,  is  the  cause. 

A  man  may  spend  his  small  fortune 
in  the  rum  shop,  but  that  is  not  his  fault ; 
he  may  starve  his  family  to  buy  beer, 
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but  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  to  blame  for 
the  system  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  sup- 
ports. Every  evil  under  the  sun  is  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  capitalist  system. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  political  and  economic  evils,  nor 
whether  the  present  system  is  good  or 
bad.  The  real  question  is  whether  So- 
cialism would  be  any  better,  whether  it 
would  cure  any  evils,  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  case  of  jumping  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire.  We  have  no 
assurance  whatever  that  Socialism  would, 
from  a  political  or  economic  point  of 
view,    cure,    or    even     help    humanity. 

The  Example  of  State  Socialism. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  example  of 
State  Socialism  in  the  telegraph  and  the 
railways  of  Europe  and  Australia,  and 
more  or  less  of  municipal  Socialism  the 
world  over,  and  these  Socialistic  enter- 
prises have,  as  a  rule,  proved  a  gigantic 
failure,  compared  with  private  owner- 
ship. The  government-owned  railways 
of  Europe  charge  nearly  double  the  rate 
paid  in  this  country  for  transportation, 
and  yet  pay  less  than  half  the  wage-rate 
which  prevails  on  the  American  rail- 
roads. Municipal  Socialism  in  Great 
Britain  has  saddled  a  huge  debt  upon 
the  cities  amounting  to  THREE  BIL- 
LION DOLLARS— her  i8  largest  cities 
showing  a  debt  300  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  our  18  largest  cities.  Mu- 
nicipal taxes  have  increased  tremendous- 
ly, and  Sir  Robert  Giffen  is  our  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  annual 
loss  due  to  Municipal  Socialism  is  $27,- 
434,725.  In  one  generation  the  munici- 
pal debt  has  increased  from  $1,945  to 
$4,585  per  100  of  population. 


This,  then,  is  what  Socialism  has  done, 
as  a  rule,  all  over  the  world ;  wherever 
it  has  made  the  attempt  to  substitute  mu- 
nicipal or  State  ownership  for  private 
industry,  it  has  failed.  Socialism  would 
destroy  the  present  system,  root  and 
branch;  it  asks  us  to  take  a  leap  in  the 
dark — for  a  dream.  When  pressed  for 
details  as  to  their  pet  scheme,  they  are 
silent. 

Preaching  Class  Hatred, 

Socialists  preach  the  doctrine  of 
class  consciousness,  the  class  struggle,  in 
other  words,  class  hatred.  They  ask  us 
to  join  them  in  the  demand  for  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  capitalists  and 
capitalism.  Socialism  stands  squarely 
for  the  gigantic  scheme  of  confiscation, 
for  land  piracy.  Socialists  admit  that 
State  Socialism  would  be  nothing  short 
of  State  Slavery.  A  pure  Social  De- 
mocracy is  what  they  want,  but  a 
pure  democracy,  in  that  sense,  is  no  more 
than  a  fantasy.  We  know  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  and  have  learned 
that,  under  every  form  of  organized  so- 
ciety, a  few  superior  men  have  always 
done  the  most  work ;  have  always  guided 
the  rest — in  a  word,  the  few  have  ruled, 
just  as  a  few  bosses  now  rule  both  the 
Socialist  parties  in  this  country  and  all 
Socialist  parties  everywhere. 

Jefferson  said:  "That  government 
which  governs  least  is  best,"  and  he  was 
everlastingly  right.  The  program  of 
Socialism  means  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividualism, absolutely ;  it  means  the  des- 
truction of  political  liberty ;  it  strives  to 
gain  its  ends  by  a  gigantic  system  of 
robbery;  its  program  is  neither  scientif- 
ic nor  just. 


Law- Abiding  Citizens- -And  Why 


By  John  R.  Meader 


"Shall  we  be  law  abiding  citizens?" 

Rather  a  surprising  question,  is  it 
not?  Yet  this  is  the  problem  that  So- 
cialists have  been  trying  to  solve  for 
many  weeks.  When  the  Haywood- 
Bohn  pamphlet,  "Industrial  Socialism," 
appeared,  some  months  ago,  the  ques- 
tion of  Socialism's  respect  for  the  law 
was  put  up  to  the  party  with  a  degree 
of  frankness  that  was  greeted  with  any- 
thing but  hearty  approval  from  some 
quarters.  Morris  Hillquit,  for  example, 
voiced  a  most  energetic  protest,  which 
was  echoed  by  the  conservative  contin- 
gent, but,  high  above  this  comparatively 
faint  plea  for  "respect  for  the  law,"  re- 
sounded the  stentorian  tones  of  Hay- 
wood and  the  many  inciters  to  "law- 
breaking  and  violence." 

Socialism  and  the  Law. 

The  idea  that  law  and  order  have 
nothing  in  common  with  Socialism  is 
not  a  new  one.  Haywood  crystalized 
the  thought  in  his  recent  Cooper  Union 
address,  when  he  admitted  so  frankly 
that  he  despised  the  law  and  was  not  a 
law-abiding  citizen.  "More  than  this," 
he  asserted,  "no  Socialist  can  be  a  law- 
abiding   citizen." 

From  the  excitement  that  was  caused 
by  these  words — both  in  the  party  and 
among  non-Socialists — one  might  imag- 
ine that  the  Merciless  Miner  had  struck 
an  entirely  new  vein.    To  the  student  of 


Socialism,  however,  the  phrases  that 
made  so  many  people  sit  up  and  take 
notice  had  a  very  familiar  sound.  As 
far  back  as  1872,  Marx  himself  assert- 
ed that  "we  must  finally  have  recourse 
to  violence  in  order  to  establish  the  rule 
of  labor,"  while  Bebel,  in  "Unsere 
Ziele,"  deplored  the  conservative  spirit 
which  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  might  be 
established  by  peaceful  methods. 

Bebel  on  Violence, 

"We  must  not  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  possible  employment  of  violence," 
he  said.  "We  must  not  raise  an  alarm 
cry  at  the  suppression  of  "existing 
rights,"  "at  violent  expropriation,"  ets. 
.  .  Not  without  reason  does  Karl  Marx 
in  his  work  on  "Capital "  exclaim : 

"  ^Violence  is  the  obstetrician  that 
waits  on  every  ancient  society  that  is  to 
give  birth  to  a  new  one;  violence  is  in 
itself  a  social  factor.'  " 

Mr.  Hillquit,  Mr.  Spargo,  and  many 
another  ultra-conservative,  would  have 
us  believe  that  they  have  changed  the 
plan  of  Socialism  so  thoroughly  that  it 
is  now  nothing  more  than  a  perfectly 
straight  and  smooth  road  to  a  social 
paradise  where  all  the  ills  of  our  exist- 
ing system  are  to  be  completely  and  per- 
manently cured.  While  they  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  path  to  this 
state  of  perfection  must  lead  through  a 
period  that  may  justly  be  called  "The 
Revolution,"  the  only  weapons  to  be  used 
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in  this  revolt  will  be  those  of  an  educa- 
tional character — ^the  only  means  of 
warfare  resorted  to  will  be  the  entirely 
peaceful  methods  of  the  ballot.  It  was 
to  give  weight  to  this  assumption  that 
the  words  indorsing  "political  action'* 
were  introduced  in  the  platform  of  the 
party. 

The  Socialist  Platforms. 

It  has  always  been  the  principle  of 
Socialism  to  make  much  ado  about  its 
platform,  and,  as  Socialist  platforms  are 
usually  very     conservative     documents, 
this  can  be  done  with  perfect  safety. 
To  the  fair-minded  student  of  Socialism, 
however,     all     this  seems  very  absurd. 
Socialists  themselves  have  so  often  ad- 
mitted— when    such    admissions  served 
their  purpose — ^that  a  platform  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  bait  to  catch  voters, 
that  it  is  plain  that  little  weight  is  given 
to   these   documents   except    for   defen- 
sive purposes.     A  platform    is   a    good 
thing  to  crawl  behind  when  the  assailant 
of  Socialism  gets  "too  warm"  in  this 
search    for   such   unpleasant   truths   as 
Socialism's   antagonism   to   religion,   its 
attitude  toward  the  moral  code,  and  its 
promulgation  of  treason,  but  as  to  con- 
fining the  individual  Socialists  to  such 
limits — that  is  a  different  question  and 
one  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

Accordingly,  we  find  Hillquit  and  his 
conservative  allies  in  a  heap  of  trouble 
over  their  law-and-order  propaganda, 
for  it  was  not  to  this  standard  that  the 
great  mass  of  Socialists  rallied,  but 
rather  to  that  of  the  radical  element 
which  takes  the  position  that  the  only 
logical  reason  why  a  Socialist  can  obey 
the  law  is  through  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences that  its  violation  would  incur. 


Several  years  ago  The  Wage  Slave 
taught  the  same  doctrine  in  words  so 
militant  that  they  remind  us  strangely 
of  Haywood's  recent  utterances: 


({" 


'Nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than  to 
hear  a  wage-slave  boast  of  being  'a  law- 
abiding  citizen,'"  it  said,  "and,  if  he 
claims  to  be  a  Socialist,  so  much  the 
worse.  It  shows  that  he  knows  but  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  the  Qass  Struggle  or 
the  Materialistic  Conception  of  History. 
We  had  better  obey  the  laws,  it  is  true, 
or  they  will  make  it  uncomfortable  for 
us,  but  let  us  at  least  have  sense  enough 
to  realize  that  the  laws  are  all  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  class." 

Read  the  above  paragraph  careftdly; 
then,  compare  the  words  with  Debs' 
"apology"  for  Ha)rwood,  published  in 
the  International  Socialist  Review  for 
February : 

Debs  on  Lawbreaking. 

"There  has  recently  been  some  rather 
spirited  discussion  about  a  paragraph 
which  appears  in  the  pamphlet  on  "In- 
dustrial Socialism,'  by  William  D.  Hay- 
wood and  Frank  Bohn,"  'Gene  says. 
"The  paragraph  follows: 

"*When  the  worker,  either  through 
experience  or  study  of  Socialism,  comes 
to  know  this  truth,  he  acts  accordingly. 
He  retains  absolutely  no  respect  for  the 
property  rights  of  the  profit-takers.  He 
will  use  any  weapon  which  will  win  his 
fight.  He  knows  that  the  present  laws 
of  property  are  made  by  and  for  the 
capitalists.  Therefore  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  break  them.* 

"We  have  here  a  matter  of  tactics 
upon  which  a  number  of  comrades  of 
ability  and  prominence  have  sharply 
disagreed.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the 
paragraph  to  be   entirely  sound. 

"Certainly  all  Socialists,  knowing  how 
and  to  what  end  capitalist  property 
'rights'  are  established,  must  hold  such 
'rights'  in  contempt.     In  the  Manifesto, 
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Marx  says:  *The  communist  (Social- 
ist) revolution  is  the  most  radical  rup- 
ture with  traditional  property  relations; 
no  wonder  that  its  development  involves 
the  most  radical  rupture  with  tradition- 
al ideas.* 

*'As  a  revolutionist  I  can  have  no  re^ 
spect  for  capitalist  property  laws,  nor 
the  least  scruple  about  violating  them, 
I  hold  all  such  laws  to  have  been  enacted 
through  chicanery,  fraud,  and  corrup- 
tion, with  the  sole  end  in  view  of  dis- 
possessing, robbing  and  enslaving  the 
working  class.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  I  propose  making  an  individual 
law-breaker  of  myself.  .  .  .If  I  had 
the  force  to  overthrow  these  despotic 
laws,  I  would  use  it  without  an  instant's 
hesitation  or  delay,  but  I  haven't  got  it, 
and  so  I  AM  LAW-ABIDING  UNDER 
PROTEST— NOT  FROM  SCRUPLE 
-AND  BIDE  MY  TIME.'* 

Ha)rwood  makes  the  proposition  even 
more  clear,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible. 
In  his  Cooper  Union  speech  he  said: 

Are  Socialists  Conspirators? 

"When  we  come  together  and  are  of 
a  common  mind,  and  the  purpose  of  our 
mind  is  to  overthrow  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem, WE  BECOME  CONSPIRATORS 
THEN  AGAINST  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT.  And  cer- 
tainly  it  is  our  purpose  to  abolish  this 
government  (applause)  and  establish  in 
its  place  an  industrial  democracy.  (Ap- 
plause). Now,  we  haven't  any  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  that  is  our  aim  and 
purpose.  Am  I  correct?  (Tremendous 
applause).  Am  I  absolutely  correct 
when  I  state  this  as  being  the  position  of 
the  Socialist  Party,  not  only  of  New 
York,  but  of  the  United  States  and  of 
every  nation  of  the  world?  (Ap- 
plause) .  *' 

Messrs.  Hillquit,  Spargo,  Berger  & 
Co.,  would  have  us  believe  that  Hay- 
wood is  wrong— that  "Bill"  does  not 
feiow  what  he  is  talking  about — ^but  we 


have  only  to  examine  a  few  of  the  open 
letters  printed  by  The  New  York  Call 
during  the  progress  of  the  law-abiding- 
citizen  controversy,  to  secure  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  So- 
cialist sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  on 
the  side  of  radicalism.  Indeed,  Hillquit 
himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  there 
were  circiunstances  under  which  even 
he  would  mount  the  barricades: 

When  Hillquit  Would  Fight. 

"It  is  not  impossible,"  he  said,  "that 
before  we  reach  the  final  stage  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  by  the  ruling  class 
to  frustrate  our  victory  by  force,  as,  for 
instance,  by  attempting  to  steal  a  decis- 
ive election  or  preventing  our  elected 
representatives  from  taking  office.  In 
that  case  we  will  fight  like  tigers  and 
mount  the  barricades,  if  need  be," 

According  to  Mr.  Hillquit's  own  ad- 
mission, the  theft  of  an  election  marks 
the  extreme  limit  of  his  conservative 
endurance,  so  now  that  we  know  how 
far  we  can  go  without  forcing  this  kind- 
ly little  gentleman  to  "mount  the  barri- 
cades" and  "fight  like  a  tiger,"  it  may  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
other  "comrades"  on  this  subject. 

Robert  Rives  La  Monte,  for  example, 
sees  no  reason  to  fear  the  "good  an- 
archistic doctrine,  which,  in  Mr.  Hill- 
quit's  opinion,  "Comrade"  Haywood  is 
disseminating.  "To-day  we  obey  the 
capitalist  law,  "he  said,  in  The  Call, 
December  7,  191 1,  "not  because  we  have 
left  a  shred  of  respect  for  them,  but 
simply  because  we  know  by  sad  exper- 
ience that  back  of  those  capitalist  laws 
are  capitalist  judges,  jails  and  troops. 
We  yield  to  might,  not  right." 

La  Monte  finds  much  amusement  in 
the  idea  that  "passive,  law-abiding  obed- 
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ience"  has  been  the  "established  policy 
of  the  International  Socialist  movement 
since  its  conception,"  as  Hillquit  asserted 
"This  will  be  news  to  our  valiant  Ger- 
man Comrades/'  he  adds.  "That  grand 
old  Socialist  hero,  Wilhelm  Liebknecht, 
spent  about  half  of  his  Socialist  life  in 
jail  for  breaking  the  capitalist  laws. 
What  a  pity  he  did  not  have  Comrade 
Hillquit  there  to  tell  him  that  a  'policy  of 
breaking  the  law  has  invariably  served  to 
demoralize  and  destroy  the  movement.' 
.  .  If  poor  old  Liebknecht  had  only 
known  this,  he  might  have  kept  out  of 
jail  all  his  days  and  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity.  But,  fortunately  for  us,  neith- 
er Liebknecht  nor  any  of  the  other  Ti- 
tan pioneers  of  the  conquering  proleta- 
rian Socialist  movement  knew  that  com- 
placent respect  for  bourgeois  law  was 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Social- 
ism. This  comfortable  and  revolution- 
ary discovery  was  left  for  the  super- 
man who  reigns  supreme  in  that  smugly- 
respectable  Olympus,  the  Rand  School." 

Boudin  Does  Not  Agree. 

L.  B.  Boudin,  whose  name  carries 
weight  in  Socialistic  circles,  also  disa- 
grees with  Hillquit,  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  his  statements 
"are  so  wild  and  extravagant  that  had 
Comrade  Hillquit 's  name  not  been  ap- 
pended thereto,  I  should  never  have  be- 
lieved that  any  Socialist  of  standing, 
and  particularly  one  who  pretends  to 
be  a  Marxist,  could  have  made  them." 

"I  have  spent  a  good  number  of  years 
in  fighting  anarchism,  studying  the  'ac- 
cepted policies  of  Socialism,'  and  the 
philosophy  of  Socialism,  called  by  some 
'economic  determinism,'  and  I  am  ready 
to  subscribe  to  the  passage  quoted  from 
'Industrial  Socialism'  as  good  Socialist 


doctrine  and  very  near  kin  to  'economic 
determinism.'  " 

That  Boudin  is  in  full  sjrmpathy  with 
Debs,  Haywood  &  Co.,  is  shown  a  little 
later : 

"We  have  no  more  respect  for  law 
than  we  have  for  brute  force,"  he  as- 
jerts.  "We  submit  to  both  as  a  matter 
of  expediency,  and  only  as  long  as  we 
find  it  expedient.  We  may  find  it  ex- 
pedient for  a  long  time  to  come  yet. 
But  when  we  shall  find  it  expedient  we 
shall  use  'violence,'  unless  we  shall  be 
prevented  from  using  it  by  such  bour- 
geois prejudices  as  Comrade  Hillquit's 
'ethically  unjustifiable.'  Comrades  Bohn 
and  Haywood  have  therefore  rendered 
a  distinct  service  to  the  movement  in 
writing  that  passage,  calculated  as  it  is 
to  emancipate  us  from  that  bourgeois 
prejudice  which  'leaders'  of  Comrade 
Hillquit's  type  are  fostering  in  our  move- 
ment." 

Our  ** Class-Made^'  Laws. 

All  the  above  quotations  appeared  in 
a  single  issue  of  The  Call — that  of  Dec- 
ember 7,  191 1 — ^yet  this  was  but  one  of 
many  days  during  which  the  contro- 
versy gave  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  disorder  which,  ap- 
parently, has  become  the  seat  of  social- 
istic inspiration. 

On  December  11,  The  CM  printed  a 
letter  by  William  Morris  in  which  the 
"principles"  of  Socialism  and  the  So- 
cialist attitude  toward  the  law  were  de- 
tailed with  the  greatest  thoroughness. 

"People  who  cheerfully  admit  that  all 
our  present  laws  are  class-made  laws," 
he  said,  "must  counsel  obedience  to  them. 
Because.  .  .  while  we  are  in  the  minor- 
ity, to  try  to  preach  rebellion  against 
such  laws  would  be  trying  to  force  the 
majority  against  their  will.  And,  if  we 
have  a  majority,  there  is  not  a  law,  not 
a  custom,  not  even  the  sacred,  the  sacro- 
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sanct,  the  holy  Constitution,  can  stand 
up  against  the  will  of  an  aroused  people. 
"While  we  have  a  minority,  as  we 
have  now,  to  preach  that  kind  of  doc- 
trine is  to  preach  anarchism,  pure  and 
simple.  But  if  you  are  a  good  Socialist, 
you  will  wait  until  you  have  a  majority." 

Joanna  Cook's  Protest, 

Joanna  Cooke  added  her  protest 
against  the  apparent  assumption  of 
Hillquit  "that  the  Socialist  movement 
in  this  country  is  in  leading  strings  to 
any  one  man  or  group  of  men." 

"No  one  should  deny  to  Comrade 
Hillquit  the  right  to  think  and  speak  in 
terms  of  his  own  economic  condition," 
she  continued.  "But  what  right  has  he 
to  seek  to  impose  his  middle  class  re- 
spect for  'any'  law  upon  big  masses  of 
the  Socialist  movement  whose  conditions 
of  life  have  inoculated  them  with  as 
much  contempt  for  'any'  law  as  Com- 
rade Hillquit   feels  for  'any*  weapon." 

One  of  Mr.  Hillquit's  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  promulgation  of  the  Hay- 
wood doctrine  of  disrespect  for  law — 
according  to  his  own  admission — was 
the  fact  that  such  radical  utterances 
might  be  misunderstood.  To  this  view 
of  the  matter  Miss  (or  is  it  Mrs.?) 
Cooke  takes  most  serious  exceptions. 

"It  is  enough  to  make  a  revolutionist 
curse  and  swear  in  sheer  humiliation," 
she  said,  "when  a  well  known  Socialist 
strikes  an  attitude  of  Hist!  and  Beware! 
for  no  weightier  reason  than  to  deliver 
himself  of  the  following: 

"'There  are  numbers  of  capitalist 
agencies  in  this  country  steadily  and 
closely  watching  the  utterances  of  our 
party,  as  well  as  those  of  its  writers  and 
speakers.  An  indiscreet  remark  or  ex- 
pression is  sure  to  be  quoted  against  us 
forever  and  ever.' 

"I  suppose  Comrade  Hillquit  must  be 
thinking  how  easy  it  would  be  to  frighten 
away  sdl  those  dear,  good  people    who 


are  almost  on  the  point  of 
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Wealth  as  the  Product  of  Labor 


By  C.  Van  Ostenbrugge 


THE  SOCIALIST  propagandists  are 
telling  the  working  men,  over  and 
over  again,  that  labor  is  the  sole  producer 
of  wealth.  When,  however,  they  at- 
tempt to  prove  their  broad  assertion, 
which  is  seldom,  they  either  entirely  ig- 
nore many  well  known  facts  or  else  re- 
fer to  them  in  terms  that  are  unintelli- 
gible to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  schools.  Hence 
their  arguments  seem  plausible,  but  are 
utterly  fallacious  and  misleading.  No 
reasoning  is  sound  which  ignores  or  ob- 
scures established  facts. 

Labor's  Part  in  Wealth, 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  labor 
is  not  the  sole  producer  of  all  wealth. 
So  many  factors  enter  into  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  that  is  it  impossible,  with- 
in the  limited  space  of  so  brief  an  arti- 
cle, to  consider  them  all.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, say  nothing  about  "capital"  and 
"distribution,"  the  favorite  subjects  of 
Socialist  speakers  and  authors. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning — raw 
material,  i.  e.  the  products  of  nature. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  products 
of  nature  are  valueless  until  labor  has 
been  expended  upon  them.  For  exam- 
ple: To  cut  down  a  basswood  tree, 
manufacture  it  into  lumber  and  make  a 
set  of  furniture  of  that  lumber  requires 
as  much  labor  as  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  a  curly-maple  tree.  But  the  set  of 
furniture  made  of  curly-maple  is  per- 
haps five  times  as  valuable  as  that  made 


of  basswood,  although  the  labor  expend- 
ed upon  each  is  the  same.  Labor  alone 
did  not  produce  the  value  of  the  furni- 
ture made  of  curly-maple;  nature  pro- 
duced four-fifths  of  that  value.  The 
curly-maple  standing  in  the  forest  had  a 
greater  value  than  the  basswood  tree. 

Here  is  another  example:  A  beef 
steer  weighing  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
is  worth,  say,  six  cents  per  pound  "on 
the  hoof,"  that  is,  $90.00.  A  farmer 
has  ten  calves  and  raises  them  for 
beeves.  He  gives  them  equal  care  and 
equal  provender.  Of  the  ten,  only  one 
reaches  fifteen  hundred  pounds  at 
marketing-time.  No.  10  attains  the 
weight  of  only  a  thousand  pounds.  The 
farmer  receives  $90.00  for  No.  i  and 
only  $60.00  for  No.  10,  yet  he  has  ex- 
pended equal  labor  and  cost  upon  both. 
Evidently  the  $30.00  he  receives  for  No. 
I  above  what  he  gets  for  No.  10,  is  not 
the  product  of  labor. 

The  Second  Factor, 

A  second  factor  that  enters  into  the 
product  of  wealth  is  Providence.  I  am 
well  aware  that  Socialism  scoffs  at  Pro- 
vidence, both  general  and  special.  It 
prefers  the  terms  "chance, '*  "luck," 
"fate,"  or,  when  it  desires  to  be  "scien- 
tific," it  makes  use  of  circumlocution 
and  says  "fortuitous  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances." We  shall  not  quibble 
about  words.  For  myself,  I  prefer  the 
word  "Providence"  with  a  capital  letter. 
Whether  we  use  one  word  or  another 
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does  not  alter  facts,  and  here  is  a  fact 
that  came  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion: 

Mr.  C,  some  years  ago,  bought  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  virgin  prai- 
rie lands  in  Nebraska.  He  had  it  brok- 
en in  the  fall.  The  following  sprmg  he 
cultivated  and  harrowed  it  thoroughly; 
then  sowed  it  with  spring  wheat.  The 
season  was  remarkably  favorable;  rain 
and  sunshine,  warm  and  cold  weather, 
came  at  just  the  right  times.  The  har- 
vest season  was  all  that  heart  could 
wish.  I  visited  the  field  when  reaping 
began.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sights  I  had  ever  seen — ^that  huge 
field  of  golden  brown  wheat,  billowing 
with  the  breeze.  The  average  yield  was 
28  bushels  per  acre,  a  total  of  17,930 
bushels.  Mr.  C.  sold  his  wheat  for  80 
cents  per  bushel ;  total  return,  $14,336. 

What  Produced  the  Crop? 

That  "wealth"  was  not  the  product  of 
labor  alone.  The  excellent  preparation 
of  the  soil,  the  provision  for  drainage, 
the  prompt  harvesting — in  other  words, 
"labor,"  was  a  large  factor  in  the  pro- 
duct; but  rain  and  sunshine,  warm  and 
cool  weather,  and  favorable  conditions 
during  harvest  were  equally  large  fac- 
tors, to  say  the  least.  Had  it  been  a 
year  of  drought  and  extreme  heat,  or  a 
wet  and  cold  summer,  or  only  a  "rainy 
spell"  during  the  harvest  week,  both 
quantity  and  quality  would  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  or  that  magnificent 
wheat  field  might  have  been  utterly  ruin- 
ed. "Bumper  crops,"  the  greatest 
source  of  our  natural  wealth,  are  not  the 
product  of  labor  alone.  If  they  are, 
then  let  us  have  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  industrious  farmers  instead  of  to 
a  beneficent  God. 


Two  other  factors  in 
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telligence  and  skill.  The 
great  service  to  labor,  bt 
"labor"  any  more  than 
and  a  strong  arm  are  "! 
the  capacity  for  intelliger 
a  divine  bestowment.  H 
ought  to  apologize  to  "Sc 
ism."  which  teaches  us 
the  highest  mental  and  ph 
we  ought  to  adopt  the  n 
breeder  of  fancy  cattle  an 
erhood  and  motherhood 
specimens  of  the  human  s| 
ilize  all  the  rest.  If,  t\ 
should  be  bom  a  "humai 
tally  or  physically  defect 
tending  physician  mercifi 
it,  lest  it  become  "a  bun 
State."  Evidence,  a  bill 
Legislature  of  Wisconsii 
To  the  honor  of  Wiscoi 
that  the  "bill"  was  pige 
committee  room  and  die 

Knowledge  as  a 

The  capacity  for  intell 
is  developed  and  become 
mightily-efficient  produ 
through  education  and 
friend  John  Johnson,  the 
smith  in  Illinois,  was  n< 
telligence  and  skill.  On 
time  a  farmer  came  into 
broken  part  of  a  "sell 
he:  "John,  I  have  beei 
nearer  my  home  and  no 
smiths  can  fix  this.     Ca 

John  took  the   broke 
hand,  examined  it  carefi 
"Yes,  I  can." 
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He  did  the  job  in  half  an  hour. 

"That's  fine,"  said  Mr.  Farmer,"  how 
much  do  I  owe  you." 

'One  dollar  and  a  half." 

'Don't  you  think  that's  pretty  steep 
for  half  an  hour's  work,  John?" 

"Well,  I  charge  you  fifty  cents  for 
the  work  and  one  dollar  for  knowing 
how,"  was  the  reply. 

John  was  right.  To  do  a  certain  work, 
and  to  know  how,  are  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct things.  A  person  may  be  able  to 
do  the  work,  but  someone  else  must 
first  show  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 


it.  Often  the  latter  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of 
wealth  than  the  former;  hence,  superin- 
tendents, managers,  master  mechanics 
and  engineers,  are  often  greater  produc- 
ers of  wealth  than  the  laborers  that  work 
under  their  direction.  Sorry  work 
would  the  majority  of  workmen  per- 
form was  there  no  one  to  direct  them. 

The  theory  that  labor  produces  all 
wealth  may  easily  inspire  a  dreamer  in 
his  study,  but  it  breaks  down  at  once, 
and  in  every  instance,  when  tested  by 
the  incontrovertible  facts  of  the  indus- 
trial world. 


Make  the  Soap-Box  Orator  Answer. 

How  are  you  Socialists  going  to  get  possession  of  all  the  land,  railroads, 
manufacturing  plants,  business  blocks,  banks,  church  and  school  property,  ma- 
chinery, etc  ?  Will  you  Socialists  confiscate  or  purchase  all  capital  now  used  in 
production  and  exchange? 

Will  the  man  who  invents  a  machine  worth  millions  to  society  be  paid  a 
life  income,  (  a  new  form  of  royalty),  or  how  will  he  be  rewarded? 

Is  it  not  true  that  of  the  1500  million  people  on  earth  no  two  are  alike? 
One  man  is  a  success,  the  other  a  failure ;  one  industrious,  the  other  a  spend- 
thrift.  Will  the  industrious,  sober  and  thrifty  man  be  willing  to  divide  with 
and  help  support  the  lazy  man,  the  drunkard  and  the  spendthrift? 

What  will  you  Socialists  do  with  the  farming  lands  and  the  five  million 
owners  of  those  lands?  Will  you  divide  the  land  into  five,  ten,  or  fifty  acre 
tracts  and  parcel  it  out  to  each  farmer,  and  will  each  farmer  be  compelled  to  ac- 
:ount  to  the  State  for  what  he  raises?  Will  the  intelligent  farmer  receive  the 
same  income  as  the  ignorant  farmer?  Will  an  account  be  kept  of  what  each 
farmer  produces  and  the  quality?  If  so,  will  it  not  require  an  army  of  experts 
and  bookkeepers  to  see  that  each  farmer  receives  full  reward  of  his  toil?  Or 
will  you  Socialists  farm  the  lands  in  large  tracts  with  Socialist  farm  bosses  and 
Socialist  farm  hands  ?     And  which  will  you  be,  a  farm  boss  or  a  farm  hand  ? 

As  our  farmers  work  with  the  best  machinery  and  long  hours,  and  are  able 
to  produce  less  than  $800  per  worker  per  year,  will  it  not  require  the  service  of 
twice  as  many  farmers  under  Socialism,  with  your  four  hour  work-day?  And 
will  not  food  cost  twice  as  much  as  now? 


Modem  Efficiency  Systems 

By  Ralph  D.  Wright 

■ 

The  question  of  "scientific  management" — the  term  most  d 

in  describing  the  modern  efficiency  systems — is  exciting  so  much  i 

all  clcLSses  of  people  that  there  is  a  constantly-increasing  demand 

formation  upon  this  subject.     To  meet  this  desire  on  the  part  of  it 

Common  Cause  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  new  me 

management,  and  the  result  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  article 

cry  phase  of  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  discussed.    In  April, 

will  analyze  the  report  of  the  ''Efficiency"  inquiry  of  the  House 

Labor,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just  been  published. — The  E 


IN  summarizing  the  result  of  my  in- 
vestigations of  the  so-called  efficiency 
systems,    there   is  one  fact  that  stands 
out  so  prominently  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  undertake  a  discussion  of  this 
question  without  making  immediate  ref- 
erence to  it.  The  fact  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  basic  principle  upon  which  the  en- 
tire system  of  ^'scientific  management'' 
— as  maintained  by  present-day    indus- 
trial teachers — is  constructed.    They  in- 
fer— and  the  justification  for  their  rev- 
olutionary ideas  depends  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  inference — that  Ameri- 
can workingmen  as  a  class  are  "loafers," 
and  that,  as  the  natural  effect  of  their 
systematic  efforts  at  "soldiering,"  they 
perform  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work, 
one-half,  or,  at  the  most,  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  labor  that  their  employer 
has  the  right  to  expect  of  them. 

Letting  Taylor  Explain, 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  express- 
ed this  proposition  a  little  more  bluntly 
than  some  of  the  "efficiency  engineers" 
would  phrase  it,  yet  if  we  refer  to  Fred- 
erick W.   Taylor's  contribution    to    the 


American  Magazine  for 
we  find  that  he,  for  one 
lief  no  less  frankly.  Ref 
in  which  his  plan  has  be 
he  said: 

"The  workmen  togeth 
planned  just  how  fast  ea 
done,  and  they  had  set 
machine,  which  amounte 
third  of  a  good  day's  wc 
workman  who  came  int 
told  at  once  by  the  other 
ly  how  fast  he  was  to  wo 
and  unless  he  obeyed  th 
he  was  sure  before  long 
out  of  work. 

How  Industry  : 

"In  short,  the  writer 
the  first  time,  an  intimc 
with    the    fundamental 
which  industry  seems  m 
this  country.     This  prin 
employer  shall  pay  just  ( 
he  can  and  that  the  wo 
taliate  by  doing  just  as  I 
can.     Industry    is    thus 
which  both  sides,  instea 
the  best  that  is  in  them, 
ed  to  give  out  the  worst 

"The  English  and  Amc 
the  greatest  sportsmen 
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Whenever  an  American  workman  plays 
baseball,  or  an  English  workman  plays 
cricket,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  strains 
every  nerve  to  secure  victory  for  his 
side.  He  does  his  very  best  to  make  the 
largest  number  of  runs.  The  universal 
sentiment  is  so  strong  that  any  man  who 
fails  to  give  out  all  there  is  in  him  in 
sport  is  branded  as  a  'quitter'  and 
treated  with  contempt  by  those  around 
him. 

Deliberate  Plot  to  ''Loaf.'' 

"When  the  same  workman  returns  to 
work  on  the  following  day,  instead  of 
using  every  effort  to  turn  out  the  larg- 
est possible  amount  of  work,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  man  deliberately 
plans  to  turn  out  far  less  work  than  he 
is  zvell  able  to  do — in  many  instances  he 
does  no  more  than  one-third  or  one-half 
of  a  proper  day's  work.  And,  in  fact, 
if  he  zvcre  to  do  his  best  to  turn  out  his 
largest  possible  day's  work,  he  would  be 
abused  by  his  fellow  workers  for  so  do- 
ing, even  more  than  he  would  if  he  had 
proved  himself  a  'quitter'  at  sport. 

"  ^Soldiering,'  as  it  is  called  in  this 
country,  ^hanging  it  out'  in  England, 
'ca'canny'  in  Scotland,  is  thus  almost  uni- 
versal in  industrial  establishments,  and 
prevails  also  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
building  trades;  and  the  writer  asserts 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  this 
constitutes  the  greatest  misfortune,  one 
may  almost  say  the  greatest  evil,  with 
which  the  working  people  of  both  Eng- 
land and  America  are  now  afflicted. 

"When  to  soldiering  is  added  the  na- 
tural inefficiency,  ignorance,  and  waste- 
fulness which  characterize  many  if  not 
most  of  the  common  operations  of  in- 
dustrial estabishments,  it  will  be  seen  in 
what  a  deplorable  state  modern  industry 
finds  itself  ....  It  is  well  within  the 
mark  to  state  that  in  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  industrial  establishments  the 
workmen  believe  it  to  be  directly  against 
their  interests  to  give  their  employers 
their  best  initiative,  and  that,  instead  of 
working  hard  to  do  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  work  and  the  best  quality  of 
work  for  their  employers,  they  deliber- 


ately work  as  slowly  as  they  dare  while 
they  at  the  same  time  try  to  make  those 
over  them  believe  that  they  are  working 
fast:"* 

This  is  a  very  serious  indictment 
against  labor.  It  would  be  far  more  ser- 
ious if  it  were  necessary  that  we  should 
accept  it  as  a  true  indictment.  If  ex- 
isting conditions  were  as  hopeless  as 
they  have  been  pictured  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
few  industrial  establishments  could  con- 
tinue operations,  except  at  a  loss,  for 
no  industry — ^however  abnormal  the  ra- 
tio of  profits — could  long  exist  if  all  its 
workmen  were  parties  to  a  deliberate 
conspiracy  to  do  half  a  day's  work  for 
a  full  day's  pay. 

Examining  the  Facts. 

As  a  statement  of  "facts,"  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's assertions  may  be  taken  for  what 
we  know  them  to  be  worth.  Their  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  accu- 
rately represent  the  position  of  the  "ef- 
ficiency engineer"  in  relation  to  the 
American  industrial  system.  Starting  with 
the  assumption  that  the  American  work- 
man deliberately  wastes  from  one-third 
to  one-half  his  employer's  time,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  suggest  a  remedy  that  will  bring 
the  product  up  to  a  proper  standard. 
Were  we  to  grant  the  correctness  of  the 
original  assumption,  the  need  of  a  rem- 
edy would  necessarily  have  to  be  admit- 
ted, at  which  point  Mr.  Taylor  might 
logically  appear  as  a  practitioner  fitted 
to  effect  the  cure  of  all  our  industrial 
ills.  Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the 
American  workman,  however,  the  evi- 
dence to  support  this  indictment  is  so 
flimsy  as  to  entitle  the  complainant  to 
no  standing  in  the  court  of  public  opin- 
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ion.  And,  if  the  premise  upon  which 
tlie  whole  argument  rests  is  shown  to  be 
fallacious,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves with  the  subsequent  reasoning  in 
defence  of  these  systems  of  "scientific 
management.'* 

Exceptions  to  be  Taken, 

It  is  here — at  the  first  statement  of 
conditions — ^that  we  must  take   excep- 
tions to  Mr.  Taylor's  analysis  of  the  in- 
dustrial  situation.   It   is    certainly    too 
much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  practical- 
ly every  workingman  in  this  country  is 
conspiring  to  defraud  his   employer   of 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  labor  he 
is  supposed  to  perform  in  return  for  the 
wages  he  receives.     It  is    doubtful    if 
there  are  many  employers  who    would 
credit  such  a  suggestion.     In  fact,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  worker  is  the 
greatest  producer — ^both  per  capita  and 
in  the  aggregate — in  the  whole  world, 
to   show    that   something  is   materially 
wrong  with  Mr.  Taylor's  wholesale  in- 
dictment. 

Moreover,  I  have  talked  with  many 
employers-:-some  of  whom  provide  work 

for  hundreds  of  men — and  not  one  of 
them  was  willing  to  believe  that  the  con- 
tions  described  by  Mr.  Taylor  existed 
in  his  establishment.  They  admitted  that 
there  were  degrees  of  efficiency  among 
the  workers,  but  they  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  the  wholesale  plot  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor claims  to  have  discovered.  In  fact, 
it. was  the  general  opinion  that  such  con- 
ditions could  not  exist  in  even  an  ordin- 
arily-well-organized industrial  establish- 
ment, where  there  are  foreman  constant- 
ly watching  for  any  indications  of  "loaf- 
ing," and  where  habitual  "soldiering" 


would  be  a  sufficient  e: 
charge,  even  if  the  men 
not  realize  that  the  perma 
employment    depended   b 
quality  of  their  work  and 
their  output. 

The  American  \^ 

The  majority  of  worker 
have  responsibility  upon  1 
— ^men  of  families,  many 
paying  for  their  own  hor 
majority  are  naturally  h< 
dustrious,  and  their  aim 
so   firm   a    footing   for 
they  will  not  be  listed  as  < 
to  be  laid  off  in  dull  tin 
ceivable    that    men    of 
would  conspire  together 
employer  of  so  large  a  p; 
even  if  they  were  so  fool 
ine  that  they  could  "get  a 
a  proposition? 

Another  point  that  mu 
garded  is  the  fact  that 
paratively  few  industrie* 
amount  of  a  day's  work  ( 
ly  estimated  by  the  empl 
in  those  trades  where,  to 
casual  observer,  the  out| 
problematical,  the  produc 
can  be  measured  with  i 
racy  by  an  experienced 
sure  the  speedy  detectioi 
cient  worker.    Inability  t 
pacity  of  an  employee  w 
defect  in  any  employer, 
asks  us  to  believe  that  t 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  o 
facturing  establishments 
have  been  so  blind  to  the 
that  they  have  permittee 
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ically  robbed  by  their  work- 
ly  years. 

"Piece-Work"  System, 

nit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
nay  be  a  small  proportion  of 
hich  inefficiency  is  not  easily 
hat  are  we  to  say  about  the 
in  which  wages  are  paid  on 
work"  system?  And,  what 
ines  of  industry  in  which  the 
^stem  still  prevails?  It  is  a 
ized  fact  that  these  systems, 
leading  to  "soldiering,"  are 
iducive  to  ''speeding-up, "  and 
reased  speed,  and  correspond- 
tr  product,  is  inspired  by  the 
ivn  desire  to  make  his  week's 
[e  as  possible.  It  is  difficult 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  charge  of 
:ould  apply  to  men  engaged  in 
pations,  and  yet  the  "piece 
:em  is  operative  in  all  of  the 
rades : 

barbers,  blacksmiths,  boiler- 
•okbinders,  bottlers,  boot  and 
;rs,  broom  and  whisk  makers, 
"s,  carworkers,  chain  makers, 
rs,  cloth  hat  and  cap  makers, 
irtain  (lace)  operatives,  case 
(watch),  fur  workers,  gar- 
?rs,  glass  bottle  blowers,  glove 
nife  blade  grinders  and  fin- 
ers,  iron,  steel  and  tin  work- 
ry  workers,  lathers,  leather 
lithographic  press  feeders, 
en,  metal  polishers,  miners, 
plate  printers,  potters,  pulp, 
id  paper  mill  workers;  shin- 
rs,  stove  mounters,  tailors, 
rkers,  tin  plate  workers,  tip 
tobacco  workers,  travelers' 
leather  novelty  workers,  prin- 


ters, upholsterers,  elastic  goring  weav- 
ers, wire  weavers,  wood  workers,  etc. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  occupa- 
tions that  operate  on  a  well-defined 
schedule,  like  the  railway,  street  rail- 
way, and  other  transportation  systems, 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  service,  engin- 
eers and  firemen,  post  office  employees 
(including  clerks  and  letter  carriers), 
actors,  musicians,  telegraphers,  telephone 
employes,  actors,  and  salesmen.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  they,  too,  have  be- 
come part  of  this  great  nation-wide  con- 
spiracy to  hoodwink  the  employers  of 
labor? 

In  the  Building  Trades, 

Mr.  Taylor  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
assertion  that  the  building  trades  afford- 
ed an  excellent  opportunity  for  "soldier- 
ing," but  men  who  are  interested  in 
these  trades  tell  me  that  this  is  scarce- 
ly true.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
contractors  depend  upon  their  foremen 
to  keep  them  posted  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  each  man's  work,  and  if  a  man 
is  not  "on  the  job,"  it  is  not  many  days 
before  he  hears  from  headquarters. 

Of  course,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  both  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  of  performing  every  task.  If  the 
work  is  done  in  the  right  way  it  must 
be  performed  with  as  few  motions — 
with  as  little  waste  of  time  and  energy 
— as  possible.  As  all  employers  know, 
some  men  seem  naturally  inclined  to  go 
about  their  work  in  the  wrong  way.  They 
take  five  minutes  to  do  something  that 
might  be  done  in  one  or  two  minutes, 
and  some  systematic  efforts  have  been 
made  to  arouse  wprkers  to  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  econ- 
omy.   As  a  result,  such  economy  of  mo- 
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ich  means  nothing  more  or  less 
quickest  way  to  do  a  thing — \% 
jht  in  the  trade  schools  which 
rally  conducted  with  the  co-op- 
►f  the  trade  unions,  for,  so  far 
ng  in  opposition  to  the  modern 
for  "greater  efficiency,"  the  un- 
doing all  in  their  power  to  in- 
le  efficiency  of  the  boys  who 
yr  learning  trades  that  they  may 
the  workers  of  tomorrow. 

Synonym  for  "Szvcating." 

imple  fact  is  that  the  term  "ef fi- 
has    now   a   different   meaning 

at  which  it  once  had,  for  since 

iciency  engineers"  have  put  their 
into  practice,  the  word  has  be- 

e  synon)an  for  "sweating." 

in  plain  English,  is  what  the 
efficiency  system  means,  and  it 
ise  the  American  worker  realizes 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
sweating  system  in  a  new  guise 
I  trade  unions  have  lined  up  so 
against  it.  Even  the  fact  that 
iv  method  of  speeding-up  the 
promises  more  liberal  remunera- 
those  who  can  stand  the  pace 
3t  appeal  to  the  opponents  of 
fie  management,"  for  the  most 
;nt  men  in  the  labor  ranks  know 

0  well  at  what  cost  this  increase 
*s  must  be  purchased. 

y  manufacturer  knows  that  the 
es  he  purchases  have  a  certain 
of  usefulness,  and  that  excessive 

1  reduce  the  length  of  the  life  of 
chine  to  correspond  to  the  extra 
hat  it  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

existing  industrial  conditions,  it 
at  all  unusual   for  an  establish- 


ment to  subject  machines  to  this  kind  of 
treatment,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  that 
they  may  be  expected  to  break  down 
much  earlier  than  if  they  were  called 
upon  for  more  moderate  service.  As  a 
witness  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor : 

Running  Machines  to  Break, 

"We  have  the  most  improved  kind  of 
machinery  now;  but  we  make  it  a  rule 
to  run  a  machine  to  break.  For  in- 
stance, the  life  of  a  hammer  bar  may 
be  two  years.  If  that  hammer  bar  does 
not  break  inside  of  the  two  years,  I  go 
for  the  forge-master,  because  I  know  he 
is  not  getting  the  work  he  ought  to  out 
of  the  forge.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the 
machine  shop.  If  a  lathe,  the  natural 
life  of  which  might  be  two  years,  does 
not  break  before  that  I  would  go  for 
the  engineer  in  charge. " 

There  is  nothing  exceptional  in  this 
testimony.  The  situation  described  is 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  thousands 
of  industrial  establishments  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  men,  knowing 
how  the  machinery  is  being  worked  to 
its  utmost  limit,  endeavor  to  maintain 
a  rate  of  speed  that  will  correspond  to 
the  additional  demands  thus  made  upon 
them.  Certainly,  Mr.  Taylor's  charge  of 
"soldiering"  cannot  justly  be  applied  to 
this  class  of  workers —  and  they  may  be 
found  in  many  lines  of  industry — ^men 
who,  as  they  themselves  express  it,  are 
"tied  to  the  machines,"  and  so  could 
not  "hold  back,*'  even  if  they  would. 

Between  the  worker  who  does  his  best 
work  under  natural  conditions — ^because 
he  knows  what  he  must  do  to  live  up  tc 
the  standard  which  he  is  expected  tc 
meet — ^and  the  worker  who  is  being 
"speeded-up"  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  an  "efficiency  engineer,  "there 
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is  a  world  of  difference.  One  is  work- 
ing under  natural  conditions;  the  other, 
under  abnormal  conditions,  and  it  is  the 
nerve-racking  effect  of  the  latter  that 
has  inspired  the  protests  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  He  discovered  that  the 
new  methods  make  a  tax  upon  his  vital- 
ity for  which  no  mere  monetary  remun- 
eration can  compensate,  and  he  trembles 
when  he  stops  to  think  what  the  even- 
tual effect  may  be.  To  what  degree  his 
fears  are  justified  will  be  told  in  anoth- 
er article. 

Another  Fallacious  Assumption, 

Here  then,  we  have  another  fallacious 
assumption  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Taylor. 
He  assumes  that  a  worker  can  work  up 
to  the  last  limit  of  his  capacity,  day  in 
and  day  out,  and  continue  to  produce  re- 
sults of  uniform  excellence  in  quality. 
Does  he  not  know  that  human  mechan- 
ism, like  the  more  commonplace  machine, 
has  a  certain  capacity  for  endurance, 
and  that,  once  this  bound  is  passed, 
something  must  give  way?  Of  course, 
if  he  proposes  to  regard  the  worker 
merely  as  a  machine  that  is  capable  of 
doing  a  specified  amount  of  work — a 
machine  that  may  then  be  thrown  upon 
the  scrap-heap — he  has  some  foundation 
for  his  theories.  But  the  worker  him- 
self naturally  takes  a  different  view  of 
the  matter.  If  he  is  a  practical  man,  he 
knows  that  the  reason  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  "piece  work"  system  in  so 
many  industries  was  the  inefficiency  of 


the  method.  The  desire  of  the  worker 
to  accomplish  as  much  work  as  possible 
made  itself  apparent  in  the  quality  of 
the  output,  and  what  justification  has 
he  for  the  belief  that  labor  performed 
under  the  "persuasion"  of  an  "efficiency 
engineer,"  or  a  speeding  boss,  would 
show  none  of  these  defects?  Theoreti- 
cally, the  plan  may  seem  feasible,  but, 
as  a  non-technical  writer  in  the  New 
York  Globe  recently  suggested,  it  is  like- 
ly to  work  out  very  differently  when 
put  to  the  test  of  practical  application. 

The  Necessary  Long  Breath. 

"You  know  how  it  is  yourself,  "he 
said.  "You  can  do  your  *best*  work 
for  a  few  hours,  perhaps ;  then  you  have 
to  slow  up.  You  lean  back  in  your 
chair  and  take  a  long  breath ;  you  light  a 
cigar;  pick  up  the  daily  paper;  turn  to 
the  telephone,  or  do  something  else  that 
is  different  from  what  you  have  been 
doing.  Common  sense  tells  you  to  do 
this.  If  you  failed  to  obey,  it  would  be 
nervous  prostration — or  something  of 
that  sort — for  yours,  because  the  nerves 
of  a  man  will  not  stand  being  worked 
at  lightning-express  speed  for  too  long 
a  time  at  a  stretch." 

The  fact  that  the  modem  "efficiency" 
systems  make  no  allowance  for  the 
"long  breath, "  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  American  worker  regards  them  as  a 
new  peril.  And,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons, too — ^as  we  shall  see. 


The  Cause  of  the  **  Under-Dog ' 


By  George  E.  Rines 


N   conducting  a    campaign    ostensibly 

in  a  common  cause,  it  is  desirable,  and 

perhaps  necessary,  that  the  attitude  of 

this  magazines  towards  the  workers  be 

made  clear  and  plain. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  because  So- 
cialism in  its  opposition  to  the  existing 
order — ^that  is  to  any  and  all  industrial 
systems  based  upon  private  property 
and  individual  co-operation — ^tells  the 
worker  that  he  is  "a  slave";  that  his 
industrial  condition  is  a  state  of  "slave- 
labor";  that  he  is  being  "robbed"  of  the 
just  fruits  of  his  labor,  robbed  of  his 
freedom,  and  robbed  of  his  bodily  and 
intellectual  rights.  Nay  more,  Social- 
ism tells  the  worker  that  he  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  hope  for  from  the 
"capitalistic  system,"  which  must  be 
destroyed  root  and  branch  before  the 
worker  can  come  into  his  own.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  "living  death"  and  the 
only  cure  is  The  Revolution  and  the 
"Co-operative  Commonwealth." 

As  to  the  Worker  Himself. 

These  statements  and  claims  of  Social- 
ism will  receive  attention  in  The  Com- 
mon Cause,  and  the  ground  of  their 
justice  will  be  examined,  but  we  desire 
in  this  article  to  state  definitely  our  own 
position  in  relation  to  the  worker,  and 
why  we  support  the  cause  of  the  "under- 
dog." 

The  Common  Cause  believes  in  and 
stands  for  the  worker,  not  because  he 
is  a  "slave"  (which  he  is  not)»  but  be- 


cause as  a  man,  as  a  citizen, 
"worker"  his  duties  are  as 
and  his  rights  as  sacred  as  th 
other  class.  We  insist  upon 
lute  freedom  to  think,  to  oi 
associate  and  to  act  for  his  o 
tion  and  for  the  advancement^ 
and  betterment  of  his  fello\ 
than  this,  we  declare  it  is  th< 
duty  to  do  this :  because  as  a  i 
the  social  organism  every  indi 
obligations  to  the  whole, 
share  in  the  work  of  progn 
the  responsibility  of  securing 
dustrial  and  social  conditions. 

The  Workers'  Intere^ 

We  believe  in  the  workers 
class  independent  of  all  int( 
"class  interests,"  but  because  1 
ests  are  common  with  those  o 
classes  in  a  civilized  comm 
other  words,  no  man  or  class  c 
live  to  or  for  himself  or  itse 
the  common  good.  But  if 
classes  are  to  really  accom 
thing  for  the  common  good 
give  first  attention  to  the  thi 
most  directly  affect  themse 
worker,  therefore,  owes  a  du 
self  and  his  class  and  at  the  s: 
duty  to  capital  and  to  society 
Common  Cause  will  endeavor 
in  every  worker  an  "indivi 
sciousness"  that  will  make  hir 
his  duty  to  himself  and  to 
workers,  and  at  the  same  tim 
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to  realize  his  relation  to  the  industrial 
and  social  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Worker  and  Social  Conditions, 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are 
serious  and  lamentable  conditions  in  our 
modern   civilization.     Whether   we   are 
worse  or  better  than  our  forefathers  is 
not  the  all- important  question.  We  know 
there   is  still  large  room   for  improve- 
ment.    But   Socialists  can   see  nothing 
except  the    "sores"    and    their    cause 
"capitalism/*  and  the  "Industrial  Com- 
monwealth'*     as     the     only     solution. 
Everything  is  "rotten"  except  Socialism, 
but  if  you  have  read  Mrs.  Avery's  arti- 
cle  in  the   February  number    of    The 
Common  Cause,  and  the  article  on  "The 
Socialist  Party  as  Seen  from  Inside,"  in 
this  number,  you  will  see  pretty  clearly 
that  the  color  of  SociaHsm  itself  is  not 
always  an  immaculate  white,  but  some- 
times the  red  and  black  of  disorder  and 
deceit;  of  trickery  and  injustice. 

But  apart  from  the  ravings  of  the  So- 
cialist, all  honest  men  admit  that  the 
underdog  is  frequently  subject  to  in- 
justice, hardship,  killing  hours  of  work, 
inadequate  protection,  bad  environment; 
imperfect  and  unjust  laws,  and  that  so- 
ciety owes  it  to  itself  as  well  as  to  the 
worker  to  demand  reform. 

Sympathizing  with  the  worker.  The 
Common  Cause  will,  with  all  the  power 
at  its  command,  plead  for  and  work  for 
these  reforms,  but  it  will  also  show  the 
worker  that  tremendous  progress  has 
been  and  is  being  made  along  all  these 
lines,  showing  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
discouragement  or  revolution,  and  prov- 
ing Socialism  a  false  prophet  as  well  as 
a  deceitful  and  lying  teacher. 

Unfortunately  there  is  some  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  worker,  the  employer 


and  the  general  public.  It  is  a  reason- 
able question  that  is  often  asked :  "What 
do  the  workers  want?"  What  are  the 
demands  of  labor?"  "Are  these  de- 
mands reasonable,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part, 
have  they  been  of  benefit  to  the  workers, 
and  has  any  injury  been  done  to  society 
by  the  granting  of  these  demands?" 

The  pessimism  of  the  Socialist  can 
see  no  sense  in  asking  or  answering 
such  questions,  for  he  has  no  faith  in  any 
real  advance  or  improvement  for  the 
worker,  apart  from  Socialism.  Marx,  in 
denouncing  the  capitalist  system  says: 
"It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  capital  accumulates,  the  lot  of  the 
laborer,  be  his  payment  high  or  low, 
must  grow  worse."  The  Communist 
Manifesto  says:  "The  modem  laborer 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  rising  with 
the  progress  of  industry,  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper  below  the  conditions  of  ex- 
istence of  his  own  class.  He  becomes  a 
pauper,  and  pauperism  develops  more  ra- 
pidly than  population  and  wealth." 

The  Lot  of  the  Worker. 

The  fact  that  the  history  of  labor 
proves  both  of  these  statements  to  be 
false,  of  course  means  nothing  to  the 
Socialist,  but  it  does  mean  much  to  The 
Common  Cause  and  to  the  worker,  for 
if  we  find  that  the  rights  and  conces- 
sions obtained  have  resulted  in  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  worker  and  have  done 
away,  to  some  degree,  with  injustice  and 
pauperism,  then  we  can  see  that  there  is 
great  wisdom  in  working  for  righteous 
demands  even  under  "capitalism." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  then,  at 
some  of  the  more  important  demands  of 
the  worker,  and  on  the  essential  justice 
of  these  demands,  The  Common  Cause 


first  place  the  worker  demands 
wages."  Many  a  battle  royal 
t  "underdog"  had  with  the 
'  with  varying  success,  to  estab- 
daim  to  a  higher  wage,  and  it  is 
)ly  true  that  today  public  sym- 
this  respect  is  with  the  worker, 
ance  of  civilization  means  great- 
nore  constant  demands  upon  the 
)f  all  classes.  Every  generation 
lew  order  of  things  in  which 
more  to  have  and  to  hold,  more 
id  to  enjoy,  more  to  see  and  to 
Shall  these  things  mean  nothing 
nderdog?  Shall  he  see  the  hori- 
ife  widen,  the  advantages  of  life 
,  the  comforts  of  life  multiply 
be  divinely  "content  with  his 
—if  these  wages  are  insufficient 
e  him  to  live  the  life  of  to-day? 
y  not!  The  demand  for  higher 
3  a  reasonable  and  just  demand, 
of  the  healthy  signs  of  the  pres- 
hat  it  is  being  so  recognized  by 
d  intelligent  employers  every- 
When  and  where  did  the  under- 
r  receive  too  much  in  wages?  In 
ears  wages  have    increased    in 


staniiatea  oy  me  nistory  ot  unionism 
that  his  only  chance  for  betterment  is  in 
co-operation.  The  men  who  object  to 
the  unions  are  always  anxious  to  show 
that  they  pay  their  own  employees  as 
"high  or  even  higher"  wages  than  the 
"union  scale,"  but  even  so,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  rate  of  pa)rment  is  accord- 
ing to  a  standard  set  by  the  unions  and 
not  by  the  individual  worker  or  by  the 
employers.  The  worker  asks  for  higher 
wages  as  a  matter  of  "justice" — ^as  a 
matter  of  "equal  rights" — ^and  to  deny 
or  withhold  what  is  just  and  right  is 
obviously  unfair.  Society  will  never  be 
peaceful  and  prosperous  until  it  is  willing 
to  give  justice  to  the  "underdog,"  and 
wherever  and  whenever  higher  wages  is 
the  demand  for  a  square  deal  on  the 
basis  of  just  rights,  The  Common  Cause 
is  heart  and  soul  for  the  "underdog." 

Better  Conditions  Demanded. 

The  worker  demands  better  condi- 
tions in  which  to  do  his  work  and  live 
his  life.  On  general  principles  the  in- 
telligence and  conscience  of  all  men  unite 
in  favor  of  this  demand.     While  on  the 
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dog  has  too  often  been  left  to  "work  out 
his  own  salvation."  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  "Golden 
Rule,"  to  "admit'' that  wrong  conditions 
exist  which  should  be  remedied.  Thank 
God  we  are  fast  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  and  the 
State  to  take  an  active  hand  in  remedy- 
ing conditions ;.  to  insist  that  everywhere 
and  always  the  conditions  under  which 
men  and  women  labor  shall  be  a  credit 
and  not  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. How  a  company  or  corporation 
treats  its  employees  is  not  "its  business 
alone;"  it  is  the  business  of  the  commun- 
ity, of  society  and  of  the  State. 

As  to  Efficiency  Systems. 

If  efficiency  systems  are  simply  so 
many  devices  for  grinding  out  a  few  ex- 
tra dollars  at  the  expense  of  human  life 
we  are  against  them,  for  we  belive  in  the 
Man  first — all  else  is  secondary.  Relig- 
ion, Education,  Industry,  the  Church,  the 
Home  and  Society  must  all  stand  for 
the  manhood  of  the  "underdog"  and  de- 
mand conditions  that  are  not  in  his  inter- 
est alone  but  in  the  interest  of  "civiliza- 
tion and  progress.  If  it  is  true  that  in 
shop  or  factory  the  "underdog"  is  un- 
justly dealt  with,  then  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  government  and  all  good  citizens 
to  appeal  for  justice  and  if  necessary  to 
unite  in  protest.  For  we  can  have  no 
lower  standard  than  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion of  brotherhood,  and  until  the  rights 
of  the  common  man  to  a  living  compen- 
sation and  right  conditions  of  labor  are 
recognized,  society  will  still  have  its 
problems  of  contention  and  strife,  for 
all  history  shows  that  injustice  begets 
retalliation. 

But,  while  pleading  for  justice  to  the 
"underdog"  in  special  cases  we  will  not 


adopt  the  "open  mouth  philosophy  of 
ignorance,"  which  contends  that  all  em- 
ployers of  labor  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor  without  regard  to  justice  or  human- 
ity. There  is  abundant  evidence  on 
every  hand  that  employers  more  and 
more  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  de- 
cency pays,  and  model  villages,  attrac- 
tive factory  surroundings,  recreational 
facilities,  profit-sharing  and  other  move- 
ments show  the  practical  good  will  of  the 
employers.  Still  we  believe  that  the 
remedying  of  conditions  will  come  as  the 
workers  themselves  unite  collectively  to 
secure  it  and  as  we  all  work  for  the  com- 
mon cause*  But  as  Shalier  Mathews 
has  well  said  ("The  Church  and  the 
Changing  Order")  :  "Let  reforms  come; 
make  reforms  come;  but  let  ever3rthing 
be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

As  to  the  Right  to  Organise. 

The  workers  demand  the  right  to  or- 
ganize for  their  own  protection  and  to 
improve  their  conditions.  This  means 
that  they  demand  the  right,  collectively, 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  to 
negotiate  with  employers  in  relation  to 
the  various  matters  that  concern  them  as 
workers.  It  means  that  the  "imderdog" 
desires  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  as- 
sociates power  to  assert  his  own  just 
demands  and  to  resist  any  movement  to 
destroy  or  exploit  him. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the 
"underdog"  should  be  denied  this  right 
in  the  fullest  degree?  We  think  not. 
We  believe  that  not  only  does  the  salva- 
tion of  the  "underdog"  lie  in  organiza- 
tion, but  that  in  and  through  organized 
labor  will  eventually  come  the  recogni- 
tion by  all  employers  of  common  inter- 
ests and  common  rights. 
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Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Out- 
look on  Industry  and  Democracy  said: 
"There  is  no  other  way,  I  repeat,  under 
the  presence  of  the  stupendous  combina- 
tions of  capital,  to  rescue  labor  from  de- 
gredation  except  by  the  firm  organiza- 
tion of  labor.  There  is  no  salvation  for 
our  democracy  under  the  wage  system 
but  in  this  concerted  resistance  of  the 
wage-workers." 

As  to  Worker  and  Employer, 

With  all  due  deference  to  our  Social- 
istic friends,  we  believe  the  employer  is 
a  "good  thing."    We  do  not  believe  he  is 
always  or  generally  a  "slave-driver''  any 
more  than  we  believe  the  worker  is  a 
"wage-slave,"  or  a  "hireling."  We  do  not 
think  the  underdog  will  get  out   from 
under  by  blowing  up  the  employer  or 
his  works*  or  treating  him  badly  in  any 
way.     In  fact  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
hint  to  the  Socialist  and  to  the  underdog 
that   common    cause    implies    common 
rights  and   common  justice.     The  late 
Mr.  Ben  Hanf ord's  motto :  "The  working 
dass:  may  it  ever  be  right,  but  right 
or  wrong,  the  working  class,"  has  its  lim- 
limitations    so    far    as    The    Common 
Cause  is  concerned.    We  are    anxious 
and  willing  to  help  and  plead  the  cause 
of  the  underdog,  but  only  because  the 
mission  of  this  magazine  is  to  work  for 
social  conditions  that  shall  result  in  a 
higher  citizenship  and  a  nobler  manhood. 
No  class  triumph  that  violates  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  individual  justice  will 
ever  permanently  help  the  underdog.  We 
believe  in  capital  and  the  rights  of  capital 
just  as  thoroughly  as  we  hate  Social- 
ism, and  just  as  truly  as  we  believe  in 
labor,  and  the  charge  that  all  the  ills 
of  humanity  are  due  to  "capitalism"  is 


as  shallow  as  it  is  false  and  vindictive. 
The  fact  is,  "Capital"  and  "Capitalism" 
are  the  gold-dust  twins  which  Socialists 
use  as  bogies  to  deceive  the  underdog 
and  make  him  believe  these  giants  of 
oppression  must  be  destroyed  before 
there  is  any  hope  for  the  worker. 

The  underdog  is  on  firm  ground  when 
he  asks  right  and  justice;  the  employer 
is  on  sinking  sand  when  he  denies  either. 
If  it  is  right  that  the  underdog  should 
receive  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's 
work,  it  is  just  as  right  to  demand  that 
the  employer  receive  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay.  In  other  words, 
all  the  emphasis  should  not  be  on  the 
pay.  If  the  employer  is  expected  to  be 
just,  so  must  be  the  underdog;  if  the 
employer  is  expected  to  be  fair  so  must 
the  underdog;  if  the  employer  is  to  keep 
his  contracts  and  maintain  his  obligations 
so  must  the  underdog. 

No  Room  for  Class  Hatred, 

There  is  no  room  in  this  country  for 
"class  hatred";  there  is  ample  opportun- 
ity for  class  righteousness.  The  Social- 
ist's attempt  to  array  class  against  class 
must  be  defeated.  The  law-denying  So- 
cialist Haywood  said  recently:  "You 
must  know  that  there  are  two  classes  in 
society.  There  are  no  half-way  meas- 
ures. Just  two  classes.  On  the  one 
side  the  capitalist  class.  On  the  other 
side  the  working  class.  On  the  one 
side  those  who  produce  all  and  have 
little  or  none.  On  the  other  side  those 
who  produce  none  and  have  all." 

The  mission  of  the  working  class, 
therefore,  according  to  Socialists,  is  to 
destroy  the  capitalist  class  by  any  means 
the  most  effective — force  preferred. 
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>> 


The  Common  Cause  warns  the  under- 
dog against  all  such  rot  and  rant.  The 
Revolution  may  come  but  woe  unto  them 
by  whom  it  is  projected,  for  as  sure  as 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  justice  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  it  will 
be  defeated  and  Socialism  with  its  red 
flag  and  its  false  philosophy  be  num- 
bered with  the  delusions  of  the  past. 
There  cannot  be  one  law  of  justice  for 
the  employer  and  another  law  of  justice 
for  the  underdog.  The  Common 
Cause  believes  in  the  just  employer;  it 
believes  in  the  faithful  employee,  and  it 
believes  it  will  have  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  every  fair-minded  employer  in 
pleading  for  the  welfare  of  his  workers. 


The  Common  Cause  believes  that  the 
"underdog''  has  not  always  received  that 
square  dealing  from  the  employer  which 
would  tend  to  secure  either  the  welfare 
of  the  underdog  or  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  the  employer.  It  believes  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  better  understanding ;  that  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  this  country  de- 
mand that  the  employers  and  the  work- 
ers recognize  a  common  interest  rather 
than  a  class  interest :  that  both  labor  and 
capital,  while  setting  their  faces  like  flint 
against  the  lawlessness  and  revolution 
of  the  Socialist  must,  each  in  his  own 
camp  and  his  own  sphere,  recognize  the 
laws  of  social  justice  and  work  together 
in  the  interests  of  a  better  civilization 
and  a  more  equitable  social  order. 


Class  Against  Class 

The  dogma  that  one  man  has  a  rightto  live  off  another  man's  labor  is  an  in- 
famous lie  hatched  in  hell,  planted  by  greed,  watered  by  hate  and  propagated  by 
devils  in  human  shape. 

To  tear  this  lie  from  its  pedestal  where  it  has  been  placed  by  capitalism  is 
the  object  of  the  wealth  creators  of  the  world. 

All  the  laws  that  have  ever  been  passed; 

All  the  decisions  that  have  ever  been  rendered; 

All  the  constitutions  that  have  ever  been  adopted ; 

And  all  the  creeds  that  have  ever  been  preached  can  not  justify  the  in- 
famous lie  that  one  class  of  people  are  destined  by  nature  to  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor  with  another  class. 

God  only  made  one  class  of  people — ^the  working  class. — National  Rip-Saw. 


Twenty  "Lies"  We  Have  Told 

John  M.  Work,  Secretary  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  Party;  many  Socialist  papers,  and  hundreds  of  Socialist  critics  who  have 
written  to  us — anonymously  and  otherwise — ^have  asserted,  as  with  one  voice,  thai 
this  magazine  is  a  "tissue  of  lies  from  cover  to  cover.''  This  Socialist  chorus  oi 
'*LIAR !  LIAR ! !  LIAR ! ! !''  may  make  a  lot  of  noise,  but  it  will  require  a  much 
more  conclusive  argument  to  convince  the  sober-minded  American  people  thai 
The  Common  Cause  is  guilty  of  baseless  assertions — that  its  editor  is  Heir- 
Apparent  to  the  Prince  of  Liars. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  this  magazine  may  get  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 
situation,  however,  the  editor  has  compiled  the  following  summary  of  some  of  th< 
most  definite  assertions  that  have  already  been  made  by  The  Common  Causb 
and  a  brief  statement  of  the  authority  for  each  assertion.  Altogether  it  makes  a 
pretty  serious  indictment  against  Socialism — one  that  will  have  to  be  met  with 
sober  facts  and  serious  logic — ^not  with  the  unsupported  cry  of  "LIE !  LIE ! 
LIE!!!'' 

**Lie*'  No.  i:    Socialism  would  destroy  the  family. 

Authority:    The  Communist  Manifesto  and  its  interpreters.  (Jan.  p  15) 

"Lie^  No.  2:    Our  present  institutions — ^private  property,  religion  and  marriage 
— ^block  the  path  of  human  progress. 

Authority:    Engels,  Marx,  Liebknecht,  Herron,  etc.  (Jan.  p  6-7). 

"Lie'*  No.  3:    Socialists  teach  free-love. 

Authority:    Engels,  Untermann,  Bax,  Deville,  LaFargue,  Bebel,  and 
latest  but  not  least,  Meily  (Jan.  pp.  16-18;  Feb.  pp.  28-32). 

^'Lie"  No.  4:    Socialists  advocate  legalized  abortion. 

Authority:    Rev.  Roland  D.   Sawyer,  and  more  can  be   furnished    il 
necessary  (Jan.  p.  18). 

"Lie**  No.  5:     Economic  determinism  is  rank  materialism — fatalism. 

Authority:    The  Communist  Manifesto  and  a  host  of  apologists   from 
Bebel  to  Sinclair.     (Feb.  pp.  15-20). 

"Lie**  No.  6:    Socialism  promotes  treason. 

Authority :    The  Appeal  to  Reason,  the   New   York   Call,   Eugene   V, 
Debs,  etc.     (Jan.  pp.  66-68;  Feb.  pp.  44-46,  71). 

"Lie"  No.  7:    Socialists  are  plotting  to  undermine  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Authority:    The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Jan.  pp.  66-68,  etc.). 

"Lie**  No.  8:    Socialists  are  conspiring  to  capture  the  police  force. 
Authority:    The  New  York  Call,  etc.     (Jan.  pp.  65,  66). 
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'*Lie*'  No.  9:    Socialists  are  poisoning  the  wells  of  popular   instruction — ^thc 
public  libraries. 

Authority:    Chicago  Daily  Socialist  and  Appeal  to  Reason.     (Jan.  pp. 
68,  69). 

"Lie''  No.  10:  Our  schools,  colleges  and  universities  are  permeated  with  Social- 
ism's deadly  doctrines  of  destruction. 

Authority:    J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  Emma  Goldman,  Harry  W.   Laidler, 
New  York  Call,  etc.     (Jan.  pp.  21-28;  Feb.  pp.  26-28). 

"Lie"  No.  II :     Socialism's  dearest  ambition  is  to  destroy  the  Trade  Unions. 

Authority:    Eugene  V.  Debs,  William    D.  Haywood,  Frank  Bohn,  etc. 
(Jan.  pp.  35-40;  Feb.  pp.  33-37). 

"Lie"  No.  12:  Socialists  are  exploiting  the  public  press  by  a  well-planned  propa- 
ganda secretly  conducted. 

Authority:    J.   G.   Phelps  Stokes,   Hutchins   Hapgood,   George    Allen 
England,  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  New  York  Call,  etc.     (Feb.  pp.  65-71). 

"Lie"  No.  13:  The  Darwinian  foundation  of  Socialism  is — ^to  say  the  least — 
"tottering." 

Authority:    Professor  Dwight,  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Pro- 
fessor Vernon  Kellog,  Professor  Thomas    Hunt    Morgan,    etc.     (Feb.    pp. 

47-53). 

"Lie"  No.  14:  Socialism  is  so  antagonistic  to  Christianity  that  real  Socialists 
despise  all  so-called  "Christian"  Socialists  and  others  who  try  to  harmonize 
the  two. 

Authority :     Marx,  Spargo,  Leibknecht,  Leatham,  Bax,  Bebel,  Aveling, 
etc.     (Jan.  pp.  59,  60,  89,  91 ;  Feb.  pp.  63,  64,  91,  etc.). 

"Lie"  No.  15 :  Socialists  have  no  use  for  social  reform  measures — all  they  want 
is  the  Red  Revolution. 

Authority:    Marx,  Engels,   Eraser,   Debs,   Haywood,    Bohn,   London. 
(Jan.  pp.  42,  64;  Feb.  pp.  31-37). 

"Lie"  No.  17:    The  Socialist  theory  that  "labor  creates  all  value"  is  absurd. 

Authority:    Logical  arguments  by  men  amply  capable  of  pricking  this 
bubble  of  Socialist  sophistry.     (Jan.  pp.  44-46,  102;  Feb.  55-59,  72-74). 

"Lie''  No.  18:     The  Marxian  theory  of  Surplus  value  is  another  absurdity. 

Authority:     Arguments  that  cannot  be  answered  except  by  vituperation. 
(Jan.  pp.  46-50;  Feb.  pp.  15-20). 

"Lie"  No.  19:  Socialists  are  becoming  ashamed  of  "surplus- value"  and  are  try- 
ing to  dodge  it. 

Authority:    Miss   Hughan,    Socialism's     latest    apologist.     (Feb.    pp. 
99,  116). 
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Lie'*  No.  30:     Socialism  spells  stagnation — ^its  promises  are  impossible  of  reali- 
zation. 

Authority:    Socialism's  "beautiful  vision''  subjected  to  an  analysis  of 
prosaic  fact.     (Feb.  pp.  59-62). 

This  summary  covers  the  January  and  February  ntmibers  of 

The  Common  Cause. 
We  shall  tell  the  same  kind  of  "lies"  in  March  and  shall  keep  on  telling  them. 

And  the  only  answer  we  expect  from  Socialism  is: 

"LIE!    LIE!!    LIE!!!" 


«< 


The  Big  Scrap  is  Coming !  " 


Jack  London  was  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  The  Call,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  last  visit  to  New  York,  and  his  remarks  regarding  the  outlook  for 
a  read,  red  revolution  are  so  edifying  that  we  reproduce  them  here 

"Oh,  never  you  fear!"  he  prophesied  cheeringly,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
licking  his  chops  in  anticipation,  "the  Big  Scrap  is  coming." 

"All  right,"  I  assented.    "When?" 

Comrade  London  laughed  a  disclaimer. 

"I've  quit  prophesying  dates  for  the  social  revolution.  In  high  school  I 
laid  a  lot  of  bets  that  it  was  due  in  ten  years  and  felt  sure  of  my  money. — Well, 
I  hope  none  of  the  fellows  come  around  to  collect." 

"You  don't  think,  then,  that  peaceful  propaganda  of  reasoning,  education 
and  conversation  will  do  the  trick?"  I  asked,  to  bring  him  back  to  his  stren- 
uous theme. 

"Great  Caesar!  (or  words  to  that  effect).  No!  I  went  through  the  stage 
when  I  believed  that  in  my  salad  days.  I  said  to  myself  then :  'Now  look  here. 
Socialism  is  as  plain  as  2  plus  2  equals  4  All  I  need  to  do  is  to  show  the  next 
fellow  that,  and  he'll  tell  the  next  fellow  and  in  this  way  it  will  become  4  plus 
4  equals  8,  8  plus  8  equals  16 — and  in  just  no  time  Socialism  will  be  all  over 
the  shop  and  come  riding  in  on  a  flower-decked  triumphal  car. ' 

"Then  I  saw  the  fellow  whom  I  thought  I  had  converted  the  day  before 
was  doing  and  thinking  the  same  as  before  I  struck  him.  Furthermore,  I  saw 
while  we  were  carrying  on  our  little  propaganda  of  talk  the  capitalists  were  not 
losing  time  or  ground  themselves — not  by  a  good  deal.  Why,  don't  you  know 
that  the  caps  are  a  great  deal  stronger  today  than  they  were  ten  years  ago? 

"Oh  yes,  I've  changed  my  tune  since  those  young  days.  I  used  to  say  of 
the  caps  and  those  who  hadn't  come  round  to  Socialism,  'We'll  love  them 
to  it!'    That's  all  behind  me  now.    Today,  I  say,  'We'll  fight  them  to  it!" 

"That's  the  only  spirit  in  which  to  carry  on  our  propaganda.  Don't  lose 
yourself  in  a  fog  of  talk,  in  oceans  of  hogwash,  softsoap,  and  rose-water.  Get 
down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  the  struggle.  By  all  means  get  the  ballot !  But, 
better  still,  get  the  spirit.  Get  the  good  Western  fighting  spirit  that  gets  up 
and  shouts  and  keeps  on  shouting,  "Fight,  damn  you,  fight!'  " 


A  Peep  Into  the  Future. 

An  Announcement. 


With  the  publication  of  this  number.  The  Common  Cause  is  three  months 
old  and  the  editors  feel  that  they  are  justified  in  taking  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  their  hopes  have  been  realized  to  so  marked  a  degree.  Today  The  Common 
Cause  is  a  lusty  and  promising  youngster,  and,  while  it  still  falls  far  short  of  the 
mark  that  has  been  set  for  it,  its  ability  to  make  so  many  thousands  of  friends  in  so 
short  a  time  proves  conclusively  that  the  editors  were  not  mistaken  when  they 
asserted  that  the  American  people  would  accord  a  right  royal  welcome  to  a  mag- 
azine that  would  tell  the    whole    truth  about  Socialism. 

From  the  day  when  it  was  definitely  decided  to  start  The  Common  Cause, 
the  editors  have  been  busy  making  plant  for  the  future.  Some  of  these  plans 
have  already  materialized  and  you  have  seen  the  result  in  the  pages  of  this  mag- 
azine. Many  of  the  plans  are  still  in  such  process  of  development  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  you  much  about  them,  even  at  this  time.  But  there  are  others 
about  which  we  can  talk  and  in  which — we  believe — you  will  be  interested. 

For  example,  we  have  had  much  to  say  about  the  radical  ideas  being  foster- 
ed and  promoted  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  but.  up  to  the  present 
time,  our  charges  have  been  largely  of  a  general  character.  Having  gone  so 
far,  however,  we  are  now  prepared  to  go  a  step  further  and  get  down  to  particu- 
lars, and  in  the  immediate  future,  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  article  'in  which  the 
dangerous  conditions  existing  in  the  several  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
will  be  described  in  detail. 

If  space  permitted,  we  should  like  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  idea  of  all 
the  articles  that  we  have  arranged  to  publish  during  the  next  months,  but,  as  this 
is  impossible,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  presenting  a  list  of  the  authors 
whose  contributions  will  appear  in  early  numbers  of  this  magazine,  for  merely  to 
mention  the  names  of  Andrew  J.  Shipman,  John  Jerome  Rooney,  G.  W.  de  Tun- 
zelmann,  Martha  Moore  Avery,  Walter  George  Smith,  Conde  B.  Fallen,  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  Marcus  O'Brien,  Arno  Dorsh,  James  C.  Monaghan,  Thomas  S.  Loner- 
gan,  Bolton  Hall,  Dr.  C.  Bruehl,  James  Boyle,  Bird  S.  Coler,  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  Joseph  M.  Sheehan.  David  Goldstein,  Peter  W-  Collins,  George  Ed- 
win Rines,  H.  S.  Randolph,  Walter  K.  French,  William  J.  O'Donnell,  Charles 
H.  McDermott,  John  W.  Batdorf,  Robert  Larmour,  Harry  Phillips  and  Edward 
Stern,  will  give  you  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the  literary  treat  in  store 
for  the  readers  of  The  Common  Cause. 


For  Society  and  the  Home 


THE  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  as- 
sociations designed  to  combat  the 
dangerous  doctrines  of  Socialism  is  The 
League  for  Social  Order,  recently  or- 
ganized in  New  York  City.  Miss  Mary 
L.  Stebbins  is  president  of  the  League, 
and  the  others  officers  are : 

Honorary  vice  president,  His  Emin- 
ence James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Caswell  Doane,  P.  E.  Bishop  of 
Albany;  Hon.  John  D.  Crimmins,  Mrs. 
Edward  P.  Terhune,  Henry  Clews,  LL. 
B.,  Mrs.  Qarence  E.  Beebe,  Miss  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell.  Theron  G.  Strong,  and 
Rev.  James  M.  Bruce,  D.  D. 

Vice  presidents — Mrs.  Emil  Kuichling, 
Arthur  Randolph   Green,    M.  D.,    Rev. 
Charles    H.    Parkhurst,    D.    D.,     Rev. 
Rudolph   Grossman,  D-  D.,  William  J. 
O'Donnell,   LL.  D. 

Treasurer — Rossiter  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  No.  8 
West  91st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Directors — Mr.  Charles  H.  Caldwell, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Coe,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Denison,  Arthur  Randolph  Green, 
M.  D.,  Rev.  Rudolph  Grossman,  D.  D., 
Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Mrs.  Rossiter  John- 
son, Rossiter  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  Mrs. 
Emil  Kuichling,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb, 
William  J.  O'Donnell,  LL.  D.,  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.  D.,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Redding,  Mr.  Frederick  Ruth, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Stebbins, 

The  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
League  are  stated  to  be  as  follows : 


This  association  is  organized 
vancement  of  social  order  and  se 
cordance  with  the  principles  of 
patriotism.  We  declare  our  p 
lief  in  a  Divine  Providence,  wit 
erring  laws  the  conduct  of  the  ir 
of  society  must  be  in  harmony  i 
the  nation  may  endure. 

We  believe  that  church  and 
separate  as  designed  by  the  fou 
Republic,  should  not  be  antag 
should  move  along  parallel  lines 
helping  to  enforce  the  civil  law  I 
religious  sanction,  the  latter  ex 
the  spiritual  sphere  the  aegis  o 
tion,  without  interfering  with 
rights  of  conscience. 

We  hold  that  the  family  is  tl 
stituent  of  society,  and  that  the 
of  its  unity  and  stability  should 
consideration  in  all  social  re  for 

We  will  strive  to  crystallize  a 
opinion  in  its  defense  and  will  co 
organizations  already  existing,  w 
is  to  insure  its  stability  as  the  soc 
which  national  permanence  depen 
labor  to  secure  a  more  universal 
social  justice  by  the  orderly  pre 
which  our  country  has  come  to 
freedom,  progress  and  liberty  un 

We   oppose   every  movement 
tion  whose  tendency  is  to  destr 
order,  or  to   undermine  the   se( 
state.     We   therefore   deplore    i 
the   teachings   and   principles     o 
within  whose  fold  the  forces  of 
irreligion  unite.     Because  of  its 
of    materialism,    its    inherent    ai 
family  integ^rity  and  its  revolutio 
ic   program,   Socialism   strikes 
roots    of   our   civilization    and 
grave  national  danger. 

While   we   favor  every  legitir 
ment  of  woman's  personality,  w< 


go 
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to  the  Woman  Suffrage  movement,  which 
proposes  a  fundamental  change  in  the  relation- 
ship of  the  sexes  to  each  other  and  to  govern- 
ment, and  displays  a  marked  tendency  to  iden- 
tify itself  with  the  forces  of  social  disorder. 

We  condemn  and  oppose  those  destructive 
forces  as  menaces  to  the  stability  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  welfare  of  society,  and  the  perman- 
ence of  the  Republic. 

The  first  definite  work  of  the  League 
will  be  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  by  William 


J.  O'Donnell,  LL.  D.,  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  The  dates  and  subjects  of  the 
lectures  are  as  follows: 

March  6,  "The  Social  Unrest  and 
Proposed  Remedies;"  March  20,  "Un- 
derlying Theories  of  Socialism";  April 
3,  "Socialism  and  Individual  Freedom;" 
April  17,  "Socialism  and  Religion;" 
May  I,  "Socialism  and  the  Family;" 
May  IS,  ''A  Program  of  Social  Re- 
form." 


Elclucation    Under    Socialism 


When  Socialists  assert  that  the  "bosses"  of  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth would  not  concern  themselves  with  the  child's  religious  education,  but 
would  leave  all  such  matters  to  the  judgment  of  the  parents,  ask  them  to  refer 
to  the  Tours  Program,  in  which  it  is  declared: 

"The  Socialist  party  needs,  to  organize  the  new  world,  free  minds,  eman- 
cipated from  superstition  and  prejudices-  It  asks  for  and  guarantees  every  hu- 
man being,  every  individual,  absolute  freedom  of  thinking  and  writing  and  af- 
firming their  beliefs.  Over  against  all  religions,  dogmas  and  churches,  as  well 
as  over  against  the  class  conceptions  of  the  bourgeoisiet  it  sets  the  unlimited  right 
of  free  thought,  the  scientific  conception  of  the  universe  and  a  system  of  pub- 
lic education  based  exclusively  on  science  and  reason." 

That  this  "unlimited  right  of  free  thought"  is  to  be  permitted  only  so  long 
as  it  is  directed  against  "all  religions,  dogmas  and  churches,"  is  later  shown  in 
the  same  document,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  will 
insist  upon: 

"State  monopoly  of  education  at  the  three  stages— elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher;  as  a  means  toward  this,  all  members  of  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy  to  be  forbidden  to  open  or  teach  in  a  school," 

Quite  in  sympathy  with  this  attitude  was  the  declaration  of  the  Dresden 
platform,  adopted  in  1903: 


"No  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  shall  be  given  to  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen;  after  that  they  can  select  their  own  religious  tenets  and  teach- 
ings, as  they  please.  Superstitious  religious  notion,  that  are  current  among  the 
less  educated  classes,  are  to  be  eradicated  through  proper  instruction/' 

This  is  the  Socialist  definition  of  the  term  "religious  freedom-" 
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SOCIALISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Lunn,  the  Socialist  mayor  of  Schenectady,  is  very  much  surprised  that 
any  person  should  be  so  narrow-minded  as  to  raise  an  objection  to  his  plan  to 
promote  the  spread  of  Socialism  through  the  public  schools.  It  was  his  idea 
to  institute  "study  classes,"  in  which  "grown  men  and  women"  might  be  in- 
structed in  what  he  calls  "social  science" — often  another  term  for  Socialism,  as 
we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow. 

Naturally  the  non-partisan  school  board  objected  to  the  use  of  the  public 
school  buildings  for  this  purpose,  so  the  mayor  now  proposes  to  bring  the  board 
to  his  way  of  thinking  by  replacing  the  three  members  whose  terms  expire 
shortly  by  Socialists  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  stand  for  any  project  of  this 
kind  that  he  may  desire  to  inaugurate. 

Since  the  election  of  Dr.  Lunn,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  Socialists 
to  foster  the  impression  that  Schenectady's  new  mayor  was  made  of  somewhat 
better  material  than  the  every-day  Socialist  propagandist — ^that  while  some  So- 
cialists might  permit  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  fanatical  devotion 
to  the  cause,  we  had  here  a  sample  of  the  safe-and-sane  Socialist  statesman  to 
whom  the  duties  of  public  life  might  be  entrusted  with  confidence  that  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  would  be  respected.  Of  course,  we  knew — and  from  Dr. 
Lunn's  own  lips — ^that  he  was  no  conservative  parlor  reformer,  but  an  out-and- 
out  Marxian  Revolutionist,  yet,  even  in  the  face  of  this  admission,  few  of  us 
expected  him  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  rank  exhibition  of  partisanship  before  his 
administration  was  two  months  old. 

No  person  will  deny  that  Dr.  Lunn  has  the  constitutional  right  to  teach 
Socialism,  or  even  Mohammedanism,  if  he  can  get  anybody  to  listen  to  him,  but, 
if  he  proposes  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  let  him  hire  a  hall,  and  divorce  his 
"study  classes"  completely  from  the  school  system.  He  has  no  more  right  to 
use  a  school  class-room  for  this  purpose  than  any  political  party  has  to  make 
the  public  schools  the  centre  from  which  to  disseminate  its  particular  kind  of 
"reform/* 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  a  protest  would  go  up  from  Socialists  if  the 
board  of  education  of  any  city  should  permit  one  of  the  rooms  in  a  public  school 
building  to  be  used,  either  by  one  of  the  political  parties  or  one  of  the  religious 
denominations.    Instantly  there  would  be  a  vigorous  protest  against  this  very 
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apparent  misuse  of  public  property.  Justly  does  the  New  York  Tribune  ask  if 
Socialism  "is  superior  to  the  common  law  in  this  respect.^'  Dr.  Lunn  says 
"yes/'  and  in  taking  this  stand  he  shows  us  just  what  we  may  expect  from  a 
Socialist  officeholder  the  moment  he  gets  the  reins  of  power  in  his  own  hands. 


DR.  LUNN  AND  PROFESSOR  DEWE, 

Another  exhibition  of  tactics  that  brands  Dr.  Lunn  as  no  better  than  the 
ordinarily  Socialist  propagandist  may  be  found  in  his  article  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Conde  B.  Fallen's  criticism  of  Socialism,  recently  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  In  replying  to  John  B.  McMahon's  apology  for  Socialism,  Dr.  Fallen 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the  weaknesses  in  the  Marxian 
doctrine  of  economic  determinism,  and  Dr.  Lunn  answered  by  stating  that  he 
found  his  "definition  of  economic  determinism,"  in  the  "History  of  Econom- 
ics," of  which  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe  was  the  author. 

As  Father  Dewe  is  well  known  as  a  Catholic  writer;  a  professor  in  one  of 
the  Catholic  universities*  and  the  author  of  a  work  that  bears  the  approval  of 
Church  authorities,  the  use  of  his  name  was  naturally  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  Dr.  Lunn  in  the  presentation  of  his  argument.  What  difference  did  it 
make  if  it  should  afterwards  be  shown  that  he  had  deliberately  misinterpreted 
the  author's  words?  Those  who  read  the  original  article,  might  never  see  the 
correction,  and  thus  the  impression  would  be  given  that — despite  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary — the  Catholic  Church  sees  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  materialistic  theory  of  economic  determinism. 

And,  that  is  what  happened.  Father  Dewe  immediately  denied  that  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Dr.  Lunn  would  bear  the  interpretation  he  had  placed  upon  it. 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Tribune^  he  "utterly  repudiated  the  doctrine  .  .  . 
that  teaches  that  man's  whole  life  is  molded  exclusively  by  the  mere  material 
and  economic  element."  Moreover,  he  continued,  "the  historical  events  that  I 
bring  in  throughout  the  work  are  made  to  show  clearly  that  while  the  material 
elements  of  the  so-called  important  political  events  were  supplied  by  the  econom- 
ic factor,  the  shaping  of  these  events,  their  manipulation,  depended  chiefly 
on  the  free  will,  and  could  thus  produce  good  or  evil.  To  make  use  of  a 
metaphor,  the  marble  is  essential  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  statue  of  any 
sort,  but  it  is  the  free  will  of  the  artist  that  determines  the  shape  of  the  statue." 

If  Dr.  Lunn — ^as  he  leads  us  to  assume — had  read  Father  Dewe*s  work,  he 
knew  that  he  had  no  authority  to  inject  the  Marxian  theory  of  economic  deter- 
minism into  the  paragraph  quoted.  Had  he  been  the  kind  of  man  that  his  ad- 
mirers have  pictured,  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  have  stooped  to  such 
an  i^oble  trick,  even  to  bolster  up  a  weak  argument.  The  fact  that  he  was 
not  above  these  commonplace  methods  of  Socialist  tactics,  throws  anything  but 
a  favorable  light  upon  his  character. 
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THE  BOUNCING  OF  SHEDD, 

The  Socialist  press  has  exhibited  several  paroxysms  of  frenzy  over  the  fact 
that  Kendrick  P.  Shedd,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  has  been  asked  by  the 
trustees  to  resign  his  professorship,  apparently  because  of  his  Socialist  activities. 
Why  the  protest?  Professor  Shedd  has  been  known  as  a  Socialist  for  several 
years  and  no  effort  was  made  to  molest  him,  but  when  his  "Socialist  activities' ' 
inspired  such  inflammatory  speeches  that  the  mayor  declined  to  grant  him  per- 
mission to  speak  before  the  Labor  Lyceum  in  the  City  Hall,  even  university 
trustees  might  well  be  expected  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  matter.  A  parent 
has  some  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  the  education  of  his  child,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  might  be  several  parents  in  this  country  who  would  be 
such  hide-bound  conservatives  as  to  object  to  having  their  sons  subjected  to  the 
instruction  of  a  man  who  declared  that  the  red  flag  of  humanity  was  greater  and 
stronger  than  the  flag  of  this  or  any  other  land. 


ANOTHER  SOCIALIST  INCONSISTENCY. 

One  of  the  immediate  demands  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  for  the  collective 
ownership  of  telegraphs,  and  Socialist  influence  is  constantly  being  directed 
toward  that  end.  It  view  of  these  circumstances,  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  the  party  would  hail  with  delight  the  suggestion  from  Secretary  Hitchcock 
that  such  a  scheme  be  put  into  actual  practice.  Unfortunately,  however.  Secre- 
tary Hitchcock  is  not  a  Socialist,  so  the  members  of  the  party  immediately  be- 
gan to  search  for  the  "nigger  in  the  woodpile,"  and  it  was  the  Appeal  to  Trea- 
son that  found  it.  In  its  issue  of  February  3,  it  suggests  that  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
activities  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  trust  is  anxious  to  sell  its  wires 
and  poles  to  the  government  at  a  high  price  before  wireless  telegraphy  can  usurp 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  telegraph  systems  and  so  put  the  present  companies 
out  of  business.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hitchcock  "is  merely  acting  as  sales  agent 
of  the  trust  and  would  doubtless  'get  his*  in  the  deal."     Can  you  beat  it! 


VICTORY  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

The  secret  of  the  Socialist  triumph  in  many  sections  of  this  country — the 
secret  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  movement  in  all  sections — can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  practically-perfect  organization  that  has  been  effected  by  the 
party.  Today  this  organization  extends  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  Can- 
adian border  to  the  Gulf.  In  every  town  and  village  where  there  is  a  handful 
of  Socialists,  there  is  a  ''local,''  and  the  existence  of  a  "local"  means  an  active 
propaganda — not  once  in  a  while,  but  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and 
nights  in  the  year.     A  true  Socialist  will  go  without  food  and  drink  and  proper 
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clothing  for  the  sake  of  the  propaganda.  He  never  lets  an  opportunity  pass  to 
drop  a  word,  or  a  piece  of  literature,  where  it  may  help  to  make  a  convert.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  the  individuals  back  of  the  movement  that  has  won,  not  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  movement  for,  as  Mr.  Levine  explains  most  clearly  in  his  article, 
"The  Socialist  Party  as  Seen  from  Inside,"  nine-tenths  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves Socialists  do  not  know  what  the  term  really  means. 

Through  persistant  personal  effort,  backed  by  an  almost  perfect  organiza- 
tion, the  Socialists  have  succeeded  in  increasing  their  vote  from  a  handful  of 
foreigners  to  something  over  six  hundred  thousand,  as  the  last  election  returns 
show.  That  they  will  make  a  still  better  showing  at  the  November  election  is 
quite  probable,  for  what  are  we  doing  to  combat  them? 

During  the  past  few  years,  several  organizations  have  been  formed  to  offset 
the  effects  of  the  Socialist  propaganda.  The  majority  of  these  organizations 
have  come  into  existence  during  the  past  six  months.  Prior  to  that  time,  com- 
paratively little  organized  effort  was  made  to  check  the  spread  of  Socialism, 
except,  of  course,  by  the  German  Catholic  societies,  one  of  which — ^the  Central 
Verein — had  been  doing  most  efficient  work  for  many  years. 

As  Marxian  Socialism  was  to  a  large  degree  a  German  exportation,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  German-Americans  should  be  the  first  to  recognize  its 
dangers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  compelled  to  fight  the  battle  alone 
for  so  long,  for  it  has  been  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  others 
have  become  sufficiently  aroused  to  these  perils  to  enter  the  field  in  defence  of 
the  altar,  the  home,  and  the  state. 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  organizations  throughout  the  country  that 
are  engaged  in  this  fight,  and  more  associations  of  this  character  are  constantly 
being  formed.  Naturally,  therefore,  this  question  presents  itself:  is  this  the  most 
effective  means  of  fighting  Socialism — ^is  it  possible  for  a  dozen  or  more  differ- 
ent organizations,  all  necessarily  working  more  or  less  at  cross-purposes,  to 
carry  on  the  kind  of  propaganda  that  is  required  to  meet  and  check  the  growth 
of  this  destructive  movement? 

Personally,  we  feel  that  we  might  well  profit  by  the  lessons  that  Socialism 
teaches  us.  Here  is  a  movement  that  has  been  built  up  from  a  single  compact 
organization  as  its  foundation.  Could  the  same  result  have  been  accomplished 
if  it  had  consisted  of  a  score  of  associatiations,  all  working  in  ignorance  of  the 
plans  that  the  others  were  striving  to  carry  out?  We  think  not,  and  we  should 
be  glad  if  the  members  of  other  anti-Socialist  movements  would  give  this  matter 
some  thought.  Is  not  the  fight  in  which  we  are  engaged  so  great  a  movement 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  weaken  our  efforts  in  any  direction?  It  is  not  so  great 
a  movement  that  we  should  rise  above  all  petty  distinctions  and  differences — for- 
getting such  questions  as  those  of  race,  religion,  politics,  and  all  theoretical  dis- 
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similarities — in  the  promotion  of  the  one  great  purpose  that  is  the  basic  principle 
inspiring  each  organization,  the  protection  of  our  cherished  institutions?  We 
believe  that,  at  a  time  of  danger — ^like  this — ^\ve  must  present  a  solid  front  to  the 
enemy.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  organized  effort  alone  that  can  win,  and,  while  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  found  advisable  not  to  merge  the  identity  of  the  several 
organizations,  some  effort  should  certainly  be  made  to  organize  the  work  of 
these  bodies  through  a  central  movement,  or  federation,  that  would  enable  all  to 
conduct  their  work  toward  the  same  end. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  view  that  we  suggest  that  a  convention  of  anti- 
Socialist  organizations,  and  all  non-Socialist  associations  interested  in  this  nation- 
wide fight  against  the  common  foe,  be  held  at  an  early  date,  that  suitable  plans 
may  be  formulated  for  the  continuance  of  the  fight  along  more  effectual  lines. 
Suggestions  in  regard  to  this  matter  are  earnestly  solicited  by  the  editors. 


ROBINS  ON  ''CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM/' 

Raymond  Robins  is  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement,  in  Pittsburgh,  he  declared  that  **the  Socialist  pro- 
gram is  97  per  cent,  indictment,  most  of  which  is  true,  and  3  per  cent,  construc- 
tion, all  of  which  is  on  the  bmn;''  that  "class-consciousness  is  false,  the  class- 
struggle  nothing  but  personal  hatred,' '  and  "economic  determinism  nothing  but 
a  belly-philosophy  that  shuts  God  and  all  moral  motives  and  forces  out  of  life;" 
that  an  "honest  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  Socialism'*  compelled  one  ''to 
give  up  God,  Christ,  the  Bible,  and  Religion,"  and  that  any  Christian  who 
adopted  Socialism  was  an  "intellectual  ass." 

If  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  we  vaguely  recall  reading  in  the  Socialist 
papers  that  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  was  "hedging"  in  its 
opposition  to  Socialism.  If  this  the  way  in  which  the  society  proposes  to  hedge — 
more  strength  to  it.  From  Mr.  Robin's  indictment  of  Socialism,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  has  very  sound  views  regarding  its  principles  and  their  consequences. 


AN  EDITOR   UNDER  SOCIALISM. 

We  have  often  marveled  at  the  peculiar  literary  quality  so  generally  exhibited 
by  Socialist  publications,  but  this  mystery  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  published 
report  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  Qeveland  Socialists  performed  the  important 
task  of  selecting  a  managing  editor  for  their  weekly  paper.  The  former  editor, 
who  had  been  employed  at  a  salary  of  $20.00  per  week,  demanded  a  "raise," 
which  was  promptly  refused,  it  being  decided  that  $15.00  a  week  was  quite  enough 
to  pay  for  an  editor's  services.  For  the  position,  even  at  this  price,  there  were 
three  applicants.     One  was  a  "salesman  and  solicitor,"  who  had  never  worked  for 
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Lit  **who  was  confident  that  he  could  nm  one  if  he  could  get  one  to 
admitted  that  his  newspaper  experience  had  been  confined  to  four 
5  a  contributor  to  Socialist  papers,  and  the  third  was  a  combination 
rator  and  printer.  In  the  competitive  examination,  the  printer 
speech/'  and  so  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  57  to  36. 

take  this  incident  as  an  indication  of  the  standard  that  is  to  be 
lling  the  editorial  berths  when  Socialism  has  its  graps  on  the  tiller! 
T-a-week  printer  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion  ought  to  be  a 
Dgy  for  almost  any  of  the  remarkable  "idiosyncrasies'*  so  com- 
i  by  Socialist  newspapers. 


ENEMY  BRINGS  GIFTS. 

.ted  that  the  appearance  of  The  Common  Cause  would  bring  us 
n  Socialists,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  deluge  that  de- 
his  office.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  every  Socialist  in  the 
ig  his  (or  her)  pen  in  hand"  to  tell  us  what  they  thought  of 
and  while  the  actual  count  of  the  letters  proved  the  first  estimate 
astified,  a  corps  of  stenographers,  in  a  month's  time,  could  not 
the  correspondence  that  each  week  brought  us.  The  most  amus- 
the  communications  however,  was  the  unanimity  of  opinion  ex- 
writers.  Almost  without  exception  they  urged  us  to  confine  our 
cialism  to  the  economic  side  of  the  question.  "That  is  the  way 
ism,"  they  asserted.  Show  people  that  it  is  unsound,  or  impracti- 
economic  viewpoint,  and  you  may  do  something,  but  grown  men 
only  laugh  at  you  if  you  tell  them  it  is  opposed  to  'religion'  and 
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our  duty  to  express  our  thanks  to  our  friends,  the  enemy,  for 
advice.  We  did  not  expect  that  they  would  display  the  gentle 
d  us  that  their  letters  express.  Their  kindness  in  warning  us 
le  pitfalls  into  which  we  were  in  danger  of  stumbling,  and  their 
oint  out  the  most  vulnerable  spots  in  Socialism — ^that  we  might 
d  so  waste  none  of  our  ammunition — exhibit  a  spirit  of  un- 
is  simply  stupendous  in  its  magnanimity.  Were  it  not  for  the 
f  caution  bidding  us  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  foe  who  brings 

feel  more  inclined  to  take  this   advice. 


Out  of  the  Green  Bag 

By  William  J.  O'Donnell,  LL.  D. 

Of  the  New  York  Bar. 

Notes  from 
the    Courts 

and= 

Legislatures 

The  latest  decision  of  the    United    States 
Supreme  Court  in  matters  affecting  employ- 
ers and   employes,  disclose  the  tendency  of 
that  tribunal  to  interpret  liberally  legislation 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  employes.    The 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  master  and  servant  engaged  in  inter-state 
commerce  was  reaffirmed  on  October  30,  191 1, 
when  the  validity  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act 
was  upheld  in  that  Court.    The  original  Act, 
passed  in   1893    (amended   in   1903),  imposed 
upon  every  common  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  by  railroad,  the  duty  of  equip- 
ping all  trains,  etc.,  used  on  its  line  of  rail- 
road   in    moving    inter-state    commerce    with 
certain    appliances    intended    to   promote   the 
safety  of   the   employes   thus   engaged.    The 
Act  provides  that  it    should    "apply    to    all 
trains  used  on  any  railroad  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce."    The  suit*  was  instituted  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  recover  pen- 
alties from  a  railway  company  for  violation 
of  the  Act.    The  company  claimed  that  such 
legislation  was  illegal  because  it  was  not  con- 
fined  to   trains,   etc.,  used  in   moving  inter- 
state traffic,  but  embraced  as  well  vehicles 
used    in    intra-state    traffic.    The    Court    de- 
clined to  adopt  the  contention  of  the  railway 
company ;   holding  that   inasmuch   as   it   was 
common  knowledge  that  both  classes  of  traf- 
fic are  at  times  carried  in  the  same  car,  and 
that  the  cars  in  which  both  kinds  of  traffic 
are  carried  are  frequently  intermingled  in  the 
same  train,  that  trainmen,  switchmen  and  oth- 
er employes  are  obliged  to  handle  both  classes 
of  traffic  alike;    and  that  since  the  absence 
of   appropriate   safety  appliances     from     any 
part  of  any  train  is  a  menace  not  only  to  that 
train  but  to   others,  there  was  such  a  close 
and  direct   relation  between   the  two  classes 

*  Reid  vs.  Southern  Railway  Co. 


of  traffic,  when  moving  over  the  same  rail- 
road, as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  safety 
of  those  employed  in  inter-state  traffic  would 
be  substantially  promoted  by  applying  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  to  trains,  etc.,  used 
in  moving  intra-state.  as  well  as  those  used  in 
moving  inter-state  commodities.  The  decis- 
ion was  unanimous.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
practical  application  of  ''the  rule  of  reason" 
to  a  case  in  which  a  narrow  interpretation 
might  have  led  to  a  contrary  decision. 

4t      4t      4t      4t      4t 

A  series  of  decisions*  of  capital  importance 
to  railroad  employes  and  of  general  interest 
was  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  January  15,  last,  by  which  the  le- 
gality of  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
of  1908  was  upheld.  This  Act  gives  a  right 
of  action  to  employes  of  common  carriers  by 
railroad  for  injury  sustained  while  in  the 
employ  of  such  common  carriers,  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  its  officers  or  agents  or 
by  reason  of  any  defect  due  to  its  negligence, 
in  its  cars,  etc 

The  statute  abrogated  the  fellow  servant 
rule,  by  which  the  negligence  of  one  employee 
resulting  in  injury  to  another,  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  their  common  employer.  It  al- 
so abrogated  entirely,  or  substantially  re- 
stricted, the  defence  of  contributory  negli- 
gence by  which  an  employer  was  exonerated 
from  liability  for  injury  sustained  by  an  em- 
ployee through  the  concurring  negligence  of 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  The  defense 
of  assumption  of  risk  by  which  an  employer 
was  excused  from  the  consequences  of  his 
own  negligence  where  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  employee  voluntarily  entered  into,  or  rc- 

*  Mondon  vs.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co. 
Babcock  vs.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
Walsh  vs.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co. 
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mained  in  the  employer's  service,  with  an 
actual  or  presumed  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion out  of  which  the  risk  arose,  is  likewise 
substantially  restricted. 

The  Act  also  makes  void  any  contract  by 
which  the  common  carrier  attempts  to  exempt 
itself  from  the  liability  created  by  the  statute. 

The  legality  of  the  Act  was  contested  by 
the  defendants  on  the  grounds,  among  others, 
that  the  regulations  provided  by  the  Act  have 
no  tendency  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployes, or  to  advance  the  commerce  in  which 
they  were  engaged;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Act  is  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  law 
by  interfering  with  liberty  of  contract;  but 
the  Court,  reciting  its  own  words  in  a  former 
decision,'*'  unanimously  refused  to  entertain 
the  objections  urged  against  the  legality  of 
the  statute: 

"A  person  has  no  property,  no  vested  title, 
in  any  rule  of  the  common  law.  That  is  only 
one  of  the  forms  of  municipal  law,  and  is  no 
more  sacred  than  any  other.  Rights  of  prop- 
erty which  have  been  created  by  the  common 
law  cannot  be  taken  away  without  due  pro- 
cess; but  the  law  itself,  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
may  be  changed  at  the  will  ...  of  the  legis- 
lature, unless  prevented  by  constitutional 
limitations." 

To  the  objection  that  the  provision  of  the 
Act  declaring  void  any  attempt  of  the  com- 
mon carrier  to  contract  itself  out  of  the  lia- 
bility created  by  the  Act,  the  Court  held  that 
if  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  impose 
that  liability,  which  the  Court  held  that  it 
does,  it  also  possesses  the  power  to  insure 
its  efficacy  by  prohibiting  any  contract,  rule, 
regulation  or  device  in  evasion  of  it. 

This  decision  furnishes  a  substantial  gain 
for  a  large  and  efficient  body  of  railroad 
employes. 

4t      4t      ♦      4t      4t 

It  was  about  the  opinion  in  one  of  these 
cases  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Baldwin  became  embroiled  in  a  controversy 
during  the  campaign  of  1910.  The  case  was 
begun  by  a  citizen  of  Connecticut  in  one 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  that  State  while 
Governor  Baldwin  was  a  Judge  of  the  Con- 
necticut Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Baldwin 
wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Court  declaring  the 
Act   invalid.     His    reasoning   in    the   opinion 

*  Munn  vs.  Illinois  94  U.  S.  113. 


was   mercilessly  assailed   by     Mr. 
during  the  autumn  of  1910,  and  a  le 
menacing  correspondence,  out  of  w 
proceedings  seemed  at  one  time  no 
able,  passed  between   them. 

♦  41      4t      4t      4( 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  since  that  time 
the  hope  that  the  next  New  York  S 
stitutional   Convention    will    incorpo 
visions  in  the  constitution  which  w 
the  people  of  that  State  to  decide  ] 
selves  by  populor  ballot,  after  due 
tion,    finally  and   without    appeal, 
law  shall  be  in  such  cases   as  the 
would  mean  a  complete  revolution  in 
tem  of  government  and  would  doubtl 
most  disastrous  to  those  for  whose 
was  intended.     It  would  be  a  substi 
mob  rule  for  the  orderly  processes  oi 

♦  4t      41      4(      4( 

A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fix  the  rates  of  wages  of  women  an 
in  any  industry  has  been  introduced 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  is 
ject  of  much  controversy.  It  is  def 
its  advocates  on  the  ground  that  tl 
public  interest  in  a  wage  contract  w 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  supervise  2 
late.  Its  opponents  declare  that  ^ 
measure  now  before  the  legislatur 
only  to  women  and  minors,  it  would 
extended  to  men;  that  it  gives  the  ii 
and  indolent  the  same  pay  as  the  ind 
that  labor  would  not  be  purchasec 
basis  of  value  and  ability,  and  that 
inevitably  increase  the  cost  of  pi 
some  part  of  which  would  necessaril 
by  a  reduction  of  wages  of  the  re: 
employes. 

4t      41      *      41      41 

One  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
wage  proposal  is  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan, 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Economi< 
Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minnes 
Ryan  appeared  before  the  legislature 
consin  during  its  session  of  191 1,  ar 
in  support  of  a  bill  similar  in  purpo 
now  before  the  legislature  of  Mass 
Dr.  Ryan  is  the  author  of  a  volum 
**A  Living  Wage,"  in  which  he  disci 
unusual  force  and  clearness,  the  b; 
ciples  underlying  the  relation  of  emp 
employee. 


m 
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In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  letters  we  have  received  from  those  who  com- 
mend and  are  eager  to  support  the  work  of  The  Common  Cause^  we  have  had 
enough  letters  from  Socialists  and  "Christian"  Socialists  to  fill  a  large  mail  sack. 
It  is,  of  course,  obviously  impossible  to  even  attempt  to  answer  these  writers  indi- 
vidually. Were  we  to  devote  an  entire  niunber  of  this  magazine  to  the  purpose, 
there  would  still  be  letters  left  unanswered.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  found 
that  most  of  the  writers  take  so  nearly  the  same  stand  that  their  questions  can  be 
arranged  and  answered  collectively  without  making  too  great  a  demand  upon  our 
space.  It  is  this,  therefore,  that  we  shall  do,  and  we  believe  that  this  general  reply 
to  our  Socialist  antagonists  will  make  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining 
articles  in  the  April  number  of  The  Common  Cause. 

The  Common  Cause  Denounced 

Not  long  ago  the  editors  received  a  letter  from  a  notorious  notoriety-seeking 
minister  of  Philadelphia  in  which  he  stated  that  he  proposed  to  "denounce"  our 
"ill-advised  effort"  from  his  pulpit.  As  The  Common  Cause  has  no  intention  of 
catering  to  any  man's  inordinate  appetite  for  sensational  publicity,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  re-print  his  letter  or  even  mention  his  name.  From  a  small  newspaper  clip- 
ping in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  we  assume  that  the  "denunciation '*  took  place  as 
scheduled  and  that  it  fell  flat  as  the  proverbial  pan-cake.  Thus  were  our  visions  of 
much  profitable  publicity  rudely  shattered.  We  sincerely  trust  that  our  minister- 
ial friend  will  have  better  luck  next  time. 


Editor  Henry's  Frank  Letters 

We  are  also  in  receipt  of  a  most  interesting  communication  from  W.  G.  Henry, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Socialist  editors  and  lecturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  all  "Christian"  Socialists  will  find  much  satisfaction  in  reading 
Mr.  Henry's  frank  statement,  which  would  have  appeared  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  The  Common  Cause  had  it  arrived  in  time.    The  letter  follows : 


Stockton,  Gal.,  January  lo,  1912. 

Editor,  The  Common  Cause, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  appearance  of  your  corpulent,  well- 
groomed  and  withal!  plain-speaking  magazine. 
As  a  Socialist  propagandist  of  many  years 
standing,  I  can  quite  agree  with  your  state- 


ment that  its  publication  "will  mark  the  birth 
of  a  new  and  distinct  movement  in  the  world 
of  thought  in  the  United  States."  It  is  in- 
deed the  best  that  capitalism  has  yet  pro- 
duced in  this  country  to  act  as  a  forum  for  the 
intelligent  discussion  of  this  supreme  ques- 
tion— Socialism.  And,  if  Socialist  literature 
is  read  with  the  saMe  care  by  the  non-Social- 
ist masses  that  Socialist  propagandists  will 
read  your  magazine,  we  are  confident  that 
the  masses  will  make  "common  cause"  with 
the  Socialists. 
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Evidently  you  have  started  out  to  do  some  your  authorities  for  the  statement,  that  under 

things   which   will   materially   assist   the    So-  Socialism,  all — master-mind   and   ditch-digger 

cialist   propagandists    along   certain    lines.    I  alike    will    receive    the    same    compensation? 

want  especially  to  congratulate  you  for  your  And  you  say  that  Frank  Bohn  and   William 

quotations    from    eminent    Socialists,    among  D.  Hajrwood  are  members  of  the  American 

them   Marx,   Engels,   Liebknecht,   Blatchford,  Federation  of  Labor.    Have  you  investigated 

Debs,  Hajrwood,  Brown,  Untermann,  Herron  or  do  you  simply  prefer  that  they  be  mem- 

and  others,  clearly  setting  forth  the  idea  that  bers  of  that  organization? 
Christianity  and  Socialism  have  little  in  com-         And  the  boge^  of  ''free  love"  has  done  such 

mon.    These  men  are   all   revolutionary   So-  valiant  service  m  the  past  we  can  hardly  ex- 

cialists  of  whom  all  real  Socialists  are  proud,  pect  you  to  discover  how  mouldy  and  useless 

and  I  rejoice  that  you  have  brains  enough  to  it   is.    But  do  you  honestly  think  that  sur- 

understand    that    "Christian    Socialists,"    so-  rounded  as  they  are  by  the  terrible  economic 

called,  have  no  business  in  the  movemrnt —  conditions,  the  working  people  can  be  thus 

until    they    have    amputated    nine-tenths    of  effectually  "skeered"  and  stampeded  back  to 

their  superstition,  at  least.    We  can  get  along  capitalism  and  prostitution  ?    And  is  it  by  such 

very  nicely  without  them,  thank  you.  means  as  these  that  you  propose :    "To  strike 

I  have  read  your  magazine  with  pleasure  this  chameleon  of  fraud  and  deceit  in  a  way 

and    at    times    with    great    amusement.    Of  that  it  cannot  successfuly  answer  or  resist?" 
course,  it  is  not  to    be    expected    that    you         Again,  I  say  The  CoififON  Cause  is  wel- 

would   start  out  right,  or  even  want  to  be  comed  by  others  than  those  who  have  declared 

fair  and  honest.    I  am  going  to  grant  that,  for    "the    best    system   the    world    has   ever 

But  you  are  just  as  wrong  on  some  phrases  known." 

of  the  subject  as  you  are  right  on  the  one         Yours   for  2,000,000  Socialist   votes  at  the 

above  mentioned.  next  election. 

For  instance,  will  you  now  proceed  to  quote  W.  G.  HENRY. 

These  strong  words  of  approval  are  most  gratifying,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  come  from  so  genuine  a  Socialist  source.  In  commending  the  atti- 
tude we  have  taken  on  the  question  of  the  discordant  relations  between  Christianity 
and  Socialism,  Mr.  Henry  voices  of  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  real  Socialists, 
many  of  whom  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  they  have  no  use  for  the  "trimmers'' 
who  are  trying  to  present  an  admittedly  materialistic  philosophy  in  the  guise  of  a 
spiritual  faith. 

As  to  Mr.  Henry's  points  of  objection.  The  misleading  statement  regarding 
Bohn  and  Haywood  was  detected  before  the  receipt  of  this  letter  and  the  correc- 
tion appeared  in  the  editorial  department  of  The  Common  Cause  in  February. 
His  other  criticisms  are  not  so  well-grounded.  It  is  true  that  Marx  admits  that, 
during  the  transition  period  between  capitalism  and  the  realization  of  the  Social- 
ist ideal,  there  will  be  inequality  in  rights,  including  remuneration,  but  are  we  not 
justified  in  assuming  that  he  predicted  the  end  of  inequality  when  he  promised 
that,  in  a  "higher  phase  of  communist  society,"  remuneration  would  be  "to  each 
one  according  to  his  needs?''  Certainly  this  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  Mr.  Spar- 
go  has  formed  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  Marxist  philosophy*  for  he  tells 
us  very  definitely  in  "Socialism:"  "It  may  be  freely  admitted,  however,  that 
the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  ultimately  must  be  approximate  equality  of  income." 

In  regard  to  the  moral  objection  to  Socialism,  we  hesitate  to  take  Mr.  Henry 
seriously.  The  Communist  Manifesto  taught  the  "abolition  of  the  family,"  and 
one  has  only  to  read  the  books  and  periodicals  in  which  Socialist  doctrines  are 
presented  by  socialistic  authorities  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  there  could  be  no 
room  in  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  for  any  standard  of  morality  that  was 
far  removed  from  "free  love."  If  Mr.  Henry  can  show  The  Common  Cause 
a  more  vulnerable  point  of  attack  than  Socialism's  very  apparent  disrespect  for 
morality,  we  shall  be  under  deep  obligation  to  him. 
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A  Record  of  Current  £i 
in  Their  Relation  to  S 
Problems.  :    :    :    :    : 


The  first  number  of  a  Socialist  paper 
designed  to  be  a  national  weekly  was  issued 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  24. 

41    41    ♦    41 

Rev.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  who  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
some  years  ago,  and  Rev.  Charles  M.  Shel- 
don, author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  have  an- 
nounced their  conversion  to  Socialism. 

*    *    *    * 

The  eve  of  the  191 2  campaign  finds  the 
Socialist  party  with  102469  enrolled  members, 
each  paying  annual  fees  of  $3,  according  to 
statements  given  out  by  the  party  and  the 
total  amount  available  for  campaign  pur- 
poses is  about  $614,000. 

4t      41      41      41 

How  the  Socialists  get  control  of  local 
unions,  which  helps  them  to  get  control  of 
state  federation  and  international  unions, 
and  to  make  the  showing  that  they  do  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  illus- 
trated by  what  happened  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Minneapolis  Trades  and  Labor 
assembly  Jan.  17.  This  organization  is  com- 
posed of  290  delegates,  but  only  about  90 
attended  the  meeting.  The  Socialists  were 
there  in  force.  They  had  a  majority.  There 
was  fifty-nine  of  them  and  they  voted  as  a 
unit.  The  result  is  that  they  won  every 
contest,  casting  fifty-nine  votes  in  every  case 
with    only    thirty-one     to    thirty-two     votes 

against  them. 

41    41    41    41 

The  board  of  selectmen  of  Torrington, 
Conn.,  has  decided  to  establish  a  municipal 
store  from  which  the  poor  of  the  town  will 
^  supplied.  Hereafter  no  orders  will  be 
given  to  indigent  persons  but  the  supplies 
needed  will  be  distributed  to  those  who  call 


for  them.  A  store  has  been  fi 
the  City  Hall.  Supplies  will  be 
at  wholesale  prices,  and  the  arra 
expected  to  result  in  large  econon 


To  bring  together  "the  manle: 
the  jobless  man."  Congressman  I 
New  York  has  introduced  a  joint 
to  investigate  "the  wisdom  and  p 
of  establishing  labor  exchanges  i 
tion  with  all  the  State  governmei 
time  has  come,"  said  Mr.  Littleto 
thinking  about  a  man's  vote  anc 
thing  to  give  him  a  job.  There  is 
tized  market  for  stocks,  bonds, 
wheat  but  labor  has  only  privateh 
employment  bureaus,  which  ofter 
agencies  for  extorting  fees  from 
ployed.  The  great  need  is  to 
quickly  mobilized  when  needed.  T 
important  to  the  country's  pros] 
the    superficial    irritations    of   pol 

41    41    41    * 

The  municipality  of  Vienna  ha 
coalfield  lying  at  Zillingdorf,  a 
miles  south  of  Vienna,  and  inten 
the  coal  on  its  own  account  anc 
fuel  for  a  new  electricity-produc 
which  is  to  be  built  on  the  spot. 

41      4t      41      41 

Women  will  soon   be  admitted 
law  in  Russian  courts,  if  the  recoi 
of   the  Commission  of  Tribunal 
accepted   by  the   Duma.     The   rej 
commission    which    was    adopted 
majority   of   its   membership,    sets 
following  reasons  for  its  action : 

"The  needs  of  the  general  pu 
has  complained  of  a  dearth  of 
visers. 
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"The  raising  of  the  general  standard  of 
membership  at  the  bar  by  the  introduction 
of    the    feminine   element. 

"The  proved  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  wo- 
men are  incapable  of  performing  the  profes- 
sional duties  of  barristers  as  well  as  men." 

The  commission  naively  adds  that  those 
who  have  no  faith  in  women  lawyers  need 
not  employ  them. 

«      4t      «      4t 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has 
forbidden  the  use  of  common  towels  in  any 
public  place. 

4t      4i      4c      4t 

A  national  conference  of  trade  union  men 
who  are  also  Socialists  is  to  be  held  in  the 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  to  advance  their  political  principles 
among  the  ihembers  of  organized  labor. 
Either  Ben  Tillett  or  Tom  Mann,  the  two 
foremost  figures  in  the  national  strikes  of 
railway  employees  and  dockers  in  Great  Bri- 
tain during  the  past  year,  will  come  to 
America  to  make  a  speaking  tour  in  a  couple 
of  months. 

4t     4t     4t      « 

At  the  beginning  of  1912,  the  British  gov- 
ernment took  formal  possession  of  the  600,- 
000  telephones  owned  by  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company,  and  thereby  assumed  actual 
operation  of  all  public  telephones  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  18,000  employes  of  the 
National  Telephone  company  will  hereafter 
be  government  employes,  protected  by  civil 
service  against  the  loss  of  positions  and  en- 
joying the  rights  of  all  other  postoffice  de- 
partment employes  to  pensions,  sick  benefits 
and  annual  vacations. 

«    «    «    * 

A  quick  and  exhaustive  investigation  into 
the  high  cost  of  living  has  been  ordered  by 
Secretary  Nagel,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  No  fewer  than  forty  ex- 
perts under  the  direction  of  Charles  P.  Neill, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  will 
be  in  the  field  soon.  In  order  to  make  the 
inquiry  definite,  the  agents  will  confine  them- 
selves to  about  twenty  articles  of  food,  such 
as  butter,  eggs,  flour,  meats  and  other  staple 
products.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  entire 
report  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  within 
three  months. 


In  the  fifty  years  from  i860  to  1910  the 
population  of  the  United  States  trebled,  grow- 
ing from  31,000  to  90,000,000,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  grew  about  seven  and 
eight  fold,  advancing  from  $16,000,000,000  to 
estimates  which  vary  from  $107,000,000,000  to 

$120,000v000,000. 

To  whom  has  gone  this  rapid  increase  in 
wealth,  more  than  twice  as  rapid  as  popula- 
tion? 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman  furnishes  one  an- 
swer in  an  article  on  American  life  insur- 
ance for  half  a  century.  The  average  size 
of  a  life  insurance  policy  is  under  $2,500. 
Some  of  these  policies  are  held  by  the  very 
wealthy,  but  the  great  majority,  as  their 
value  shows,  are  held  by  men  of  moderate 
means.  Life  insurance  is  the  saving  fund 
of  the  salaried  man  and  wage  earner  rather 
than  of  the  great  capitalist. 

If  the  great  increase  in  natural  wealth 
has  gone  to  the  very  wealthy,  then  the  total 
of  policies  and  the  amount  of  insurance 
would  not  keep  up  with  the  increase  of 
wealth.  If  the  increase  in  wealth  has  been 
distributed  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community,  then  life  insurance  would  grow 
with  the  wealth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
of  moderate  means  have  been  able,  as  the 
years  went  on,  to  save  more  and  more  and 
to  have  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
the  mortgage  on  the  invested  wealth  of  the 
country  represenctd  by  life  insurance,  then 
the  amount  of  life  insurance  would  increase 
very  much  faster  than  the  increase  in  aggre- 
gate, national  wealth. 

The  amount  of  life  insurance  has  grown 
in  the  last  half  century  just  one  hundred 
fold,  from  $163,703 ASS  to  $16404,261,042.  In 
other  words,  the  share  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  owned  by  those  of  moderate  means 
would  seem  to  have  grown  sixteen  times  as 
fast  as  the  growth  of  the  general  wealth. 

How  about  the  wage  earner?  His  savings- 
are  in  industrial  insurance.  This  began  iim 
1876.  Since  than  the  population  has  exactljT 
double  and  wealth  trebled.  The  amount  oC 
industrial  insurance  in  this  period  has  growr» 
from  $443,072  to  $3,177,047,874,  or  7,376  fold, 
and  the  number  of  policies  from  4,816  to  23, — 
034,463,  or  4,957  fold.  The  wage  earner  ha^ 
gained  even  more  in  opportunities  for  saving 
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and  in  capacity  for  saving  than  have  the  sal- 
aried man  and  those  of  small  means. 

It  is  true  of  both  classes  that  the  results 
of  the  changes  in  wealth  during  the  periods 
now  under  consideration  have  greatly  added 
to  the  happiness  of  the  average  man,  in  his 
safety  and  that  of  his  family  for  the  future 
and  to  his  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. 

«      «      ♦      41 

The  Socialist  element  in  the  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  got  in  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  constitution,  not- 
ably to  the  preamble,  which  was  changed  by 
their  votes  to  demand  the  "full  social  value" 
of  labor,  and  from  which  was  stricken  a 
clause  declaring  that  the  organization  is  not 
committed  to  any  political  party. 

4t      4i      4t      ♦ 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  the  penologist,  advocates 
the  adoption  of  "civil  death"  as  a  substitute 
for  the  electric  chair.  "I  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  large  centrally  situated  federal 
prison  under  federal  control,"  says  Mr.  Brock- 
way,  "in  which  all  life  prisoners  in  the 
United  States  should  be  incarcerated.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  laws  should  be  so  framed  that 
the  civic  life  of  a  murdered  could  be  termin- 
ated. This  should  be  accomplished  by  ob- 
literating their  identity.  They  should  be 
known  only  by  numbers.  They  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  outside  world.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  see  no  visitors,  and  no 
one  save  federal  inspectors  should  be  allowed 
to  see  them.  It  should  not  be  known  when 
they  die.  They  should  have  their  civic  life 
terminated    upon    entering  prison." 

4t     «     4t     « 

John  Arbuckle,  the  sugar  refiner,  plans  to 
build  a  home  for  cripples  on  his  8oo-acrc 
farm  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  "I  am  planning  to 
construct  a  larger  home  than  I  originally  in- 
tended," said  Mr.  Arbuckle  recently,  "I  have 
invented  various  things  that  cripples  who  can 
use  their  hands  and  arms  can  do  quite  as  well 
as  men  and  women  who  have  the  use  of  all 
their  members.  In  the  summer  time  they  can 
plow  and  harrow,  drive  mowing  machines  and 
hayrakcs  and  cultivate  corn  and  potatoes  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables.  In  the  winter  time 
^ey  will  be  employed  in  large  workshops,  so 
that  the  year   round  they  will   not   only  be 


self-supporting  but  can  have  a  I 

I  expect  them  to  earn  from  $8  t( 

The  women  will  pay  $3  weckl 

the  men  $4." 

«    *    «    * 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-fi\ 
from  all  over  the  United  State 
Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia 
a  petition  to  Congress  asking  ths 
be  reestablished  in  the  United  Si 
the  passing  of  the  Bartholdt  bill 
gives  the  history  of  the  canteei 
regulated  by  general  orders  of  C 
in  1889  2in<l  1890,  and  from  those 
that  "the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
canteens"  in  rooms  set  apart  fo 
for  recreation,  such  as  "gymna: 
billiards  and  other  proper  games, 
prohibited.  But  at  the  old  cant< 
manding  officer  was  authorized 
sale  of  light  beer  in  a  room  usee 
purpose  "whenever  he  is  satis fiec 
ing  to  the  men  the  opportunity 
such  beverage  within  the  post  1 
effect  of  preventing  them  from 
strong  intoxicants  to  places  ' 
limits  and  tends  to  promote  tei 
discipline  among  them."  The  1 
not  permit  "treating"  and  only  so 
standing  could  obtain  credit.  Al 
divided  among  the  company  f 
extra  comforts  and  luxuries  to  t 
petition  then  goes  to  say  that  si 
tion  of  the  canteen  in  1901  "t 
unanimous  testimony  of  genera] 
post  commanders  from  Gen.  L 
and  Gen.  Frederick  Dent  Grant 
intemperance  has  been  increasec 
responding  increase  in  infraction 
and  desertions."  The  petition  t 
reestablishment  of  the  canteen  c 
that  soldiers  are  driven  to  reso 
the  posts,  resorts  of  the  lowes 
they  not  only  drink  strong  liqi 
tract  diseases,  which,  because  th 
young,  unmarried  men,  endangei 
erations. 

♦     ♦     4t     4( 

The  system  employed  by  sev 
using  prison   labor  in   road  bu 
ing  and  general  road  work  has 
excellent   advantage   wherever 
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employed  for  this  purpose.  This  system  is 
in  general  use  throughout  the  South  as  well 
as  in  some  Western  States.  It  is  cheap  and 
at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  good  method  of 
keeping  these  men  at  work  in  a  healthful 
form  of  labor.  It  is  cited  that  a  road  in 
Colorado  cut  through  solid  rock  in  a  section 
that  would  have  meant  spending  $35,000  un- 
der the  contract  system  was  done  by  prison 
labor  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  convicts  be  used   for  road  work  in 

New  York, 

♦    ♦    ♦     4t 

There  is  a  plan  on  foot  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity which  aims  to  give  students  interested 
in  politics  a  practical  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  State  and  national  government.  A 
political  laboratory  has  been  established 
through  the  kindness  of  Patrick  F.  McGowan. 
ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
New  York  City,  who  furnished  money  to 
equip  the  library  and  maintain  it  for  several 
years.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  students  into 
contact  with  the  documentary  sources  of  in- 
formation and  to  place  a  collection  of  ma- 
terial dealing  with  current  problems  at  the 
disposal  of  the  various  political  societies  of 
the  university. 

n^    n^    Hn    * 

The  British  government  has  just  issued 
a  ■  blue  book  giving  the  statistics  of 
compensation  and  of  proceedings  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1906 
and  the  employers'  liabiity  act  of  1880, 
during  the  year  1910.  The  returns  have 
been  gathered  from  the  seven  great 
groups  of  industries  —  mines,  quarries, 
railways,  factories,  harbors  and  docks,  con- 
structional works  and  shipping.  These  indus- 
tries in  1910,  according  to  the  blue  book,  em- 
braced 134,820  employers  and  more  than  7, 
000,000  employes  who  came  within  the  provis- 
ions of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  of 
1906.  Compensation  was  paid  in  these  indus- 
tries in  1910  in  3,510  cases  of  death  and  378. 
340  cases  of  disablement.  The  average  pay- 
ment when  death  resulted  was  $744,  and  in 
cases  of  disablement,  $27.  Taking  the  in- 
dustries enumerated  together,  the  annual 
charge  for  compensation  averaged  $1.86  for 
each  person  employed.     It  was  lowest   ($1.03 


for  each  person)  for  persons  working  in 
factories  and  highest  for  those  employed  in 
mines  ($4.90  for  each  person)  and  in  docks 
($4.98  for  the  individual).  In  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  the  annual  charge  for  compensa- 
tion worked  out  at  about  18  cents  per  ton  of 
coal  raised.  The  compensation  paid  in  the 
industries  enumerated  in  1910  aggregated  $13, 
141,131,  as  compared  with  $11,067,579  in  the 
preceding  year.  When  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  other  expenses  are  included  the 
total  charge  or  expense  cast  upon  the  seven 
industries  enumerated  in  the  report  aggre- 
gated, it  is  estimated,  about  $19,466,000.  In 
these  figures  are  included,  in  addition  to  ac- 
cidents, cases  of  the  various  industrial  dis- 
eases, now  24  in  number,  included  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  act  Compensation 
was  paid  in  1910  in  36  cases  of  death  from 
disease  and  in  4438  cases  of  disablement.  Of 
the  cases  originating  in  industrial  diseases, 
85.2  occurred  in  the  mining  industry,  and  were 
due  principally  to  nystagmus,  beat  hand,  beat 
knee,  and  beat  elbow.  Of  the  remaining  cases, 
519  were  attributable  to  lead  poisoning.  So 
general  now  are  the  claims  made  imder  the 
workmen's  compensation  act  of  1906  that  in 
1910  there  were  only  217  cases  which  the 
courts  were  called  to  pass  upon  under  the 
employers'  liability  act  of  1880. 

^r  *r  *r  ^F 

Officials  of  the  Baltimore  Clearing  House 
have  sent  a  letter  to  clearing  houses  through- 
out the  country  in  an  effort  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  clean  paper  money.  The  letter  points 
out  that  many  of  the  notes  in  circulation  have 
become  filthy  and  a  menace  to  health.  It 
suggests  that  letters  be  sent  to  the  finance 
committee  of  Congress  urging  that  the  ap- 
propriations asked  for  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  be  granted. 

4t     ♦     4t     4c 

Ernst  von  Wolzogen,  a  well-known  German 
author,  has  just  published  in  a  popular  Ger- 
man paper  a  eulogy  on  "The  Free  American," 
which  has  not  failed  to  cause  a  sensation  in 
Germany.  Herr  von  Wolzogen  is  loud  in 
praise  of  the  standing  army  of  America,  and 
although  he  deplores  the  system  of  recruiting, 
he  acknowledges  the  many  advantages  which 
the   soldier   of   the   United    States   enjoys  in 
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comparison  with  his  comrade  in  Germany.  He 
also  envies  the  freedom  which  the  citizen  of 
the  United  States  enjoys,  and  compares  it 
with  disadvantage  to  the  fettered  life  which 
the  unfortunate  German  citizen  and  German 
official  is  compelled  to  lead.  Herr  von  Wol- 
zogen  proposes  that  the  German  Government 
should  ship  cargoes  of  the  narrow-minded 
officials,  redtapists  and  simpletons  to  be 
found  in  all  ranks  of  German  official  life 
to  their  Brother  Jonathan,  in  order  to  under- 
go several  years*  training  to  improve  their 
character. 

4c      4t     :«c      :«c 

On  July  6, 191 1,  the  Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion passed  its  fiftieth  milestone.  During  the 
last  thirty-two  years  over  $1,000,000  in  profits 
were  turned  over  by  the  city  of  Detroit,  to  the 
families  of  prisoners  and  to  the  prisoners 
themselves.  Since  1880  the  city  of  Detroit 
has  annually  received  sums  ranging  from 
$9,016.83  to  $52,711.64.  The  original  expendi- 
ture by  the  city  of  $189,841.36  has  been  turn- 
ed back  into  the  treasury  of  the  municipaity, 
the  institution  has  paid  its  own  way  and  in 
the  fifty  years  showed  a  fine  balance  of  $1, 
254,178.15.  In  addition  to  this  showing  the 
prisoners  since  July,  1901,  have  been  receiving 
financial  benefits  ranging  from  $5,958.14  to 
$9,670.38  annually.  In  addition  to  amounts 
paid  the  prisoners,  some  of  which  are  sent 
by  the  men  to  their  families,  provision  is  also 
made  for  the  families  of  those  who  are  im- 
prisoned on  the  charge  of  abandonment  This 
is  accomplished  under  a  statue  which  pro- 
vides that  $1.50  a  week  for  the  wife  and  an 
additional  50  cents  for  each  child  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age  be  paid  them  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  institution. 

4c     4t     4t     4t 

In  furtherance  of  his  ideas  of  a  model  city 
government,  Mayor  Henry  T.  Hunt,  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  to  institute  a  unique  American  mu- 
nicipal feature,  a  "board  of  public  welfare." 
This  board  is  to  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, only  one  of  which  is  to  receive  com- 
pensation. The  "board  of  welfare**  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  health,  hygiene  and  moral  con- 


trol of  the  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  hospital 
lodging  houses,  as  well  as 
upon  the  city's  correctional 
partments,  such  as  the  inm 
house,  city  jail,  houses  of  d 
in  the  care  of  the  juvenile 
contemplates  the  abandonm( 
outdoor  relief,  which  May 
is  simply  a  subterfuge  of  ; 
benefit  of  minor  grafters,  t 
alty  on  election  day. 

*  Hn    Hn    if 
Regarding   the   publicatio 

convicted  or  confessed  crin 
mental  to  the  morals  of  t\ 
Lincoln  Club,  of  Paterson, 
and  social  organization, 
adopted  a  resolution  request 
papers  to  refrain  from  pi 
pictures.  In  the  discussior 
was  held  out  that  the  publ 
of  Beattie,  the  wife  murder 
Namaras  had  a  demoralizir 
action  of  the  Lincoln  Club 
the  beginning  of  a  State- wi< 
Lincoln  Qub  members  cor 
the  evils  of  displaying  the 
inals  in  the  newspapers  is 
weak  minded  to  think  that 
become  a  hero  is  to  commi 

*  *    *    K 
England  likes  the  idea  of 

Republic  so  well  that  a  co 
of  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  pi 
sociation,  and  George  Mo 
trate  Chapman  of  London  I 
to  see  about  establishing  on 
announced  at  the  sixteenth 
the  association.  For  some 
Lodge  has  been  investigai 
here,  and  he  said  at  a  re 
the  English  association  w 
closely  to  the  George  Jun 
any  of  the  four  he  has  seer 
tial  way  in  which  the  i 
changes  will  be  in  allying 
closely  to  religion. 
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iays  that  the 
make  certain 
irket,  for  her 
employ  a  pro- 
1  this  plan  at 
ew  York  re- 
i  this  experi- 
iucccss  by  the 
lent  house  in 
k/'  said  Miss 
r  soon  of  the 
the  occupants 


eets. 

i  better  con- 
[rs.  Raymond 
m  and  mem- 
)  has,  as  a 
on,  addressed 
officials,  re- 
riated  to  fur- 
*nt  of  Street 
hat  the  suf- 
nen  could  at 
ng  the  litter- 
ish,    arc    en- 

ii 

ded, 

clean  bill  of 
mind  before 
one  of  the 
Anne  Moore 
ded  in  New 
the  Board  of 

'rovision  for 
Charities  Aid 
rt  up,  and  is 
oore's  views 
:retary  of  the 


State  Charities  Aid  Association,  declares  that 
Dr.  Moore's  report  shows  fully  the  wisdom 
and  need  of  segregating  the  feeble-minded. 

-II- 

Home  for  "Big  Sisters." 

Charitable  workers  representing  Mrs.  Will- 
iam K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  will  announce  before 
long  a  gift  from  her  for  the  establishment 
of  a  girls'  home  which  is  to  be  an  adjunct  to 
the  work  of  the  Big  Sister  movement  in  the 
interest  of  the  young  girls  who  appear  on 
charges  in  the  Children's  Court  and  the  con- 
ditions of  whose  home  life  are  such  as  to 
suggest  an  effort  to  put  them  in  better  sur- 
roundings. It  was  learned  yesterday  that 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  had  such  a  project  in 
mind  since  she  became  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Court  a  year  ago  and  be- 
came a  member  of  a  committee  of  women 
which  constituted  itself  a  women's  auxiliary 
of  the   Society  of  Big  Brothers. 

-II- 

The  Servant  Pribletn, 

In  England  a  definite  effort  to  solve  the 
"servant  problem"  is  being  made  by  the  Wo- 
men's Industrial  Union,  with  headquarters  in 
London,  which  believes  that  it  is  the  most 
serious  question  in  home  life  to-day. 

The  union's  first  move  has  been  to  send 
out  printed  lists  of  questions  to  employers, 
servants'  societies,  parents,  registry  offices, 
servants,  ex-servants,  teachers  and  young 
women  in  other  employments.  If  their  re- 
plies indicate  that  a  central  domestic  servants' 
exchange  is  needed,  the  union  will  make 
efforts  to  have  such  an  institution  establish* 
ed.     The  questions  include  the  following: 

What  is  a  domestic  servant's  status  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  factory  girl? 

How  far  is  the  servant's  present  training 
deficient? 

Should  registry  offices  be  licensed  and  dealt 
with  like  labor  exchanges? 
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Should  domestic  servants  of  every  kind  be 
certificated  ? 

Should  they  have  so  many  hours  off  per 
day,    like    hospital   nurses? 

Hl- 

What  the  'White  Ubel"  Means. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  fighting  for  better  conditions  in 
stores,  shops,  and  factories,  and  is  vigorously 
advocating  the  white  label  campaign,  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  factory  worker  and 
protecting    consumers     against     diseases   like 
tuberculosis.     The   white   label   of   the   Con- 
sumers' League  guarantees :    i.  That  the  State 
factory   laws  are  obeyed    2.  That  all  goods 
are    made    on    premises     approved     by     the 
league,  no  home  finishing  or  sweatshop  work 
being   permitted.    3.  No  overtime   work  per- 
mitted ;  ten  hours  a  day  for  the  maximum.    4. 
Children   under   16  not  employed. 

-11- 

Welfare  Work  in  Mill  Town. 

Among  the  positions  filled  by  recent  grad- 
uates in  the  School  of  Household  Arts  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is 
that  of  a  welfare  worker  in  a  Southern  mill 
town.  The  mill  owner  has  placed  a  cottage 
at  the  worker's  disposal.  Here  she  holds 
classes  in  cooking,  sewing  and  household 
management.  She  also  visits  the  homes  of 
the  mill  workers,  giving  instruction  in  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  care  of  babies  and  chil- 
dren. Another  recent  graduate  of  the  school 
has  been  appointed  curator  of  the  textile  de- 
partment of  a  large  city  museum.  She  is  not 
only  called  upon  to  organize  the  collection 
of  textiles,  basketry  and  arts  and  crafts  gen- 
erally, but  also  to  carry  on  field  studies  and 
investigations  among  the  native  tribes  of  the 
West  and  Southwest. 

-II- 

Schools  for  Brides. 

A  school  for  brides  has  just  been  an- 
nounced in  Pittsburg  in  connection  with  the 
Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School  for  Wo- 
men. There  little  Mrs.  Newlywed  may  take 
brief  courses  of  instruction  in  cooking,  theo- 
retical and  practical  dressmaking,  millinery 
and  garment  design,  all  the  learning  being 
designed  to  make  her  husband's  heart  hap- 
pier and   his  purse  heavier.     New  York  has 


had  a  brides'  school  in  fine 
for  several  years.  The  nai 
is  more  generally  known  i 
Household  Arts,  at  Teacher 
bia.  The  school  has  a  b; 
itself,  that  cost  half  a  miUi< 
possesses  the  most  advan 
equipment  for  instruction  a 
household  arts  and  sciences 
ial  classes  in  cookery,  mill 
and  two  subjects  which  ai 
Pittsburgh's  curriculum, 
work  and  nursery  manage 
classes  are  open  to  any  gir 
city. 


The  Work  of  Pol 
The   organizing  of   a     \ 
League  in  Minneapolis  is 
rect  result  of  the  work  of 
eux,  who  is  a  police  wom 
Glorieux  received  her  appc 
woman   late   last   autumn 
aroused  the  interest  of  th 
neapolis   to    the   necessity 
conditions   of   the  public  < 
protecting  young  girl   wag 
are  now  seventeen  public  d 
Glorieux's  list  and  she  visi 
every  night,  arresting  and 
who   appear   to   be  under 
League  is  urging  the  appoi 
ditional    policewomen    to    : 
eur. 

-11- 

Mission  Opens  Di 

As   a   large   portion   of 
New  York  has   fallen     ur 
spell,  the  social  settlement! 
dance   halls   in   connection 
activities.     Under  the  aus[ 
York  Protestant  Episcopal 
ciety.   No.  38   Bleecker   sti 
Right   Rev.   David   H.   Gr< 
branch   of  the   mission   ha 
dancing  class  at   the  Hou 
130  Stanton   street.     This 
settlement  to  throw  open 
and  girls  eager  to  learn  to 
tastic  toe,"  and  its  marks 
in  the  settlement  idea.    No 
as  have  become  a  fad  amoi 
permitted  on  the  floor  of  tl 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


hall.  Miss  Anne  Duncan,  who  has  charge 
of  the  House  of  Aquila  and  its  classes,  care- 
fully guards  against  the  introduction  of  eccen- 
tric dancing,  but  there  is  every  attraction  in 
the  way  of  good  music,  an  excellent  floor, 
and  a  comfortable  room  to  interest  the  young 
folk  in  the  gentle  art  of  waltzing  and  two- 
stepping. 

-II- 

The  Model  Flat, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sears,  one  of  the  welfare 
workers  in  New  York,  speaks  most  enthusi- 
astically of  the  model  flat  as  a  factor  in 
social  life.  "The  model  flat  is  for  the  older 
girls  who  have  outgrown  the  clubs  and 
classes,"  Miss  Sears  said.  "And  besides  the 
domestic  science  lessons  taught  there,  the  girls 
receive  aid  in  managing  their  own  little  af- 
fairs and  planning  their  future."  There  are 
sixty  girls  working  at  different  times  in  the 
model  flat.  Besides  this  department  of  eco- 
nomic instruction  there  is  a  kitchen  garden 
class,  where  mites  of  girls  dressed  in  fresh 
aprons  and  white  caps  go  through  the  motions 
of  keeping  house  with  miniature  housekeeping 
utensils.  In  this  way  they  become  familiar 
with  the  uses  of  the  different  kitchen  appara- 
tus which  helps  them  when  they  are  old  en- 
ough to  do  the  real  work  in  the  real  model 
flat. 


Senate  Passes  Child  Bureau  Bill. 

Prominent  women  and  social  workers  who 
are  taking  a  leading  part  toward  bettering  the 
welfare  of  children  are  jubilant  at  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  passing  the  bill  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  by  a  vote  of 
fifty-four  to  twenty.  The  Senate's  action 
was  taken  after  the  measure  had  been  amend- 
ed so  as  to  prohibit  the  invasion  of  private 
residences  in  quest  of  information.  A  similar 
measure  is  pending  in  the  House. 


For  Chicago  Working  Girls,. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  received  a  letter 
from  John  G.  Shedd,  head  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Marshall  Field,  offering  that  society  $50,- 
000  to  start  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  build  a 
working  girl's  home,  the  most  elaborate  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  yet  projected.  Laveme  W. 
Noyes,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufactur- 
ing Association,  will  subscribe  another  $50,- 
000  to  the  fund. 


A  Woman's  Hotel 

Mrs.  Archibald  Mackirdy  is  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  to  build  a  woman's  hotel  in 
London.  This  hotel,  which  is  primarily  in- 
tended as  a  home  for  working  women,  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Mackirdy  House  and  will  be 
opened  in  the  near  future  by  the  Duchess  of 
Albany.  The  house  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Bramwell-Booth.  It  will  accom- 
modate about  fifty  guests  when  opened,  but 
it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  capacity  within  a 
short  while. 

-II- 

Against  Corporal  Punishment, 

Women  of  Atlanta  are  leading  in  a  fight 
to  abolish  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools. 
Among  those  who  have  come  out  in  favor 
of  doing  away  with  the  whipping  of  scholars 
is  Mrs.  Hoke  Smith,  wife  of  the  Governor. 
Alderman  Van  Dyke  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion into  Councils  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Education  Board,  the  president  of  this 
board  having  declared  that  he  is  against  the 
present  system  of  punishment  Agitation  was 
begun  after  the  son  of  a  well-known  citizen 
had  been  punished  so  severely  that  his  par 
ents  withdrew  him  from  classes  and  made  a 
protest  to  the  school  superintendent 


What  Others  are 
Saying 


A  Department  That  Wil 
You  in  Touch  With  the 
of  Public  Thought 


Thomas  S.  Lonergan 
Lonergan  spoke  at  the  banquet  of  the 

on   "Live  Knights    of    Columbus    at 

Iggue."  Hartford,    Conn.,   on    Feb- 

ruary i8.  In  his  address 
he  had  much  to  say  about  Socialism — one  of 
the  livest  issues  of  the  day — ^and  the  follow- 
ing briefly  summarizes  his  view  of  conditions : 

The  live  issue  to-day  in  this  country  is  the 
world-wide  movement,  Socialism.  What  is 
Socialism?  Socialism  is  a  proposed,  interna- 
tional, industrial,  co-operative  social  democra- 
cy, aiming  at  the  seizure  of  universal  political 
power,  in  order  to  substitute  public  for  private 
ownership  of  land  and  capital,  so  as  to  bring 
about  public  production  and  equal  distribution 
of  all  income.  In  other  words,  it  means  the 
public  ownership  of  land  and  capital  and  all 
the  instruments  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. But  it  means  more,  it  means  the  over- 
throw of  all  existing  institutions  and  the  re- 
construction of  human  society. 

Frederick  Engels,  one  of  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  modem  Socialism  says:  "Three 
great  obstacles  block  the  path  of  Socialism — 
private  property,  religion  and  the  .  present 
form  of  marriage."  Religion  and  marriage 
must  be  abolished  before  Socialism  can  be  es- 
tablished. 

Socialists  have  no  respect  for  legally  con- 
stituted authority.  They  are  a  menace  to  or- 
ganized labor  in  America.  They  sneer  at 
patriotism.  They  ridicule  virtue.  They  are 
always  in  their  element  when  preaching  the 
gospel  of  discontent  and  arousing  the  envy 
and  jealously  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
They  have  only  contempt  for  social  reform. 
Their   watchwords   are — "Social  Revolution** 

Socialism  has  a  religion  and  decalogue  of 
its  own.  Karl  Marx's  Capital  is  the  Bible 
of  all  real  Socialists,  and  the  "Communist 
Manifesto"  their  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  principles,  philosophy  and  teachings  of 
modem  Socialism  are  based  on  the  "mater- 
iah'stic  conception  of  history"  and  class  hatred. 
I  claim  that  no  man  can  be  a  good  Christian 
and  a  full-fledged  Socialist  at  the  same  time; 
I  further  claim  that  no  man  can  be  an  ortho- 
dox Jew  and  a  full-fledged  Socialist  at  the 
same  time,  and.  more  than  that,  I  claim  that 


no  man  can  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  1 
and  a  full-fledged  Socialist  at  th 

Socialists  claim  that  labor  is  tl 
all  value,  which  is  obviously  a  fa! 
is  only  one  of  several  elements 
wealth.    Wealth    is   usually    the 
brains,   labor  and  capital.    No 
minded  American  will  deny  that 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  remuneration 
or — in  other  words  a  living  wag< 

Socialists  tell  us  that  religion 
affair  and  that  the  family  as  an 
doomed.    It  is  an  established   f 
Christian  religion  has  been  \he  g 
factor  in  modem  civilization.    F 
teen  centuries  the  Catholic  Chui 
the  pioneer  in  every  great  social 
knows  no  race,  no  color,  no  cla 
mon  humanity  with  all  its  faults 
hopes  and  memories.    In  these  c 
of  the  twentieth  century,  she  is  t 
wark  of  our  system  of  governi 
Because  she  is  opposed  to  Socia 
archy,    to    radicalism    and    rev 
stands  to-day,  as  of  old,  for  la 
for  home  and  family,  for  God  ai 
carrying    out    the    injunction    of 
Founder — "Render  unto  Caesar 
that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  Go< 
that   are   God's."    There    is   an 
conflict  between    Socialism   and 
The  principles  and  philosophy  of 
metrically  opposed  to  the  other 
nothing    in     common.    Socialisn 
these  United  States  is  the  live 
sooner  you  recognize  that  fact 

A  monthly  magazine  called  "' 
Cause"  was  started  the  first  of 
the  express  purpose  of  waging  a 
campaign  and  to  combat  Socia 
want  to  know  what  Socialism  i 
read  that  magazine,  which  is 
and  non-political. 


"Our    mere 
if    properly 
be  made  one 
important  ind 
United  States 

Warfield,  president  of  the  Tr; 

New  York,  in  opening  a  discus 


Should 
Have  More 
Ships. 


no 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  SAYING. 


Merchant  Marine,"  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
He  declared  that  more  vessels  were  needed, 
and  added: 

"It  is  charged  that  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  connected  with  certain  banks  most 
interested  in  them,  have  worked  against  the 
enterprises  and  made  it  difficult  for  those 
interested  to  obtain  needed  funds  for  the 
building  of  the  vessels.  This  has  been  de- 
nied with  a  statement  that  the  project  does 
not  promise  adequate  returns  to  those  having 
money  to  invest. 

"If  this  is  true  from  any  standpoint,  Con- 
gress has  certainly  a  very  serious  question  to 
handle  and  correct  Congress  must  take 
measures  to  defeat  such  a  conspiracy  if  it 
exists." 


A  Most 
Needed 
Reform. 


Franklin  MacVeagh,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  be- 
lieves that  currency  re- 
form is  the  most  crying 
need  of  this  nation.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Neiy  York  American  he  said : 

Our  country,  like  all  others,  needs  so  many 
things,  and  always  will  need  so  many  things, 
no  matter  how  much  it  may  progressively 
advance,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
what  it  most  needs  in  a  given  year.  But  I 
am  willing  to  say  that  banking  and  currency 
reform  is  the  greatest  need  of  1912;  commer- 
cial and  industrial  matters  are  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  a  sane  and 
wholesome  prosperity.  The  relations  be- 
tween business  and  Government  are  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  the  study  and  thought 
necessary  and  preliminary  to  safe  construc- 
tive legislation.  .  And  the  downward  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  can  at  least  get  its  hear- 
ings, now  that  there  is  ready  access  through 
the  work  of  the  Tariff  Board  to  needed  facts, 
data  and  direction.  All  these  important  mat- 
ters are  already  in  evidence,  and  so  far  as 
legislation  is  required  we  may  expect  results 
sooner  or  later,  but  somewhat  dependent,  un- 
fortunately, upon  the  extraneous  interests  of 
party  politics. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  any  per- 
manency of  prosperity,  to  any  continuous  ad- 
vantage of  a  lower  tariff  and  to  the  real 
fruit  fulness  of  corporate  business  that  the 
banking:  and  currency  system  shall  be  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  can  be  in  1912. 
For  our  monetary  system  underlies  —  and 
underwrites — all  business,  and  much  of  the 
general  comfort  and  happiness.  As  long  as 
we  are  subject  to  financial  panics,  as  long 
as  we  continue  a  banking  and  currency  sys* 
tem  which  breeds  financial  panics,  all  of 
these  other  national  improvements,  with 
which  the  public  mind  is  also  so  much  en- 
paged,  must  be  impermanent.  Monetary  re- 
form is  fundamental,  and  will  make  it  possi- 


ble for  corporation  reform  and  tariff  reform 
to  take  on  a  fundamental  character.  Mone- 
tary reform  is  also  in  its  nature  permanent, 
and  will  give  permanency  to  the  fruits  of 
these  other  reforms  and  will  immensely  tend 
to  make  permanent  our  general  prosperity.  , 
Fortunately  monetary  reform,  after  forty 
years  of  preparation  can  now  be  achieved. 
It  can  be  an  achievement  of  1912. 


The 

Employer's 

Duty. 


Professor  Ernst  Freund, 
of  the  Chicago  University 
Law  School,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  recent 
discussion  upon  "Work- 
men's Compensation,"  before  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

"It  is  considered,"  he  said,  that  if  an  em- 
ployer for  the  purposes  of  his  business,  pro- 
vides and  requires  the  use  of  dangerous  ap- 
pliances which  are,  humanely  speaking,  cer- 
tain to  result  in  accident,  he  ought  not  to 
let  the  consequences  of  the  accident  lie  where 
they  fall,  but  assume  his  share  of  them. 

Professor  Freund  said  that  all  legislative 
commissions  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  favored  the  principle  of  compensation 
as  distinguished  from  liability.  He  outlined 
the  points  involved  in  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation as  being: 

First — Fzyment  for  injuries  or  death,  irre- 
spective of  fault  or  negligence  except  when 
caused  by  wilful  misconduct. 

Second — The  benefit  payable  bearing  a 
definite  relation  to  the  former  earning 
capacity. 

Third — The  payment  of  the  benefit  in 
periodical  installments,  subject  to  commuta- 
tion to  a  lump  sum  under  specific  conditions. 

Fourth — Denial  of  compensation  for  a  brief 
initial  period,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  great 
mass  of  insignificant  injuries,  but  liberal  pro- 
vision for  medical  treatment 

Fifth — Encouragement  of  arbitration. 

Sixth — Abrogation  of  the  right  of  action 
at  common  law  except  where  the  fault  of  the 
employer  is  aggravated. 


Dr.  Lnnn's 

Amended 

Socialism. 


In  an  address  before  the 
Albany  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dr. 
George  R.  Lunn  of  Sche- 
nectady attempted  to  de- 
fend Socialism  against  the 
charge  of  materialism.  In  commenting  upon 
this  speech,  the  Knickerbocker  Press  said : 

Mayor  George  R.  Lunn  of  Schenectady  in 
his  address  before  the  Albany  Young  Men's 
Christian  association  on  Sunday  tried  to  de- 
fend the  Socialistic  dogma  styled  by  Karl 
Marx  "the  materialistic  interpretation  of  his- 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  SAYING. 


tory."  He  said  in  effect  that  the  word  "ma- 
terialistic," as  used  by  Marx,  is  misleading  in 
this  age,  and  that  what  Socialists  mean  when 
they  use  the  phrase  is  the  economic  interpre- 
tation of  history. 

Marx,  if  he  were  alive,  would  hardly  accept 
Dr.  Lunn's  revision.  The  truth  is  that  all 
out-and-out  Socialists  emphasize  the  mater- 
ialistic philosophy  and  deny  the  spiritual. 
That  has  been  their  attitude  when  they  chose 
to  be  candid,  but  now  when  they  are  growing 
in  numbers,  with  hope  here  and  there  of  cap- 
turing political  machinery,  they  are  beginning 
to  put  on  the  soft  pedal  regarding  those  mat- 
ters which  appear  most  offensive  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind. 

Mayor  Lunn  may  hold  to  the  old  idea  that 
not  the  materialistic  but  the  spiritualistic  view 
of  the  universe  is  the  sound  one;  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone  and  that  there 
is  a  religious  side  to  his  nature.  If  so,  he 
knows  he  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  accred- 
ited doctrinaires  of  his  fellow  Socialists  who 
have  gloried  in  their  matter-of-fact  teachings 
and  made  light  of  religion. 


President  Schurman  of 
Schmman  on  Cornell  University  is  be- 
EvilB  of  coming    an    active    partici- 

Sodalism.  pant  in  the    campaign 

against  Socialism.  In  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Cornell  Socialist  Club 
he  said: 

On  the  ethical  side  Socialism  claims  to  be  a 
gospel  of  justice.  But  what  is  justice?  If 
we  could  smash  the  present  industrial  system 
and  set  up  the  socialistic  regime  I  believe  that 
in  practice  it  would  produce  less  justice  for 
the  individual  members  of  society  than  the 
competitive  system  under  which  each  member 
of  the  economic  system  receives  as  compen- 
sation for  his  services  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct which  his  labor  creates.  Economic  jus- 
tice is  to  be  realized  to-day  not  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Socialism,  but  by  the  abolition  of 
special  privileges  and  the  opening  of  new 
avenues  of  opportunity.  In  this  connection 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  great  trust  cases  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
nation.  They  proclaim,  at  any  rate,  as  ideal 
the  end  of  monopoly  and  the  fair  play  to  com- 
petitors. 

The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
toiling  masses  is,  I  believe,  the  supreme  prob- 
lem of  our  age.  And  if  Socialism  is  the  only 
way  out,  future  generations,  regardless  of  all 
other  considerations,  may  set  up  a  socialistic 
commonwealth  in  which  all  capital  will  be 
owned  by  the  State,  all  persons  required  to 
work,  and   all  incomes  approximately  equal. 


But  what  moves  me  now  to  reject 
lutionary  proposal   is  my  convictio 
would  not  relieve  the  poor  of  theii 
while  it  would  destroy  the  well    b 
prosperity  of  all  other  classes  of 
munity. 

Why  does  poverty  exist  to-day? 
exists  because  nature  is  niggardly  ar 
man,  even  if  he  is  not  lazy  and  thri 
the  savage,  is  ignorant  of  the  my 
nature  and  unskillful  in  copying  1 
if  we  pulverize  the  institutions  oi 
society  and  set  up  a  socialistic  state,  ; 
fer  to  it  by  confiscation  all  capital 
in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  v 
would  come  to  the  poor  as  a  resu 
revolutionary  change?  Capital  doe- 
mit  of  hoarding  and  storing  and  sa 
Will  the  socialistic  state  create  anc 
late  capital  with  the  same  initiati 
prise  and  practical  genius  as  is  di: 
our  present  competitive  system  by  n 
ing  for  their  own  individual  gain? 
tory  of  all  paternalistic  government 
that  question  with  an  emphatic  and  i 
no. 

The  self-interest  of  individuals  h; 
all  the  capital  now  in  the  world, 
has  ever  shown  any  genius  for  ace 
capital ;  all  states  live  and  move 
their  being  by  spending.  Even  supi 
socialistic  state  should  do  better  t 
states,  it  would  never  rival  indivi< 
mated  by  self-interest  in  accumulate 
ital.  Consequently,  the  returns  frc 
engaged  in  production  would  be  sm 
now,  and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  ir 
to  see  the  earnings  now  known  as  in 
profits  disappear  altogether. 


Capital's 
Interest 
in  Labor. 


Cardinal  Parle} 
dent  that  the  c 
now  existing  bet 
ital  and  labor  mi 
be  adjusted  if  the 
would  make  his  employes'  inter* 
thoroughly  his  own.  Addressing 
intendents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Company,  on  January  28,  he  said : 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
from  time  to  time — and  of  course 
tion  of  capital  and  labor  is  too  larg 
enter  Upon  to-night,  and  you  on  : 
but  I  have  taken  occasion  once  in 
say  my  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
was  this: 

"That  a   fatherly  interest  and  s 
relation     between     employer    and 
would  solve  the  entire  difficulty  bel 
ital  and  labor. 


I 
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"As  they  stand  now  to-day,  in  a  large 
measure,  at  leas!,  they  look  lo  me  like  two 
galleries  of  statues,  facing  one  another,  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  with  one  another  whatever. 
no  lie,  no  bond,  each  one  independent  Very 
often  they  seem  to  be  standing  like  two  armies 
in  battle  array,  waiting  for  the  order  to  at- 
tack one  another, 

"That  should  not  be.  That  is  not  Ameri- 
can, That  is  no  civilization.  There  should 
be  a  sympathy  between  them.  The  employer 
ought  to  feel  that  he  is  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  when  a  severe  sickness  or  death 
comes  into  the  family  of  anjr  one  of  those  in 
his  employ,  he  should  step  in,  not  in  person. 
for  he  could  not  see  them  all,  but  by  ujs  ap- 
pointed representative,  and  let  the  company 
carry  its  sympathy  into  the  heart  of  that  fam- 
ily and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  the  world  and  not  mere  working 
machines  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  sweat  from 
and  the  last  particle  of  energy  out  of  their 
body.    That  is  my  idea  of  the  proper  rela- 


Raymond  Robins  expres- 
Robiiu  sed  himself   freely  regard- 

Attacks  'IB  the  fallacies  of  Social- 

SodallBni.  '^tn  while  speaking  in  Buf- 

falo, N.  Y„  on  January  25, 
Mr.  Robin  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement. 

"Socialism  is  a  philosophy  and  as  a  philo. 
sophy  it  has  an  indictment  of  the  social  order 
and  some  constructive  proposals,*'  said  Mr, 
Robins.  "It  is  g7  per  cent,  indictment  and 
three  per  cent,  constructive  proposals.  Most 
of  the  indictment  is  true  and  most  of  the  con- 
structive  proposals   wrong. 

"It  says  it  will  cure  all  the  ills.  It  may. 
But  I  want  some  specific  proposals.  It  is  all 
well  and  good  to  point  your  finger  at  sore 
spots.  Certain  things  are  wrong.  But  be. 
cause  they  are  wrong  it  doesn't  necessarily 
follow,  as  Socialists  would  make  us  believe, 
that  Socialism  provides  the  cure.  If  we'd 
have  Socialism  we  might  be  sore  all  over. 

"I  don't  believe  the  American  conscience 
will  stand  for  doctrines  which  lays  down  the 
dogma  that  we  are  not  subject  to  moral  in- 
fluences, but  are  all  the  time  working  for 
our  own  economic  gain.  There  is  no  hope. 
but  there  is  a  great  fund  for  hatred  in  the 
socialistic  propaganda.  And  that  hatred 
would  bring  about  a  division  of  the  people 
which,  if  it  became  permanent,  would  betray 
the  best  hopes  of  the  republic.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  will  agree  that  with  num- 
erous men  selfishness  is  the  dominating  mo- 
tive in  life,  but  there  are  few  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve, who  will  agree  that  most  men  are  not 
snhjtct   10  mora!   influences." 


Jay   W,    Fori 
"LtUm  bany,   N,  Y.,  in 

Not  a  before  the  Peoj 

Socialist."  declared  that  M 

instead  of  beini 
tific  Socialist"  had  been  preachin 
of  the  old  Populist  and  Greenbacl 

"Socialists,"  said  Mr.  Forrest, 
law  of  societary  development  to  co 
to  their  mental  vision  as  to  hide  all 
the  immense  field.  They  have  ii 
bent  of  their  minds  to  rebel  agaii 
of  a  moral  governor  or  govemmen 
(airs  of  men  in  this  world.  The 
ciety  as  a  vast,  senseless,  heartless 
ing  out  its  grists  in  a  regular  on 
ing  an  unchangeable,  foreordain 
without  memory  or  forecast.  T 
the  sentiments  of  fraternity,  of  t 
ness  of  the  rights  of  the  individ 
justice  of  man  to  man  in  this  wor 
of  this,  they  hold  that  all  the  n 
monopoly  and  economic  despotist 
unfolding  and  developing  into  a 
of  society,  when  it  will  be  bereft  ( 
sentiment  and  indirectly  of  all 
marriage,  the  family  or  home. 

"I  quote  four  books  used  by  t1 
national    committee    in    its    prop: 

"  'Feurbach,'  by  Frederick  Ei 
book  is  a  'critical  study  of  theolog 
osophy  from  the  Socialist  point 
'Man,'  said  Feurbach,  'has  no  oth 
fore  man.  Man  alone  is  our  god, 
our  judge,  our  redeemer,  our  lav 
there  is  no  salvation  but  by  man, 
man  be  done.    Hallowed  be  his  na 

"  The  Evolution  of  Man,"  b; 
Boelsche,  translated  by  Ernest  1 
'Strictly  up  to  date,  utilizing  facts 
since  Darwin's  death  yet  easy  to  1 

"  'The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind  a 
by  M,  H,  Fitch,  'A  most  interestii 
uable  argument,  starting  from  the 
accepted  writings  of  Darwin  and  S 
proving  that  mind  is  only  anothc 
life,  and  that  morals  are  the  neci 
duct  of  economic  conditions.' 

"  'Socialism  and  ^fode^^  Scien< 
rico  Fcrri,  In  this  book  Ferri  | 
the  logic  of  evolution  as  taught 
and   Spencer  leads   inevitably  to   E 

"After  reading  the  above  books 
Lunn  as  a  'doctor  of  divinity*  to  de 
genuine  Socialist  does  not  teach  t 
a  descendant  from  the  monkey  or 

"A  minister  of  the  Gospel,  e: 
'doctor  of  divinity,'  to  be  honest,  n 
the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  G 
eialisl  to  be  honest  must  defend 
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principle  of  Socialism,  'the  materialistic  inter- 
pretation of  history/  otherwise  called  the 
theory  of  economic  determinism,  according 
to  which  the  test  of  "Christian  morals — the 
Bible  itself — ^is  but  a  reflection  of  what  the 
ruling  class  wants.  How  long  can  the  Janus- 
faced  farce  go  on?" 


tality,  which  is  almost  invariably  due  to  some 
form  of  mal-nutrition  when  the  babe  is  de- 
prived of   natural   food." 


Control 
of  PnhUc 
Health. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, made  a  strong  plea  for 
State  and  National  control 
of  the  public  health  in  an 
address  to  the  Men's  Temple  Club,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"We  cannot  expect."  he  said,  "any  particu- 
lar consideration  from  our  national  lawmak- 
ers on  the  bill  until  the  people  first  stir  them- 
selves. Legislative  apathy  is  a  reflex  of  the 
apathy  of  the  people.  In  that  respect  you  all 
view  th^  question  of  public  health  as  the 
Arkansas  traveler  viewed  the  hole  in  his  roof. 

"National  control  of  public  health  may 
raise  the  cry  of  Socialism,"  and  the  doctor, 
"but  there  is  a  happy  distinction  between  So- 
cialism and  indifference  to  the  health  of  a 
community.  The  state  protects  us  from  for- 
eigners through  quarantine.  That  is  not  So- 
cialism. Why  should  not  the  state  also  pro- 
tect us  from  one  another?  By  preventing 
contagious  and  preventable  diseases,  particu- 
larly among  infants  under  one  year,  we  can 
raise  the  average  expectation  of  life  from  the 
present  thirty-three  years  given  us  by  the  mor- 
tality tables  to  fifty-three.  Personal  hygiene 
and  care  will  give  us  the  balance.  That  it 
can  be  done  is  shown  by  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  French  failed  not  because  of  lack  of 
engineers,  ability,  workmen,  or  machinery, 
but  because  of  disease.  We  made  the  zone 
sanitary  before  work  was  started,  and  now 
Panama  is  a  health  resort.  The  death  rate  is 
almost  nothing.  It  has  been  the  same  way  in 
the  army.  Japan  taught  the  world  a  lesson. 
In  previous  conflicts  many  more  men  died 
from  disease  than  from  bullets. 

"Most  diseases  are  avoidable.  In  the  near 
future  all  of  them  will  be.  I  prophesy  that  in 
twenty- five  years  we  will  be  able  to  fight 
cancer  intelligently,  as  we  now  fight  fever. 
In  the  meantime  we  will  stop  the  infant  mor- 


Councillor  J.  G.  B.  Stone 
of  Canterbury,  Eng.,  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Loti- 
don  Standard's  "Red  Per- 
il" symposium  on  January 
27.  In  his  article  on  the  dangers  of  Social- 
ism, he  said: 


Dangers 

of 

Socialism. 


With  the  fortresses  of  religion  dismantled, 
the  moral  army  disbanded,  and  the  national 
conscience  dead,  the  final  conquest  of  society 
could  be  successfully  achieved  with  little  or 
no  resistance,  for  when  that  day  comes  there 
will  be  neither  spirit  nor  purpose  left  to 
arouse  the  multitude.  I  know  I  shall  be  told 
that  these  contingencies  have  no  real  exis- 
tence outside  the  realm  of  my  own  disordered 
imagination — ^that,  even  supposing  them  to  be 
potential  factors  of  the  future,  the  period  is 
too  remote  for  any  immediate  anxiety. 

My  reply  is  that  no  one  can  say  how  far, 
or  to  what  extent,  the  present  structure  of 
society  has  been  and  is  being  undermined  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Socialists*  schools  of  the 
young  to-day.  or  what  will  be  the  crop  of 
"armed  men"  in  the  next  generation,  that  will 
spring  from  the  "dragon's  teeth"  sown  in 
this. 

That  liberty  for  which  we  have  sacrificed 
blood  and  treasure  in  every  part  of  the  world 
to  maintain  and  uphold,  and  which  we  have 
been  taught  from  infancy  to  cherish  as  the 
most  priceless  heirloom  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  forefathers,  in  these  latter  days  is  becom- 
ing a  much  greater  scourge  and  curse  than 
many  of  the  mediaeval  forms  of  oppression 
that  were  overthrown  in   its  name. 

Under  the  protection  of  this  most  precious 
palladium,  the  most  infamous  and  immoral 
doctrines  are  openly  advocated,  and  publicly 
expounded,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and 
any  attempt  to  restrict  the  province  of  such 
propaganda  to  the  confines  of  a  more  suitable 
or  less  dangerous  atmosphere  is  met  with  the 
howling  cry  that  the  "rights"  of  free  speech 
are  being  suppressed  and  the  "liberty"  of  the 
subject   interfered   with. 


Book 


Worth   Reading 
OOlvS      and   Otherwise 


Orthodox  Socialism,  By  James  Edward  Le 
Rossignol,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

"Orthodox  Socialism/'  is  the  title  of  a  re- 
cent contribution  to  the  literature  on  Social- 
ism by  James  Edward  Le  Rossignol,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
Denver.  Dr.  Le  Rossignol  undertakes  to 
criticize  the  two  pillars  of  Socialism — econom- 
ic determinism,  and  the  theory  of  value  and 
surplus  value.  The  author's  treatment  of  the 
economic  phases  of  Socialism  is  sound. 
Though  offering  nothing  new  to  disprove 
the  application  of  economic  determinism  to 
present  conditions,  he  shows  himself  familiar 
with  the  data  that  tends  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  Marx's  prediction  concerning  the  concen- 
tration of  industries  and  the  centralization  of 
wealth. 

In  other  respects  Dr.  Le  Rossignol's  work 
is  rather  disappointing.  His  criticism  of 
economic  determinism  is  weak.  He  shows 
that  he  has  not  grasped  the  subject  thorough- 
ly. For  instance  he  says,  "The  Marxian  con- 
ception of  history  is  commonly  called  histor- 
ical materialism,  but  in  its  essential  features 
it  is  not  at  all  materialistic." 

Dr.  Le  Rossignol  has  thus  missed  a  very 
essential  point.  He  points  out  the  influence 
that  Hegel  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  Marx, 
but  the  materialism  of  Fcuerbach  and  Marx's 
indebtedness  to  him  is  left  unmentioned.  Dr. 
Le  Rossignol's  work  proves  the  fact  that  for 
a  proper  understanding  of  Socialism  not  only 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  economics 
is  necessary,  but  also  some  knowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  of  philosophy.  Socialism  pre- 
sents a  new  philosophy  of  life.  He  who  has 
not  studied  it  thoroughly  enough  to  recognize 
its  essentially  materialistic  nature,  has  not 
convinced  himself  of  the  real  dangers  of  So- 
cialism. 

In    the   review   of    Father   Gruender's  book 
(supra.)    on   psychology,   the   relation   of  his- 


toric  materialism   to  philosophic    materialism 
is   more   fully  set  forth. 


Psychology  without  a  Soul.  By  Hubert 
Gruender,  S.  J.  St.  Louis;  B.  Herder.  Price 
$1.00  net. 

Scholastic  philosophy  has  been  relegated  to 
the  scrap  heap  of  the  past,  according  to  pop- 
ular scientists  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  soul 
because  it  has  not  been  found  by  means  of 
the  dissecting  knife.  Father  Gruender's  book 
presents  conclusive  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
scholastic  philosophy  is  by  no  means  antiqua- 
ted but  is  the  chief  stumbling  block  in  the 
path  of  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the 
day. 

"We  live  in  an  era  of  materialism,"  says 
Father  Gruender.  "Psychology,  that  very 
science  which  of  its  nature  is  calculated  to 
'set  free  the  spirit'  from  the  thraldom  of 
matter,  has  taken  a  materialistic  turn,  in  that 
it  has  come  to  discard  the  soul..  Modem 
psychology  is  essentially  a  psychology  without 
a  soul." 

The  substantiality,  simplicity  and  spiritual- 
ity of  the  soul  and  free  will,  are  the  four 
points  that  Father  Gruender  arrays  against 
materialism.  Throughout,  the  author  adheres 
to  the  scholastic  method  of  treating  a  sub- 
ject. By  the  status  questions  Father  Gruen- 
der clears  up  the  terms  he  uses  and  shows 
how  confusion  of  terms  has  been  a  pitfall  to 
materialistic  philosophers..  Those  who  have 
had  a  scholastic  training  will  find  Father 
Gruender's  book  an  especially  valuable  work, 
while  all  interested  in  metaphysical  studies 
will  find  a  most  difficult  department  of  meta- 
physics treated  in  an  exceptionally  lucid  man- 
ner. 

There  is  however,  another  feature  of  this 
book  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  stu- 
dent of  sociology  who  has  been  brought  in 
contact  with  the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  will 
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have  come  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  economic  theories  are  advanced  but 
a  new  philosophy  of  life.  Historic  material- 
ism cannot  be  separated  from  philosophical 
materialism.  **Every  form  of  being  is  mat- 
ter," says  Engels.  This  same  Socialist  lumin- 
ary, in  relatmg  his  and  Marx's  conversion  to 
Feuerbach's  materialism,  declares  that  it  now 
became  a  question  of  '^harmonizing  with  and 
of  building  up  upon  this  materialistic  basis 
the  science  of  society,  i.  e.,  the  substance  of 
the  so-called  historical  and  philosophical 
sciences."  Therefore,  from  this  "materialis- 
tic basis"  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Social- 
ism, the  Materialistic  Conception  of  History, 
was  evolved. 

Accordingly,  he  who  would  oppose  Social- 
ism most  effectively  must  combat  its  material- 
istic philosophy.  Father  Gruender's  book 
supplies  him  with  the  necessary  material  for 
exposing  the  fallacies  of  the  materialistic 
monism   of   Socialism. 

-II- 

The  Obedience  of  Christ.  By  Henry  C. 
Schuyler.  S.  T.  L.  Philadelphia:  Peter 
Reilly. 

"Christ,  the  pioneer  of  Socialists,  the  first 
to  raise  the  banner  of  revolt,"  is  the  distorted 
interpretation  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  Son 
of  God  that  we  find  in  Socialist  literature. 
The  Call,  publishing  an  article  by  Joshua 
Wanhope,  declares  it  "has  no  use  for  this 
rant,  cant,  and  fustion  of  his  'holiness'  and 
immaculate  qualities"  Then  the  following 
is  added:  "Christ,  the  democrat,  the  agita- 
tor, the  revolutionary,  the  rebel,  the  bearer  of 
the  red  flag — yes,  we  can  understand  that 
figure." 

Such  blasphemies  from  Socialist  sources  are 
more  than  counteracted  in  this  extremely 
readable  little  book.  The  chapter  on  the 
obedience  of  Christ  to  the  State  rips  into 
shreds  the  Socialist  contention  that  Christ 
agitated  against  the  established  order.  We 
quote  a   paragraph: 

"From  the  very  beginning  of  His  public 
ministry  He  carefully  avoided  every  word  or 
act  that  might  be  construed  as  hostile  to  the 
Roman  rule.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
being  brought  prominently  before  the  people. 
His  Mission  as  Messiah  made  this  publicity 
unavoidable.  The  miracles  that  He  worked, 
the  many  words  of  comfort  and  advice  that 


He  gave  to  those  who   followed 
most   lovable   personality   and    H 
discourses  at  once  won  Him  the  h< 


The    Socialist    Movement,    By 
MacDonald.    M.  P.    New  York  a 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

A  portrait  artist  may  reprodt 
features  of  his  subject  without  g 
likeness.  In  depicting  Socialism 
Donald  is  such  an  artist.  He  is  1 
ist  who  caters  to  the  vanity  of  a 
lady  whose  portrait  he  is  pain' 
will  be  some  likeness  in  the  port 
blemishes  are  left  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald's  pen-picture  c 
is  not  even  an  approximate  like 
merely  his  conception  of  Socialis 
cated  by  himself  and  his  friends 
dependent  Labor  Party.  Such  Ei 
orities  as  Belfort  Bax  and  H.  K 
look  upon  Mr.  MacDonald  as  a 
The  writer  of  this  review,  in  inte 
prominent  Socialists,  both  at  the  i 
headquarters  at  Brussels  and  in  tl 
the  Vorwaerts  in  Berlin,  was  tc 
Socialism  of  the  Independent  L 
was  now  "half-baked,"  but  that  ^ 
cnce  it  would  become  revolutior 
tendencies. 

Mr.  MacDonald  in  his  book  ( 
doctrine  of  economic  determinism 
him!  However,  when  he  tries  tc 
it  is  not  essential  to  Socialism,  1 
very  unconvincing.  The  author  z 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  cl 
as  one  of  the  essential  tenets  of  5 

Mr.  MacDonald's  book  cannot 
as  a  standard  work  on  Socialism, 
placed   on   a  par    with    Edward 
work,   "The    Prerequisites   of    So 
the  Task  of  Social  Democracy." 
are  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  w 
ditional   theories  of   scientific   So 
neither  is  an  epitome  of  Socialism 
day.    MacDonald's     and     Bernst< 
however,  are  not  similar.    Bernstc 
Materialistic     Conception     of     H 
Marx's  Theory  of  Value,  the   foi 
scientific     Socialism.    MacDonald 
that    the    former   theory   is   not 
Socialism. 
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The  Initiative  and  Referendum.  By  James 
Boyle.  Cohimbus,  O. :  R.  H.  Smythe.  Price 
JO  cents. 

In  this  book  a  mass  of  data  is  arrayed 
against  Direct  Legislation.  The  author  shows 
how  the  system  failed  in  Switzerland.  *Mr. 
Boyle  also  considers  the  system  at  work  in 
those  States  in  which  it  has  been  adopted. 

"We  do  not  need  any  more  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum/*  he  says.  "The  sam- 
ples we  have  had  are  enough.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  tne  system  is  not  only  a 
failure  as  an  effective  and  satisfactory  instru- 
ment of  Democratic  government,  but  that  it 
is  full  of  vicious  possibilities.  The  day  that 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  is  engrafted  on 
the  Federal  Constitution — which  God  forbid — 
will  be  recorded  in  history  as  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  American  Republic." 


The  Pastor  and  Socialism.  By  Rev.  Joseph 
Husslein,  S.  J.  New  York:  The  America 
Press. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  development  of  an 
address  before  a  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Round  Table  of  Priests  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. No  doubt,  Father  Husslein's  pamphlet 
is  exceedingly  timely.  The  Catholic  work- 
ingman  should  find  in  his  pastor  a  person  who 
has  some  sympathy  for  his  economic  aspira- 
tions in  the  United  States.  It  is  high  time 
for  clergymen  of  all  denominations  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  social  problem  and 
above  all,  with  the  destructive  tendencies  of 
Socialism.  Father  Husslein's  pamphlet  serves 
this  purpose  and  may  be  read  profitably  by 
clergymen   of   all   denominations. 


Millionism  vs.  Socialism.  By  H.  Slack 
Worthington.  New  York:  The  Shapespeare 
Press. 


This  book  advocates  the  checking  of  pri- 
vate monopoly  and  defends  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  of  individual  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. In  orded  to  destroy  monopoly,  th^ 
author  advocates  the  following:  (i)  A  pen- 
alty tax  of  $100  a  year  for  a  $100,000  resi- 
dential piece  of  proyerty;  (2)  Same  penalty 
for  an  owner  holding  natural  sites  out  of  use, 
if  an  offer  of  use,  deemed  reasonable  by  the 
Court,  should  be  refused;  (3)  Single  hold- 
er of  real  estate  to  pay  at  a  rate  of  $1,000  on 
a  rent  roll  of  $100,000;  (4)  Industry  doing 
business  of  $1,000,000  a  month  to  pay  $10,000 
penalty;  (5)  No  single  individual  to  inherit 
more  than  $25,000,000   from  one  testator. 

"Monopoly,"  says  the  author,  "is  either  de- 
sirable and  beneficial  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is, 
then  Socialism,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
monopoly,  should  be  established.  If  it  is  not- 
desirable  and  beneficial,  then  support  for  any 
system  that  will  eradicate  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  diminish  wealth  accumulation  is  cer- 
tainly advisable." 

-II- 

Socialism  and  Private  Property.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:    Harvard  Socialist  Club. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  first  number  of  a  ser- 
ies of  Harvard  Socialist  Tracts.  It  is  at- 
tempted to  bring  home  the  distinction  thai 
Socialism  would  abolish  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  only.  Socialism  is 
represented,  not  as  an  authoritive  chart  of 
theories  but  as  a  mass  of  thought  and  achieve- 
ment of  Socialists.  The  Harvard  Socialist 
Club  is  evidently  composed  of  "Parlor  Social- 
ists." To  them  Socialism  is  governmental 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  It  is  thus  that 
the  "Parlor"  variety  of  Socialists  drifts  far 
from  the  basic  doctrines  of  his  Marxian  mas- 
ters. 
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9lnnouncement 


What  Socialism  Means  to  Me 

A  Socialist  physician  in  Ohio  recently  wrote  to  us  demanding  the 
privilege  of  "telling  the  truth  about  Socialism"  in  the  pages  of  The 
Common  Cause.  He  asserted  that  we  had  misrepresented  Socialists — 
that  we  had  made  them  responsible  for  doctrines  which  they  did  not  hold — 
that  we  had  charged  them  with  faults  of  which  they  were  not  guilty. 
From  the  tone  of  his  letter  it  was  quite  apparent  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  we  would  accept  his  proposition,  but  we  immediately  told  him  to  "go 
ahead"  and  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way,  and  we  would  use  it  without 
changing  so  much  as  a  mark  of  punctuation.  This  we  shall  do,  and  the 
article  will  appear  in  May,  accompanied  by  some  interesting  comments  by 
the  Managing  Editor.  If  you  do  not  read  this  feature,  you  will  miss 
something  that  you  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  Red  Peril 

For  several  months  The  London  Standard  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  detailing  the  spread  of  Socialism — ^the  Red  Peril — in 
Great  Britain.  Day  by  day^  different  phases  of  this  question  have  been 
discussed  in  this  great  newspaper  by  men  who  were  thoroughly  capable 
of  exposing  the  fallacies  and  indicating  the  dangers  of  the  Marxian  move- 
ment. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editors  of  The  Standard,  we  have 
secured  copies  of  each  of  these  articles,  and,  beginning  in  May,  we  shall 
reprint  enough  of  this  material  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Common 
Cause  an  opporttmity  to  know  what  English  journalists  are  doing  to 
combat  the  destructive  theories  of  Socialism. 

The  Ethical  Menace  of  Socialism 

Among  the  most  active  workers  in  the  anti-Socialist  movement  in 
England  is  G.  W.  De  Tunzclmann,  the  author  of  "The  Superstition  Called 
Socialism,  "one  of  the  best  books  for  the  propagandist  that  has  ever  been 
published  of  late.  When  we  state,  therefore,  that  Mr.  De  Tunzelmann 
has  prepared  two  articles  for  The  Common  Cause,  under  the  general  title 
of  The  Double  Menace  of  Socialism,  our  readers  will  know  that  there  is 
an  intellectual  treat  in  store  for  them.  The  first  of  these  articles — The 
Ethical  Menace  of  Socialism — will  appear  in  May  and — take  our  word  for 
it! — it  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 

Efficiency  and  Oar  Social  Problems 

The  Efficiency  articles  will  be  continued  in  May.  So.  too,  will  the 
articles,  Solving  Our  Social  Problems,  a  series  in  which  the  readers  of 
The  Common  Cause  are  told  just  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are 
doing  to  carry  out  a  constructive  social  reform  program.  Socialism  cries 
for  Revolution.  It  asserts  that  conditions  are  becoming  more  hopeless 
every  day — ^that  the  world  is  rushing  into  bankruptcy  at  lightning-express 
speed.  Fortunately,  these  charges  are  not  true.  The  world  progresses 
by  Evolution  and  not  by  Revolution,  and  we  are  not  standing  still — ^nor 
going  backwards — as  these  articles  will  show  you. 

THESE  AND  MANY  OTHER  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  WILL 

HELP  TO  MAKE  THE  COMMON   CAUSE  FOR  MAY 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ENTERTAINING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE 

NUMBERS   WE  HAVE  YET    PUBLISHED. 

Ask  your  newsdealer  to  save  a  copy  for  you,  or — better  still — send 
us  $2.00  for  a  year's  subscription.  We  have  a  few  back  numbers  left — 
not  many,  but  enough  for  you  to  get  a  complete  file  of  The  Common 
Cause  if  you  speak  quickly. 
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Solving  Our  Social  Problems 

By  John  R.  Meader 

he  Socialist  contention  is  true,  everything  in  this  country  is  tending  to- 
tpeless  bankruptcy.  Marx  predicted  that  this  would  happen — not  in 
1  alone  but  throughout  the  world.  It  was  his  prophesy  that  the  worker 
ined  to  sink  steadily  into  deeper  depths  of  degradation  until  the  day  of 
flution  dazvned,  and  his  devotees  are  doing  their  best  to  make  the  people 
that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  such  an  as- 
n,  we  have  merely  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Sense,  for  any  per- 
}  hcts  eyes  that  can  see  knozvs  that  there  is  today  no  such  misery  as  Marx 
\.  We  are  still  far  from  the  ideal  set  for  us  by  the  Golden  Rule,  but  we 
Ang  in  timt  direction.  Each  ill  that  is  remedied — each  wrong  that  is 
ght — brings  us  nearer  to  it.  If  you  have  saturated  your  mind  unth  the 
ies  of  Socialism,  you  may  be  inclined  to  question  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
t  zvhen  you  have  read  the  facts  that  have  been  assembled  in  this  scries  of 
you  will  look  at  things  differently. — The  Editors. 


lot  necessary  that  we  should 
ife  through  the  smoked  glasses 
ism  to  see  that  all  is  not  well 
world.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
ook  further  than  our  everyday 
res  to  witness  misery  that  is 
ding — to  realize  that  there  are 
t  justly  demand  relief.  That 
ditions  exist,  nobody  can  deny, 
alism  has  made  good  use  of  this 
liaping  an  appeal  for  more  uni- 
stice  that  seldom  fails  to  touch 
s  of  the  sympathetic. 

y  logical,  too,  is  the  argument 
lich    Socialism    supplements    its 


appeal  to  the  human  heart.  If  such  un- 
fortunate conditions  exist,  it  is  our  duty 
to  remedy  them,  and  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Sympathy  is  not  enough. 
We  must  act  and  act  at  once. 

The  weakness  in  the  position  of  Social- 
ism is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  persists  in 
looking  at  things  from  the  wrong  point 
of  view.  Instead  of  finding  a  proper 
perspective,  it  studies  the  canvass  of  life 
from  such  close  range  that  it  loses  all 
sense  of  proportions.  By  magnifying 
the  abuses  that  are  near  at  hand,  it  en- 
deavors to  give  the  impression  that  Marx 
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was  correct  when  he  asserted  that  our 
present  social  system  was  rotten  to  the 
core,  and  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
look  for  relief  that  did  not  afford  the 
collective  ownership  of  all  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  art  of  creating  social  discord 
and  engendering  class  hatred,  the  Social- 
ist propagandists  are  past  masters.  They 
are  ever  ready  to  criticise  and  condemn. 
No  matter  how  small  a  grievance  may  be, 
it  is  twisted  and  turned  and  exaggerated 
until  it  is  capable  of  being  exploited  as  a 
horrible  example  of  "capitalist  oppres- 
sion,'*  and  so  pursue  their  campaign  of 
destruction,  hoping  that  by  inciting  the 
basest  passions  of  the  "proletariate**  they 
may  induce  them  to  rise  in  revolt  against 
the  government  and  so  pave  the  way  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  present  so- 
cial order. 

Making  Burden's  Lighter, 

Fortunately  for  the  safety  of  the  Re- 
public, there  never  has  been  a  period  in 
the  world's  history  in  which  greater 
progress  has  been  made  in  modifying — if 
not  eliminating — the  burdens  that  the 
poorer  classes  have  borne  for  so  long  a 
time.  Thus,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  evils  against  which  Socialists  inveigh 
so  bitterly  are  not  new  evils.  Many  of 
them  have  existed  for  generations,  if  not 
for  centuries,  and  if  they  now  seem  more 
indefensible,  it  is  because  our  intenser 
ideal  of  human  brotherhood  compels  us 
to  view  life  with  greater   scrutiny. 

If  the  indictment  of  Socialism  was 
justified,  and  we  were  doing  nothing  to 
improve  conditions  for  the  worker  and 
the  poor,  the  outlook  would  certainly  be 
a  hopeless  one,  but  when  we  realize  that 
— while    Socialism    is    doing    practically 


nothing  but  denouncing,  slandering,  and 
insulting  humanity  in  season  and  out  of 
season — we  are  working  steadily  toward 
the  solution  of  our  social  problems, 
we  begin  to  see  that  there  is  little  justifi- 
cation for  the  charge  that  our  civilization 
is  a  failure. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
world's  material  progress  can  be  found 
than  the  labor's  advancement  during  tfae 
past  century.  Today  public  oiNuion 
stands  solidly  for  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  ideal  of  the  "fair  day's  pay**  and 
so  insistant  are  we  becoming  that  the 
workman  shall  receive  a  just  remunera- 
tion that  the  movement  for  the  adoption 
of  minimum  wage  laws  is  rapidly  as- 
suming the  proportions  of  a  popular  de- 
mand. 

The  Maximum  Wage. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  we  should  have  to  go  back 
no  further  than  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  find  an  act  of  the 
Court    of    Massachusetts — "to    Prevent 
Monopoly     and     Oppression  " — ^u  n  d  e  r 
which  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  of  that 
State  were  permitted  to  adopt  maximuv^ 
wage  schedules.     Newburyport  was  one 
of  the  towns  in  which  such  a  scale  of 
prices    was    adopted,    the   wages   th*^^ 
agreed  upon  being: 

Carpenters 5  shillings  4  pence    per    ^^^ 

Calkers 6  "  ** 

Day  Laborers,  ,. 

not    found 4  "  " 

Day  Laborers,  «« 

found 3  "  "  ^4 

Joiners 4  "      8  pence      "  *- 

Masons 6 

While  this  law  prohibited  an  empl^^-^ 
er  from  giving  more  than  the  specif^ 
sum  per  day,  no  effort  was  made  to  p^^ 
vent  him  from  paying  the  lowest  w^0^^ 
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at  which  the  laborer  could  be  induced 
to  work.  Between  this  condition  and 
the  minimum  wage  agitation  with  which 
VfC  are  now  familiar  there  is  a  contrast 
that  speaks  eloquently  of  one  phase  of 
c>ur  social  progress. 

Forbidden  to   Organize, 

Xn  England,  the  position  of  the  laboi- 

c      at  the  beginning  of  the   nineteenth 

century  was  more  distressing  than  it  has 

ev-^i  been   in   this   country.     Forbidden 

l>y     law  to  establish  any  safeguard  in  the 

'o»~«ii  of  organization  for  his  own  pro- 

*^<^tion,  the  employers  found  it  no  dif- 

5iev»lt  matter  to  take  advantage  of  the 

**^**kers.    The  result  was  a  condition  of 

*^tairs  that  was  almost  barbaric.    If  the 

*^^p!oyer  paid  the  rate  of  wage  agreed 

^t*on  in  money,  or  even  in  "truck,"  he 


was  under  no  further  responsibilities, 
and  as  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  in  many  trades  was  begin- 
ning to  make  it  possible  for  women  and 
children  to  perform  the  duties  which 
hitherto  had  fallen  only  upon  men,  an 
employer  was  able  to  make  the  work- 
man accept  terms  that  made  proper 
sustenance  for  him  impossible. 

Could   Work  or  Starve, 

Under  existing  conditions,  however, 
there  was  no  redress.  The  work  was 
offered,  and,  if  not  accepted  at  the  em- 
ployer's terms,  the  laborer  had  the  alter- 
native of  starving.  Accordingly,  wages 
were  steadily  reduced,  while  the  hours 
of  toil  were  lengthened,  until,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  was 
the  state  of  things: 


SDlAIXi;  OIK  SOCIAI.  I'KOIiLKMS 


A  Dirty  Ha}}  in  -Lung  Block." 


Thf  UilwrtT  was  [,  i)  proliibilcd  fi 
fonniii};  jiroUciive  i:oml)inaiioiis ; 
compelled  to  work  sixtwii  Imurs  mil 
^icli  iwi-iHy-finir,  (,^1  forced  to  aoc 
as  rccoiiipcnst:  wagt-s  wliicli 
inaOeijimtt  to  pruvidf  ilic  mvcssitiin 
life,  and.  as  tliniigh  these  cmnliti 
were  not  sufficiently  "ppressive. 
employers  were  perniitted  In  make  j 


I1..II 


I01 


■vals. 


"truck,"  and  cniild  diargi-  iinvrcsi  ; 
thf  rate  of  2(V»  pi-r  cent,  per  anniuu  •< 
all  ca>li  advances  made  to  the  iiceil 
worker.  A,,,.arenlly.  this  was  ihe  tiiii 
when   Marx  >hoiild  have  aiijK'ared  wit 


his  d..ctri 
haired. 


I  list  e; 
!;iriictio; 


of  ^ 


that  the  historian  can  never 
enii  too  highly.  Realizing  that 
these  conditions  were  due  to  the  lack  of 
united  effort,  they  proceeded — despite 
the  law — to  organize  new  combinations. 
M  first,  these  associations  were  merely 
"friendly  societies,"  ostensibly  formed 
to  proviile  aid  fur  the  men  in  times  of 
sickness,  or  other  misfortune,  but  back 
of  this  purpf)se  there  was  the  beginning 
of  the  peaceful  revolution  that  was  to 
rescue  labor  from  the  mire  of  degrada- 
tion into  which  it  had  been  driven. 

/;{ji7y  Trade  Unions. 

When  the  members  of  these  associa- 
tions met  at  the  taverns  to  pay  their 
regular  dues,  nothing  in  their  actions  in- 
dicated that  the  prntective  movement 
was  a  shield  for  "ulterior"  motives,  but 
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FociNtJn  in  the  Old   Tenement. 


on  dark  nights,  wlicii  they  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  moors  nr  [waty  wastes, 
the  friendly  societies  bocame  the  trade 
unions,  with  a  well-defined  prngram  for 
constructive  work,  bailed  upon  a  cam- 
paign of  education.  This  dual  exist- 
ence continued  until  1824,  by  which  time 
public  opinion  had  bectmie  sufficienliy 
aroused  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws 
pennitting  combinations  of  working  men 
for  the  purixjse  of  incrcasiny  wages  and 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  Will  the 
Socialist  contend  that  the  conditions  of 
the  worker  today  show  no  improvement 
over  those  which  existed  in  1824? 

In  Colonial  Doys. 

In  America — in  colonial  ilays — labor 
to  some  degree  regulalol  itself,  and  if  the 
hours  of  toil  were  long,  the  work  was 


performed  imder  conditions  which  mini- 
mized the  injurioiK  effects.  In  later 
years,  when  the  factory  came  to  take 
the  place  which  had  Ijcen  occupied  by 
household  industrj-  and  the  small  work- 
shop, the  necessity  of  reducing  the  hours 
of  labor  began  to  be  felt  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer  a  century  ago  was 
an  enviable  one.  even  in  the  United 
States.    As  McMaster  tells  us : 


irayci 


Century  Ago. 


"His  house  was  meaner,  his  food 
coarser,  his  clothing  was  of  a  commoner 
stuff,  his  wages  lower,  and  his  hours 
of  daily  labor  far  longer  than  those  of 
the  men  who  in  our  time  perform  like 
service."     Down  to  the  opening  of  the 


0-date   Accommodationa  in  "tAodti 
Tenement*." 
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th  century  a  farm  hand  was 
,00   a   monjh.     A   strong    boy 

had  for  $1.00  a  month.  Wo- 
o  went  out  to  service  received 

year.  Type  setters  were  given 
r  day.  A  woman  by  hard  work 
•inning  wheel  could  make  twelve 
-  day.  The  hours  of  work  were 
irise  to  sunset,  and,  as  the  sun 
r  and  set  earlier  in  the  Winter 
Summer,  wages  in  December 
e-third  less  than  in  July,  On 
ances  it  was  only  by  the  strict- 
)my  that  a  mechanic  could  keep 
ren  from  starvation  and  himself 
1. 


>> 


Poor  Debtor  Acts. 

er  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
ly  be  obtained  from  a  study  of 
inal  laws  that  existed  up  to  less 
century  ago.  In  the  United 
:or  example,  the  law  permitted 
ght  practically  be  termed  life 
ment  for  debt.  Thus,  a  man 
;  arrested  upon  the  complaint  of 
)r  was  lodged  in  jail  and  kept 
itil  the  indebtedness  was  paid, 
^as  not  until  the  passage  of  the 
jbtor  Acts  that  this  evil  was 
1.  It  has  been  estimated  that — 
s  1829 — in  Massachusetts.^  New 
d  Pennsylvania  alone,  more  than 
housand  persons  were  in  prison 
of  non-payment  of  debts,  most 
being  for  small  amounts.  John 
,  in  his  book,  "Organized  La- 
itcs  that  the  average  per  capita 
ncss  of  1,085  prisoners  con- 
a  Philadelphia  prison  was  less 
^.oo.  Yet  this  was  but  a  little 
m  ei.c:hty  years  ago. 

00 r  of  England  were  not  only 
to  all  the  abuses  of  imprison- 
-  debt,  but  all  penalties  were  so 
lat  those  who,  driven  bv  starva- 


tion, were  caught  violating  the  statutes 
against  poaching  and  pilfering,  seldom 
escaped  with  their  lives. 

"In  1769,"  according  to  Blackstone, 
"among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than 
160  have  been  declared  to  be  felonies 
without  benefit  of  clergy. "  These  actions 
included  various  offences  that  would 
properly  be  classed  under  the  general 
term  of  "poaching,"  which  punished  with 
death  the  unauthorized  person  who  "ap- 
peared where  hares  were  kept,"  or  who 
invaded  the  boundary  hedges  and  fences 
of  deer  parks,  etc.  The  law  punished 
so  indiscriminately  that  children  of 
twelve  years  were  executed  without 
mercy  for  trivial  offences. 

The   Pauper  Children. 

In  fact,  there  was  little  S)mipathy  for 
childhood  in  "Merrie  England,"  until 
well  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  Gibbins  said,  in 
"Industry  in  England": 

"The  manufacturers  largely  employed 
pauper  children.  The  mill  owners  sys- 
tematically communicated  with  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  who  arranged  a  day 
for  the  inspection  of  pauper  children. 
Those  chosen  by  the  manufacturer  were 
then  conveyed  in  wagons  or  canal-boats 
to  their  destination  and  from  that  mo- 
ment were  doomed  to  slavery.  Some- 
times regular  traffickers  would  take  the 
place  of  the  manufacturers  and  transfer 
a  number  of  children  to  a  factory  dis- 
trict and  there  keep  them,  generally  in 
some  dark  cellar,  till  they  could  hand 
them  over  to  some  mill  owner  in  want 
of  hands,  who  would  come  and  examine 
the  children  as  to  their  height,  strength, 
and  bodily  capacities,  exactly  as  did  the 
slave  owner  in  American  markets.  Af- 
ter that  these  children  were  simply  at  the 
mercy  of  their  owner — ^nominally  as  ap- 
prentices, but  in  reality — as  mere  slaves 
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who  got  no  wages  and  whom  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  clothe  and  feed  properly 
because  they  were  so  cheap  and  their 
places  could  be  so  easily  supplied.  .  .  . 
Their  treatment  was  most  inhuman. 
The  hours  of  their  labor  was  limited 
only  by  exhaustion  after  many  modes 
of  torture  had  been  unavailingly  applied 
to  force  continued  work.  Illness  was  no 
excuse.  No  child  was  accounted  ill  un- 
til it  was  positively  impossible  to  force 
him  to  continue  to  labor Child- 
ren were  often  worked  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  by  day  and  night.  On  Sundays 
they  were  made  to  clean  machinery." 

Child  Labor  in  England. 

Alfred,  in  "The  History  of  the  Fac- 
tory Movement,"  tells  a  similar  story: 

"In  stench,  in  heated  rooms,  amid  the 
constant  whirling  of  a  thousand  wheels, 
little  fingers  and  little  feet  were  kept 
in  ceaseless  action,  forced  into  unnatural 


Improved  Tmement. 


Sink  in   Old-Stytt    Tenement 
PImnbing  Conntction*. 

activity  by  lows  of  the  heavy 
feet  of  the  merciless  overlooki 
infliction  of  bodily  pain  by  i: 
invented  by  the  sharpened  in 
insatiable  selfishness.  .  .  .  ' 
fed  upon  the  coarsest  food,  ■ 
the  same  which  served  for  t 
their  masters.  They  slept  by 
in  relays  in  filthy  beds  which  ■ 
cool,  for  one  set  of  children 
to  sleep  in  them  as  soon  as 
had  gone  to  their  daily,  or  ni 

A   Hot-Bed  of  Conlag 

There  was  often  no  discrimina 
sexes  and  diseases  and  miser 
in  a  hot-bed  of  contagion.  .  . 
times  these  miserable  beings  ti 
away.  To  prevent  this,  irons 
etted  on  their  ankles,  with 
reaching;  up  to  the  hips — and 
men,  girls  and  boys  were  cot 
work  and  to  sleep  in  these  chr 
died  and  were  secretly  buriei 
lest  people  should  notice  the  ' 
graves.     Many  committed  su- 
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npare  these  conditions  with  those 
now  exist  and  it  will  be  possible 
in  an  approximately  correct  idea 
:  distance  we  have  travelled  toward 
)lution  of  the  child  labor  problem. 
lis  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
:ions  today  are  beyond  criticism, 
a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  that 
labor  should  not  be  so  restricted  by 
y  enforced  laws  that  it  would  be 
:)ited  in  all  industries  during  the 
r  years  of  childhood,  yet  when  we 
ist  the  terrible  pictures  that  Gib- 
nd  Alfred  paint,  even  the  most  red- 
pponent  of  child  labor  is  compel- 
>  admit  that  we  have  here  another 
ice  of  conspicuous  social  progress. 

The  Housing  Problem, 

t  housing  problem  has  also  come  to 
burning  one,  both  in  Europe  anl 
ica,  during  the  past  half-century. 
Octavia  Hill  was  the  London  pio- 
in  tenement  reform.  In  1864,  she 
aded  John  Ruskin  to  purchase  a 
of  property  which  included  a  num- 
f  neglected  tenements,  promising 
hat  the  rents  would  make  the  ex- 
ent  a  profitable  one.  As  a  social 
ner,  the  idea  appealed  to  Ruskin. 
atched  Miss  Hill's  plan  with  inter- 
iid  the  result  was  so  satisfactory 
le  later  assisted  her  to  devote  he** 
•  that  work.  She  purchased  build- 
:hat  were  badly  out  of  repair,  es- 
ly  those  occupied  by  very  poor  peo- 
Thc  houses  were  then  put  in  order, 
if  the  tenants  proved  themselves 
Ic  of  taking  care  of  them,  new  con- 
[ices  were  introduced. 


c    first   "model   (hvclling'       in     the 

(1  States  was  erec*ted  less  than  forty 

ai/o   in    New   York   Citv     bv     the 

linen's    TTonie    Association,    a    soci- 


ety organized  by  the  Society  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  yet  this 
soon  became  one  of  the  worst  tenements 
in  the  city,  so  crude  were  the  ideas  of 
that  day.  What  conditions  must  have 
been  in  the  large  cities  prior  to  that  time 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  if  Dr. 
John  H.  Griscom  had  not  given  us  so 
graphic  an  under-pictur  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor  in  1845  • 

In  New  York   Cellars, 

"The  most  offensive  places  of  resi- 
dence are  the  cellars,"  he  said.*  **It  is 
almost  impossible  when  contemplating 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
poor  who  inhabit  these  holes,  to  main- 
tain the  proper  degree  of  calmness  req- 
uisite for  a  thorough  inspection  of  their 
miseries,  and  sound  judgment  respecting 
them.  You  must  descend  to  them;  you 
must  feel  the  blasts  of  foul  air  as  it 
meets  your  face  on  opening  the  door; 
you  must  grope  in  the  dark,  or  hesitate 
until  your  eyes  become  accustomed  to 
the  gloomy  place,  to  enable  you  to  find 
your  way  through  the  entry  over  the 
broken  floor,  the  boards  of  which  are 
protected  from  your  tread  by  half  an 
inch  of  hard  dirt;  you  must  inhale  the 
suffocating  vapor  of  the  heated  rooms, 
and  in  the  dim  recesses  endeavor  to  find 
the  inmates  by  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
or  chance  to  see  their  figures  moving  be- 
tween you  and  the  flickering  light  of  a 
window,  coated  with  dirt  and  festooned 
with  cob-webs — or,  if  in  search  of  an 
invalid — take  care  that  you  do  not  fall 
full  length  upon  the  bed  with  her,  by 
stumbling  against  the  bundle  of  rags  and 
straw  dignified  by  that  name,  lying  upon 
the  floor,  under  the  window,. if  window 
there  is ;  and  all  this  and  much  more  be- 
yond the  reach  of  my  pen  must  be  felt 
and  seen  ere  you  can  appreciate  in  its 
full  force  the  mournful  and  disgusting 
conditions  in  which  thousands  of  the  sub- 
iects  of  our  Government  pass  their 
lives." 


*  "Sanitary  Condition." 
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If  the  cellars  were  indescribably  vile, 
however,  plenty  of  the  tenements  were 
not  much  better,  and  many  years  passed 
before  great  improvements  were  made 
in  the  methods  of  housing  those  whose 
meagre  wage  compelled  them  to  dwell 
where  the  rent  was  cheapest.  Today, 
however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
dwelling  place  that  resembled  the  dis- 
ease-breeding spot  described  by  Dr.  Gris- 
com,  and,  as  will  be  shown  in  Subsequent 
articles,  the  work  of  the  tenement  house 
commissioners,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
charity  organizations,  have  already  ac- 
complished such  remarkable  results  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  congestion  that 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  unhealthful 
tenements  will  be  no  more  than  an  un- 
savory memory. 

Although  it  is  impossible,  in  a  single 
article,  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  lines 


along  which  an  investigation  of  this  kind 
should  be  pursued,  enough  facts  have 
already  been  discovered  to  show  clearly 
that  the  Socialist  contention  regarding  the 
enslavement  of  the  wage-earner  and  the 
misery  of  his  condition  is  entirely  with- 
out justification.  All  things  are  not  as 
they  should  be  today,  but  they  are  incal- 
culably better  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago  and  are  steadily  getting  better. 

This  is  the  perspective  from  which  we 
should  view  life.  It  is  to  say  the  least, 
"unscientific"  to  exaggerate  the  weak 
spots  in  present-day  civilization  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  assumption 
that  the  condition  criticised  is  the  worst 
that  has  ever  been  known,  when  a  few 
hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  history 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  conditions  are 
now  infinitely  less  oppressive  than  they 
were  when  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
managed  the  world's  affairs. 


(To  be  continued). 


Karl  Marx,  Prophet. 

Socialists  assert  that  pauperism  is  increasing,  especially  in  England.  The 
London  Chronicle  made  an  investigation  of  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales 
(1896),  and  found  no  excuse  for  such  a  theory.  In  1849,  there  were  1,088,659 
paupers;  in  1870,  there  were  1,032,800.  Ten  years  later  the  number  was  808,030, 
and  in  1905,  884.365.  From  1849  to  1905,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
almost  doubled,  so  while  the  ratio  of  paupers  in  1849,  P^^*  i.ooo  of  population, 
was  62.7,  in  1905,  it  was  but  26.2.  These  facts  show  what  kind  of  a  prophet 
Karl  Marx  was.  There  is  not  a  prediction  relative  to  pauperism,  or  the  "grow- 
ing misery  of  the  working  class,"  in  Capital  that  has  been  realized,  either  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 


Looking  Forward. 

By  John  A.  Heffeman. 


Vm  a  ruminative  creature,  being  brother  to  the  ox, 

As  the  poet  neatly  put  it,  and  while  picking  up  the  rocks 

That  grow  thicker  than  the  onions  in  the  patch  down  by  the  tree, 

Some  funny  ruminations  have  been  roaming  'round  in  me. 

When  the  engines  of  production  for  the  Commonwealth  shall  run, 
Won't  there  be  some  bully  ruction,  won't  we  have  some  lively  fun, 
When  it  comes  to  be  decided,  in  the  Fall  of  every  year, 
By  a  vote  of  all  the  people,  who  shall  be  the  engineer. 

When  Capital's  abolished,  and  the  people  all  are  free 
r'do  what  the  State  shall  tell   'em,  and  enjoy  true  liberty; 
[f  there  ain't  no  great  objection,  then,  b 'gosh,  I  calculate, 
iVhen  I'm  making  my  selection  I'll  select  to  be  the  State. 

But  I'll  bet  some  Rockafeller,  or  p'raps  the  Laird  o'  Ski, 
Dr  some  chap  like  J.  P.  Morgan's  going  to  put  it  over  me; 
3e'll  get  busy  while  I'm  hoeing,  send  his  heelers  through  the  mob, 
\nd  when  comes  the  distribution,  hold  the  distribating  job. 

Nhen  religion's  been  abolished  and  the  tyrant  class  is  chucked 

n  the  junk  heap  of  past  ages,  while  unhindered  usufruct 

)f  the  fields  of  all  creation  is  to  every  fellow  free; 

Vho's  to  hoe  the  blamed  potatoes?  is  the   thing  that's  puzzling  me. 

Vhen  in  Congress  all  assembled,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one, 
t's  decreed  and  quite  determined  just  what  clothes  I  may  put  on; 
ust  what  work  shall  be  my  portion  and   what  grub  shall  be  my  lot ; 
Vho  shall  house  and  train  and  wallop  all  the  children  I've  begot; 

Vho  my  wife  shall  be  next  season — when  the  current  helpmate's  done, 

latrimonial  rotation  is  to  bring  another  one; 

Vhen  by  law  made  and  provided,  by  the  State's  authority, 

dl  the  fruit  has  been  divided,  who  in  heck  will  own  the  tree? 

'm  a  ruminative  creature,  looking  down  upon  the  sod, 
'hough  I  sometimes  vary  matters,  climbing  upward — with  a  hod ; 
iut  no  matter  how  I'm  looking,  when  I  do  look,  I  can  see — 
nd  the  answer  to  these  questions  isn't  very  plain  to  me. 

\ 


The  Living  Wage 

By  John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D. 

Author  of  "A  Living  Wage"  etc. 


WHAT  do  we  mean  by    a    living 
wage?     To  begin  with,  there  are 
three  things  which  we  do  not  mean.    A 
living  wage  is  not  the  same  as  a  sub- 
sistence wage,  nor  a  wage  adequate  to 
the    maintenance    of  productive    effic- 
iency,  nor  a  wage  that  corresponds  to 
any   of   the   current   scales  of   expendi- 
ture.    It  has  some  reference  to  all  of 
these  standards,  but  it  is  identical  with 
none  of  them.    If  it  were  the  equivalent 
of  mere  subsistence  it  could  not  become 
the   basis  of  discussion;  for  even  now 
every  worker  gets  sufficient  remunera- 
tion  to  keep  him  alive.     A  wage  that 
will  maintain  the  laborer   at  a    normal 
level  of  productive  efficiency  is  consid- 
erably higher  than  subsistence  wage,  and 
in  the  long  run  would  perhaps  not  fall 
far  below  a  living  wage;  yet  it  is  vit- 
ally  defective,   inasmuch   as   it    regards 
the  laborer  primarily  as  a  means  to  na- 
tional production  or  social  welfare.     It 
applies  to  a  human    being    the    same 
standard  of  valuation  that  is  employed 
in  the  case  of  a  draft  horse  or  a  loco- 
motive.    As   to  the  current   scales   or 
standards  of  living,  they  are  so  flexible 
and  so  varied  that  none  of  them  can  be 
forthwith  adopted  as  a  universally  ap- 
plicable measure  of  a  minimum  living 
wage  in  any  given  territory. 

Defining  a  "Living  Wage,** 

Briefly  defined,  a  living:  wage  is  a 
wage  adequate  to  a  decent  livelihood.  It 
is  that  amount  of  remuneration  which 


will  provide  the  laborer  with  a  liveli- 
hood becoming  to,  worthy  of,  proper  to 
a  human  being.  Hence  the  concepts  of 
a  living  wage  and  a  decent  livelihood 
are  fundamentally  moral  rather  then 
physical  or  economic.  They  apprehend 
the  laborer  as  a  person,  as  a  quasi-sacred 
entity,  as  a  being  possessed  of  intrinsic 
worth,  as  "an  end  in  himself. '*  The  la- 
borer is  not  conceived  as  a  mere  means 
to  any  other  individual,  nor  to  any  social 
purpose  or  interest.  He  is  a  person, 
morally  obliged  and  morally  privileged 
to  pursue  self  perfection,  to  develop  his 
personality,  to  live  a  reasonable  human 
life.  For  this  purpose  he  must  have  the 
means  of  exercising  and  developing  all 
his  faculties,  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual.  To  what  degree?  Well,  to 
some  degree;  to  a  reasonable  degree;  to 
that  degree  at  least  which  is  necessary 
in  order  that  he  may  live  as  a  human  be- 
ing, and  not  as  a  horse  or  a  pig.  So 
much  at  least  is  embraced  in  the  idea  of 
a  decent  livelihood. 

The    Decent   Livelihood, 

In  more  concrete  terms,  a  decent  live- 
lihood comprises  food,  clothing,  and 
housing  sufficient  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity to  maintain  the  worker  in  normal 
health,  in  elementary  comfort,  and  in  an 
environment  in  which  morality  and  reli- 
gion can  be  safeguarded  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  effort.  It  embraces, 
moreover,  that  quantity  of  provision  for 
the  future  which  is  necessary  for  ele- 
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irity  and  contentment;  and 
portunities  of  recreation, 
locial  intercourse,  education, 
er,  and  church  membership 
health  and  strength,  and  to 
some  degree  the  higher 
Ithough  these  statements 
tm  to  be  somewhat  vague, 
s  could  be  readily  put  into 
e  and  satisfactory  terms  in 
ity  by  any  committee  oi  in- 
honest  persons.  And  the 
'ormulation  upon  which  the 
would  be  able  to  agree, 
fficiently  high  for  all  prac- 
;s.  Once  the  members  of 
ee  acknowledged  that  a 
I  is  a  moral  entity  whose 
I  an  essentially  different 
level  than  the  needs  of  a 
ould  find  it  practically  easy 
n  a  minimum  of  goods  and 
which  would  reasonably 
afeguard  all  the  worker's 
(Is  and  purposes.  Now,  a 
te  to  provide  the  individual 
:  requisites  is  a  living  wage, 
case  of  adult  men.  Since 
of  a  family  is  necessary 
lal  development  of  person- 
lit  and  reasonable  life,  the 
ns  required  for  the  proper 
this  function  must,  gener- 
,  he  included  in  the  labor- 
.^cent   livelihood   and   living 

'a sis  of  the   Wage, 

Is  upon  which  the  claim  to 
?  mav  be  based  arc  moral, 
cial  and  popular.  First 
oral  basis.  Like  all  other 
laborer  has  a  natural  right 
the  bountv  of  the   earth : 


for,  on  the  one  hand,  all  men  are  of 
equal  moral  and  intrinsic  worth,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  God  has  made  the  earth 
the  common  heritage  of  all  His  children. 
Furthermore,  men  have  equal  rights  to 
live  decent  lives,  to  a  decent  livelihood, 
from  this  undivided  heritage.  To  with- 
hold from  some  persons  the  means  of 
living  decently  is  no  more  reasonable 
than  to  withhold  from  them  the  means 
of  bare  subsistence;  to  deprive  them  of 
bare  subsistence  is  no  more  justifiable 
than  to  take  away  their  liberty  or  their 
lives.  While  these  rights  differ  in  de- 
grees of  importance,  they  are  all  essen- 
ial,  all  necessary  to  the  protection  and 
development  of  personality.  If  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  human  being  does 
not  imply  a  moral  claim  to  life  worthy 
of  a  human  being,  it  is  a  mere  form  of 
words,  and  affords  no  moral  protection 
against  any  sort  of  physical  aggression, 
even  maiming  or  murder. 

When  Rights  arc  Valid. 

Like  all  other  rights,     however,     the 
right   to   a    decent   livelihood    from   the 
goods  of  the  earth  is  limited  and  condi- 
tioned.    It  is  valid  only     on     conditions 
that  are  reasonable.  Of  these,  two  are 
especially  to  be  considered:  the  laborer 
must     have     performed     a     reasonable 
amount  of  work,  and  the  product  must 
be  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a  decent 
livelihood  for  all  the  workers.     Assum- 
ing that  both  these  conditions  are  veri- 
fied in  the  present  system,  we  see  that 
the  laborer's  right  to  a  decent  livelihood 
takes  the  form  of  the  right  to  a  living 
wage.     In  the  actual  social  organization 
there  is  no  other  way  by     which     this 
right   can   become   effectual.     In  these  • 
circumstances  the  right  to  a  living  wage 
is  as  valid  as  the  right  to  liberty,  and 
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the  social  organization  is  quite  as  un- 
warranted in  depriving  him  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other,  both  are  necessary  to 
life  and  welfare,  and  the  content  of  both 
is  fundamentally  a  free  gift  of  God  to 
all  persons. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  doctrine  of  men's  equal  rights 
to  a  decent  livelihood  does  not  imply 
rights  to  equal  amounts  of  the  earth's 
goods  or  products.  In  some  respects 
men  are  equal;  in  others  they  are  un- 
equal. Justice  demands  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  they  should  be  treat- 
ed equally,  but  with  regard  to  the  latter 
unequally.  Since  they  are  equal  as  per- 
sons, they  have  equal  claim  to  the 
means  of  safeguarding  personality; 
since  they  are  unequal  in  the  degrees  of 
their  capacities  and  needs,  they  ought 
not  to  receive  equal  amounts  of  oppor- 
tunities and  satisfactions. 

Where  Is  the  Minimumf 

Whether  equality  of  personal  dignity 
requires  that,  in  a  civilization  as  rich  as 
ours  all  men  should  have  more  than  the 
minimum  decent  livelihood  above  de- 
scribed, is  a  question  that  does  not  call 
for  discussion  in  this  paper.  Our  pres- 
ent concern  is  merely  with  the  iriinimum 
that  is  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
personality.  Deny  to  the  laborer  this 
minimum,  and  you  treat  him  no  longer 
as  an  end  in  himself,  but  as  a  mere 
means  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  You 
make  an  unreasonable  distribution  of 
the  undivided  gifts  of  God. 

The  religious  argument  for  a  living 
wage  rests  upon  Christ's  precept  of 
Brotherly  Love,  and  His  Golden  Rule. 
No  interpretation  of  the  former  which 
does  not  assure  the  laborer  at  least  a 
decent  livelihood  can  be  defended  for  an 


equality  of  men;  contains  the  germ  of 
the  moral  argument  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  Historically  the  con- 
cept of  a  living  wage  is  ultimately 
traceable  to  these  two  Christian  prin- 
ciples, while  the  formulation  and  devel- 
opment have  been  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Ever  since  the  Middle 
Ages  the  living  wage  principle  has  been 
an  explicit  element  of  Catholic  moral 
teaching.  It  was  expressed  in  most 
definite  and  unconditional  form  in  the 
Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the 
"Condition  of  Labor:"  .  .  .  **there  is  a 
dictate  of  nature  more  imperious  and 
more  ancient  than  any  bargain  between 
man  and  man,  that  the  remuneration 
must  be  enough  to  support  the  wage- 
earner  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort. 
If  through  necessity  or  fear  of  a  worse 
evil,  the  workman  accepts  harder  con- 
ditions because  an  employer  or  contrac- 
tor will  give  him  no  better,  he  is  the  vic- 
tim of  force  and  injustice."  Within  re- 
cent years  representative  bodies  of  many 
of  the  Protestant  denominations  have 
given  the  living  wage  a  prominent  place 
in  their  programs  of  social  reform. 

The  Social  Argument. 

The  social  argument  for  a  living 
wage  is  that  the  injury  to  society  re- 
sulting from  underpaid  labor  is  not  off- 
set by  the  saving  in  the  outlay  for  wages. 
In  summary  form  the  injury  may  be 
described  thus:  diminished  productivity 
of  the  underpaid  workers,  owing  to  low- 
ered strength  and  vitality;  abnormal 
sickness  and  unemployment,  and  pre- 
mature death;  expenditures  by  society 
for  the  relief  of  all  forms  of  unneces- 
sary distress,  for  example,  lack  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  sickness,  and  funeral 
expenses;  various  forms  of  outlay  in 
connection  with  crime  which   is  ultim- 
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raceable  to  inhumane  conditions  of 

and  low  wages;  and  finally  the 
!ssive  degeneration  of  that  large 
1  of  the  population  which  is  com- 

of  the  underpaid  workers  and 
descendants,  a  phenomenon  which 
ecome  alarmingly  prevalent  and 
?st  in  Great  Britain.  Owing  to 
ck  of  detailed  and  comprehensive 
ics,  the  foregoing  statements  are 
sceptible  of  proof  in  terms  of  ma- 
tics,  but  the  evidence  is  sufficient- 
ir  and  extensive  to  generate  prac- 
ertainty  in  the  mind  of  any  hon- 
nd  competent  student.  Indeed, 
is  good  reason  to  think  that  the 

effected  through  the  payment  of 
an  living  wages  is  all  lost  through 
minished  productive  efficiency  of 
derpaid  workers.    In  other  words, 

latter  were  to  receive  a  living 
they  would,  in  conjunction  with 
iproved  methods     of     production 

would  inevitably  follow,  create 
increased  remuneration.  At  any 
t  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that 
he  viewpoint  of  social  welfare,  un- 
d  labor  is  not  cheap  labor.  It 
lot  pay  society. 

The  Popular  Argument, 

It  I  have  called  the  popular  argu- 
ronsists  in  the  fact  that  the  vast 
ty  of  persons  believe  almost  in- 
ly that  the  laborer  is  unfairly 
I  unless  he  receives  at  least  a  Hv- 
agc.  During  a  large  part  of  the 
ntury  this  popular  conviction  was 
er]  and  weakened,  but  only  be- 
public  opinion  was  misled  by  the 
ig  of  the  classical  economists  and 
ollnwcrs  concerning  the  power  of 
ted  competition  to  insure  every 
reasonable  amount  of  economic 


opportunity.  Now  that  this  theory  has 
been  refuted  by  experience,  the  ethical 
doctrine  based  upon  it,  namely,  that 
"every  free  contract  is  also  a  fair  con- 
tract," is  no  longer  accepted  by  either 
the  larger  or  the  saner  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

What  to  day  is  a  living  wage  in  terms 
of  money?  Obviously  it  differs  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Professor  Chapin  places 
it  at  nine  hundred  dollars  per  year  for 
a  man  and  wife  and  three  children  in 
New  York  City  (See  "The  Standard  of 
Living  in  New  York  City").  Mr. 
Streightoff's  estimate  is  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  smaller  cities,  with- 
out any  provision  for  saving  or  insur- 
ance (See  "The  Standard  of  Living 
Among  the  Industrial  People  of  Ameri- 
ca"). Probably  the  majority  of  compe- 
tent students  would  agree  that  for  the 
head  of  a  family  the  minimtun  adequate 
living  wage  to  day  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  North  and  East,  is  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  In  the  case  of 
women  workers  the  living  wage  is  not 
less  than  eight  dollars  a  week  in  any 
large  city. 

Less  than  Living  Wage, 

What  proportion  of  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation gets  less  than  a  living  wage? 
Computations  based  upon  the  special  in- 
vestigation of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments made  by  the  U.  S.  Census  in  1904, 
show  that  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  men  were  receiving  less  than  six 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  while  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  women  were  paid  less 
than  six  dollars  per  week.  According  to 
Professor  Nearing,  whose  work,  "Wages 
In  the  United  States,"  contains  the  lat- 
est statistics  and  the  most  recent  esti- 
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mates,  three-fourths  of  the  male  adults 
in  urban  employments  are  getting  less 
than  six  hundred  dollars  net  income  an- 
nually, and  three-fifths  of  the  women 
fail  to  receive  as  much  as  six  dollars  and 
a  half  per  week.  Making  due  allowance 
for  all  possible  exaggeration  in  Profes- 
sor Nearing's  finding,  we  are  justified 
in  the  statement  that  three-fourths  of 
the  American  wage  earning  population, 
both  men  and  women,  are  to  day  receiv- 
ing less  than  an  adequate  living  wage, 
and  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
in  this  condition  is  somewhere  between 
ten  and*  fifteen  millions. 

Solving  the  Problem. 

The  living  wage  problem  is,  therefore, 
sufficiently  grave  and  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult. It  cannot  be  solved  by  any    quick, 
easy,  or  simple  method,  nor  by  any  one 
method  whatever.     Its  solution  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  the  co-op- 
eration of  many  agencies,  individual  and 
social.     In  the  first  place,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  underpaid  laborers  could 
very  materially  raise  their  wages  by  the 
practice  of  greater  industry,  efficiency, 
thrift,   sobriety,   and   courage    in    their 
every  day  lives,  but  especially  by  becom- 
ing faithful  and  active  members  of  la- 
bor organizations.     On  the  other  hand, 
probably  a  majority  of  those  employers 
who  now   pay   less   than   living   wages 
could  increase  these  rates  of  remunera- 
tion without  being  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  without  being  compelled  to  re- 
duce their  own  standards  of  living  no- 
tably or  unreasonably.     After  all,  it  is 
upon  the  employer  that  the  moral   re- 
sponsibility of  paying  a  living  wage  pri- 
marily falls.     Only  in  case  of  his  de- 
fault does  the  obligation  revert  to  so- 
ciety or  the  State.     Nevertheless  it    is 


their  employers  who  will  raise  to 
the  plane  of  a  living  wage  more 
than  a  minority  of  those  who  are 
now  below  that  level.  Hence  the 
necessity  and  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  intervene  through  legislation 
forbidding  any  employer  to  pay  any  la- 
borer less  than  a  certain  fixed  minimum. 
At  the  outset  the  legal  minimum  would 
necessarily  be  lower  than  the  measure  of 
a  living  wage  given  in  this  paper,  but 
it  could  be  raised  gradually,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  industry  and 
the  growth  of  favorable  public  opinion. 
In  principle,  legislation  of  this  kind  pre- 
vailed very  widely  in  the  Catholic  Mid- 
dle Ages.  It  has  recently  been  revived 
in  Australia  and  in  Great  Britain  through 
the  device  of  Minimum  Wage  Boards. 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Duty  of  the  State, 

Against  such  legislation  there  can  be 
no  valid  objection  either  from  the  side  of 
morals,  politics,  economics  or  business. 
For  the  State  ought  to  protect  the  lab- 
orer's livelihood  as  well  as  his  life,  his 
limb,  or  his  pocketbook;  raising  wages 
by  law  will  produce  no  economic  effects 
different  from  those  which  result  from 
an  increase  through  the  action  of  a  trade 
union ;  and  no  decent  employer  will  be 
injured  by  a  law  which  compels  all  em- 
ployers to  pay  a  certain  minimum  scale 
of  wages.  Only  the  sweater,  the  em- 
ployer who  succeeds  because  he  reduces 
wages  below  his  rivals,  would  have  any 
reason  to  object,  and  his  case  calls  for 
neither  sympathy  nor  special  considera- 
tion (See  the  writer's  pamphlet,  "A 
Minimum  Wage  by  Legislation"). 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  believe  in  So- 
cialism, nor  in  any  other  single  and  sim- 
ple solution  of  the  social  que^Uovi,  c>\v^N. 
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•iir  utmost  to  promote  the  move- 
Dr  a  universal  living  wage.  If  all 
rkers  who  are  now  compelled  to 
.vages  inadequate  to  a  decent  live- 
had  their  remuneration  raised  to 
/el,  all  the  remaining  particular 
ial  problems  would  be  within 
able  distance  of  solution,  and  the 
of  Socialism  would  be  relatively 
)le.  With  a  living  wage  assured 
/orkers,  even  the  weaker  sections 
aboring  class  would  be  able  to  or- 


ganize, and  to  contend  effectively  for 
further  advantages;  while  the  Socialist 
appeal  would  have  lost  ninety  per  cent 
of  its  force.  For  we  must  remember 
that  the  practical  strength  of  Socialism 
lies  for  the  most  part  neither  in  its  pe- 
culiar social  philosophy  nor  in  its  spe- 
cific economic  proposals,  but  in  its  lurid 
description  and  denunciation  of  the  evils 
of  the  present  system — evils  of  which 
at  least  three-fourths  are  due  directly  or 
indirectly  to  insufficient  rates  of  wages. 


Supposin* ! 

1iat  one  hundred  shoemakers  are  working  in  a  shoe  factroy,  each  produc- 
Lily  one  pair  of  shoes  worth  $4.50.  The  material  in  the  shoes  cost  $2.50, 
g  a  net  wealth  production  of  $2.00  per  capita.  Now,  supposin'  one  of  the 
vorkers  invents  a  machine  by  the  use  of  which  each  of  these  one  hun- 
nen  can  produce  a  gross  value  of  $9.00  and  a  net  value  of  $4.00  per  day, 
0  it  by  working  one  hour  less  per  day  than  they  did  before  the  new  inven- 
vas  perfected.  Who  produced  the  additional  net  value  of  $200.00?  We 
t  logically  say  the  one  hundred  shoe-workers  produced  it!  Now,  sup- 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  invention,  each  shoe-maker  received  25  cents  a 
icrease  in  wages  and  the  shoes  are  sold  to  the  consumer  for  25  cents 
er  pair,  could  etiehr  the  shoemaker  or  the  consumer  justly  complain? 
have  benefited  by  the  superior  brain-power  of  one  man.  Would  it  be 
to  confiscate  the  result  of  this  brain  power  and  say  that  the  extra  value 
reduced  by  the  men  who  made  the  shoes  with  the  new  machine?  That 
at  Socialism  proposes  to  do.     What  do  you  think  about  it? 


A  Socialist  Theatre. 

1  producing  its  plays  for  the  people  the  State  might  have  work  for  one 
er]  thousand  actors.  All  Socialists  are  pretty  good  actors,  so — ^supf>ose 
:n  million  people  applied  for  theatrical  jobs.  What  would  the  9,900,cxx) 
-be  actors  think  of  the  Socialist  promise  of  "equal  opportunity  for  all?" 


Harvard:  A  Hot-Bed  of  Socialism 


By  Martha  Moore  Avery 


THE  Revolutionists  at  Harvard  are 
not  so  sure  that  two  and  two  make 
four;   at  least,  they  should  have  some 
doubt    about    it,     for,    as    "everything 
changes,"  nothing  but  an  odd  freak  of 
nature  would  prevent    the  integrity    of 
numerical  values  from  breaking  up.    Es- 
pecially since    Professor    James    found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  logic  fairly, 
squarely,   irrevocably,"*  most  anything 
might  happen  to  the  absolute  authority 
of  fixed  principles  in  favor    of    results 
which  are  pragmatically  determined.   At 
any  rate,  the  school  of  philosophy  which 
justifies  itself  in  putting  everjrthing  to 
the  practical  test  to  learn  whether  the  re- 
sult is  good  or  bad,  is  quite  at  home  at 
Harvard,  and  it  is  announced    as    the 
guiding  principle  with  at  least  45  out  of 
the  60  members  of  the  Harvard  Socialist 
Qub.      Nor,  do  these  young  gentlemen 
revolutionists  find  themselves  philosophi- 
cally "queered"  at  the  leading  Univers- 
ity of  the  country.     "The  Revolution." 
said    Marx,  "shall  be  the  work  of  the 
philosopher."     And  the  Revolution  has 
indeed   made  some  progress   since    '48, 
even  in  staid  old  New  England. 

Each  his  ozvn  Authority. 

In  its  system  of  education,  Pragmat- 
ism has  been  fully  accredited  at  Har- 
vard. Resting  the  authority  of  knowl- 
edge solely  upon  experience,  each  man 
becomes  his  own  authority.  Consequent- 
ly,    "Within  this  system   of   thought,   the 

A   Pluralistic  Universe,  p.  212. 


elective  system  is  the  best  fitted  to  carry 
forward  to  its  practical  results  the  search 
after  knowledge  in  any  department.  It 
has  already  carried  a  large  majority  for- 
ward to  the  acceptation  of  the  monistic 
philosophy  of  one  or  another  qualifica- 
tion and  a  respectable  minority  onward 
to  its  practical  application  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  Socialism. 

• 

With  no  basic  principle  to  govern  the 
actions  of  men,  it  should  not  be  expected 
that  the  range  within  which  the  grand- 
father made  his  experience  should  suf- 
fice for  the  grandson.  It  were  by  far 
too  circumscribed.  It  should  go  without 
saying  that  once  the  ground  of  right  rea- 
son is  abandoned,  one's  thirst  for  intel- 
lectual novelty  is  increasingly  tormented. 
So,  the  mental  atmosphere  is  created  for 
further  excesses  in  those  who  come  af- 
ter. Two  generations  give  quite  time 
enough  for  blasphemy  to  secure  a  place 
as  mental  science;  and  blasting  at  the 
rock  of  ages  iv  supposed  to  be  a  scien- 
tific operation. 

Losing  Light  of  Reason. 

Denying  the  Absolute,  first  in  person 
and  then  in  principle,  the  mind  loses  the 
light  of  reason,  which  permits  the  ra- 
tional mind  to  retain  its  grip  upon  sim- 
ple principles  which  are  recognizable, 
but  not  demonstrable.  When  one  would 
prove  to  oneself  that  he  exists,  then  one 
is  ready  to  doubt  if  two  and  two  make 
four. 
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The  instruction  at  Harvard  does  not 
leave  us  in  possession  of  ourselves.  One's 
own  soul  is  not  his  own,  even  here,  and 
if  there  is  another  world,  no  self  here 
can  be  "repeated"  in  it.  In  his  huge  vol- 
ume, "The  Eternal  Values,"  Professor 
Hugo  Muensterberg  puts  the  quietus  up- 
on our  knowledge  of  ourselves  in 
Heaven,  and  upon  ourselves  as  an  indi- 
vidual personality .  here  and  now.  To 
quote  (p.  417)  :  "Only  from  the  unity  of 
this  whole,  do  we  know  that  no  self  can 
be  repeated  in  any  other  world.  The 
world  is  a  living,  willing  activity  and  not 
a  dead  accidental  process.  Our  own  deed 
becomes  in  that  way,  alone,  a  responsi- 
ble irreplaceable  participation.  While 
our  self,  by  its  relation  to  the  whole, 
goes  over  into  the  eternal,  at  the  same 
time,  our  self  gains  eternal  and  inex- 
haustible significance. — We  are  unique 
as  selves,  but  ultimately,  we  are  all  in  the 
one  embracing  over-self." 

The  Philosopher's  Work. 

Surely,  the  work  of  the  philosopher 
which  shall  usher  in  the  revolution  is  be- 
ing well  done  at  Harvard,  for  the  Social 
Organism  is  assumed  to  be  the  one  en- 
during personality — thus,  for  time  and 
eternity,  ruling  out  of  existence,  God 
and  the   individual  soul. 

So  whether  we  rely  upon  Emerson's 
"oversoul"  which,  hovering  over  Har- 
vard, creates  its  atmosphere  of  intellect- 
ual anarchy,  or  upon  Muensterberg's 
"over-self"  which  lays  the  materialist 
foundation  within  that  seat  of  learning, 
for  the  abolition  of  private  property,  we 
find  the  First  Cause  lacking.  Conse- 
quently, he  who  desires  to  receive  his 
education  upon  the  basis  of  right  rea- 
son, must  seek  it  elsewhere  than  at  that 


place  which  is  supposed  to  provide  for 
the  best  education  which  our  country 
tan  give. 

It  is  no  accident  that  intellectual  an- 
archy is  greatly  admired  at  Harvard; 
and  no  accident  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son has  become  the  patron  saint  of  an- 
archist publications.  Truly,  Anarchists 
should  be  expected  to  know  their  own 
literature  when  they  see  it.  And  this 
well-known  quotation  is  directly  to  the 
point :  "I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  terror 
at  disunion  and  Anarchy  is  disappearing. 
Massachusetts,  in  its  heroic  days,  had  no 
government;  was  an  Anarchy.  Every 
man  stood  on  his  own  feet,  was  his  own 
governor,  and  there  was  no  breach  of 
peace  from  Cape  Cod  to  Mount  Hoc- 
sac."  It  is  long  since  Emma  Goldman 
made  much  progress  into  the  circles  of 
the  cultured  radicals  throughout  the 
country  by  quoting  Emerson.  If  one 
turns  the  back  pages  of  her  magazine, 
"Mother  Earth,"  he  shall  find,  frequent- 
ly, the  heartiest  commendation  for 
America's  "greatest  philosopher,"  who 
considered  intellectual  consistency  the 
virtue  of  "little  statesmen."  Now,  this 
inconsistency  is  certainly  consistent  with 
the  irrational  premise  that  Truth  is  this 
today,  that  yesterday,  and  some  un- 
known thing  tomorrow. 

Emma  Goldman  at  Harvard, 

A  psychology  so  strong  between  the 
education  at  Harvard  and  the  devotees 
of  "Mother  Earth"  was  sure  to  come  to 
fruit  in  reciprocal  deeds.  Yet,  no  little 
flutter  was  created  recently,  when  the 
press  reported  that  President-Emeritus 
Eliot's  grandson,  "Sam,"  escorted  Elm- 
ma  Goldman  into  the  reception-room  at 
the  Harvard  Union,  where  "the  friends 
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of  the  movement"  discussed  the  tactical 
issues  which  have  separated  the  Anar- 
chist from  the  Socialist  wing,  and  the 
best  methods  to  be  pursued  in  bringing 
in  the  "free  society,"  which  is  the  aim 
of  both  divisions  of  the  revolution,  even 
though  they  have  occupied  different 
fields  ever  since  the  Marx  and  Bakunine 
quarrel  split  the  old  "Workingman's  In- 
ternational" into  two  camps. 

Evidently,  the  startled  public  had  for- 
gotten the  shock  it  received  when  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  mansion  was  opened  wide 
with  hospitality  for  Gorky.  Perhaps, 
with  a  flourish,  meant  to  be  a  public  re- 
buke, a  pledge  was  given  to  the  talented 
Anarchist  that  to  Gorky  the  latch  string 
of  the  Harvard  President's  door  should 
always  be  out.  This  courtesy  was  the 
more  marked  coming  at  the  very  time 
when  Gorky's  Boston  lecture  was  aban- 
doned, because  the  doors  of  Tremont 
Temple  were  closed  against  him.  Non 
could  the  Socialist  Committee  having 
the  lecture  in  charge  find  another  place 
to  hold  the  meeting. 

A  Bad  Example, 

Eliminating  the  moral  responsibility  of 
setting  for  one's  neighbors  a  bad  ex- 
/ ample,  there  was  certainly  no  objection 
on  the  score  of  good  taste  in  either  case. 
Why  should  not  a  woman  well  known 
upon  two  continents  be  the  honored 
guest  of  Harvard  students?  If  experi- 
ence— good  and  bad  as  Christians  would 
say — is  the  sole  source  of  cultivation, 
and  if  self-culture  is  the  supreme  end 
in  life,  why  not  take  the  means  of  a 
Gorky,  or  a  Goldman — to  become  notor- 
ious? Good  taste  is  about  the  most 
binding  obligation  there  is  outside  the 
moral  law.    And  it  is  precisely  because 


the  philosophy  at  Harvard  does  not  rec- 
ognize God  as  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse that,  at  the  University,  there  are 
no  authoratative  standards  for  moral 
conduct  and  no  irrevocable  norms  for 
intellectual  judgment.  What  better  cri- 
terion than  good  taste  might  be  expected 
after  half  a  century  under  the  psychol- 
ogy of  Pantheism  ?  When  absolute  stand- 
ards have  been  wholly  supplanted  by 
the  measurements  of  relativity,  a  blun- 
der may  indeed  seem  worse  than  a 
crime. 

The  Elective  Systcvi, 

There  has  been  the  greatest  objection 
to  the  principle  of  authority  at  Harvard, 
and  this  self-elected-liberty  has  trans- 
lated itself  into  the  government  of  the 
University  by  the  elective  system.  The 
student's  instincts,  inclinations,  feelings, 
map  out  his  course  of  study.  He  does 
not,  of  course,  know  what  he  ought  to 
want  to  know  that  he  may  become  an 
educated  man;  and  yet  he  is  set  to  the 
task  of  choosing  what  he  ought  to  know. 
Even  this  was  not  quite  libertarianism 
enough  for  the  revolutionists ;  there  was 
no  provision  made  at  Harvard  for  the 
study  of  the  "science  of  Socialism." 
Whereupon  the  Socialist  Club  circulated 
a  petition,  which  half  a  thousand  men 
signed,  asking  that  Socialist  economics 
be  added  to  the  curriculum.  The  re- 
quest was  granted  by  what  is  known 
as  "Economics  29". 

If  I  may  be  pardoned,  my  point  i^ 
not  that  the  study  of  Socialism  should 
not  be  introduced,  but  rather  that  the 
initiative  should  rightly  come  from  the 
faculty,  not  from  the  student  body. 
However,  that  the  college  should  re- 
ceive its  due,  I  may  say,  that  some  four 
years  ago,  a  professor  of  economics  at 
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Harvard  asked  for  an  interview  with 
the  writer  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  Socialism.  "How  should  it  be  done?'' 
was  the  question.  Did  I  consider  it 
feasible  to  take  a  class  of  men  to  hear 
the  distinguished  Socialist  lecturers  who 
should  speak  from  time  to  time  in  Bos- 
ton? 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  necessity  for  the  instruction  at 
Harvard.  Graduates  from  that  insti- 
tution had  the  right  to  expect  an  edu- 
cational equipment  for  defense  in  the 
battles  of  life.  Neither  was  there  any 
•  doubt  about  the  on-coming  revolt  pitch- 
ing the  most  momentus  battle  that  men 
have  ever  yet  faced. 

Question  for  Question. 

Yet,  my  reply  must,  Yankee-fashion, 
consist  chiefly,  in  asking  my  questioner 
a  question:  In  the  event  of  your  stud- 
ents going  to  hear  Debs  or  De  Leon, 
what  professor  at  Harvard  is  fully 
competent  by  clear-cut  analyses  to  ex- 
pose for  the  men  the  fallacies  of  So- 
cialist doctrine,  economic,  ethical  and 
moral  ? 

There  was  no  satis fatory  reply.  Con- 
sequently, the  outcome  that  should  be 
expected  was  that  the  student  body 
might  come  down  with  the  Socialistic 
mumps  and  the  measles.  For  Socialist 
propagandists — classic  or  common — are 
past-masters  in  the  art  of  inciting  the 
heart's  emotions,  while  benumbing  the 
critical  faculty  of  the  mind.  Anrl,  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  so  much  of  the  crit- 
icism is  true  that,  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  spellbinder,  one  overlooks 
the  fact  that  Socialism  throws  out  the 
baby  alonjc:  with  his  bath.  It  was  in- 
deed a  hard  case  as  the  evils  of  the  So- 


cialist itch  are  harder  to  cure  than  the 
original  ignorance  of  the  students.  But, 
the  students  settled  the  vexed  question 
in  their  own  way,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
"Economics  29,"  a  half  course,  mak- 
ing progress  towards  a  full  course — so 
the  club  says. 

Taking  the  Wrong  Road. 

So,  the  elective  system  comes  out  in 
the  pattern  made  by  the  warp  and  woof 
of  student  life,  showing  the  notion  that 
the  further  away  one  moves  from  eter- 
nal varities,  the  greater  one's  progress. 
This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  correct. 
But  the  important  question  is:  Which 
way  are  you  going?  For  it  is  to  no 
man's  advantage  to  make  great  or  little 
progress  on  the  wrong  road. 

It  was  asserted  by  Hiram  Moder- 
well,  as  chairman  of  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage committee  at  the  legislative  hear- 
ing on  Beacon  Hill,  two  years  ago,  that 
Harvard  students  are  moving  towards 
Socialism  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Looking 
for  the  cause,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  for 
*'tlie  rci'olution  is  the  work  of  the  philo- 
sopher. ' ' 

In  his  lecture  before  the  nth  Session 
of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
Theology*  on  The  Religion  of  the  Fu- 
titre,  the  president-emeritus  put  into 
words  the  policy  which  had  guided  his 
government  during  his  long  period  of 
authority.  To  quote:  "The  religion  of 
the  future  will  not  be  based  on  author- 
ity, either  spiritual  or  temporal.  The 
decline  of  the  reliance  upon  abso- 
lute authority  is  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant phenomena  of  themolern  world. 
This  decline  is  to  be  seen  everywhere 
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— in  government,  in  education,  in  the 
church,  in  business,  and  in  the  family. 
The  present  generation  is  willing  and 
indeed  often  eager  to  be  led;  but  it 
wants  to  understand  the  grounds  and 
sanctions  of  authoratative  decisions." 

What  then,  but  upon  atheism,  if  not 
upon  absolute  authority  shall  religion 
rest?  And,  if  progress  is  not  towards 
the  fuller  understanding  of  absolute 
authority,  is  not  progress  necessarily 
made  towards  intellectual  anarchy? 
These  questions  answer  themselves,  for 
there  is  no  logical  half-way-house  be- 
tween the  will  of  God  and  individual 
self-will.  Surely,  it  saves  Harvard 
students  the  trouble  of  making  a  religion 
for  themselves  to  accept  Dr.  Eliot's 
•'Religion  of  the  Future." 

Some   University   Favorites. 

However,  whether  or  not  it  is  because 
the  many  revolutionists  at  Harvard  have 
accepted  any  one  of  their  radical  in- 
structors as  their  final  authority  upon 
religion,  it  is  certain  that  the  philo- 
sophical atmosphere  there  is  conducive 
to  the  progress  towards  "orthodox  So- 
cialism," which  orthodoxy  is  the  author- 
ity of  men  who  utterly  repudiate  the 
authority  of  God.  Bernard  Shaw  and 
H.  G.  Wells  are  great  favorites,  while 
Victor  Berger,  John  Spargo  and  Robert 
Hunter  are  presumed  to  be  the  great 
leaders  of  thought  in  America.  As  is 
quite  becoming  to  the  intellectual  inde- 
pendence of  the  students  at  America's 
greatest  institution  of  learning,  private 
judgment  is  sustained  by  a  not  over- 
cordial  acceptance  of  the  economics  of 
Karl  Marx,  although  his  philosophy  of 
determinism  is  assumed  to  be  without 
a  flaw. 


In  response  to  the  request  for  an  in- 
terview, that  the  writer  might  have  first- 
hand information,  the  president  of  the 
Harvard  Socialist  Club,  Gerard  C.  Hen- 
derson, generously  gave  ample  time  to 
cover  the  philosophical  and  the  practi- 
cal views  of  the  club  members.  We 
were  at  once  frankly  enemies  and 
friends,  so,  with  the  most  even  spirit, 
again  and  again  we  came  up  with  a 
round  turn  to  the  abrupt  parting  of  our 
ways. 

.1    Talk     linth    Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson  himself  is  seriously  a 
Determinist,  with  a  mental  gravity  that 
is  almost  a  fault  in  so  young  a  man. 
What  was  needed  most,  he  thought,  was 
"intelligent  opposition"  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  fuller  understanding  of  Social- 
ism. I  suggested  that  such  opposition 
was  not  difficult  to  find;  that  Mrs. 
Martha  Moore  Avery  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  address  the  Socialist  Club  at 
Harvard,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
woman's  defense  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property,  of  selling  one's  labor 
power  for  a  wage  and  of  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  for  a  profit,  was  for 
any  reason  not  desirable,  the  Boston 
School  of  Political  Economy  could  easi- 
ly supply  several  young  men  fully  com- 
petent to  deal  with  Socialism  taken  as 
an  economic  system,  a  political  party  or 
a  philosophy  of  life.  These  offers  were 
waived  by  the  rejoinder  that  the  Club 
had,  some  time  since,  received  the  bene- 
fit of  the  opposition  of  ex-President 
Eliot  and  of  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver.  Yet, 
however  intelligent  the  arguments  of 
these  distinguished  gentlemen,  their 
philosophical  objection  to  Socialism 
could  not  be  shown,  basically.  Prof. 
Carver  is  a  Determinist  of  the  extreme 
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2  entire  superstructure  of 
)on  "economic  scarcity;'' 
t's  well-known  insistence 
!  authority  may  be  logical- 
n  the  supremacy  of  the 
over  the  will  of  the  min- 
cisions ;  hence,  the  minor- 
lout  the  defense  of  their 
ts. 

on  believes  strictly  in  the 
majority's  right  to  work 
is  of  so  generous  a  spirit 
fear  that  despotism  shall 
or,  under  the  sunshine  of 
ity,  there  shall  be  no 
in  for  developing  either 
itiative,  nor  for  the  pro- 
ition  for  that  self-will 
ly  insists  upon  its  own  in- 
iach  and  every  economic 
n  planting  potatoes  to 
er-ocean  traffic,  shall  be 
;d  by  the  consensus  of 
le  best  way,  and  with  no 
ties  and  minorities. 

Economic  Problems, 

splendid  confidence  in 
is  one  of  the  delights  of 
ut,  what  shall  be  one's 
in  maturer  years,  one 
lomic  scarcity"  a  religion 
sands  of  American  young 
economic  problem  is  the 
le  out  of  which  all  other 
l1  problems  have  grown?" 

religious  opinions  them- 
;rned,  they  are  merely  old 
ries,  no  longer  resting 
>n  evidence,  but  retained 
unwillingness  of  its  sup- 


porters to  reconstruct  the  whole  body  of 
their  beliefs  and  opinions."* 

So  it  transpires  that  the  philosophic 
work  of  making  Socialists  has  come  to 
its  ripe  fruit  in  the  instruction  at  Har- 
vard, since  its  leading  professor  in  eco- 
nomics is  proving  that  the  moral  law  is 
a  shifty  thing.  It  came  up  for  us 
through  the  sterile  soil  of  the  potato 
patch,  instead  of  being  thundered  forth 
once  for  all  from  Mt.  Sinai. 

Or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  inquire 
what  is  the  defense  of  those  who— be- 
lieving in  God — "educate"  their  sons  at 
that  place  where  religion  was  first  whit- 
tled down  to  a  point,  whereupon  the 
point  was  cut  off! 

Socialism  and  Christianity. 

Within  the  Socialist  Qub  at  Harvard, 
there  is  a  group  from  the  Phillips 
Brooks'  House.  These  members  qualify 
their  Socialism  by  the  prefix  "Christ- 
ian," although  Mr.  Henderson  said  that 
the  larger  number  of  them  could  not, 
by  any  strict  interpretation,  be  called 
Christians.  Perhaps  two  or  three  were 
Trinitarians.  Yet,  they  had  joined  the 
movement  because  of  a  conviction  that 
Socialism  was  endeavoring  to  put  Christ- 
ianity into  practical  effect,  although  the 
two  notions  exclude  one  another. 

From  this  anomalous  fact,  one  should 
be  led  back  to  the  teachings  at  Harvard 
for  its  cause.  For  it  is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  but  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration that  the  principles,  the  phenom- 
ena and  the  aims  of  Socialism  are  op- 
posite in  the  extreme.     For  the  Christ- 


*"The  Basis  of  Social  Conflict,"  Ameri- 
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od  is  the  beginning ;  service  to  men 
e  love  of  God,  the  process ;  and  the 
of  God  in  Heaven  the  ultimate 
Socialism  cuts  off  both  ends  and 
out  the  middle  of  the  Christian 
while,  for  itself.  Socialism  blindly 
a  beginning  of  things  nowhere, 
ys  everything  Christian  in  its  pro- 
and  sets  up  an  irrational  regime 
aim.  Thou  shalt,  and  thou  shalt 
re  the  very  bed  rock  of  Christian- 
But,  everywhere  else,  there  is  to 
:n  a  decline  in  the  "reliance  upon 
ite  authority'*,  and  amongst  Social- 
is  decline  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

;h  Dr.  Eliot  as  the  sponsor  of  this 
e  in  "absolute  authority"  there 
1  be  no    wonder    that    Socialism 

progress  at  Harvard.    Indeed,  Dr. 

is  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
ists  on  this  point.  Kautsky,  who 
ceded  to  be  their  leading  spokes- 
►f  to-day,  says  in  "The  Social  Rev- 
ti"  (p.  183)  that  whatever  may  be 
ishes  of  the  triumphant  proletariat 
!  matter  of  economic  production, 
lism  shall  hold  its  sway  over  in- 
ual  production. 

larvard's  Mental  Atmosphere, 

iving  the  idea  that  anarchism  as  a 
m  of  thought''  shall  ever  be  able 
)duce  anything  but  irrational  liter- 
it  is  certain  that  the  mental  at- 
lere  at  Harvard  is  surcharged  with 
ical  departure,  almost  a  complete 
ition,  from  the  authoritative  stand- 
Df  Christian  ethics,  namely,  those 
vhich  govern  right  thinking.  "Free 
ht"  may  prompt  a  man  to  take 
ard  and  Onward  forever"  as  his 
,  but  logic  insists  that  this  is  a 
process  without  a  rational  aim, 
juently,  a  most  foolish  proceeding. 


Some  over-charitable  reader  may 
this  stricture  as  too  severe  from  the 
that  Dr.  Francis  Greenwood  Peabod 
the  Plummer  Professor  of  Chri 
Morals,  has  cultivated  the  Harvard  1 
for  a  generation.  Precisely!  for 
Christian  Code  is  fixed;  whereas, 
weightiest  of  individual  authority  ij 
slightest  where  morality  itself  shifts 
der  the  instruction  given.  When< 
wherever  did  the  Plummer  Prof< 
give  other  than  relative  value  to 
teaching  of  Him  Who  founded 
Christian  Church? 

Whenever,  wherever  came  from 
Harvard  Professor  of  Christian  Mc 
the  recognition  that  no  jot  or  tittl 
the  work  of  the  Lord  God  shall 
away,  though  the  earth  shall  pass  a> 
Christianity  is  at  once  a  science  an 
art.  Its  creed  is  not  to  be  changed 
breadth  of  a  hair,  however  badly  CY 
ians  practise  their  art.  We  have  no  cl 
between  right  thinking  and  right  ac 
both  the  creed  and  the  deed  of  C 
is  absolute;  yet,  there  are  those 
would  improve  upon  the  science  anc 
termine  the  practice.  Dr.  Peabody 
sumes  to  better  Our  Lord's  instru( 
and  inferentially  to  give  Him  ad 
We  quote: 

Both  Science  and  Art, 

"His  compassion  for  the  beggars^ 
blind,  the  poor,  the  sick,  is,  almost 
variably,  an  individualized  painsta 
pity,  with  special  adaptation  to  each 
arate  case.  It  does  not  seem  to  occi 
him  that  he  might  multiply  the  ef fee 
his  power,  and  by  a  single  effort 
or  comfort  many.  He.  knows  no  c 
way  of  relief  than  that  the  giver  sh 
put  himself  in  loving  and  vital  rels 
with  the  receiver  and  establish  the  cc 
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gion     of    the    strength    communicating 
life/'* 

From  the  assumed  limitations  of  Our 
Lord's  authority,  one  comes  logically  to 
His  ignorance  of  social  relief;  although 
the  feeding  of  the  multitude  should  in- 
form even  the  heathen  that  "social  re- 
lief was  neither  foreign  to  His  power 
nor  absent  from  His  pity. 

At  all  events,  however  non-conscious 
is  the  act  of  setting  logic  to  one  side  in 
the  interest  of  a  social  service,  based 
wholly  on  materialist  principles.  Christ- 
ians from  the  Phillips  Brooks'  House 
form  a  large  quota  of  the  Socialist  Qub 
at  Harvard.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  sociological  activities  of 
the  student  body  are  in  the  control  of 
young  men  who  carry  only  a  little  fur- 
ther, in  their  own  way,  the  principles  and 
theories  which  are  in  general  set  forth  by 
the  faculty. 

Other  Socialist  Actiinties, 

Besides  making  their  own  Qub  the 
center  of  radicalism,  Socialists  are  active 
in  all  the  other  so-called  progressive  as- 
sociations at  Harvard.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  the  presidents  and  other 
executive  officers  of  the  following 
bodies:  the  Speakers'  Club,  the  Harvard 
Zionist  Association,  the  Harvard  Men's 
League  for  Woman  Suffrage,  the  La 
Follette  Club,  the  Social  Politics  Club, 
the  Menorah  Society,  and  the  Dramatic 
Club. 

Socialists  are,  too,  in  control  of  the 
Harvard  publications.  Gerard  C.  Hen- 
derson, their  president,  is  editor-in-chief 
of  The    Illustrated    Magazine.     Hiram 


♦"Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question." 
p.  248. 


Moderwell  is  secretary  of  The  Harvard 
Monthly;  while  another  club  member  is 
literary  editor,  and  still  another  upon  the 
executive  board.  The  editor  of  The 
Harvard  Advocate  is  a  Socialist  with  the 
further  opportunity  for  Socialist  propa- 
ganda of  being  the  odist  of  the  year. 

Having  such  intellectual  prominence,  it 
easily  happens  that  Socialists  are  the 
dominating  influence  in  the  selection  of 
the  notable  speakers  who,  every  year,  are 
called  to  Harvard  to  discuss  the  social, 
economic  and  political  questions  of  the 
day.  So,  it  occurs  that  a  long  list  of 
party  leaders  have  addressed  the  students 
at  Harvard:  Debs,  Spargo,  La  Monte, 
Hillquit,  Hunter  and  others. 

Hansard  Tracts  Appear, 

A  new  venture  has  just  been  added  to 
the  activities  of  the  Harvard  Socialist 
Club.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Qub,  I 
have  before  me  the  first  of  The  Harvard 
Socialist  Tracts,  "Socialism  and  Private 
Property"  (Feb.  1912).  It  is  announced 
that  the  study  of  Socialism  was  under- 
taken (March  1908)  "because  they  be- 
lieved the  basis  of  present-day  society 
fundamentally  wrong.' '  With  a  dogmat- 
ism which  announces  a  maximum  of  en- 
thusiasm with  a  minimum  of  knowledge, 
the  foreword  goes  on  to  lay  down  the 
ultimatum  that  "the  community  must  take 
the  work  of  the  world  into  its  own 
hands." 

The  Socialism  at  Harvard — as  is  tradi- 
tionally becoming  to  the  independent 
spirit  of  Yankeedom — individualizes  it- 
self somewhat.  "It  will  aim  to  represent 
the  Socialism  which  is  studied  and  advo- 
cated by  an  increasing  body  of  college 
men  and  women."  This  first  Harvard 
Socialist  Tract  is  a  splendid  example  of 
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fidence  in  one's  self  to  make  the 
'orld  go  around  one's  own  way. 

the  author  of  nations,  is  set  to 
J  without  the  slightest  considera- 
lile  our  civilization  is  condemned 
i  as  "fundamentally  wrong,"  be- 
Dverty  and  suffering  is  found  in 
1.  God  grant  that  I  shall  be  the 
make  apology  for  that  frightful 

and  suffering  that  is  the  result 
ing  back  by  fraud — open  or  in- 
-the  hire  of  the  laborers,  but  such 
;uf  fering  of  the  poor  is  proof,  not 
.*  basis  of  society  is  "fundamen- 
ong,"  but,  rather  that  those  who 
e  power  to  oppress  have  not  the 
5S  to  carry  into  practice  the  in- 
ns given  in  the  Parable  of  the 
-place.  Here  is  necessary  and 
work  for  intelligent  and  upright 
,  not  for  the  destruction  of  the 
•  society,  aimed  at  by  the  Harvard 
;t  Qub.  There  is  law  enough  in 
i  to  punish  those  capitalists  who, 
)perating  their  wealth  for  profit, 
to  illegal  methods.  And  there  is 
enough  in  organized  labor  to  com- 
Ti  to  do  what  is  right.  Besides,  it 
cmen  themselves,  who  in  the  na- 

things,  are  called  upon  to  main- 
e  equities  of  commerce,  so  far  as 
ges  system  is  concerned. 

Aims  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

the  A.  F.  of  L.  tries  to  do,  but  a 
foe  to  deal  with  than  the  unjust 
ist  is  the  Socialist  force  within  its 
nks.  So  it  is  that,  by  the  irony  of 
hese  spirited  youths  are  con- 
d,  perhaps  because  of  the  best 
on  which  our  country  is  supposed 
)rd,  to  join  the  foes  of  organized 
Seeing  the  wrong  reason  for 
y  and  suffering,  these  young  gen- 


tlemen at  Harvard  add  another  bur( 
to  the  bent  backs  of  the  poor. 

However,  the  utter  condemnation 
the  basis  of  society  is,  to  say  the  lej 
rather   premature,   coming   from   th< 
whose  youth  precludes  the  possibility 
sufficient  time  for  a  thorough  anal} 
of  present-day  society.  Yet,  when  to 
mature  experience  there  must  be  ad< 
the  disqualification   is  consequence 
unsound  training,  the  fault  is  seen  to 
not  so  much  with  the  membership  of 
Harvard  Socialist  Club,  as  with  the 
struction  given  at  that  university. 

Where  Truth  Rests, 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  c 
tury,  it  has  been  held  at  Harvard  that 

"Truth    is   within   ourselves, 
it  takes  no  rise 
From   outward   things." 

Surely  there  is  no  cause  for  surp 
that  all  branches  of  the  curriculum  h 
been  saturated  with  this  Browning-En 
son-Eliot  philosophy.    Even  the  scier 
proper  have  not  escaped  its  baleful 
fluence.     Recently,  I  attended  a  lect 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  upon 
"Human  Face."    The  facts  of  anatc 
were  most  unsatisfactorily    forced    i 
the    popular    evolutionary    theory, 
course,     the     false     diagrams,      w\ 
brought  Prof.  Ernest  Haeckel  to  g 
with  the  University  of  Jena,  were 
used  to  sustain  the  theory.     But,  p< 
fully  inadequate  arguments  were  coi 
dently    used,     and    the     proofs    wli 
should  be  found  to  bridge  the  gap 
tween  the  non-rational  animal  and 
rational  animal  were  conspicuously 
sent.     Nothwithstanding    the    neces 
the  Harvard  professor  was  under  to 
count  for  the  evolutionary  developn" 
of  the  functions  of  speech  and  rea? 
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they  were  slipped  in  with  the  law  of 
change  of  function.  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Minot  did  not  come  nearer  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  jaw  which  functions 
in  speech,  than  the  gills  of  the  fishes. 
Certainly  man's  reason  and  speech 
need  a  better  accounting  for  than  the 
gap  between  the  fishes'  gills  and  the 
human  jaw. 

Building  without  Foundation, 

There  should  be  no  wonder,  since  the 
Ten  Commandments  have  been  so  long 
out  of  commission  as  the  revelation  of 
God  to  man,  that  the  young  men  of  the 
Harvard  Socialist  Club  find  within  them- 
selves the  impulse  to  build  a  new  founda- 
tion for  human  society.  And  since  all 
God-given  props  are  knocked  from  un- 
der them  by  their  professors,  what  more 
authoritative  guide  than  their  own  intui- 
tions have  these  men  to  follow?  Right- 
thinking  is  of  primal  necessity  to  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  which 
press  hard  upon  modern  life,  but,  since 
Science  is  the  mere  hand-maiden  of  Reli- 
gion, and  since  Religion  at  Harvard  is 
stripped  of  her  authority.  Science,  hav- 
ing no  proper  business  of  her  own,  must 
needs  play  the  intellectual  mischief  with 
right-relation  between  man  and  man. 
Ideally,  we  are  given  the  consensus  of 
human  opinion  as  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man rights,  while  in  practice,  the  mi- 
nority are  left  without  rights,  for  the 
power  of  their  defeated  vote  nobody  is 
bound  to  respect. 

The  psychological  atmosphere  at  Har- 
vard permits  sensibility  to  usurp  the  seat 
of  reason,  for  the  habit  of  "Free- 
Thought*'  naturally  degenerates  into  a 
state  of  mental  anarchy  which  precludes 
the  power  of  logical  thinking.  Having 
thus  lost  the   four-cornered   foundation 


of  the  earth,  namely  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  state,  and  the  race — ^there  is 
left  at  Harvard  no  better  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  monogamic  faniily 
than  those  instincts  of  exclusiveness 
which  are  presumed  to  be  merely  an  in- 
heritance from  the  centuries  of  practice 
of  monogamy.  Having,  by  experience, 
found  the  monogamic  family,  the  basic 
family  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  civilized 
life,  that  is  the  sole  reason  why  it  should 
be  maintained  and  the  sole  guarantee 
that  it  shall  persist. 

Religion  and  Science. 

It  had,  seemingly,  not  occurred  to  Mr. 
Henderson  to  examine  the  claims  of  the 
monogamic  famliy  as  forming  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  human  race.  The  science  of  society, 
which  would,  of  course,  show  its  basic 
structure,  must  logically  lead  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Original  Design  of  the  race 
itself — ^to  God's  order.  But  this  is  ta- 
booed ground  at  Harvard,  for  there  psy- 
chology is  without  a  soul.  Besides,  the 
data  of  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the 
race  has  so  overshadowed  the  race  itself 
that  such  a  strictly  scientific  course 
would  be  a  serious  affront  to  the  ar- 
rogance of  those  specious  theories  which 
begin  nowhere  and  end  in  the  same 
place. 

Neither  from  the  merely  empirical 
standpoint  did  the  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Socialist  Club  seem  to  take  cogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  experience  of 
the  race  rests  upon  historical  authority, 
not  upon  personal  observation.  Surely, 
using  the  criterion  of  individual  judg- 
ment, one  must  be  allowed  to  accept  or 
to  reject  the  decisions  that  monogamy 
has  best  served  the  race.    Moreover,  it  is 
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certain  that  the  Socialist  leaders  of  the 
world  have  set  down  their  decisions  that 
monogamy  has  been  of  incalculable  deg- 
radation   to   woman;   that   woman   was 
brought  into  sex  servitude  as  a  means 
of  establishing    the  regime  of     private 
property;   and  that  woman's  "freedom" 
shall   be    established  together  with   the 
"ultimate   object"  for  which  the  Har- 
vard Socialist  Qub  strives,  namely,  the 
uprooting  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  Materialist  Basis, 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  was  the 
final  topic  of  that  long  afternoon's  con- 
versation. The  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Socialist  Qub  maintained  that  the 
materialist  conception  of  history— or  by 
whatever  phrase  the  subject  matter  of 
the  materialistic  cult  may  be  designated 
—could  not  be  assigned  as  the  basis  of 
Socialism,  since  from  this  principle  doc- 
trines strictly  at  variance  with  Socialism 
are  as  readily  deducible.  Mr.  Hender- 
son named  Professor  Carver  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  Individualism  as 
logically  as  Socialism  may  be  deduced 
from  the  materialist  basis  of  society,  in 
controverting  the  point  I  had  made  that 
materialist  monism — an  utter  denial  of 
God — was  speaking  generally,  the  basis 
accepted  by  the  entire  Socialist  school. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  issue  between 
us  on  that  score.  Moreover,  it  might  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  Harvard  pro- 
fessor had  gone  the  Marxists  one  better, 
in  that  he  had  narrowed  the  ground  to  a 


pivotal  point,  by  mak 
scarcity"  the  way  to  eco: 
ism. 

There  seemed  to  be  < 
able  moment  of  intelle< 
between  the  "enemies  wh( 
Yet,  in  an  instant,  the  ] 
Harvard  Socialist  Qub 
that  the  agreement  was 
not  upon  primary  groun< 

Finding  Solid  C 

If  then,  two  opposini 
equally  deducible  from  a 
should  it  not  suggest  sc 
in  the  premises?  From 
one  may  logically  extend 
rection ;  yet,  stop  where  1 
elusion  shall  be  no  better 
ise — namely,  false.  Why 
lish  by  logic  the  solid  gr 
— God,  myself  and  all  t 
build  upon  that — ever 
maintaining  action  at  th 
tre,  keeping  the  golden  n 
by  avoiding  all  extremes! 
basis  which  supported  tl 
thought  developed  by  A 
was  accepted  as  the  nati 
upon  which  was  ingrafte- 
civilization.  If  our  day 
shall  with  integrity  maint 
tions  upon  which  our  soci 
ed,  we  may  build  up  a  C 
racy  which  shall  astonish 

There  was  no  reply. 


A  Socialist  on  Socialism 


By  H.  Bedford- Jones 

While  the  zvritcr  of  this  article  is  admittedly  a  Socialist  it  is  very  apparent 
that  he  has  outgrown  that  exalted  faith  in  Socialism  that  is  so  conspicuous  a 
characteristic  of  most  Marxian  devotees.  As  men  who  have  tested  Socialism  and 
found  it  zvanting  can  give  us  a  peculiarly  interesting  view  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  this  movement,  zve  are  gtad  to  open  our  pages  to  such  contribu- 
tions.— The  Editors. 


THERE  is  no  need,   no  excuse  for 
Socialism.     But   there   is   sore   need 
of  social   reform." 

That  is  a  splendidly-sane  motto  that 
The  Common  Cause  has  selected.  If 
there  be  any  excuse,  any  need  for  Social- 
ism, it  lies  in  the  need  of  social  reform. 
That  is  one  reason  why  Socialism  exerts 
so  great  an  appeal  in  this  country — for 
there  are  truths  in  Socialism.  I  have 
myself  lectured  and  written    Socialism, 

and  I  have  studied  the  undertones  of  the 

• 

movement.  What  I  have  to  say,  there- 
fore, comes  from  my  own  experience 
and  not  from  theoretical  knowledge. 

Tzvo  Delusive  Fictions. 

One  of  the  favorite  fictions  of  the 
predatory  rich  is  the  "impassioned  mob." 
One  of  the  fixed  delusions  of  the  impas- 
sioned mob  is  the  "predatory  rich." 
Neither  really  exists.  American  Social- 
ists are  of  three  classes.  First  is  the  class 
of  students  and  thinkers  who  see  no  poli- 
tical hope  save  in  revolution :  second  is 
the  class  of  workers  and  young  men; 
third  is  the  class  of  agitators.  Let  us  see 
why  Socialism  appeals  to  these  three 
classes,  all  of  whom  may  be  sincere 
enough. 


There  are  many    pseudo-thinkers     ^^ 
this  country  who  have  delved  just  d^^V 
ly  enough  to  lose  their  balance.     Tk\tV 
cannot  foresee  the  slow  but  sure  polit  i^av 
evolution  that  demands  only  time  for*     ^^^ 
fulfillment,  they  become  filled  with        ^^* 
fervor     of     fine    words    ^nd    flo 
phrases,  and  their  visual  acuity  beco 
rapidly  blunted.     They  see    all    thi 
from  the  standpoint  of  graft  and  ter 
ism,  and  their  fine  discrimination  is  1 
Socialism  appeals  to  them  because  it 
fers  free  play    to    their    imaginati 
Idealists,  most  of  them,  they  have 
place  in  a  practical  world;  so  they  t 
to  a  visionary  state  and  it  becomes 
to  them.     Idealists  are    not    necessa 
Socialists ;  but  Socialists  are  very  n 
sarily  idealists. 


The  Strength  of  Socialistn. 
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The  great  strength  of  Socialism 
of  course,  among  the  workers.     T 
are  as  a  rule  ill-educated  men  and  wo: 
who   see  before  them  the  omnipres 
"Iron  Law  of  Wages"  as  a  potent  terr"    y^' 
They  fail  to  understand  the  spiritua^^'^ 
of  religion,  and  so  of  necessity  beco^^^ 
materialists.     They  do  not  comprehcr^" 
the  truth  that  intelligent  destruction  i^' 
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volves  construction.  One  cannot  well 
tear  down  a  house  without  using  the 
bricks  for  some  other  purpose.  To  these 
hard-working  people  Socialism  offers  the 
paradox  of  a  materialistic  ideal,  such  an 
ideal  as  they  have  never  known  or 
dreamed  of.  They  find  that  they  can 
arg^e  themselves  into  the  possession  of 
wealth,  and  the  higher  ideals  of  Social- 
ism become  their  religion. 

That  is  exactly  the  strength  of  the  So- 
cialist movement.    It  takes  the  place  of 
religion  with  the  majority  of  its  follow- 
ers.     A  non-spiritual  religion    is    what 
they  can  understand     and  dream  over. 
The  man  who  pours  molten  steel  all  day 
is  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  bother  about 
doctrinal  differences  in  the  evening;  he 
cares  nothing  about  them  and  would  not 
understand  them  if  he  could.    But  when 
he   finds  a  religion  intimately  associated 
with  the  steel  he  pours — a  religion  of  the 
Jacquerie — ^he  seizes  on  it,  fights  for  it, 
dies  for  it  right  gladly. 

The  Appeal  to  Youth. 

The  movement  appeals  to  the  young 
men  strongly,  also — for  much  the  same 
reason.  He  does  not  like  to  realize  that 
there  is  room  at  the  top  for  the  man  fit 
to  occupy  that  room ;  sophism  strikes  the 
mind  of  youth  today  as  it  did  in  the  days 
of  Socrates.  He  is  a  splendid  barbarian, 
and  revolutionary  ideals  strike  fire  from 
his  soul.  He  cannot  acquire  the  poise 
to  reason  sanely,  for  he  has  not  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  and  the  men  about 
him.  Look  at  the  "Socialist  Clubs*'  in 
our  colleges!  They  contain  splendid 
men — ^men  whom  one  is  proud  to  have 
known — but  these  same  men  a  few  years 
later  have  very  different  ideals.  The 
working  man  retains  Socialism  because 


he  can  hope  for  no  better  ideals  than  it 
offers;  the  man  of  education  grows  out 
of  Socialism  as  he  perceives  its  intoler- 
ance and  other  limitations.  He  finds  that 
his  cherished  freedom  shackled  him  with 
hidden  chains,  and  it  galls  him  until  he 
casts  it  off.  And  that  leads  us  to  the 
chain-bearers  of  the  third  class. 

The  Socialist  agitator  is  a  splendid  en- 
thusiast, a  knight  of  the  soap-box  who 
in  theory  un-boxes  all  his  opponents  in 
the  lists.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
in  the  past  he  has  conquered,  but  only 
because  his  opponents  have  argued  from 
an  intolerance  and  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject that  renders  them  easy  prey.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  The  Common 
Cause  will  effect  with  strong  men  who 
know  their  subject  as  the  Socialists  know 
theirs.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that 
every  Socialist  audience  delights  in  hav- 
ing its  speaker  "stumped;''  there  seems 
to  be  a  lingering  under-current  in  every 
such  crowd  that  rejoices  when  a  man 
can  answer  back  with  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  give  the  agitator  pause. 

Through  the  Red  Haze. 

Often  this  agitator  is  a  paid  worker  of 
the  party;  more  often  he  is  a  volunteer 
speaking  from  his  own  enthusiasm.  He 
sees  all  things  through  the  haze  of  the  red 
flag;  whether  he  be  a  speaker,  a  writer, 
or  an  editor  this  crimson  haze  colors  all 
that  he  does  and  says  and  thinks.  If 
a  religious  movement  puts  out  questions 
mentioning  Socialism,  he  shouts  forth 
that  the  steel  trust  is  behind  the  move- 
ment. If  a  striker  is  shot,  he  cries  that 
the  "interests"  control  the  army  and  that 
the  government  is  going  to  the  dogs. 

His  greatest  plea  is  for  a  "free  press." 
But  is  the  Socialist  press  free?    Years 
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ago  I  helped  found  a  Socialist  paper,  and 
was  offered  the  editorship.  I  accepted 
on  condition  that  I  could  run  all  the 
news  all  the  time,  uncolored  by  the  crim- 
son haze ;  that  I  could  make  a  paper  un- 
biased and  tmchained,  ready  to  support  a 
worthy  Roman  Catholic  appeal  or  kill  an 
unworthy  Anarchist  appeal.  The  con- 
dition was  refused.  No  Roman  Catholic 
appeal  could  be  "worthy;"  no  Anarchist 
appeal  could  be  "unworthy."  There  was 
a  crying  need  for  just  such  a  paper  as  I 
proposed,  and  its  Socialist  owners  would 
have  prospered  mightily;  but  the  usual 
narrow-minded  and  intolerant  sheet  was 
the  only  result.  This  is  but  an  instance. 
The  Socialist  press  is  not  broad-mind- 
ed enough  to  be  free.  Look  at  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Socialist,  Look  at  The  Ap- 
peal  to  Reason,  or  any  of  the  others.  A 
tolerant  Socialist  ceases  to  be  a  Social- 
ist. 

Socialism  has  undeniably  sound  theor- 
ies. Its  weak  point  is  that  it  tries  to 
force  these  theories  on  the  world  before 


their  time.  Many  admit  that  govern- 
ment ownership  would  be  good  thing, 
but  more  deny  that  Socialist  owner- 
ship would  be  a  good  thing.  Our  need 
is  not  in  political  reform  so  much  as  in 
social  reform.  We  ought  not  bar  an  im- 
migrant from  the  country  because  he  is 
a  Socialist ;  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  bar 
a  Socialist  from  the  country  because  he 
is  an  immigrant.  Give  our  immigrants 
three  acres  of  land  each  and  they  would 
not  become  Socialists. 

The  immigrant  drifts  to  the  city  where 
his  old  friends  are.  He  could  work  won- 
ders with  land  that  American  farmers 
will  not  touch,  but  he  has  no  chance 
He  becomes  a  miner,  a  shop  or  mill- 
worker,  and  he  learns  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "wage-slave."  He  gets  what  he  is 
worth — and  it  is  not  much!  But,  let 
him  be  given  an  acre  or  two  of  land — 
let  him  be  self-supporting  instead  of  a 
dependent,  let  him  own  an  inch  of 
ground  and  live  on  it — and  there  will  be 
no  more  red  flags  in  our  streets. 


Socialist   Immortality. 

"And  if  I  die,  what  shall  to  me 
Hereafter  then  be  shown? 
Thou  fool !    Thy  question  has  no  sense ! 
Hereafter  is  on  earth  alone!' — Neue  Zeit,  No.  2,  1894. 


The  Genesis  of  Religion. 

**If  any  one  has  still  any  reli,e^ious  propensities  he  may  satisfy  them  in  com- 
j)any  with  his  congeners.  Society  will  not  care  about  it.  To  make  his  living  the 
priest  will  be  obliged  to  work,  and  learning  thereby  he  will  finally  come  to  the 
conviction  that  to  he  the  highest  is  to  be  a  man.  Morality  has  nothing  to  do 
ivith  relicjion;  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  simpletons  and  hypocrites.  .  .  .  Moral 
concepts  as  ivell  as  religion  arc  the  results  of  the  economic  conditions  of  man- 
kind,^'— Bebel,  Die  Fran,  p.  320. 


Socialism  Spells  Revolution 


By  Thomas  S.  Lonergan 


s 


OCIALISM  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  Americanism.    They  have  nothing 
in  common. 

Americanism  means  attachment  to  the 
United  States,  loyalty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— ^the  basis  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment— obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  respect  for  the  American  flag. 

Socialism  aims  at  the  seizure  of  uni- 
versal political  power — ^by  peaceful 
means  if  possible,  by  violent  meth- 
ods if  necessary.  Socialists  everywhere 
demand  the  public  ownership  of  land 
and  capital  that  they  may  bring  about 
public  production  and  equal  distribution 
of  all  income.  In  other  words:  Social- 
ism aims  to  overthrow  our  present  form 
of  government  in  order  to  establish  the 
"Co-operative  Commonwealth." 

One  Kind  of  Socialism, 

It  is  often  stated  that  there  are  many 
varieties  of  Socialism,  but  they  can  be 
reduced  to  one  kind — the  Marxian  sys- 
tem, which  stands  for  the  reconstruction 
of  human  society.  The  Socialism  of 
America  and  the  Socialism  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  England  and  Belgium  are 
exactly  alike  and  their  aims  and  objects 
practically  identical. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  "Com- 
munist Manifesto,*'  the  joint  product  of 
Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  is  the 
r>eclaration  of  Independence  of  all  real 
Socialists   in   America,   yet   this   is   the 


concluding  paragraph  of  that  revolution- 
ary pamphlet:  "The  Communists  (So- 
cialists) disdain  to  conceal  their  views 
and  aims.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social 
conditions.  Let  the  ruling  classes  trem- 
ble at  a  Communistic  (Socialistic)  revo- 
lution. The  proletarians  (workers) 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains. 
They  have  a  whole  world  to  win. "  And, 
here  is  a  plank  from  the  platform  adop- 
ted by  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Socialist  Party  at  Chicago  in  May, 
1908. 

As  to  Private  Ownership. 

"The  private  ownership  of  the  land 
and  means  of  production  used  for  ex- 
ploitation is  the  rock  upon  which  class 
rule  is  built,  political  government  is  its 
indispensable  instrument.  The  wage 
workers  cannot  be  freed  from  exploita- 
tion without  conquering  the  political 
powers  and  substituting  collective  for 
private  ownership  of  land  and  the  means 
of  production  used  for  exploitation.*' 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chicago 
convention  did  not  represent  organized 
or  unorganized  labor  in  America  in  any 
sense.  It  simply  represented  a  danger- 
ous revolutionary  element  which  is  a 
menace  to  organized  labor  as  well  as  to 
our  system  of  government.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  which  has  a 
membership    of  almost  2,000,000  work- 
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ers,  is  the  only  body  that  truly  repre- 
sents labor  in  the  United  States,  and  if 
the  trade  union  movement  is  disrupted, 
Socialism  will  take  its  place  and  the  gen- 
eral strike  will  follow  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day. 

According  to  Frederick  Engels,  one  of 
the  founders  and  leaders  of  modern, 
international,  revolutionary  Socialism : 
"Three  great  obstacles  block  the  path  of 
Socialism — private  property,  religion 
and  the  present  form  of  marriage." 
Every  intelligent  Socialist  realizes  that 
private  property,  religion  and  monog- 
amy would  have  to  be  abolished  before 
Socialism  could  be  estabished. 

The  Cornerstone  of  Government, 

The  American  government  is  found- 
ed on  individualism  and  stands  for  pri- 
vate property,  religion  and  the  present 
form  of  marriage.  It  is  self  evident 
that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  society 
and  the  cornerstone  of  our  system  of 
government.  Socialists  claim  that  the 
individual  is  the  economic  unit  of  so- 
ciety, which  is  a  most  dangerous  fal- 
lacy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  IS  elastic  enough  to  embrace  all 
necessary  social  and  political  reforms. 
The  preamble  to  that  imperishable  doc- 
ument reads  as  follows:  "We  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  .e^eneral  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 


It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  Social- 
ists demand  the  abolition  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  have  respect  for 
none  of  these  institutions  which  are 
the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties.  The 
leaders  and  writers  of  Socialism  in 
America  tell  us  that  Democracy  is  a 
failure  and  that  the  American  govern- 
ment is  a  capitalistic  institution.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  they  justify  their  op- 
position to  law  and  order,  to  home  and 
family,  to  God  and  country.  Their 
watchword  is,  "Revolution." 

An  Undesirable  Citizen, 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  thrice  candidate  on 
the  Socialist  ticket  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  Moses  of  Social- 
ism in  America.  He  would,  if  he  could, 
play  the  role  of  another  Robespierre. 
As  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  volume 
entitled :  "Debs :  His  Life,  Writings  and 
Speeches."  The  contents  of  this  book 
give  proof — if  such  were  needed — ^that 
Debs  is  an  undesirable  citizen.  Here  is 
a  choice  extract  from  his  apostrophe  to 
"The  Crimson  Standard"  (p.  246.) 
"The  red  flag  is  an  omen  of  ill,  a  sign 
of  terror  to  every  tyrant,  every  robber 
and  every  vampire  that  sucks  the  life 
of  labor  and  mocks  at  its  misery.  The 
red  flag  is  the  only  race  flag;  it  is  the 
flag  of  revolt  against  robbery;  the  flag 
of  the  working  class,  the  flag  of  hope 
and  high  resolve — ^the  flag  of  universal 
freedom." 

It  IS  with  such  clap-trap  that  Social- 
ists appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  ignor- 
ant. 

Mr.  Debs  delivered  a  speech  on  "In- 
dustrial Unionism"  in  New  York,  Dec- 
ember 10,   1905.    The  opening  passage 
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"There  is  an  inspiration  in  your 
ig  and  my  heart  opens  wide  to 
e  it.  I  have  come  a  thousand 
to  join  with  you  in  fanning  the 
5  of  the  proletarian  revolution." 
here  is  another  passage  from  that 
1 :  "The  revolutionary  movement 
;  working  class  will  date  from  the 
[905,  from  the  organization  of  the 
trial  Workers  of  the  World. 
)mic  solidarity  is  today  the  su- 
i  need  of  the  working  class.  The 
orm  of  unionism  has  long  since 
led  its  mission  and  outlived  its 
Iness,  and  the  hour  is  struck  for 
nge." 

A  Seditious  Speech. 

*.  Debs  is  the  pronounced  enemy 
le  trade  union  movement.  He  is 
s  element  when  he  is  waving  the 
flag  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
lution  and  class-hatred. 

illiam  D.  Haywood  is  another 
e  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of 
-abiding  citizen."  He  is  a  mem- 
)f  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
>f  the  Socialist  Party.  Last  Janu- 
le  delivered  a  violent  revolutionar}'^ 
:h  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
to  a  howling  assemblage  of  Social- 
The  speech  is  published  in  the 
nary  number  of  The  International 
ilist  Review,  from  which  I  quote 
seditious  passage: 

»o  you  understand  that  we  know 
class  struggle  in  the  West.  And 
zing,  having  contended  with  all  the 
r  things  that  we  have  been  called 
I  to  drink  to  the  dregs,  do  you 
le  me  when  I  say  that  /  despise  the 
Tremendous  applause  and  shouts 
No')  and  /  am  not  a  law  abiding- 


citizenf     (Applause).     And  more  t 
that,  no  Socialist  can  be  a  law-abic 
citizen.     (Applause).     When   we   c< 
together  and  are  of  a    common    m 
and  the  purpose  of  our  minds     is 
overthrow  the  capitalist  system,  we 
come     conspirators     then     against 
United  States    government.    And 
tainly  it  is  our  purpose  to  abolish 
government  (Applause)    and    establ 
in   its   place  an   industrial     democr 
(Applause).     Now,    we     haven't 
hesitation  in  saying  that  that  is  our 
and    purpose.     Am    I    correct?     (" 
mendous  applause).     Am   I    absolu 
correct  when  I  state  this  as  being 
position  of  the  Socialist  Party,  not  < 
of  New  York,  but  of  the  United  St 
and   of  every   nation     of     the     wo 
(Applause.)" 

Preaching  Disloyalty, 

Detailed  comment  is  unnecess 
The  man  who  spoke  those  words 
born  and  reared  in  this  country.  I 
wood  and  Debs  are  the  most  pop 
leaders  and  the  most  effective  spea 
in  the  Socialist  movement  in  Ame 
If  any  man  doubts  the  revolutioi 
spirit  of  Socialism  let  him  read  the  \ 
ings  and  speeches  of  Debs,  Haywood 
Kerr,  who  are  true  disciples  of  M 
Engels  and  Liebknecht. 

Socialist   newspapers     all     over 
country  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ci 
disloyalty  to  our  government  and 
red     and  contempt  for  the  flag  w 
every  good  citizen  respects  and  lo^ 

A  Socialist  sheet  published  in  E 
beth,  New  Jersey,  recently  conts 
an  editorial  on  our  "National  An 
and  flag."       I  quote    one     paragr 
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'There  was  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  the  national  anthem  could 
inspire  men  to  deeds  of  heroism.  But 
those  days  are  passed.  Today  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  is  used  as  a  blind  to 
hypnotize  the  working-class  into  be- 
lieving that  the  actions  of  the  rulers  of 
this  country  are  for  the  good  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  and  the 
sooner  the  working-class  of  this  country 
wakes  up  to  this  fact,  the  better  it  will 
be   for  them." 

It  is  about  time  that  Socialist  writers 
and  orators  should  be  called  to  account 
for  their  treasonable  teachings.  No 
other  government  on  earth  would  toler- 
ate such  a  revolutionary  and  seditious 
propaganda.  Any  man,  no  matter 
whether  he  calls  himself  a  Socialist,  or 
an  Anarchist,  who  insults  the  American 
flag,  deserves  the  severest  punishment. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  today  floats 
over  the  mightiest  nation  and  the  freest 
people  on  God's  footstool.  It  is  the 
diploma  of  this  nation's  authority,  the 
summary  of  our  country's  history,  and 
the  symbol  of  hope  for  struggling  hu- 
manity in  every  land  beneath  the  stars. 

A  Dangerous  Text  Book. 

There  are  ten  Socialist  Sunday 
schools  in  New  York  and  a  large  num- 
ber scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Socialist  Primer  is  one  of 
the  text  books  and  a  most  dangerous 
one  it  is.  In  one  of  the  reading  exer- 
cises in  that  book — intended  for  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  child — the  follow- 
ing frank  statement  occurs : 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  So- 
cialists will  have  to  start  work  with  the 
child.  The  old  people,  with  their  tradi- 
tions and  prejudices,  will  have  to  make 


way  for  the  rising  generation.  The 
future  citizens  of  our  republic,  the 
foundation  of  the  co-operative  common- 
wealth, are  the  very  children  who  arc 
about  us  now,  this  every  day.  We 
look  to  them.    They  are  our  hope!" 

These  schools  teach  disloyalty  to  our 
common  country  and  disrespect  for  the 
American  flag.  The  red  flag  occupies 
the  place  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
every  Socialist  school.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  such  schools  will  turn 
out  a  generation  of  atheists,  Socialists 
and  revolutionists  who  will  ridicule  re- 
ligion, sneer  at  patriotism  and  defy  law 
and  authority.  Children  bred  in  these 
institutions  can  have  nothing  but  su- 
preme contempt  for  American  traditions 
and  ideals. 

The  Socialist  Machine. 

It  is  true  that  Socialism  is  making 
great  progress  in  this  country.  The 
party  possesses  a  well-organized  politi- 
cal machine  for  propaganda  work.  The 
zeal  of  its  members  is  marvellous  be- 
cause Socialism  is  a  religion  to  them. 
They  publish  three-hundred  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  publications,  and 
cover  the  entire  country  with  their  lit- 
erature. 

The  Nezu  York  Call,  a  Socialist  or- 
gan, under  date  of  February  lo,  1912, 
contains  an  article  on  its  editoral  page 
by  Richard  Perin,  which  seems  to  me 
more  treasonable  than  anything  ever 
said  by  Debs  or  Ha)rwood,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  Here  is  one  para- 
graph that  should  be  enough  to  put  the 
writer  behind  prison  bars  and  to  sup- 
press the  sheet  in  which  it  appeared: 

"If  I  had  been  Samuel  Gompers  when 
he  was  reproached  by  the  capitalists  for 
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placing  his  foot  on  the  American  flag  I 
would  have  answered:  'Yes,  /  trampled 
on  it,  and  more  that  that,  /  spit  upon 
your  flag,  not  mine.  /  loathe  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  once  the  symbol  of  liberty 
for  all,  but  now  the  stripes  represent 
the  bloody  stripes  left  by  your  lash  on 
the  back  of  the  worker,  and  the  stars 
the  bullet  and  bayonet  wounds  in  his 
breast.     To   hell  zvith  your  flag," 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Com- 
mon Cause  this  article  was  reprinted  in 
full.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  loyal 
American  citizen.  How  long  must  it  be 
before  the  American  people  will  realize 
the  dangers  of  Socialism?  Every  real 
Socialist  loves  the  red  flag  and  hates  the 
American  flag.  Am  I  not  right  in  as- 
serting that  no  man  can  be  a  full-fledg- 
ed Socialist  and  a  loyal  citizen  of  this 
republic? 

Advocating  Violence. 

During  the  past  few  years  Socialists 
have  been  active  in  their  propaganda 
against  enlistment  in  the  army  and  navy 
and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advise  de- 
sertion in  both  branches  of  the  service. 
Their  circulars  and  pamphlets,  many  of 
which  are  highly  treasonable,  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  sailors  and  soldiers.  Socialist 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  contain 
articles  week  after  week  of  an  anti-mil- 
itary nature.  Many  of  these  articles 
ridicule  the  United  States  uniform  and 
advocate  violence  and  sedition. 

No  loyal  American  citizen  can  vote 
the  Socialist  ticket,  because  the  Social- 
ist political  propaganda  is  a  peril  to 
American  institutions  and  a  menace  to 
organized  labor. 

Socialists  boldly  demand  the  over- 
throw    of     all     existing     governments. 


How  can  they  accomplish 
in  the  United  States?  By 
by  the  bullet?  The  new  i 
olutionary  Socialism  is:  ". 
rection  and  the  forcible  c 
all  existing  social  cond 
motto  is  in  keeping  with 
of  Marx  and  Engels.  ' 
mean?  It  means  the  Ge 
with  revolution  and  anarch 

We  are  beginning  to  rea 
of  Macaulay's  prophecy  th; 
to  our  institutions  will  no 
foreign  invasion,  but  from 
content  and  revolution.     "] 
Ceasar  or    Napoleon,"  sa} 
"will  seize  the  reins  of  gov 
a  strong  hand,  or  your  Rej 
as  fearfully  plundered  and 
barbarians  in  the  twentieth 
the  Roman  Empire  was    i 
with  this  difference,  that  tl 
Vandals  who  ravaged  the 
pire  came  from  without  ai 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  he 
gendered  within  your  own 
by  your  own  institutions.^' 

The  Leopard's  Sp 

Socialists  like  Berger,     ! 
Hillquit  are  Opportunists  1 
being,  but  like  the  leopard, 
change  their  spots.     Their 
thoroughly  saturated  with  • 
the    Marxian     philosophy 
menace  to  religion  and  ov{ 
ernment    ever}^where.       So 
terialism     and  atheism  are 
pernicious      doctrines,       da 
Church  and  State  alike. 

In  our  composite  citizens 
cialist    movement    is    winnii 
from  all   classes,  including 
fcssors,   ministers   of    religi 
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and  lawyers  who  have  a  craving  for 
notoriety.  They  are  chiefly  native 
born.  In  addition,  a  large  element  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Party  is  of 
foreign  birth.  These  men  and  women 
came  to  this  country  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  despot-ridden  countries  of 
Continental  Europe.  They  never  knew 
what  real  liberty  meant  in  their  own 
land,  and  they  do  not  qpderstand  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions.  They 
have  no  respect  for  American  ideals  or 
for  the  emblem  of  the  Republic.  Their 
hope  is  in  the  red  flag,  which  stands  for 
social  and  political  revolution;  for  class 
hatred  and  national  disruption.  The 
Socialism  of  the  professorial  chair  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  "rantings''  of 
the  soap-box  orator. 

Patriotism  Our  Safeguard. 

Socialism  is  based  on  a  false  philos- 
ophy of  life— a  materialism  of  the  rank- 
est kind.  This  spirit  of  materialism  is 
eating  like  a  cancer  into  the  vitals  of 
the  American  .people.  Pure  patriotism 
and  lofty  ideals  are  the  safe-guards  of 
the  Republic,  but  Socialism  knows  no 
patriotism  and  materialism  has  no  lofty 
ideals.  It  has  been  well  said,  Social- 
ism is  economically  unsound,  socially 
wrong  and  industrially  impossible.  It 
has  no  constructive  program — only  con- 
fiscation and  revolt  to  offer. 

.  America  is  the  best  country  on  earth 
for  the  workingman.  Here  he  enjoys 
civil  and  religious  liberty  and  a  free 
education  for  his  children.  As  soon 
as  the  foreigner  becomes  a  citizen,  he 
is  a  part  of  our  government,  and  has 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those 
who  are  native-born. 


It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  work- 
men in  this  country  have  shorter  hours 
and  better  pay  today  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  trade-unions  have  contributed  their 
full  share  in  bringing  about  those  re- 
sults, but  Socialism  has  done  nothing 
whatever  to  better  the  condition  of 
Amercan  labor.  Organized  labor  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  So- 
cialist and  Anarchist  elements,  is  com- 
posed of  law-abiding  citizens.  America 
spells  opportunity  and  every  man  who 
values  his  citizenship,  and  has  faith  in 
the  genius  of  American  institutions  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  opposed  to  Socialism — 
which  would  create  a  bureaucracy  in 
place  of  a  Democracy. 

Upton  Sinclair,  Prophet. 

Upton  Sinclair  in  his  "Industrial  Re- 
public" gives  us  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  future  Socialist  State.  He  concludes 
his  introduction  with  these  words : 

"So  it  is  that  I  write  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  the  revolution  unll  take  place 
in  America  within  the  year  after  the 
Presidential  election  of  1912,  and  in 
saying  this,  I  claim  to  speak  not  as  a 
dreamer,  nor  as  a  child,  but  as  a  So- 
cialist and  prophet." 

Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  very  poor  scientist 
and  time  will  prove  him  to  be  a  worse 
prophet.  His  "Industrial  Republic," 
like  "The  Jungle,"  is  sensational  and 
appeals  only  to  morbid  literarv  tastes. 
He  is  another  ardent  advocate  of  revo- 
lutionary  Socialism. 

Individualism  is  infinitely  better  than 
Socialism.  The  theory  of  competition 
is  sound,  but  monopoly  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  is  the  bane  of  our  country. 
^fonopoly  must  be  abolished.    The  com- 
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mission  merchants  and  private  monopol- 
ies are  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  Socialist  doctrin- 
aire tells  us  that  Socialism  is  the  only 
remedy  for  all  our  social,  industrial  and 
political  ills.  In  all  truth,  hov^ever,  So- 
ocialism  is  no  remedy  at  all,  because  it 
would  stifle  genius  and  initiative  and 
crush  individual  freedom. 

Nothing  to  Lose, 

The  leaders  of  Socialism  almost  unan- 
imously recommend  their  fellows  to 
support  every  revolutionary  movement, 
because  "they  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
their  chains.''  It  is,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Socialist  propagan- 
•la  to  appeal  to  class-hatred — to  arouse 
the  worst  passions  of  our  common  na- 
ture— and  to  show  contempt  fo'r  law 
and  order.  The  "general  strike"  is 
part  of  their  program — something  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  occurred  in 
England  and  France.  It  was  Socialists 
who  planned  and  engineered  these  gen- 
eral strikes,  which  were  practically 
revolutions,  and  Socialists  would  doubt- 
less have  started  a  general  strike  in  this 
country  long  before  this,  were  it  not  for 
the  sane  conservation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Unless  all  signs  fail  this  country 
is  face  to  face  with  a  great  crisis.  The 
spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  is  ram- 
pant and  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  working  class.  Industrial  peace 
is  absolutely  essential  and  this  cannot 
be  brought  about  unless  capital  and  la- 
bor adjust  their  differences  and  recog- 
nize the   rights  and  duties  of  one  an- 


other. Greed  and  rapacity  on 
of  the  great  captains  of  indust 
be  curbed  by  legislative  enacti 
honest  labor  is  to  get  a  square  d< 
cialism  is  the  Red  Peril  that 
ning  the  flames  of  Revolutioi 
We  have  still  three  great  cons 
forces  in  this  country  and  we  bel: 
they  will  be  able  to  check  the  rii 
of  revolutionarv  Socialism.  Tl 
the  church,  the  trade-union  mc 
and  the  farming  element. 

Pride  in  Our  Citizenship 

In  ancient  times  the  proude 
of  the  Roman  was  *'C%vis  h 
sim,"  which  means  "I  am  a  Ron 
zen."  Our  proudest  boast  toda 
ought  to  be — that  we  are  Ameri 
zens — ^believers  in  the  fatherh( 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  m; 
cialists  believe  in  neither.  Kai 
is  their  god  and  Debs  and  Hayv 
his  prophets  in  America. 

Socialists  have  the  greatest  c 
for  everything  that  Americanisr 
for.     The   value   of   patriotism 
people  is  more  precious  than  si 
gold — more  important     than     i 
mines    and     railroads.     Extingi 
triotism  in  the  American  heart 
row  and  the   power  and  glory 
common  country  would  soon  va 
it  is  most  essential  that    the 
American  patriotism     should 
burning  brightly    in   our   heart* 
ideal,  a  "government  of  the  p( 
the   people,    for   the   people," 
maintained. 


'i**^ . 


The  Scope  of  Socialism 

By  James  Boyle 

Author  of  "  Tho  InMatioo  and  Reffrondum. "  Etc, 


IS  THE  scope  of  Modern  Socialism 
limited  to  economics  and  politics,  as 
is  now  being  contended  by  many  of  its 
apologists?    Or,  is  it  co-extensive  with 
all   human  activities  and    relations    of 
life?    There  must  be  an  understanding 
upon  this  question  by  both  the    advo- 
cates and  opponents  of  Socialism ;  other- 
wise no  satisfactory  issue  can  be  joined. 
It  is  quite  customary  for  a  Socialist  dia- 
lectician     contemptuously     to     dismiss 
criticism  by  the  claim  that  it  is  founded 
on  an  altogether  wrong  conception  of 
the  theory;  and  then,  when  he  himself 
undertakes  to  define  and  explain  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  philosophy  he  pro- 
fesses, it  will  be  found  that  he  is  only 
one  of  many  disagreeing  doctors. 

Socialism's  Strenuous  Denials, 

It  is  true  that  those  engaged  in  the 
propaganda  of  political  Socialism — par- 
ticularly the  "soap-box"  orators — chal- 
lenge the  production  of  a  declaration  by 
any  representative  Socialist  organization 
(at  least  in  America)  in  opposition  to 
faith  and  morals;  and  the  entire  ques- 
tion is  assumed  to  be  settled  by  the  as- 
sertion that,  under  Socialism,  religion 
will  be  a  private,  individual  affair,  and 
that  family  life  will  remain  as  now,  ex- 
cept that  women  will  be  "economically 
free/'  and  that  the  Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth will  see  to  it  that  there  are 
no  uncared-for  children. 

The  first  reply  to  this  challenge  and 
assertion  is  that  political  convention 
platforms  do  not,    of    necessity,    make 


manifest  the  real  animating  spirit  of  an 
organization,  or  the     logical — although 
possibly    unconscious — ultimate   conclu- 
sion of  a    theory.     It    should    also    be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  propagandists  of 
the  Socialist  Party  are  like  other  poli- 
ticians— they  are  seeking  votes.     There 
is  still  another  and  a  more  forceful  con- 
sideration:   according    to    the    philoso- 
phy of  Modem    Evolutionary,    or    so- 
called  Scientific,  Socialism,  it  is  not  a 
"mere  scheme,"  a  program,  which  can 
be  formulated  and  changed  at  will — ^by 
a  majority  vote  at  a  Convention — ^nor  a 
creed  which  can  be  suited  to  one's  own 
ideas ;  but  it  is  an  evolutionary  princi- 
ple— a  law    of    economic    development 
from   which   spring  sociological   condi- 
tions paramount  to  and  controlling  all 
other  human  affairs,  this  law  being  as 
invariable  as  that  of  gravitation  and  as 
irresistible  as   fate. 

The  Basis  of  Socialism. 

This,  the  admitted  Marxian  con- 
cept of  Socialism — otherwise  and 
scientifically  known  as  "economic  deter- 
minism," or  the  "materialistic  concep- 
tion of  history" — is  the  very  foundation 
of  the  system  professed  by  both  the  So- 
cialist Party  and  the  .Socialist  Labor 
Party,  in  America.  According  to  this 
concept,  the  application  of  Socialism 
cannot  be  limited  by,  or  modified  to 
harmonize  with,  the  prejudices,  social 
customs  and  religious  beliefs  of  individ- 
uals, nor  of  any  aggregation  or  commun- 
ity of  individuals;  nor  can  it  be  bound 
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down  or  altered  by  the  declarations  of 
any  set  of  men  who  choose  to  call  them- 
selves Socialists.    The  Republican  Party 
or  the  Democratic  Party  can  change  its 
principles  and  revise  its  platform  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  the  times  and  the  vary- 
ing moods  and  whims  of  the  electorate, 
but  a  true  Socialist  Party  is  debarred 
from  doing  this;  when  it  undertakes  to 
do  so,  it  proclaims  its  apostasy  from  So- 
cialism. 

The  Question  of  Authority, 

Then  who— it  may  be  fairly  asked — is 
to  be  accepted  as  giving  authoritative 
expression  to  true  Socialism?  If  the 
inquirer  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decla- 
rations of  professed  Socialists,  assem- 
bled in  convention,  to  whom  can  he  ap- 
peal? The  answer  is  that  Socialist  con- 
ventions do  not  always  speak  for  Social- 
ism as  it  was  laid  down  by  its  founders 
and  as  it  has  always  been  proclaimed 
by  the  acknowledged  intellectual  leaders. 
The  question  is:  when  there  is  a  fun- 
damental difference  of  interpretation  be- 
tween the  Socialist  politicians  (seeking 
votes),  on  the  one  side,  and  the  found- 
ers and  intellectual  leaders  on  the  oth- 
er, who  should  be  accepted  by  the  in- 
quiring student  as  the  deciding  author- 
ity? To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer 
it. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  new  spir- 
it of  Socialism — Fabian  Opportunism — 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  logical 
result  of  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  its  system,  even  as  regards  the 
economic  aspect,  let  alone  the  domain 
of  faith  and  morals.  The  latter-day 
apologists  are  inclined  to  contend  that 
Socialism  is  simply  a  "bread-and-butter 
question,"  except  as  improved  environ- 
nients  and  conditions   result   in   ethical 


betterment.  They  do  not  dain 
claimed,  that  (quoting  Prof.  I 
cialism  is  a  philosophy  of  eve 

ment  of  human  life 

to  the  strict  Marxist,  means  a 
of  religion,  of  literature,  and 
as  well  as  economic  philosopl 
impossible  to  dispute  the  i 
that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  v 
Marx  and  his  able  collaborate 
sustains  this  characterization 
ern  Scientific  Socialism.  Th 
of  the  materialistic  basis  of  S 
almost  Oriental  fatalism — ^as 
by  all  the  orthodox  followers 
is  not  neutralized  by  the  lat 
tions  of  amiable  or  opportui 
mers,"  who  seek  to  reconcil 
Socialism  with  firmly-grou 
tested  economics  and  ethics. 

The  Matter  of  Product 

In  the  preface  to  his  Critia 
litical    Economy,    Marx    say 
method  of  production  in  ou 
life    shapes    and    determines 
entire   social,   political   and 
process  of  life.     It  is  not  th 
man  which  determines   his   1 
ciety,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
which  determines  his  mind." 
Engels :    "At  the  root  of  the 
tic  conception   of   history  th( 
proposition  that  production, 
to  production,  the  exchange  o: 
forms  the  base  of  social  ord 
speaking  at  the  grave  of  his  f  ri 
Engels  explained  that  the  Ma 
trine  was  that  "the  producti 
immediate  material  means  o 
the  corresponding  stage  of  eco: 
lution  of  a  nation  or  epoch 
foundation   from  which  the 
tntions  of  the  people  in  ques 
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ideas  of  law,  of  art,  of  religion  even, 
have  been  developed  and  according  to 
which  they  are  to  be  explained — ^and 
not  the  reverse,  as  has  been  done  here- 
tofore." In  Engel's  view,  orthodox  re- 
ligion is  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  the 
economic  conditions  arising  from  the 
present  capitalistic  system!  In  his  opin- 
ion, religion  would  die  a  natural  death 
under  Socialism.  Speaking  in  the  Reich- 
stag, as  the  leader  of  the  German  Social 
Democracy,  Bebel  acknowledged  that 
"Socialism  finally  leads  to  atheism." 

Socialism  and  the  Family, 

The  two  most  famous  of  the  English 
Socialists,  Morris  and  Bax,  boldly  as- 
serted that,  under  Socialism,  the  mar- 
riage relation  and  the  family  would  be 
affected  not  only  economically  but  eth- 
ically. In  their  joint  work.  Socialism, 
Its  Growth  and  Outcome,  they  go  so  far 
as  to  declare  that,  under  Socialism,  there 
would  be  the  "freest*'  relations  between 
the  sexes,  with  "no  vestige  of  reproba- 
tion weighing  on  the  dissolution  of  one 
tie  and  the  forming  of  another."  Bax 
is  conceded  to  be  the  most  intellectual 
living  leader  of  Socialism  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  In  the  Open  Re- 
viezi'  (London)  of  July,  1909,  he  has  an 
article  on  "Definitions  of  Socialism," 
in  which  he  vigorously  protests  against 
the  recent  tendency  "to  narrow  down 
the  definition  of  Socialism  too  exclu- 
sively and  too  formally  to  the  central 
economic  issue."  He  declares  that  this 
attempt  is  "not  merely  logically  invalid" 
but  is  "historically  unjustifiable.  The 
word  'Socialism'  from  its  earliest  use 
by  Owen,  Leroux,  Reuband,  etc.,  in  the 
thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century, 
has  always  stood  for  a  revolution,  alon^; 
certain  well-defined  lines,  in  human  life 


generally.  The  attempt  to  limit  it  to  a 
technical  ecenomic  formula  .  .  .is, 
as  I  have  said,  quite  late."  Bax  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  adherents  of 
the  Marxian  "materialist  doctrine  of 
history"  have  all  along  believed  that  the 
change  brought  about  by  the  economic 
evolution  involved  "freer  marriage  rela- 
tions, the  recognition  by  society  of  the 
conclusions  of  science  as  opposed  to 
theological  conceptions,"  etc. ;  and  he  in- 
sists that  these  latter  changes  "form  an 
essential  element  in  the  complete  ideal 
of  Socialism." 

Socialists  on  Religion. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  reproduce  the 
many  quotations  which  could  be  given 
from  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
leading  Socialists  of  the  world  against 
revealed  religion,  the  specific  object  be- 
ing to  demonstrate  that  these  intellectuals 
in  the  movement  have  all  held,  practical- 
ly, that  Socialism  embraced  ethics  as  well 
as  economics.  The  most  brilliant  of  all 
living  German  Socialists,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  expounders  of  Marxism  since  En- 
gels,  the  compiler  of  the  later  notes  of 
Capital  left  by  Marx — Karl  Kautsky — 
claimed  that  "it  is  especially  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  Scientific  Socialism  the 
idea  of  a  God-man  or  a  Super-man 
(meaning  Christ),  whose  mission  was  to 
redeem  man  by  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonality or  to  lift  man  to  a  higher  stage 
of  existence." 

If  that  be  true,  then  so  much  the 
worse  for  Scientific  Socialism,  for,  if 
the  history  of  this  poor  world  of  ours 
proves  one  fact  more  than  any  other, 
it  is  that  the  greatest— infinitely  the 
greatest — uplifting  influence  which  has 
ever  entered  into  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men  since  mortal  clay  first 
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1  a  human  soul,  is  the  personality 
Gentle  Nazarene! 

Party  Not  Responsible. 

eply  to  quotations  from  the  lead- 
presentative  Socialists,  the  world 
proclaiming  infidelity  and  hetero- 
ews  of  marriage,  the  plea  is  urged 
rcially  by  the  sentimental  gentlemen 
^  themselves  "Christian  Socialists" 

the  Socialist  Party  is  no  more  re- 
ble  for  the  religious  belief  or  want 
ief  of  its  members  than,  say,  the 
>lican  Party  was  responsible  for 
gnosticism  of  Robert  J.  Ingersoll. 
le  parallel  is  not  a  good  one.  Rob- 

Ingersoll  never  claimed  that  Ag- 
ism  was  a  part  of  Republicanism, 
it  Republicanism  in  its  full  concep- 
aturally  led  to  Agnosticism,  or  that 
tianity  and  Republicanism  were  in- 
atible.  That  practically  all  of  the 
[g  Scientific  Socialists  of  the  world 
jeen  and  are  infidels  or  agnostics — 
ed  to  quibble  about  the  exact  word 
lo  accident,  no  simple  co-incidence, 
ccording  to  the  most  authoritative 
smen  of  Socialism,  this   is  to  be 

as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  the  ab- 

of  religious  belief  is  an  inborn 
mitant  of  Scientific  Socialism  in 
jhest  form  of  development.  Again 
ote  Kautsky.  In  the  preface  to  his 
hlet.  Social  Democracy  and  the 
)lic  Church,  he  declares — and  it 
i  be  kept  in  mind  that  Kautsky  is 
^cognized  leading  literary  exponent 
)dern  Socialism  now  living: 

le  belief  in  a  personal  God  ('im- 
nal'  as  applied  to  God  is  an  empty 
),  and  a  personal  immortality,  is 
ncilable  with  the  present  position 
ientific  knowledge  in  general,  of 
Scientific  Socialism  forms  a  part 


which  cannot  be    arbitrarily    separ; 
from  the  whole." 

The  student  who  digs  beneath  the  ; 
face  of  things  cannot  but  be  imprej 
with  the  fact  that  Socialists  have  g 
difficulty  in  defining  the  scope  of  t 
theory,  particularly  as  to  its  relatioi 
ethics  and  religion.  With  one  breath  1 
proclaim  that  they  are  Marxian  Sc 
tific  Socialists — and  with  the  next 
majority  of  them  deny  their  Mas 
Their  attitude  can  be  fairly  challeni 

Ignorance  or  Equivocation, 

A  minority —  and  they  are  those  ^ 
have  deeply  studied  the  theory — fn 
ly  and  fearlessly  expound  unadulter; 
and  undiluted  Marxian  Socialism; 
most  professed  Socialists  must  st 
charged  with  either  ignorance  of  t 
faith  or  down-right  equivocation.  1 
not  too  much  to  say  that  so-ca 
"Christian  Socialists"  are  not  v 
grounded  in  the  philosophy  of  the  p 
ciples  of  the  Science  formulated 
Marx.  Of  Socialists  who  do  un< 
stand  this  philosophy  and  yet  dec 
that  it  is  confined  to  economics,  i 
impossible  to  say  otherwise  than 
they  have  not  the  courage  of  their  < 
victions,  and  that,  in  order  to  pla 
popular  prejudice  and  to  catch  vc 
they  indulge  in  suppression  and  p 
tice  deception.  These  Opportu 
apologists  and  time-servers  confine  t 
public  utterances  to  high-sounding  pi 
tudes  about  "the  rights  of  labor,'' 
demagogic  appeals  to  class  hatred, 
to  roseate  but  vague  pictures  of  the  t 
"when  every  day  will  be  Sunday"  ur 
the  Collectivist  Commonwealth.  Tl 
are  the  men  who  openly  sympath 
with  the  McNamaras  and  veheme 
proclaimed  the  innocence  of  those  d} 
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miting  murderers,  and  denounced  their 
prosecution  as  "persecution"  of  the 
workingmen  by  "the  capitalistic  rulers 
of  the  country;"  and  then,  when  the 
wretches  had  confessed,  professed  that 
Socialists  were  law-abiding,  and  claimed 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Trade  Union- 
ists and  with  the  present  system  of  so- 
ciety! Most  of  the  Socialist  journals 
of  the  day  are  the  mouth-pieces  of  this 
type,  and  their  vitriolic  abuse  of  anti- 
Socialists  is  only  equalled  by  their  miser- 
able subterfuges  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to  make  answer  to  an  expose  of 
the  real  spirit  and  aim  of  so-called 
Scientific  Socialism. 

The  International  Socialist  Review  of 
February,  1909,  published  a  lon^  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  complaining  that 
present-day  Socialists  shirked  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  Socialism  to  mar- 
riage. The  editor  did  not  take  issue 
with  the  correspondent  as  to  his  conten- 
tion that  the  present  conception  of  the 


marriage  relation  is  "sex  superstition/' 
but  he  admonished  the  writer  that  mil- 
lions are  passionately  attached  to  it. 
The  editor's  advice  was  that  Socialists 
should  not  attack  it  directly,  for,  says 
he,  "when  economic  freedom  is  won," 
— that  is,  when  Socialism  is  established 
— "when  a  generation  grows  up  with  a 
full  opportunity  to  develop,  supersti- 
tions will  crumble  at  the  first  touch." 
If  this  does  not  mean  that  Socialism  will 
bring  about  "free  love,"  but  that  that 
fact  should  be  covered  up  for  the  pres- 
ent, for  tactical  reasons,  what  does  it 
mean? 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  being  mealy- 
mouthed  as  to  this  phase  of  Socialism. 
Anti-Socialists  should  press  home  the 
charge  that  Modern  Scientific,  Marxian 
Socialism  is  not  limited  to  economics, 
but  that  it  is  all-embracive  as  to  ethics 
and  morals;  and  that  whoever  denies 
this  proposition  does  so  either  through 
ignorance  or  duplicity. 


All  Will  Be  Doomed. 

"Beneath  throne,  altar,  and  hearth,  in  their  present  form,  all  Socialists  know 
that  there  lies  the  market.  They  know  that  the  market  is  the  bedrock  on  which 
the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  hearth  of  the  nineteenth  century  rest,  and  that  bed- 
rock shattered,  the  said  throne,  altar,  and  hearth  will  be  doomed." — Bax,  "Re- 
ligion of  Socialism,"  p.  136. 


The  Family 

"Through  all  the  storms  of  revolution  and  the  pangs  of  continual  new 
births  in  evolution,  through  the  age-long  experiments  with  institutions,  pacts 
and  unions  through  tears  and  blood  and  failure,  through  triumph  and  reform, 
one  tall,  white  angel  of  God  has  stood  by  the  human  heart  and  guided  human 
progress  up  its  dim  and  devious  path ;  deep  in  the  instincts  stands  the  angel  of 
human  destiny,  and  the  angel's  name  is — The  Family — Dr.  Frank  Crane  in 
New  York  Globe. 


Fatalism:  The  Socialist  Creed 


By  H.  S.  Randolph 


IGE  the  Socialist  with  teaching 
doctrine  of  fatalism  under  the 

economic  determinism  and  he 
f  the  accusation  most  strenuous- 
if  we  turn  to  the  words  of  Marx 
els — and  where  can  we  discover 
►cialistic  authority? — we  find  a 
preached  that  is  so  closely  al- 
'atalism  that  even  Socialists 
es  have  found  it  practically  im- 
to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
id  Engels  teach  pure  material- 
lism.  They  assert  that  there  is 
sm  of  spirit  and  matter — that 
rm  of  being  is  matter,  even 
being     no   more    than   another 

matter — and  that  neither  mat- 
notion  can  either  be  created  or 
1.  It  was  from  this  basis  that 
nded  a  philosophy  that  has   no 

a  personal  God  and  that  sees, 
but  blind     chance — ^no     divine 
ce — operating  in  the  affairs  of 


But  Few  Exceptions. 

reader  of  The  Common  Cause 
d  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  log- 
It  to  which  the  Alarxian  phil- 
lust  lead,  let  him  consult  any 
orks  in  which  Socialist  writers 
srpreted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stic  Conception  of  History.  I 
1  but  one  or  two  who  do  not 
he   theory  to   its   last   analysis, 


thus  making,  as  Professor  Sombart  said, 
'"all  the  beliefs,  ideals,  philosophical 
views  of  men  ....  the  product  of  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  exceptions  are  the  despised  Re- 
visionists. Certainly,  this  is  the  deter- 
minism that  Blatchford  preached.  De- 
spite the  tendency  to  dodge  the  issue 
at  times,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  a  man's  will  must  be  deter- 
mined for  him,  as  he  can  have  no  power 
of  initative. 

Without  Free  Will 

In  "God  and  My  Neighbor  (p.  134), 
he  assumed  this  position  very  positively. 
*'The  word  Will  is  a  symbol,  and  means 
the  balance  between  two  motives  or  de- 
sires," he  said.  "Will  is  like  the  action 
of  balance  in  a  pair  of  scales.  It  is 
like  the  weights  in  the  scales  that  decide 
the  balance.  So  it  is  the  motives  in 
the  mind  that  decide  the  Will.  When 
a  man  chooses  between  two  acts  we  may 
say  that  he  'exercises  will;'  but  the  fact 
is,  that  one  motive  weighs  down  the 
other,  and  causes  the  balance  of  the 
mind  to  lean  to  the  weightier  side. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exterior 
will  outside  the  man's  brain,  to  push  one 
scale  down  with  the  finger.  Will  is  ab- 
stract, not  concrete."  The  logical  con- 
clusion from  this  theory  is  drawn  on 
the  following  page,  where  he  as  frankly 
asserts  that  "man  is  not  responsible  for 
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the  action  of  the  Will,"  and  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  belief  is  ad- 
mittec^  just  as  frankly  in  another  work,* 
where  Blatchford  says: 

"A  tramp  has  murdered  a  child  on  the 
highway,  has  robbed  her  of  a  few  cop- 
pers, and  has  thrown  her  body  into  a 
ditch. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tramp 
would  not  help  doing  that?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  to  blame? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  to  be 
punished? 

*'Yes,  I  say  all  these  things;  and  if  all 
these  things  are  not  true  this  book  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.'* 

"Xot  Guilty*'  is  a  good  book  in  which 
to  trace  the  natural  effect  of  a  belief  in 
economic  determinism,  for  Blatchford 
gives  economic  conditions — or  environ- 
ment— all  the  credit  for  his  worthy  acts 
and  blames  economic  conditions  for  all 
his  short-comings.  "If  our  heredity  be  ' 
good,  and  if  our  environment  be  good, 
we  must  act  well,  "he  said  (p.  193), 
"wc  cannot  help  it.  If  our  heredity  be 
bad,  anl  if  our  environment  be  bad,  we 
must  act  ill:  wc  cannot  help  it." 

Darroii'  Nozi'  Repudiated, 

Since  Clarence  S.  Darrow  has  been 
in  trouble  with  the  Los  Angeles  author- 
ities, Socialism  has  been  eager  to  repu- 
diate him,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
lie  is  not  a  member  of  the  party.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  that  his  writings 
are  printed  and  sold  by  the  Socialist 
publishing  house  of  Charles  H.  Kerr 
&  Co.,  and  that  he  has  been  constantly 
quoted  by  Socialists  in  substantiation  of 


their   theories,   makes    their    efiorts   lo 
disown  him  exceedingly  amusing. 

Some  years  ago,  Darrow  spoke  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  Chicago  jail,  and  the 
address  in  many  respects  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  utterances  of  which 
we  have  record.  Kerr  prints  the  ad- 
dress in  full,  but  the  following  quota- 
tions from  it  give  a  very  accurate  idea 
of  the  effect  that  determinism  must 
have  upon  the  moral  code.  Darrow  is 
certainly  a  Determinist.    He  said  :* 

No  Such  Thing  as  Crime, 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  crimes 
as  the  word  is  generally  understood.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  sort  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  and  out  of  jaii. 
One  is  just  as  good  as  the  other.  The 
people  here  can  no  more  help  being 
here  than  the  people  outside  can  avoid 
being  outside.  I  do  not  believe  that 
people  are  in  jail  because  they  deserve 
to  be.  They  are  in  jail  simply  because 
they  can  not  avoid  it  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances which  are  entirely  beyond 
their  control  and  for  which  they  are  in 
no  way  responsible?" 

.  On  page  10,  of  this  pamphlet,  Dar- 
row develops  the  theory  that  the  crim- 
inal has  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal conduct.     To  quote  him  : 

"Many  of  you  people  are  in  jail  be- 
cause you  have  really  committed  burg- 
lary. Many  of  you  because  you  have 
stolen  something:  in  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  you  have  taken  some  other  persons 
property.  Some  of  you  have  entered  a 
store  and  carried  off  a  pair  of  shoes 
because  you  did  not  have  the  price. 
Possibly  some  of  you  have  committed 
murder.  I  can  not  tell  what  all  of  you 
(lid.  There  are  a  great  many  people 
here    who   have    done    some    of    these 


♦"Not  Guilty,"  Ch.  XII.,  p.  203. 


•"Crime  and  Criminals,"  p.  5. 
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Rose 
Pot 
Grow 


LESSON  XXI. 

Air 
Sun 
Rain 


Men 
Bad 
Place 


What  is  this?  It  is  a  rose  in  a  pot.  Woidd  you 
liice  a  rose?  Tes,  all  men  like  a  rose.  The  rose  is 
in  a  pot.  The  pot  is  in  a  bad  place.  Can  the  rose 
grow  if  it  has  no  air,  sun  and  rain?  No,  it  can  not 
grow?  If  you  put  the  rose  in  a  nice  place  and  give 
n  air,  rain  and  sun,  will  it  grow?  Why,  to  be  sure 
it^rill!  Then  it  will  be  a  nice  rose,  and  smell  sweet. 
It  is  just  so  with  men,  my  dears.  Put  men  in  a  bad 
house  with  few  good  thmgs,  no  love,  joy  or  good 
clothes,  and  they  will  be  bad  men.  But  if  you  give 
them  all  the  good  things  they  need  to  real  Ufe,  they 
will  be  nice,  good  men,  and  uiey  will  bloom  like  the 
nice  rose.  Do  you  like  good  men?  Do  you  want  to 
be  a  good  boy  or  girl? 

DO  NOT  FIND  FAULT  WITH  THE  HAN. 
CEANOE  HIS  MODE  OF  LIFE,  AND  TOU  WILL 
HAVE  A  REAL  BULE  OF  aOLD. 


How.  SochXam]  Ttachta  DtUrminiKm 
(A  Pige  (mm  THe  SacliUH  PrlmM.> 


things  who    really  do  not  know  them-  were  bound  to  do  them.      It  Ic 

selves  why  they  did  them,      I  think  I  you  at  the  time  as  if  it  had  a 

know  why  you  did  them — every  one  of  to  do  them  or  not,  as  you  saw 

you;  you  did  these  things  because  you  still  after  all  you  had  no  choice 
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What  does  this  mean?  Simply  that 
we  are  not  accountable  for  the  evil 
things  we  do — ^that  we  are  driven  for- 
ward at  the  mercy  of  a  blind  force  that 
can  not  be  controlled — and  that  the 
motive  power  behind  this  force  is  that 
purely  impersonal  factor,  the  bread  and 
butter  question.  In  others  words,  it 
was  "our  modem  industrial  condi- 
tions,"  that  were  responsible  for  the 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  clergyman, 
who,  after  betraying  the  girl  to  whom 
he  was  engaged,  murdered  her  that  he 
might  wed  her  rival.  If  Messrs  Blatch- 
ford  and  Darrow  are  right,  this  man 
should  not  be  blamed  for  his  deeds, 
damnable  though  they  were.  Instead 
of  locking  him  up,  and,  possibly,  put- 
ting him  to  death,  we  should  take  him 
into  our  home,  coddle  him,  and  nurse 
him  with  all  the  tenderness  that  should 
be  displayed  toward  the  victim  of  the 
capitalistic  system.  A  nice  doctrine, 
this!  But,  tell  me  if  this  is  not  the 
lesson  that  we  must  read  into  Darrow's 
words  to  the  criminals  in  the  Chicago 
jail : 

Kidnapping  a  "Profession," 

"Kidnapping  is  not  a  crime,  it  is  a 
profession.  It  has  been  developed  with 
the  times.  It  has  been  developed  with 
our  modern  industrial  conditions.  There 
are  many  ways  of  making  money — 
many  new  ways  that  our  ancestors 
knew  nothing  about.  Our  ancestors 
knew  nothing  about  a  billion  dollar 
trust;  and  here  comes  some  poor  fel- 
low who  has  no  other  trade  and  he  dis- 
covers the  profession  of  kidnapping 
children.  This  crime  is  born,  not  be- 
cause people  are  bad ;  people  don't  kid- 
nap other  people's  children  because  they 
want  the  children  or  because  they  are 
devilish,   but  because  they  see  a  chance 

to  get  some  money  out  of  it 

There  is  one  way  to  cure  all  these 
offenses,  and  that  is  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  live." 


In  developing  this  theme,  Darrow 
presented  a  view  of  life  that  must  have 
been  highly  edifying  to  the  company  of 
criminals  listening  to  him.  Undoubt- 
edly many  of  them  then  and  there  de- 
termined to  reform  their  evil  ways. 
For  example,  take  this  picture  of  life: 

"The  people  up  and  down  the  Lake 
Shore  have  not  committed  crime,  still 
they  have  so  much  property  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain  why  these  people  have  not 
committed  crimes  against  property ;  they 
make  the  laws  and  therefore  do  not  need 
to  break  them.  And,  in  order  for  you  to 
get  some  property  you  are  obliged  to 
break  the  rules  of  the  game.  I  don't  know 
but  what  some  of  you  may  have  had  a 
very  nice  chance  to  get  rich  by  carrying 
the  hod  for  one  dollar  a  day,  twelve 
hour.  Instead  of  taking  that  nice,  easy 
profession,  you  are  a  burglar.  If  you 
had  been  given  a  chance  to  be  a  banker 
you  would  rather  follow  that.  Some  of 
you  may  have  had  a  chance  to  work  as  a 
switchman  on  a  railroad  where  you 
know,  according  to  statistics,  that  you 
cannot  live  and  keep  all  your  limbs  more 
than  seven  years,  and  you  get  fifty  dol- 
lars or  seventy- five  dollars  a  month  for 
taking  your  lives  in  your  hands,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  that  lucrative  position 
you  choose  to  be  a  sneak  thief,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Some  of  you  made  that 
sort  of  choice.  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  take  if  I  was  reduced  to  this 
choice.  I  have  an  easier  choice." 

The  Gospel  of  Determinism, 

Thus  Darrow  rambled  on,  preaching 
his  gospel  of  determinism  with  all  the 
skill  of  the  ancient  Sophist,  and  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  suggest 
that  the  prosecuting  attorney,  now  in 
charge  of  the  case  against  Darrow 
ought  to  keep  this  little  pamphlet  by 
his  side  during  the  court  proceedings. 
Passages  read  from  it  from     time     to 
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time  might  enable  the  jurors  to  obtain 
an  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  real 
character  of  the  lawyer  on  trial  before 
them. 

Of  course,  the  Socialist  will  deny  that 
Marxian  determinism  embodies  such 
dangerous  doctrines  as  Darrow  and 
Blatchford  have  read  into  it,  but  let 
us  see  what  ground  there  is  in  support 
of  these  denials. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  The  So- 
cialist Primer,  an  illuminating  little 
work  issued  by  The  Appeal  to  Reason 
crowd.  Here  we  have  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Socialism  presented  in  the  sim- 
plest form  possible,  for  the  lessons  are 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  child- 
ren— ^the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  Revolutionists  tomor- 
row. Accordingly,  that  the  inspiring 
truths  of  class-hatred  may  be  imbibed 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  the,  sim- 
ple lessons  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  blatent  appeals  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  little  ones :  so  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  the  theory  of  determinism 
set    forth    attractivelv  that   the   childish 


mind  need  find  no  difficult 
ing  it.     Read  the  lesson,  w 
on  another  page  of  this  m: 
you  will  see  how  insiduou 
trine  of  irresponsibility  is  tc 
Socialist  Primer,     No   meni 
of  the    word,    "fatalism," 
no  reference  is  made  to  "d< 
but  where  is  there  any  di 
tween  the  horrible  doctrine 
responsibility,   as   it    is     ad 
Darrow  and  Blatchford,  ai 
ciples  which  the  Socialist  ch 
by  **Lesson  XXI"?  "If  you 
in  a  nice  place  and  give  it  ; 
sun,  will    it    grow?"    asks 
of  the   primer.     "Why,  to 
will!     Then  it  will  be  a  ni 
smell    sweet.     It  is  just  s 
my  dears.     Put  men  in    a 
with   few  good  things,  no 
good  clothes,  and  they  will 
But  if  you  give  them  all  the 
they  need  to  real  life,  they 
good  men.  and  they  will  bl 


nice  rose. 
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Isn*t  this  Blatchford  and 
duced  to  words  of  one  sy 


"Vive  La  Revolution" 

"Our  government  is  a  republic  in  name  only ;  it  is  a  failure.    Hi 

be  overthrown  by  a  revolution.    VIVE  LA  REVOLUTION !    The 

word  in  all  languages  is  REVOLUTION.    It  thrills  and  vibrates,  it 

inspires.    The  throne  trembles  when  this   throbbing  word     is   lispec 

g-Iorify  the  revolutions  of  the  past  and  hail  the  Greater  Revolution  yc 

-Eugene  V.  Debs,  in  "Writings  and  Speeches" 


Berger  on  ''Bullets'' 

By  Walter  K.  French 


The  fact  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  Socialism — that  the  Conservatives  like 
Bcrgcr  and  Hillquit  and  the  Radicals  like  Debs  and  Haywood  are  marked  with 
the  same  brand  when  you  get  right  down  to  the  skin — is  being  exemplified  every 
day,  Mr.  Berger  does  not  talk  ''The  Revolution*'  to-day.  He  is  now  a  Conserv- 
ative, but,  as  Mr.  French  suggests  in  this  article,  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has 
said  in  the  past  should  tend  to  make  us  a  trifle  careful  in  guarding  against  a  pos- 
sible relapse  into  the  rifle-and-bullet  fever  from  which  he  suffered  a  few  years 
ago. — The  Editors. 


THE  Honorable  Victor  Berger,  who 
helps  to  represent  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin in  the  United  States  Congress,  sel- 
dom loses  an  opportunity  to  declare  that 
he  is  a  "conservative"  Socialist.  By 
resorting  to  this  term,  "conservatism/' 
in  defining,  or  qualifying,  his  Socialism, 
he  apparently  means  to  imply  that  he 
is  in  no  sympathy  with  men  like  Debs 
and  Haywood.  They  may  advocate  the 
"general  strike"  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent— they  may  declare  themselves  for 
"direct  action"  in  words  that  fairly 
sizzle  with  class-hatred,  but,  so  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  he  is  much  too 
sane  and  sensible  a  Constructionist  to 
wish  to  inspire  any  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  would  resort  to  other  weap- 
ons than  the  peaceful  methods  of  the 
ballot-box. 

What  We  Can't  Forget. 

If  this  is  anything  more  than  a  pose, 
adopted  for  tactical  reasons,  Berger 
must  deplore  the  day  when — suffering 
from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  perhaps— 
he  penned  the  editorial  on  "bullets." 
and  printed  it  in  the  Social  Democratic 


Herald  over  his  own  signature.  If  he 
is  sincere  in  his  present  attitude  of  con- 
servatism, many  a  time  and  oft  he  must 
have  wished  that  he  had  eaten  his  words, 
instead  of  printed  them,  even  at  the  risk 
of  more  serious  stomachical  disturb- 
ances. As  it  is,  however,  nothing  that 
the  Honorable  Victor  can  do  or  say  will 
make  the  American  people  forget  that 
there  was  once  a  day  when  he  got  so  ril- 
ed up  with  the  sense  of  class-hatred  that 
he  spoke  right  out  in  meeting,  regard- 
less of  consequences. 

A  Revolutionary  Explosion. 

The  original  editorial — the  article 
which  caused  so  much  comment — ^the 
revolutionary  explosion  that  Victor 
wants  us  to  overlook — appeared  in  the 
Herald,  July  31,  1909 — just  think  of  it! 
and  less  than  four  years  ago !— under  the 
title  "Should  Be  Prepared  to  Fight  for 
Liberty  at  All  Hazards,"  and  here  are 
some  of  the  sentiments  that  this  Con- 
structive Socialist  expressed: 

"TN  VIEW  OF  THE  PLUTO- 
CRATIC    LAW-MAKING    OF    THE 
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PRESENT  DAY,  IT  IS  EASY  TO 
PREDICT  THAT  THE  SAFETY 
AND  HOPE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 
WILL  FINALLY  LIE  IN  ONE  DU 
RECTION  ONLY— THAT  OF  A 
VIOLENT  AND  BLOODY  REVOLU- 
TION. 

"THEREFORE,  I  SAY,  EACH  OF 
THE  500,000  SOCIALIST  VOTERS, 
AND  OF  THE  TWO  MILLION 
WORKINGMEN  WHO  INSTINCT- 
IVELY INCLINE  OUR  WAY, 
SHOULD,  BESIDES  DOING  MUCH 
READING  AND  STILLL  MORE 
THINKING,  ALSO  HAVE  A  GOOD 
RIFLE  AND  THE  NECESSARY 
ROUNDS  OF  AMMUNITION  IN 
HIS  HOME  AND  BE  PREPARED 
TO  BACK  UP  HIS  BALLOT  WITH 
HIS  BULLETS  IF  NECESSARY/' 

At  first  thought,  as  Mr.  Berger  him- 
self suggests,  "this  may  look  like  a  start- 
ling statement."  At  sober  second 
thought,  and  after  tim^  has  yellowed 
the  paper  from  which  I  make  this  quo- 
tation, the  statement  appears  dangerous- 
ly near  the  boundary  line  of  sedition, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
writer  plods  right  along  with  the  same 
kind  of    revolt-inciting  expletives. 

No  Hope  for  Worker, 

"There  is  now  no  hope  for  any  pro- 
tection for  the  working  class  in  this 
country,  "he  asserts.  "Protection  for  the 
plutocrat,  the  exploiter,  and  big  thief — is 
the  watchword  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  in  every  legislature  and  court  of 
record  in  the  United  States   .    .    . 


are  dealing  in  this  country,  the  outcome 
can  ever  be  peaceable  or  that  any  rea- 
sonable change  can  ever  be  brought 
about  by  the  ballot  in  the  end. 

"I  predict  that  a  large  part  of  the  cap- 
italist class  will  be  wiped  out  for  much 
smaller  things  than  the  settling  of  the 
social  question.  That  before  any  set- 
tlement is  possible,  most  of  the  pluto- 
cratic class,  together  with  the  politicians, 
will  have  to  disappear  as  completely  as 
the  feudal  lords  and  their  retinue  disap- 
peared during  the  French  revolution. 

"This  cannot  be  done  by  the  ballot,  or 
by  only  the  ballot. 

"The  ballot  may  not  count  for  much 
in  a  pinch. 

"And  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  all 
emergencies.  Socialists  and  workingmen 
should  make  it  their  duty  to  have  rifles 
and  the  necessary  rounds  of  ammunition 
at  their  homes,  and  be  prepared  to  back 
up  their  ballots  with  their  bullets  if  nec- 
essary." 

Apparently  the  full  force  of  this  long- 
pent-up  venom  was  not  exhausted  in  this 
single  outpouring  of  Berger 's  soul,  for 
— on  September  6,  1909 — ^we  again  find 
him  applauding  the  power  of  "blood 
and  iron'* — this  time  in  the  columns  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist, 

Not  By  Ballot  Alone, 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,"  he  said, 
"I  know  right  well  that  the  'social  ques- 
tion* can  no  more  be  solved  by  street 
riots,  insurrections,  and  shotguns  than  by 
bomb  and  dynamite. 


"Now,    I   deny   that    dealing   with   a         "Yet  by  the  ballot  alone,   it  will  also 
blind  and  greedy  plutocratic  class  as  we     scarcely  ever  be  solved. 


so 
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"Up   to   this   time   men  have   always 
solved   great   questions   by    blood    and 
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iron. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  man, 
Berger,  who  is  now  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  helping  to  make  the  laws  of  this 
nation?  Has  he  experienced  a  change  of 
heart  since  the  votes  of  his  fellows  sent 


him  to  sit  in  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
mighty?  Was  he  a  revolutionist  for  a 
day  or  two  only,  or  is  his  vaunted  "Con- 
structionism" a  mask,  concealing  a  de- 
structive, direct-actionary  tendency  that 
is  likely  to  break  the  bounds  again  when 
next  he  makes  the  mistake  of  eating  too 
many  cucumbers? 


"Washington,  Liar  and  Perjurer/' 

"Not  only  was  he  (Washington)  guilty  of  trying  to  beat  the  English  crown, 
whose  subject  he  was,  but  he  was  proven  a  liar  and  a  tax  dodger  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  of  his  own  country.  No  wonder  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
war  against  the  crown,  for  his  dealings  were  about  to  be  discovered ;  and,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  war,  he  would  have  had  to  answer  to  the  crown  for  his  crook- 
ed deals." — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Socialist  Register. 


Socialist  "Justice." 

Suppose  that  two  farmers  have  worked  side  by  side,  raising  potatoes  on 
the  same  kind  of  land,  and  each  having  equal  opportunity  to  make  good.  One, 
because  of  his  greater  attention,  or  better  judgment,  produces  a  finer  grade  of 
potatoes,  and  more  to  the  acre,  than  the  other  farmer,  yet  works  the  same 
number  of  hour^.  Is  each  to  have  the  same  income?  Socialism  says  "yes!" 
Can  you  call  that  "justice"? 


Socialism  and  Religion 


By  A  Socialist. 


In  view  of  the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Socialism  am 
hopelessly  antagonistic,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  sane  pt 
sume  to  assert  that  the  triumph  of  the  Marxian  creed  would  not  nee 
the  end  of  religious  faith.  To  illustrate  with  what  candor  honest 
mit  the  truth  of  this  indictment,  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  1 
Cause  is  called  to  the  following  communication  written  for  The  N> 
by  Bertha  W.  Howe,  under  date  of  February  26,  191 1.     We  quoti 


WHY  IS  it  that  The  Call  has  been 
asked  several  times  of  late  to  taboo 
the  subject  of  religion?    It  must  not,  it 
seems,  poke  any  harmless  fun    at    the 
ministers;    and    when    the    millionaire 
daughter  of  an  American  railroad  king 
is    united   to   an   English   Lord   in  'the 
name  of  the  lowly  Carpenter  of  Nazar- 
eth, the  inconsistency  is  not  to  be  ridi- 
culed.    The  Call  is  even  appealed  to  to 
break   down   the  prejudices   of  church 
members — not,  indeed,  by  showing  them 
the  unscientific  basis  of  their  religious 
belief,  but  by  taking  the  greatest  care 
not  to  do  so!     It  is  called  upon,  in  fact, 
to  wrap  these  prejudices  in  cotton  wool, 
and  after  that  to  do  what  it  can  in  be- 
half of  Socialism!     One  Comrade  wrote 
a  few  days  ago  that  the  only    way    to 
reach  the  church  members  witl]  the  mes- 
sage of   Socialism  was  "to  first  break 
down  their  prejudices  and  convince  them 
that  Socialism  is  not  against  their  re- 
ligion!" 

What  Nonsense! 

What  nonsense  is  this?  Socialism  is 
a  theory  of  the  evolution  of  human  in- 
stitutions, and  is  based  not  only  upon 


history,  scientifically  ir 
upon  the  achievements  of 
as  well.  What  picayun< 
for  such  a  movement,  so  1 
with  the  adherents  of  any 
ion  and  promise  them  imn 
results  of  scientific  inve 
cialism  is  either  scientific 
self-sufficient  and  inevita 
scientific  and  a  mere  nosi 

Quite  Another  A 

The  Socialist  party,  orj 
litical  and  economic  purp 
sistently  treats  religion  as 
ten  The  solidarity  of 
upon  political  and  econo: 
that  it  is  concerned  with, 
considered  as  a  scientific 
of  the  history  of  mankind 
er  matter.  Comrades 
upon  the  significance  oi 
not  only  are  the  large  maj 
ists  free  thinkers,  but  all  t 
ist  writers  and  leaders, 
Owen  down  to  August  I 
I^Fargiie,  including  Mar 
been  religious  radicals, 
jected  no  part  of  the    s 
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from  which  they  drew  their  philosophy. 
"And  by  the  same  method,"  says  a  well 
known  Socialist  writer,  "that  is  the 
method  by  which  religion  and  the  devel- 
opment of  religions  are  explained,  and 
the  ultimate  disappearance  of  religion  is 
demonstrated."  Enrico  Ferri  wrote 
that  "Socialism  knows  and  foresees  that 
religious  beliefs  are  destined  to  perish 
by  atrophy  with  the  extension  of  even 
elementary  scientific  culture." 

Nothing  to  Gain, 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  hold- 
ing out  any  false  hopes  that  a  study  of 
Socialism  does  not  tend  to  undermine  re- 
ligious beliefs.  The  theory  of  economic 
determinism  alone,  if  thoroughly  grasp- 
ed, leaves  no  room  for  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural.  Besides,  the  church  is  not 
to  be  fooled  by  any  such  sophistry.  Act- 
ing upon  a  perfectly  correct  instinct  and 
understanding,  she  has  always  opposed 
every  advance  of  science.  She  well 
knows  (as  some  of  her  adherents  do  not 
seem  to  know)  that  as  man's  knowledge 
of  the  material  universe  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  society  advances,  the  be- 
lief in  the  supernatural  and  in  mere 
creeds  correspondingly  decreases. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  the 
scientific  theories  based  upon  them, 
pointing  to  a  change  in  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, and  an  acceptance  of  them  suffi- 
ciently   wide    to    bring    about    such    a 


change,  seriously  threaten  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church.  No  surer  proof  of 
this  is  needed  than  the  call  to  arms  of 
the  church  itself  against  "the  dangers" 
of  Socialism. 

The  Church  an  Enemy. 

Further  than  this,  as  a  practical  ele- 
ment to  be  considered  in  the  advance  of 
Socialism    as    a    political    theory,    the 
church  is  regarded  by  many  Socialists  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  ruling  class  to  perpetuate 
their  supremacy.     The  church  and   the 
courts  stand,  one  in  the  mental,  the  other 
in  the  legal  field,  as  the  opponents  of  pro- 
gress and  the  exponents  of  things  as  they 
are,  or,   rather,    as    they    were.      The 
church   teaches   patriotic   and   religious 
faith  and,  as  Edmond  Peluso  says  in  his 
account  of  the  Socialist  school  in  Ger- 
many, these   faiths  "render  the  people 
unfit  to  think,  and  therefore  easy  to  gov- 
ern  and   exploit."    The   inculcation  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  of  myths  and  for- 
mulas of  belief  made  dramatic  and  strik- 
ing by  ceremonial  and  paraphernalia  as 
well  as  tragic  through  fear,  makes  him 
afterwards  insensible  to  any  truth  which 
touches  in  the  remotest  degree  upon  the 
subject   of   his   obsession.     This   means 
that  the  bonds  of  religion  must  be  loos- 
ened before  scientific  Socialism  can  be 
accepted,  or  that  the  Socialism  which  has 
been    accepted    is    unscientific   and  not 
thoroughly  grounded. 


Efficiency  Systems  at  Work 

By  Ralph  P.  Wright 

Charges  that  the  efficiency  systems  which  had  been  partially  instal 
United  States  arsenals  and  navy  yards  zvere  detrimental  to  the  best  in 
the  Government  service,  caused  the  House  of  Representatives  to  appal 
mittee  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  work  was  done  very  thoroughl 
committee's  unanimous  report,  presented  to  the  House  as  The  Comm( 
was  about  to  go  to  press  was  unfavorable  to  all  systems  of  shop  ma\ 
the  members  having  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  speed-up  a  humat 
an  inanimate  machine  might  be  speeded  up.  It  was  also  determinec 
stop-watch  time-study  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unjust  to  the  workci 
manifestly  impracticable  to  try  to  base  work  on  time-studies  of  mental 
The  committee  was  composed  of  Hon,  William  B,  Wilson  of  Pen 
chairman;  Hon,  William  C,  Redfield  of  New  York,  and  Hon,  John 
of  Connecticut,  The  decision  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  wor 
eycrywhere. — The  Editors, 


THE  manufacturer  tries  to  get  all 
that  he  can  out  of  a  machine.  He 
does  not  always,  however,  load  it  to  its 
full  capacity  to  reach  the  breaking  point, 
for  it  would  cost  money  to  replace  the 
machine.  There  is  a  trend  of  thought 
in  this  age  of  industrial  triumph  to  re- 
gard the  workingman  as  a  machine. 
According  to  this  mechanical  view  of 
man,  the  latter  is  to  be  worked  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency,  care  being 
taken  not  to  speed  him  up  to  the  break- 
ing point;  not  that  the  latter  precaution 
is  prompted  by  humanitarian  motives, 
but  that  it  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
mechanics.  It  may  be  questioned  that 
the  analogy — even  from  the  mechanical 
viewpoint — ^between  a  machine  and  a 
man,  is  absolutely  parallel.  If  a  ma- 
chine is  broken  down,  it  costs  money  to 
replace  it;  if  a  workingman  becomes  a 
physical  wreck,     another     workingman 


can  be  obtained  without  addi 
Question:  If  these  mechani 
are  to  be  generally  acceptec 
workingman  be  the  object  o 
concern  as  the  machine. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  thi 
cal  view  of  man  underlying  r 
"speed-up'*  systems  referred 
March  issue  of  The  Commc 
A  perusal  of  the  two  voluniej 
port  of  the  House  Committee 
to  investigate  the  efficiency 
the  government  establishmen 
fail  to  convince  the  reader  ( 
that  many  of  the  so-called 
engineers  regard  man  as  a  m 
aton.  One  of  these  effi< 
gineers  in  the  course  of  his 
before  the  Committee  ev 
theory  that  a  man  is  a  "portc 
plant/'     Then,   he  proceeded 
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the  problem  of  a  man's  "strength  capa- 
city" to  a  simple  formula  expressed  in 
fractions  of  a  horse-power.  Ample  op- 
portunity was  given  before  the  Commit- 
tee to  both  the  promoters  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  various  efficiency  sys- 
tems to  submit  all  the  testimony  they  de- 
sired to  substantiate  their  contentions, 
and  the  two-voliune  report  is  full  of  in- 
terest for  the  student  of  present-day 
labor  problems. 

Charges  against  the  Systems. 

That  the  quality  of  workmanship 
would  deteriorate  and  that  an  inferior 
class  of  workmen  would  evolve ;  that  the 
workmen  would  be  driven  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  productivity  with  an  attending 
gradual  reduction  of  wages,  and  that 
their  individuality  and  mentality  would 
be  absorbed  by  machine  power,  was  the 
contention  of  workers  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives who  had  had  some  experience 
with  various  kinds  of  efficiency  sys- 
tems. Some  of  the  employes  in  gov- 
ernment plants  testified  that  the  "speed 
up"  systems  in  use  kept  them  at  such  a 
nervous  tension  through  all  their  work- 
ing hours  that  they  were  completely  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  the  day.  They 
further  declared  that  if  they  were  ex- 
pected to  continue  under  such  a  system, 
they  would  prefer  to  cease  working,  as 
the  drain  on  their  vitality  taxed  human 
endurance  to  the  utmost  and  would 
eventually  make  physical  wrecks  of 
them. 

John  R.  O'Leary  who  represented 
the  molders  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment yards  in  and  about  Boston,  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  organized  labor  in 
general.  By  the  "Taylor  system,"  he 
said,  he  understood  a  system  the  object 


of  which  was  the  timing  of  the  various 
movements  of  workmen  in  order  to 
eliminate  so-called  useless  movements 
with  a  view  of  increasing  productivity. 
He  maintained  that  such  a  system  would 
eventually  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  the  employee. 

More  than  a  Bugaboo. 

"An  efficiency  system  to  us,"  he  said 
*'is  more  than  a  bugaboo.  It  means  an 
increased  production  at  a  lessened  cost, 
which  in  turn  means  that  the  men  will 
be  driven  to  the  highest  pitch  and  that 
their  wages  will  be  less.  We  speak 
from  past  experiences  in  this  matter, 
and  whether  the  system  is  known  as 
the  Taylor  system,  the  Emerson  sys- 
tem, or  the  McCarthy  system,  our  ex- 
perience has  always  been  that  induce- 
ments were  offered  to  the  men  to  in- 
crease their  speed,  sometimes  to  the  lim- 
it of  human  endurance.  Then  would 
come  a  change,  and  the  men  would  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  same  output  for 
less  money  than  that  which  the  bonus, 
which  went  with  the  efficiency  system, 
paid  them.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  a 
lifetime  that  where  the  premium  sys- 
tem, or  the  bonus  system,  or  any 
system  other  than  the  straight  piece- 
work system  and  the  so-called  day  sys- 
tem, is  employed,  the  workmen  always 
get  the  worst  of  it." 

"In  the  introduction  of  these  so-called 
systems,"  Mr.  O'Leary  continued  after 
some  interruptions,  "the  introduction  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  bonus,  or 
an  award,  or  a  gratuity  on  part  of  the 
concern.  For  instance,  they  say  that  if 
a  man  is  making  lo  of  a  certain  article 
per  day,  if  he  makes  ii  he  gets  the  pro- 
portion of  what  the  eleventh  would  be 
as  it  would  relate  to  the    other    lo    in 
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money,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  if  he 
should  put  up  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth. 
Now,  while  the  man  who  might  be  in- 
troducing the  system  at  the  plant  might 
be  acting  in  good  faith,  and  the  man 
who  is  producing  the  work  may  have 
every  confidence  in  the  man  who  tells 
him  to  go  ahead  and  who  says  that  con- 
ditions will  not  be  disturbed,  the  facts 
are  that  foremen  and  superintendents 
are  frequently  changing,  and  it  has  got 
so  now  in  many  of  the  shops  in  this 
country  that  it  is  put  up  to  the  manager, 
'if  you  succeed  in  reducing  the  operation 
cost  of  this  plant,  we  will  give  you  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  you  save.' 

More  than  Fair  Production, 

"The  foreman  or  superintendent  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  get  the  men  down 
from  what  they  were  earning  with  this 
plus  bonus  to  the  ruling  rate  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  man  can  not  very  well  say, 
'I  can  make  only  lo,'  because  he  has 
shown  that  he  could  make  13 ;  and  if  he 
wants  to  hold  his  job  he  has  got  to  con- 
tinue to  make  the  13  in  that  shop.  If 
he  refuses  to  make  13  he  gets  out.  Now, 
he  has  been  speeded  up  to  that  point, 
and  the  concern  takes  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  him.  They  have  paid  him  orig- 
inally a  fair  rate  for  a  fair  production, 
and  by  changing  things  around,  possibly 
through  a  change  of  policy  in  the  con- 
cern or  a  change  of  management,  they 
have  got  more  than  a  fair  production 
for  a  fair  wage  or  less,  as  the  case  may 
be." 

Mr.  O'Leary  thus  found  fault  with 
the  new  efficiency  systems  because  they 
gave  no  assurance  to  the  workman  that 
the  established  standard  of  compensa- 
tion would  not  be  reduced.     He  main- 


tained  that   employers    continual 
tempt  to  increase  production  and 
its  cost  and  that  reduction  in  wa| 
been  a  favorite  method  of  gainii 
end. 

In  the  Earlier  Days. 

The  history  of  industrialism,  si 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centu 
been  a  series  of  successive  and 
attempts  to  increase  the  output  a 
sen  the  cost  of  production.  Thi; 
ency  followed  in  the  wake  of  th< 
of  the  era  of  free  and  unrestricte 
petition,  which  was  ushered  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  c 
To  surpass  his  competitor,  the  mj 
turer  found  it  necessary  to  place  I 
ducts  on  the  market  at  a  lowe: 
than  his  competitor.  The  cost  ( 
duction,  accordingly,  had  to  be  d 
ed  and  the  output  increased,  to  r 
the  desired  profit.  In  the  earlie 
orf  this  country  this  policy  was 
panied  by  shocking  exhibitions  o 
manity.  The  cheaper  labor  of 
and  children  was  employed  wl 
possible  to  supplant  male  laborers 
conditions  under  which  they  ' 
were  outrageous  and  Labor  Unior 
prohibited  in  England  as  handic 
the  freedom  of  unrestricted  comp 

Then  came  the  awakening, 
conscience  was  aroused.     Organi 
bor  came  to  its  own.    Laws  were 

m 

ed  removing  some  of  the  worse  f 
of   industrialism.     Legislation   w 
forced  limiting  the  hours  of  all  1; 
and    especially  of   women    and   1 
Hence  labor  men  regard  the  "sp< 
systems  as  ingenious  attempts  to 
capital    its     former     arbitrary 
The  question  of  human  nature 
volved  and  the  moral  element  is 
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be  overlooked.  Free  and  unrestricted 
competition  has  given  free  reign  to  the 
selfish  tendencies  of  unscrupulous  men, 
while  it  has  forced  others  to  social  in- 
justices to  avoid  being  pushed  against 
the  wall.  Organized  labor  contends 
that  the  "speed-up"  system  and  its  com- 
plement, the  bonus  arrangement,  would 
in  a  great  measure  re-establish  the  ar- 
bitrary power  that  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry had  decades  ago,  and  would 
leave  them  free  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  and  increase  the  output  ad 
libitum.  Organized  labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  to  face  a  similar  prob- 
lem that  it  confronted  when  it  first  be- 
gan its  struggle.  Some  of  its  greatest 
achievements  would  lose  their  force  and 
a  new  struggle  would  have  to  be  waged 
for  Mr.  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  Tay- 
lor system,  has  freely  acknowledged  that 
the  destruction  of  trade  unions  would  be 
the  logical  results  of  the  introduction  of 
his  system. 


In  the  Watertown  arsenal  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Taylor  efficiency  system 
resulted  in  a  strike.  A  time  study  was 
made  on  a  molder  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  minimum  time  in  which  a 
certain  piece  of  work  could  be  done. 
The  time-study  man  who  had  a  stop 
watch,  declared  that  the  work  had  been 
done  in  30  minutes.  Had  nothing  else 
occurred,  this  time  would  have  become 
the  minimun  time  for  this  particular 
job.  However,  one  of  the  molders 
timed  the  work  with  his  own  watch  and 
found  that  the  work  had  taken  20  min- 
utes longer.  That  night  the  molders 
held  a  meeting  and  determined  that  the 
next  man  upon  whom  a  time  study  was 
to  be  made  was  to  decline  to  submit  to 
it.  The  next  morning  Joseph  R.  Coon- 
ey  was  approached  by  the  time-study 
man  but  refused  to  submit  to  a  time 
study.  He  was  thereupon  discharged. 
His  discharge  was  the  signal  for  the 
other  molders  to  leave  off  working. 


Would  Reduce  Wages. 

Frank  Jennings,  representing  the  Bos- 
ton Machinists'  Union,  also  offered  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  the  premium 
system  resulted  in  an  eventual  reduc- 
tions of  wages.  "I  might  state  at  the 
outset,"  he  said,  "that  my  organization 
is  opposed  to  the  piecework  and  pre- 
mium systems  regardless  of  whatever 
names  they  may  be  designated  by  or 
regardless  of  whatever  premiums  or 
promises,  because  the  experience  of  our 
organization  for  years  has  convinced  us 
that  it  is  the  same;  that  the  piecework 
proposition  goes  very  well  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  gradually  comes  down 
to  a  condition  that  may  be  described  as 
industrial  cannibalism." 


Taking  Time-Studies. 

Richard  H.  Stackhouse,  likewise  em- 
ployed in  the  Watertown  arsenal,  testi- 
fied to  facts  that  threw  some  light 
on  the  manner  in  which  time  studies 
were  taken.  The  purpose  always  was 
to  ascertain  the  minimum  time  in  which 
a  certain  job  could  be  done.  To  this 
end  the  time-study  man  would  not  un- 
frequently  urge  the  worker  to  do  his 
utmost.  In  consequence,  the  minimum 
time  became  not  the  least  time  in  which 
the  average  workman,  but  in  which  the 
most  proficient  workman  would  finish 
a  particular  job.  Mr.  Stackhouse  tes- 
tified that  before  the  introduction  of  the 
efficiency  system  he  had  never  had  any- 
thing said  to  him  regarding  the  speed 
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with  which  he  was  to  work.  Then  a 
time  study  was  made  on  him.  He 
worked  as  hard  as  he  could  and  ran  the 
machine  at  its  utmost  speed.  Then  the 
time-study  man  told  Mr.  Stackhouse 
that  the  job  had  been  done  upstairs  in 
quicker  time.  The  following  interrup- 
tion occurred  in  this  portion  of  Mr. 
Stackhouse's  testimony. 

The  Chairman:  "At  the  time  this 
statement  was  made  to  you  about  the 
other  man  doing  the  work  quicker,  had 
you  any  knowledge  that  the  other  work 
was  being  done  better  or  worse  than  you 
were  doing?** 

Mr.  Stackhouse:  "At  that  time  I  did 
not,  but  I  asked  about  the  job  after- 
wards. A  fellow  who  left  there  latter, 
I  was  told,  was  a  g^eat  man  for  rough- 
ing out  work  and  he  could  rough  it  out 
to  beat  the  cars." 

The  chairman:  "Are  there  any  furth- 
er questions?" 

Failed  to  Touch   Minimum. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  "In  talking  over  the 
time  on  this  job  is  it  always  impressed 
upon  your  mind  that  you  must  reach  the 
minimum  time?" 

Mr.  Stackhouse:  "Yes,  sir,  you  are  to 
work  hard  and  you  never  touch  the  min- 
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imum. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  "What  did  you  sup- 
pose the  result  would  be  if  you  did  not 
reach  the  minimum  time?" 

Mr.  Stackhouse :  "The  men  would  say 
that  I  did  not  work  hard  enough." 

Though  Mr.  Stackhouse  understood 
that  he  was  to  get  additional  pay  if  he 
worked  faster  than  he  had  hitherto  been 
doing,  he  declared  that  he  was  satisfied 


with  a  day's  pay  for  a  day 
did  not  want  to  finish  at  : 
as  though  he  had  to  lie  dow 
machine  from  sheer  exhaus 

"That  day  the  stop  watch 
me  and  kept  on  me  all  the 
he  testified,  "I  went  home 
and  I  was  all  nerved  up,  j 
When  I  came  up  in  the  mori 
Merrick     (the     time-study 
down  the  floor  with  a  stop 
on  me  again,  I  asked  Mr. 
foreman)  if  he  was  going  t( 
and  he  said,  *I  suppose  so. 
cannot  stand  it.     You  will 
some  one  else  on  the  machin 
can't  stand  it  to  have  a  n: 
all  day.*  *' 

Drained  Mens'  Vita 

Other  workmen  at  the  s 
complained  in  their  testimc 
Taylor  system  drained  thei 
the  utmost.  The  following 
timony  of  some  of  the  witn 

Joseph  Hicklin:  "You  ar 
being  watched.  There  are 
ing  over  you  all  the  time,  an 
you  are  almost  driven  to  it 
got  to  keep  pegging  at  it  an 

The  Chairman:  "What  w 
sical  effect  upon  you?" 

Mr.  Hicklin:  "A  great  s 
nerves.  By  the  time  I  ge 
am  not  able  to  do  anything 
get  home.     I  am  just  fit  fc 

To  a  question  as  to  what  1 
premium  or  bonus  work  w 
wages  and  proficiency  of  th 
ing  under  these  systems,  G 
son  employed  at  the  Watert 
said : 
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"Why,  it  makes  them  become  infer- 
ior workmen.  In  a  short  time  a  man 
will  slight  his  work  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  he  is 
bounced.  'Get  out ;  you  are  not  wanted 
any  longer.'  And  that  will  be  the  case 
for  me  if  I  have  to  be  speeded  up.  I 
don't  think  I  will  stand  for  it.*' 

Mr.  O'Leary:  "So  far  as  your  knowl- 
edge goes,  what  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
molders  whom  you  know  regarding  this 
premium  and  piecework  and  bonus  sys- 
tem— are  they  in  favor  of  it  or  opposed 
to  it?" 

All  Oppose  Systems. 

Mr.  Lawson :  "Opposed  to  it — certain- 
ly opposed  to  it.  Why  I  shan't  work  at 
it  after  this  investigation  is  over.  If 
they  say  they  are  going  to  have  pre- 
miums at  the  arsonal,  I  should  ask  for 
my  money  and  go  somewhere  where  I 
can  be  of  some  good  to  my  family  be- 
cause if  I  am  so  tired  out  that  I  have  to 
go  to  sleep  nights  when  I  get  home,  I 
am  going  with  the  rest  of  the  gang — I 
am  going  to  loaf."" 

Mr.  Goostray  (another  employee  at 
the  arsenal)  ;  "Well,  the  effect  on  me  is 
this,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  have  gone 
home  more  tired  than  what  I  used  to  be 
when  I  was  working  on  the  day  system. 
And  another  objection  I  have  against 
that,  that  I  myself  claim  that  it  will 
make  an  inferior  class  of  workmen,  for 
the  simple  reason  is  that  when  a  man  is 
speeded  up  too  much  he  will  slight  his 
work,  and  the  consequence  will  be  in  a 
short  time  from  now  that  if  this  system 
IS  carried  on  we  will  have  an  inferior 
class  of  workmen.  The  manufacturers 
at  this  time  are  seeking  first-class  work- 


men, and  they  cannot  get  hold  of  them, 
and  this  is  a  system  that  will  make  more 
imperfect   workmen." 

In  course  of  the  committee's  sessions 
in  New  York,  Richard  Brereton,  busi- 
ness agent  and  financial  secretary  of  the 
Blacksmiths'  Union  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  gave  additional  testimony  as 
to  the  physical  effects  of  the  speed-up 
systems  on  the  workmen. 

In  the  Blacksmith  Shop. 

"I  know  what  the  men  have  told  me 
in  the  blacksmith  department  of  the 
yard.  The  men  in  the  blacksmith  de- 
partment are  completely  demoralized  and 
ready  to  quit  as  soon  as  we  can  provide 
them  with  other  employment.  At  pres- 
ent the  work  in  that  line  is  very  slack 
around  the  city,  and,  of  course,  the  men 
must  put  up  with  conditions  that  they 
would  not  put  up  with  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  men  are  being  pushed 
and  driven  to  the  very  limit,  and  if  they 
rntroduce  any  other  systems  that  will 
push  them  any  harder,  they  had  as  well 
go  out  and  starve  to  death.  I  worked 
in  the  navy  yard  myself  and  have  many 
a  time  gone  home  at  night  and  lain  down 
in  my  dirty  clothes  before  eating  my 
supper  simply  to  be  rested  up  enough  to 
eat  my  supper.  I  simply  did  not  have 
enough  spunk  in  me  to  eat  my  supper." 

Major  C.  C.  Williams  of  the  Ordin- 
ance Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  related  how  the  Taylor  system 
came  to  be  installed  in  the  Watertown 
arsenal. 

"After  investigating  the  several  sys- 
tems of  bonus,  premiums,  and  so  on," 
he  said,  "Col.  Wheeler,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  the  Chief  of  Ordinance, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
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which  seemed  best  adapted  to  our  need 
at  the  Watertown  arsenal  was  the  sys- 
tem advocated  by  Mr.  Taylor.  In  order 
for  us  to  set  a  price  fairly  at  the  Water- 
town  arsenal  it  is  essential  for  us  to  in- 
vestigate all  of  the  elements  and  all  of 
the  details  of  a  job.  We  could  find 
what  appeared  to  us  to  be  no  better,  no 
fairer,  way  of  doing  this,  Doth  for  the 
workmen  and  the  management,  than  by 
following  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Taylor  as  we  understood  them." 

At  the  session  of  the  committee  held 
in  New  York  a  number  of  efficiency  en- 
gineers testified  as  to  the  merits  of 
their  systems.  The  first  efficiency  ad- 
vocate to  testify  was  Harrington  Emer- 
son, originator  of  the  Emerson  system. 

Increasing  the  Output. 

"I  believe,"  said  Emerson,  "That  in 
the  last  one  hundred  years  one  of  the 
most  momentous  changes  has  taken 
place  that  has  occurred  since  the  world 
was  created,  briefly  consisting  in  the 
substitution  of  incarnate  energy,  name- 
ly, the  energy  derived  from  coal,  oil,  gas 
and  distant  waterfalls,  for  the  muscular 
energy  of  men  and  animals  on  which  we 
had  formerly  relied  for  the  world's 
work.  That  has  led  or  is  leading  to  the 
substitution  of  intelligent  direction  and 
supervision  for  manual  toil  and  effort, 
and  the  object  of  efficiency  and  the  ap- 
plication of  efficiency  principles  is  to 
relieve  men  more  and  more  from  ardu- 
ous toil  and  to  transfer  to  them  the  su- 
pervising and  directing  activities,  with 
corresponding  increase  in  pay,  owing  to 
the  enormous  increase  in  output  that 
comes  from  this  use  of  uncarnate  energy 
instead  of  incarnate  energy.". 


"In  putting  our  work  into  ef 
continued,  "our  first  aim  alw; 
standardize  the  conditions,  to 
ize  the  operations,  to  secure  rec 
are  reliable,  immediate    and 
and  by  the  fair  deal  and  comn 
to    secure  the  co-operation  of 
with  whom  we  are  working.     I 
perience  we  have  rarely,  if  ever 
trouble  with  the  men,  but  alw 
the  management.     The  men  arc 
to  their  work  that  if  you  gain  t 
fidence  they  appreciate  what 
trying  to  do  and  its  effect  on  t 
are  usually  very  willing  to  co-( 

Miss  Wyatt  Not  Unfavor 

Miss  Edith  Franklin  Wyatt  ( 
go.   III.,  also  testified  before 
mittee  in  New  York.     She  decl 
she  had  investigated  the  so-call 
tific  methods  of  shop  managei 
three  manufactures  with  a  vie 
certaining  their  effects  on  the  w 
health  of  the  women  workers 
establishments.     She   declared 
the  whole  she  had  been   favor 
pressed  with  the  introduction  ol 
svstcms  and  that  the  women 
under  them  appeared  to  be  w 
isfied.     Asked     regarding  the  < 
the  "speed-up"  feature  of  the 
tems  on  the  health  of  the  woi 
said : 

"I  think  that  the  effect  had 
jurious  to  two  cases  among  tli 
girls  that  I  mentioned;  and  I  tl 
while  there  was  no  specific  c 
girl  who  was  actually  worse,  i* 
to  me  that  the  increased  stamp 
be  worse.  Then  there  was  sta 
the  cloth-finishing  establishmer 
hooking  machine,  and  there  I 
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doctors  about  it  up  there.  And  ttiey 
said  that  there  had  been  fewer  cases  of 
strain  after  the  introduction  of  this  sys- 
tem than  before,  although  the  actual 
amount  of  stamping  on  the  hooking  ma- 
chine had  been  increased,  and  they  at- 
tributed that  to  the  amelioration  of 
working  conditions  in  general — the  bet- 
ter air,  better  light  and  less  strain.  So 
that  was  the  doctors'  testimony  about 
the  stamping  on  hooking  machines.'* 

H.  F.  Stimpson,  a  New  York  effi- 
ciency engineer,  testified,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  portion  of  his  account  of  the 
principles  upon  which  his  system  is 
based : 

Man  as  a  Power  Plant, 

"I  look  upon  a  man  as  a  little  portable 
power  plant.  He  derives  his  power 
from  the  food  he  eats,  just  as  the  engine 
gets  its  power  from  the  fuel.  He  is  a 
mighty  delicate  and  complicated  ma- 
chine, however,  when  you  consider  it 
that  way,  but  in  combination  with  his 
physical  forces  there  is  another  force 
working,  namely  his  mental  forces. 
That     is     where  we  are  in  the  dark." 

The  Chairman:  "What  I  wanted  to 
get  at,  to  start  with,  was  the  viewpoint 
that  the  efficiency  engineer  had  in  en- 
deavoring to  get  higher  efficiency  from 
the  workingman;  that  is,  whether  he 
conceived  the  workingman  to  be  exactly 
in  the  same  relationship  to  society  that  a 
machine,  created  by  a  working  man,  was 
in.  I  suggest  this  because  it  would  make 
a  difference  in  my  judgment  as  to  the 
application  of  these  theories." 

Mr.  Stimpson :  'The  only  thing  I  can 
say  is  that  man  is  a  machine.  What  is 
a  machine?  It  is  a  combination  of  phy- 
sical parts  which  make  possible  the  ap- 


plication of  force.  That  is  all.  The 
physical  body  of  the  man  is  constructed 
on  the  same  mechanical  principles  as  the 
machine  is,  except  that  it  is  a  very  much 
higher  development.  Take  the  human 
arm;  look  at  the  flexibility  of  motion 
there,  and  consider  the  internal  direction 
involved  in  that  motion.  Now  a  ma- 
chine has  a  very  limited  motion,  and  it 
has  no  internal  power  of  direction. 
There  is  the  difference.  Unless  we  sep- 
arate these  two  parts  of  the  man,  we  can 
not  arrive  at  an  intelligent  idea  of  what 
he  does." 

The  Chairman:  "So  far  as  the  ordin- 
ary machine  is  concerned,  you  would  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  from  the  make 
of  that  machine  and  the  power  applied 
to  it,  just  what  it  could  do?" 

Mr.  Stimpson:  "Yes,  sir." 

The  Chairman:  "Now,  you  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  requiring  that  ma- 
chine to  do  just  what  it  could  do  up  to 
its  full  capacity?" 

Almost  to  Breaking  Point. 

Mr.  Stimpson :  "Except  that  we  never 
load  any  machine  up  to  what  we  call  its 
full  capacity.  I  think  we  load  the  man 
to  near  the  breaking  point.  We  do  not 
load  the  machine  to  the  breaking  point, 
because  we  know  what  that  is,  but  we 
do  load  the  man  to  nearly  the  breaking 
point  because  we  do  not  know  the  ulti- 
mate breaking  point  of  man,  and  that  is 
what  we  want  to  find  out." 

The  Chairman:  "Then,  you  would 
speed  your  machine  up  to  the  point 
where  you  could  get  most  out  of  it  Do 
you  think  that  the  same  rule  should  be 
applied  to  a  man?" 

Mr.  Stimpson:  "If  you  take  into  ac- 
count the  factor  of  safety;  yes,  sir/' 
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The  Chairman:  "How  would  you  ar- 
rive at  the  factor  of  safety  in  man?" 

Mr.  Stimpson:  "By  a  process  analo- 
gous to  that  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
same  factor  in  a  machine.  When  we  con- 
sider a  machine  we  consider  the  strain 
to  which  each  part  is  subjected,  but  we 
would  not  strain  it  perhaps  within  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  of  that  point.  You 
must  take  man  into  consideration  in  the 
same  way." 

Mr.  Coyle:  "Who  is  to  determine  this 
for  man?" 

Man  vs.  Machine. 

Mr.  Stimpson:  "Specialists,  just  as 
we  employ  specialists  in  the  study  of 
machinery.  We  employ  the  specialist 
who  knows  what  the  machinery  can 
stand,  and  we  should  use  the  specialist 
who  knows  what  the  human  frame  can 
stand." 

The  Chairman:  "If  you  load  a  ma- 
chine beyond  its  proper  capacity,  there 
will  be  the  danger  of  breaking  it?" 

Mr.  Stimpson:  "Yes,  sir.V 

The  Chairman:  "And  the  very  fact 
that  it  would  cost  money  to  replace  that 
machine  would  cause  the  owner  to  ex- 
ercise care  in  its  use?" 

Mr.  Stimpson:  "Yes,  sir." 

The  Chairman:  "Is  there  the  same 
dement  of  safety  in  the  case  of  the 
man?  Could  not  the  employer  get  an- 
other man  without  having  to  pay  for  the 
n^  who  has  been  broken  down?" 

Mr.  Stimpson:  "Yes,  sir;  but  the 
community,  which  owns  the  man,  has  to 
^  so,  and  if  that  man  is  broken  down 
tile  burden  is  on  the  community." 

The  second  volume  of  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  contains  evidence  con- 


cerning the  conditions  in  the  Rock 
(111.)  Arsenal,  following  the  int: 
tion  of  the  Taylor  system.  The 
witness  called  at  a  meeting  in  Wa 
ton  was  Albert  W.  Johnson,  a  car 
in  the  arsenal. 

Conditions  at  Rock  Island. 

The  Chairman:  "What  was  yoi 
perience  in  connection  with  the  us< 
(the  Taylor  system)  ?" 

Mr.  Johnson:  "What  I  saw  w; 
manufacturing  of  a  new  arm  rack. 

The  Chairman:  "They  used  a 
watch  in  timing  the  workmen  in  n 
that?" 

Mr.  Johnson:  "Yes,  sir;  and  in 
so  they  made  a  selection  of  the  j 


man. 
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Thus  Mr.  Johnson's  testimony 
but  a  corroboration  of  that  of  s 
others.  Those  that  had  worked 
the  efficiency  systems  complaine( 
the  minimum  time  was  not  ascer 
by  watching  the  average  workma 
the  one  who  was  most  proficient.  I 
the  protests  of  the  workers  of  a^ 
skill  when  they  found  that  the  mir 
time  fixed  for  a  certain  job  cou 
possibly  be  reached  by  them. 

To  what  a  degree  of  nicety  the 
iency  system  had  been  installed  at 
Island  appears  from  the  following 
mony  of  A.  A.  Gustafson,  a  tool 
at  the  arsenal: 

"They  have  a  system  of  efficie; 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  that  a  r 
penalized  for  such  trifles  as  if  h< 
pens  to  look  out  of  the  window  : 
caught  doing  it  by  some  officer  he 
be  spoken  to  and  sometimes  in  t 


64  MARRIAGE  UNDER  SOCIALISM 

"Do  you  on  your  part  accept  this  ring     your  mutual  affinity  shall  last.     In  the 
as  a  pledge  of  your  troth?"  name    of    the    Co-operative    Common- 


wealth and  by  the  authority  in  me  vested 
as  Mayor  of  this  Municipality,  I  declare 
this  your  personal  compact  now  fully 
consummated,  and  whom  Natural  Selec- 
"May  this  ring  be  to  you  both  the  sym-  tion  hath  joined  together,  let  not  Private 
bol  of  your  chaste  fidelity  as  long  as     Interest  put  asunder. 


(The  bride  takes  the  ring,  passes  it  to 
the  groom,  who  places  it  upon  her  fin- 
ger.   The  Mayor  shall  then  say : 


Ghent  on  Haywood  and  the  I.  W.  W. 

"The  election  of  William  D.  Haywood  to  the  national  executive  committee 
of  the  Socialist  party  is  a  grave  misfortune.  In  the  effect  it  will  have  toward 
the  retardation  of  the  Socialist  movement  it  can  be  compared  only  with  the 
organization  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  1905. — W.  J.  Ghent,  in 
The  National  Socialist, 


Revolution. 

(From  a  poem,  "BiU  Hasrwood/'  by  Tom  Blynn,  In  International  So- 
cialist Review,  March,  1912). 

Revolution!     That  means  what  it  means,  my  friend, 

Strong,  steady  and  undismayed. 
That  the  workers  shall  take  with  the  hand  of  the  strong. 

Making  no  masquerade. 

That  means  we  shall  pull  the  old  system  down. 

And  trample  it  in  its  fall. 
That  means  just  this — ^and  nothing  but  this — 

Or  else — ^means  nothing  at  all. 

We  shall  not  look  for  a  purchased  law, 

Sold  out  by  a  servile  Court, 
But  will  play  the  game  till  the  one  to  lose 

Shall  pay  for  the  winner's  sport. 

We  want  the  men  who  are  used  to  toil, 

Not  dreamers  of  idle  dreams. 
Nor  the  politicians  who  compromise, 

Nor  the  "intellectual's' "  schemes. 

We  want  the  men  who  can  look  at  death 

When  the  hirelings  shoot  to  kill, 
And  that's  why  we  want  such  men  as  you, 

Our  lion-hearted  Bill ! 


What     Socialists     Want; 

and  How  They  Can  Get  It. 

By  Bolton  Hall 

Author  of «« Th€  Gift  of  SImmp,"  "Thrmm  Acrmm  and  Libertg"  9tc. 


LAST  fall,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
two  Governors  spoke  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  hour.  One  was 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New 
Jersey;  the  other,  Governor  W.  R. 
Stubbs  of  Kansas.  One  is  a  Democrat; 
the  other  a  Republican.  Both  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  great  issues  of  the 
day. 

Here  is  what  Governor  Wilson  said  in 
concluding  his  speech: 

"We  have  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways ;  to  choose  the  wrong  way  would 
be  fatal.  We  cannot  postpone  the  day 
of  adjustment,  because,  if  we  do  post- 
pone it,  we  come  to  such  a  point  of  pas- 
sion that  it  cannot  be  justly  effected. 
We  must  undertake  it  now  while  we  are 
calm  and  can  come  to  a  fair  settlement. " 

Our  Pressing  Duty. 

Now,  consider  the  concluding  words 
of  Governor  Stubbs'  address: 

"I  am  here,"  he  said,  "to  tell  you  that, 
if  we  do  not  soon  take  this  government 
away  from  the  politicians,  they  and 
their  interests  will  lay  their  hard  tribute 
upon  us ;  and  if  we  leave  this  issue  un- 
settled for  those  who  come  after  us  to 
wrestle  with,  the  next  generation  will 
pay  grievously  for  our  neglect  of  a  most 
pressing  duty." 

This  condition,  so  impartially  stated 
by  representatives  of  both  political  par- 
tics,  explains  some  of  the  causes  of  So- 
cialism.     As  Spiritualists  and  Christian 


Scientists  have  volunteered  to  b 
way  not  discovered  by  the  churcl 
Socialists  propose  to  lead  us  out 
wilderness    of  monopolies  in  whi 
so  long  have  wandered. 

Socialism's   Many   Aspects. 

We  may  as  well  give  credit  fc 
cerity  to  at  least  a  few  of  those  wl 
agree  with  us,  either  in   dogma 
economics.     Merely    to    denounce 
misrepresent    our    opponents    doe 
help  either  to  convert  or  to  cont 
them;   out  of  that  we  shall  get  n< 
but  more  stupid  antagonism.    Th 
cialist   is  "most  remarkable  like 
but  he  is  various — not  one  kind  o 
nor  one  kind  of  thinker :  we  have  • 
tian  Socialists,  Marxian  Socialists, 
Socialists  (or  Socialists  of    the   ' 
which  is  nearly  the  same),  Fabia 
cialists,  or  Opportunist  Socialists, 
munist  Socialists  and  Anarchist  S 
ists,  which  differ  more  from  one  ai 
than  we  differ  from  all  Socialists, 
sides  these,  and  including  many  of 
are  the  Social  Democrats,  Socialist 
orites  and,  naturally,  many  other 
ties  of  opinion  and  party.     No  pla 
has  ever  been  formulated  on  which 
Socialists  would  be  likely  to  agree 
among  strict  party    Socialists    th( 
great  diversity  of  opinion  both  as 
means  and  the  aim  of    success, 
general  way,  however,  it  may  b< 
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that  Socialism  proposes  to  substitute  for 
individual  competition  the  communal 
ownership  and  operation  of  all  the  or- 
ganized means  of  production  of  goods 
and,  some  still  add,  of  all  the  means  of 
distribution,  too.  I  believe  that  this  def- 
inition will  not  be  repugnant  to  any 
thinking  Socialist,  though  some  will 
want  more  and  some  will  ask  less. 

Our  Care  in  Defining, 

We  should  be  very  careful  in  our 
statement  of  the  Socialists'  position,  even 
if  they  are  not  always  very  careful  in 
their  statement  of  ours.  We  may  think 
that  their  doctriK<Js  will  lead  to  "divid- 
ing up,'*  but  if  we  say  that  Socialists 
advocate  that,  they  will  reply  that  we 
are  thinking  of  Communism,  not  Social- 
ism. We  may  call  them  Anarchists  be- 
cause they  wish  to  alter  our  present 
state;  but  they  will  reply  that  Anarchy 
is  the  doctrine  that  men  will  injure  one 
another  less  without  laws  than  our  laws 
injure  them.  We  may  say  that  they  be- 
lieve in  bombs  and  murder;  but  they 
will  tell  us  that  we  are  mixing  them  up 
with  Terrorists.  Such  "arguments" 
from  their  opponents  only  bring  them 
converts. 

A  man  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  position,  with  the  returns  of  his  lab- 
or, or  with  the  state  of  society.  He  has, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  reached  the 
place  where  he  is  ready  to  accept  what 
Ruskin  says  in  "Munera  Pulveris"  after 
he  had  made  a  study  of  conditions  and 
the  social  laws  of  the  civilized  world : 

"I  have  listened  to  many  ingenious 
persons  who  say  that  we  are  better  off 
today  than  we  ever  were  before.  I  do 
not  know  how  well  off  we  were  before : 
but  I  know  that  under  these  greatly  im- 


proved circiunstances  many  deserving 
persons  of  my  acquaintance  have  great 
difficulty  in  living  at  all.  Also  that  my 
desk  is  full  of  begging  letters,  written 
either  by  distressed  or  by  dishonest  per- 
sons, and  I  do  not  think  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  can  be  called  well  off,  while  so 
many  of  us  are  living  either  in  honest 
or  in  villianous  beggary.  For  myself,  I 
will  put  up  with  this  state  of  affairs 
passively,  no,  not  one  moment  longer 
and  I  cannot  read  or  write  or  paint  or 
look  at  minerals  or  do  anything  else  I 
like,  and  the  very  light  of  the  morning 
sky  has  become  hateful  to  me  for  think- 
ing of  the  misery  that  I  see,  and  the  far 
greater  misery  that  I  do  not  sec,  but 
see  signs  of,  which  no  imagination  can 
interpret  too  bitterly." 

Something  Exceedingly  Wrong. 

When  sixty-five  girls  lose  their  lives 
in  a  factory  fire-trap  in  Newark,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  similar 
fire-trap  in  New  York  City ;  when  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lives  are  destroyed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  dam  which  the  owners 
positively  knew  to  be  dangerous,  yet  re- 
fused to  repair  because  of  the  cost; 
when,  every  now  and  then,  fifty  to  sev- 
eral hundred  miners  lose  their  lives  by 
fire  damp  and  other  preventable  acci- 
dents; when  hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children  are  maimed  and  killed 
every  day  by  unguarded  machinery; 
when  the  railroads  kill  ten  thousand  a 
year  to  save  expenses ;  when  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  the  working  class 
are  devoured  each  year  by  the  ravages 
of  disease,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  food, 
clothes  and  sanitary  dwellings ;  with  all 
of  this  clear  in  his  memory,  the  dissatis- 
fied man  becomes  deeply  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  something  exceed- 
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with  our  system  of  society, 
to  question  his  neighbors, 
tics  has  made  no  progress 
ledying  this  condition,"  he 
here  any  remedy?" 

friend,    "Remedy  ?    Sure ! 
►pie  own  and  operate  every- 

'they'  will  find  everyone  a 
irect  him  what  to  do.  *They* 
some  way  to  get  from  each 
3  his  ability,  and  to  give  to 
ing  to  his  needs." 
Socialism?"  asks  the  Dissat- 
"Yes,  that's  it,"  answers 
vithout  bothering  to  explain 
ey"  are  to  confiscate  every- 
)  buy  everything,  or  how 
to  get  each  man  to  do  his 
I  is  to  decide  what  each  man's 

cries  the  Dissatisfied  Soul, 
alist;  I've  always  wanted  to 
1  personal  anxiety  or  respon- 
I  only  had  someone  to  tell 
at  to  do  and  when  to  do  it, 
take  care  of  me,  body  and 
»  perfectly  happy.    Yes,  I'm 

todeling  the  World, 

oiling  off  a  log! — easier^  be- 
you  roll  off  a  log,  you  are 
somewhere;  when  you  em- 
jue  theory,  you  don't.  The 
It  of  such  partisanship  is,  as 
ts  themselves  complain,  that, 
into  power  and  have  actually 
not  only  what  they  want  but 
:,  Socialists  become  more  and 
vative,  so  that  in  France  for 
0  be  elected  Premier  is  to  be 
his  constituents  a  "traitor." 
use  it  isn  't  so  easy  as  it  looks 
t,  to  remodel  the  aeon-growth 
I. 


The  fact  is  that  the  kind  of  Socialists 
who  are  "just  folks"  and  are  as  "well 
meaning"  as  the  rest  of  us,  really  want 
a  natural  condition  where  there  shall  be 
plenty  for  all  and  where  each  shall  get 
his  fair  share  of  the  plenty  in  accord- 
ance with  his  labor  and  ability.  No  one 
can  deny  that  this  is  a  reasonable  and 
legitimate  desire.  It  is  the  underlying 
cause  of  all  labor  and  the  spring  of  all 
htmian  development.  It  is  not  with  their 
real  purpose  but  with  their  unnatural 
methods  of  securing  it,  that  the  believer 
in  freedom  and  real  equality  must  find 
fault. 

Legislation  of  the  kind  that  Socialists 
are  now  trying  to  get — ^laws  arbitrarily 
regulating  and  prohibiting  matters  that 
have  given  more  or  less  reason  for  justi- 
fiable complaint — are  mere  attempts  to 
cure  or  to  hide  the  symptoms  of  social 
disease  without  disturbing  the  fundamen- 
tal cause.  The  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lations which  such  legislation  always 
provides,  will  rest  then,  as  now,  with  offi- 
cials who  either  can  be  bribed,  or  will 
not  long  remain  in  office,  should  their 
conduct  be  objectionable  to  the  powerful 
interests.  That  is  one  reason  why  such 
proposed  legislation  has  not  so  far  met 
with  the  same  powerful  opposition  that 
real  fundamental  remedies  meet. 

Giving  People  a  Lemon, 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  "regulate" 
the  officials  charged  with  enforcing  such 
regulative  legislation,  the  courts  will,  in 
most  cases,  declare  the  laws  unconstitu- 
tional, for,  in  any  possible  state  of  so- 
ciety, the  strong  and  energetic  will  still 
have  their  own  way.  In  short,  what  So- 
cialists are  actually  working  for,  is  some- 
thing that  may  pvc  to  politicians  more 
opportunities  for  graft,  but  will  give  to 


General  Demand  No.  6 


By  C.  Van  Oestenbrugge 


TWO  things  distinguished  the  Na- 
tional Platform  of  the  Socialist  Par- 
ty: Extreme  radicalism  and  sweeping 
"demands."  While  extreme  radicalism 
may  be,  but  seldom  is,  the  result  of  ma- 
ture deliberation,  sweeping  "demands," 
or  statements,  are  uniformly  the  evi- 
dence of  narrow-mindedness,  or  imma- 
ture thought,  or  frenzied  fanaticism.  It 
is  the  small  man  who  is  most  apt  to 
"talk  big.'' 

General  Demand  No.  6  of  the  Social- 
ist platform  is  "The  absolute  freedom 
of  press,  speech  and  assemblage".  How 
any  patriotic  citizen  can  subscribe  to 
that  is  a  mystery  to  me,  for  by  no  pos- 
sibility can  that  "demand  be  made  to 
mean  less  than  that  no  restriction  what- 
ever shall  be  placed  upon  the  public  ad- 
vocacy of,  and  incitement  to  treason  and 
murder;  the  vilifying  of  government 
and  courts,  of  executive  and  legislator, 
by  the  public  proclamation  of  false- 
hoods and  slander!  How  can  anyone 
who  has  the  least  reverence  for  God 
and  religion  and  the  consciences  of  his 


fellowmen  subscribe  to  this  "demand," 
for  to  grant  it,  would  be  to  give  full 
license  to  publically  blaspheme  God  and 
Christ  and  all   that  is   sacred,  and  to 
grossly  insult  all  who  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity.    How  can  any  decent  man  or 
woman  make  a  "demand"  that  would 
result    in    throwing    open    the    United 
States  mail  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
vilest  literature  and  pictures  to  corrupt 
the  youth  of  the  nation  I    It  would  mean 
that  our  wives,  our  daughters  and  our 
sisters  may  be  publically  slandered,  their 
reputations    destroyed,    their    character 
vilified  and  their  lives  ruined,  and  there 
would  be  no  redress!    Men  and  women 
of  America,  how  do  you  like  the  pros- 
pect ?    If  you  want  that  intolerable  mo- 
ral tyranny,  that  soul-slavery,  to  become 
a  fact,  then  help  to  bring    about  the 
Socialist  revolution.     It  is  possible  that 
Socialism  does  not  mean  all  this,  but  it 
expressly  says  all  this.    "Absolute  f^e^ 
dom  of  press  and  speech"  cannot  mean 
less — indeed,  it  means  things  still  more 
vile! 


Union  Labor  Product 


By  Peter  J.  Brady 

Secretarg  of  thm  Central  LaM  Councii 


E  has  been  formed  in  New 
City  during  the  last  few  months 
cation  called  the  Central  Union 
mcil,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
tion  of  the  Trade  Unionists  in 
'  using  their  purchasing  power 
e  present  conditions.  The  ob- 
lis  organization  are  to  promote 
asing  of  union  label  products 
mbers  of  all  Trade  Unions. 
I  plan  of  the  organizers  of  this 
>  form  subordinate  organiza- 
ach  assembly  district  through- 
ity.  These  districts  are  to  be 
of  the  Trade  Unionists  resid- 
t  district,  they  to  select  commit- 
among  their  number,  who  will 
1  the  retail  merchants  and  in- 
.  to  put  in  a  stock  of  union  label 
In  the  event  that  one  does 
to  comply  with  their  requests, 
intention  to  give  their  patron- 
srchants  who  will,  and  advise 
ids  to  do  likewise. 

'i//  Order  Label  Goods. 

jans  that  the  merchant  who  has 
rviewed  by  these  committees 
m  the  salesmen  of  the  several 
from  whom  he  purchases  his 

they  will  have  to  supply  him 
►n  label  products  or  lose  his 
lese  salesmen,  getting  this  same 
jrever  they  go,     and     finding 

demand  is  a  consistent  one 
t  the  city,  will  return  to  their 
r  manufacturers  with  the  in- 


formation that,  tmless  their  products  bear 
the  Union  Label  or  are  manufactured 
under  Union  conditions,  they  cannot  be 
sold  in  New  York  City.  This  places  the 
manufacturer  in  a  position  of  either 
bringing  his  establishment  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  Union  in  order  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  label,  or  the  alter- 
native of  giving  up  this  field  entirely  to 
Union  employers  and  manufacturers. 

Creating  New  Demands. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  agitation 
will  -be  that  a  great  many  industries  not 
well  organized  at  the  present  time  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  perfect  their  or- 
ganization and  secure  better  conditions 
for  their  members  by  a  demand  for  the 
label  of  that  industry,  which  demand  will 
be  created  by  the  Trade  Unionists  in  in- 
sisting upon  purchasing  only  such  articles 
as  bear  the  Union  Label.  To  fully  ap- 
preciate the  power  that  this  organization 
will  eventually  attain,  one  only  has  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there 
are  350,000  Trade  Unionists  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  all  of  whom  are  earning 
union  wages  and,  at  the  present  time, 
spending  the  larger  portion  of  it  for  non- 
union products,  without  any  thought  or 
consideration  for  their  fellow  Trade 
Unionists  in  other  industries.  While, 
under  the  present  system,  some  organi- 
zations are  enjoying  better  conditions 
than  others,  they  have  secured  these  only 
by  being  organized  in  their  producing 
capacity.     If  equal  attention  had  been 
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given  at  the  time  that  Trade  Unions  were 
first  formed,  and  followed  up  consistent- 
ly, the  principle  would  have  established 
among  Trade  Unionists  that  it  was  not 
only  necessary  to  stand  together  as  mem- 
bers of  their  own  Trade  Union,  but  that 
it  was  just  as  essential  and  important 
that  they  should  spend  their  Union  wages 
for  union-made  goods. 

Protecting  Union  Agreements. 

The  full  development  of  this  system 
will  eventually  underwrite  the  present 
Trade  Union  agreements  with  employers, 
inasmuch  as,  by  the  demand  for  union 
label  products,  the  condition  and  posi- 
tions of  the  Trade  Unionists  will  be  se- 
cured and  preserved.  In  the  event  that 
an  organization  should  choose  to  exact 
new  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
employer  should  refuse  to  grant  or  con- 
sider the  same,  the  organization  would 
only  have  to  withdraw  from  that  em- 
ployer his  right  to  the  use  of  the  label, 
used  by  the  Union  in  that  industry. 

The  results  of  this  work  will  be  a  bet- 
ter system  of  co-operation  and  under- 
standing among  the  Trade  Unionists, 
and  their  employers,  whereby  they  will 
appreciate  and  realize  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  do  at  the  present  time,  or 
under  the  present  system,  their  obliga- 
tions to  each  other.  It  will  eventually 
mean  that  after  seeing  the  results  which 
will  accrue  to  their  business  and  organi- 
zations in  better  working  conditions  and 
the  full  realization  that  those  conditions 
were  established  through  the  support  and 
demand  by.  the  wage  earners,  and  the 
full  use  by  them  of  their  purchasing 
capacity,  it  will  develop  a  new  line  of 
thought  and  awaken  a  greater  considera- 
tion for  all  working  people. 


The  Central  Union  Label  Council  does 
not    intend    that    the   members    in   the 
assembly  districts  shall  in  any  way  be- 
come confused  as  to   the    purpose    for 
which  they  were  organized,  neither  arc 
they  going  to  allow  them  to  become  the 
prey  of  the  wily  politician.     In  order  to 
prevent  this,  charters  shall  be  issued  to 
district  organizations,  on  condition  that 
neither  politics  nor  religion  are  to  be- 
come questions  for  discussion  or  action 
at  any  of  the  meetings.     If  this  safe- 
guard was  not  provided  it  would  take 
only  one  or  two  active    political    cam- 
paigns, before  you  would  find  a  district 
in  one  part  of  the  city,  going  over  to  the 
Republican  Party,  another  to  Tammany 
Hall,  another  Socialistic,  etc. 

A  Well-Defined  Purpose. 

As  politics  and  religion  have  been  two 
questions  upon  which  the  people  in  tliis 
world  have  so  far  never  been  able  to 
agree,  it  can  be  seen  that,  if  this  saf^ 
guard  was  not  provided,  it  would  cmly 
be  a  short  time  before  the  political  issues 
would  become  larger  and  apparently 
more  important  than  the  purpose  for 
which  these  organizations  were  created 
— viz.  that  of  using  their  purchasing 
power  to  its  greatest  extent  to  promote 
their  own  welfare  and  that  of  their  fel- 
low wage  earners ;  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  creating  a  demand  for  Union 
Labor.  The  organizations  of  the  Trade 
Unionists  are  to  a  certain  extent,  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  this  or  a  similar 
method  must  be  adopted  if  they  wish 
successfully  to  cope  with  injunctions,  and 
avoid  strikes  and  lock-outs — or,  in  a 
word,  attain  the  Union  ideal. 


The  Pathfinder  in  Social  Refomi 


By  Charles  A.  Zenkert 

*'The  object  of  the  labor  movement  must  not  be  war  between  the  workman 
and  the  employer,  but  peace  on  equitable  terms  between  both.^ — Bishop  von 
Keiteler  in  his  famous  address,  in  i86g,  to  10,000  workingmen. 

"IVe  venerate  him  unanimously  (w  he  doctor  and  leading  champion  of  Cath- 
olic social  aspirations." — Windthorst,  leader  of  the  Center  Party,  referring  to^ 
Bishop  von  Ketteler  in  1890. 


AN    unassuming   priest,     preaching 
in    the  cathedral   at   Mainz,   Ger- 
many in  the  year  1848,  sounded  a  clarion 
call  that  was  heard  over  all  Germany. 
He  discoursed  on  some  of  the  appalling 
phases  of  the  social  evils  of  the  day,  and 
like  the  peals  of  a  mighty  bell  his  words 
rang  through  the  land,  summoning  all  to 
do  their  share  toward    alleviating    the 
wretched  conditions  of  the  toiling  masses. 
At  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Mainz,  in 
that  year,  this  same    ecclesiastic     cre- 
ated a  profound    impression    when  he 
arose  and  proposed  a  toast  to  the  ''plain 
people."    These  were  epoch-making  ut- 
terances, for  the    great    preacher    who 
htts  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  Germany 
ad  come  with  a  new  message — a  plea 
r  the  plain  people. 

• 

Prelude  to  Life  Work, 

ome  years  later  this  pleader  for  the 

e  of  the  people  became  Bishop  of 

iz.     Today,  Germany  venerates  few 

*r  great  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

as  she  does  this  great  prelate.  Bishop 

Im  Emmanuel  von  Ketteler.     His 

ant  utterances    in   the    cathedral 

prelude  to  the  monumental  life 

'hich  he  was  to  leave  behind  him 


as  bishop  of  Mainz.  During  his  life 
time  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  so- 
cial problems  and  his  plan  of  social  re- 
form elicited  tributes  of  respect  from  the 
non-Catholic  contemporaries ;  even  La- 
salle,  the  great  Socialist  organizer,  was 
forced  to  confess  his  esteem  for  him. 
It  was  Bishop  von  Ketteler  who  aroused 
the  Catholics  of  Germany  to  social  ac- 
tion and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  unity, 
zeal  and  enterprise  which  mark  their  ef- 
forts at  the  present  day.  It  was  he  who 
framed  the  socio-political  program  which 
later  shaped  the  policies  of  the  Center 
Party.  It  was  the  translation  of  his 
books,  pamphlets  and  sermons  that  had  a 
stirring  effect  in  France,  Belgium,  Spain 
and  Italy.  It  was  the  example  of  this 
great  Bishop  of  Mainz  that  was  the  in- 
spiration of  Cardinal  Pecci,  who  subse- 
quently, as  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  gave  the 
world  his  great  encyclical  on  labor  and 
the  social  problems. 

War  of  All  Against  All 

Bishop  Ketteler  lived  in  an  age  when 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  economic 
Liberalism  were  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves.  Economic  Liberalism  had 
proclaimed  unrestrirf**'^  '- 
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petition  and  had  inaugurated  an  era  of 
industrial  strife — a  war  of  all  against  all. 
Not  to  be  surpassed  in  competition,  em- 
ployers were  forced  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  production  to  the  utmost.  They  at- 
tempted to  get  the  maximum  degree  of 
efficiency  out  of  the  workman  at  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  women  and  children 
were  drawn  into  industry,  working  for  a 
small  pittance    under    shocking    condi- 


tions. 


Christ  or  Anti-Christ. 


The  political    economy    of    the  day 
which  sought  to  remedy  these  evils  was 
to  a  great  extent  irreligious  and    anti- 
Christian.     Bishop  Ketteler  had  to  com- 
bat the  Malthusians  with  their  theory  of 
overpopulation  and  their  advocacy  of  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  births.    The 
same  conclusion  was  reached  by  Mill  in  a 
•different  manner.  He  insisted  that  those 
who  were  supported  at  the  public    ex- 
pense abstain  from  marriage  and  placed 
the  poor  on  the  same  plane  with  drunk- 
ards and  those  suffering   from   physical 
disorders,  in  as  far  as  the  propagation  of 
the  human  species  was  concerned.    Ket- 
teler made  it  clear  that  any  system  of 
political  economy  which  disregarded  the 
principles  of  Christianity  was  powerless 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  "Christ  or  anti- 
Christ"  was  the  alternative  with  which 
he  confronted  the  German  nation  in  his 
book,    "Germany    After    the    War    of 
1866,''  which  appeared  shortly  after  that 
war. 

"All  economic  efforts  not  based  on  reli- 
gion and  morality,"  he  said,  "only  widen 
the  giilf  that  separates  capital  from  labor, 
the  rich  from  the  poor,  and  bring  that 
vast  mass  of  men  who  live  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands  to  a  state  in  which  they 
will  be  in  want  of  the  most  indispensable 


necessaries  of  life,  a  state  which  is  not 
only  in  itself  barbarous,  but  which  must 
necessarily  end  in  frightful  social  con- 
flicts between  poverty  and  riches  such  as 
we  meet  with  in  States  of  antiquity 
when  they  were  on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion." 

Thereupon  Ketteler  pointed    out  the 
consequences    of  economic    Liberalism. 
His  description  of  the  prevailing  abuses 
is  most  graphic;  there  is  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
great  captains  of  industry.    Three  years 
previously  Ketteler  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  accept  the  "Iron  Law  of  Wages,"  as 
expounded  by  Lasalle.       For    the    un- 
happy results  of  economic  Liberalism, 
he  declared,  prevailing  economic  theor- 
ies    presented   no   satisfactory   remedy. 
After  denouncing  the  principles  of  Mal- 
thus   and   Mill,   he   continues     as    fol- 
lows: 

Family  Integrity  Maintained. 

"To  this  pass,  we  repeat,  has  irreligious 
and    anti-Christian     political     economy 
brought  lis,  that  such  crimes  can  be  pub- 
licly taught.    We  are  not  surprised  that 
in  England,  in  consequence  of  these  doc- 
trines, infanticide  is  practised  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  remind  us  of  the  morals  of 
China.     In  scientific  treatises  and  pub- 
lic lectures  the  abomination  of  impurity, 
is  unblushingly  held  up  as  a  means  for 
('ecT-easinof  the  number  of  children,  and 
child-murder  is  preached  as  a  remedy 
for  the  distress  of  the  working-classes. 
Impurity  and  infanticide — ^these  were  the 
lowest  depths  to  which  corrupted  pagan- 
ism descended." 

The  integrity  of  the  family  was  thus 
maintained  by  Ketteler  and  the  murder 
of  children  was  denounced  as  a  relapse 
into  the  barbarism  of  pagan  antiquity. 
The  following  paragraphs  conclude  the 
chapter,  "Christ  or  Anti-Christ": 
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helplessness  of  economic  Liber- 
i  the  face  of  social  misery  finds 
iterpart  in  the  efforts  of  Social 
acy,  with  this  difference,  that 
:ialists  frankly  sympathize  with 
rking-classes  in  their  distress. 
*  rest,  their  systems,  too,  are 
but  doctrinarian  experiments  of 
value  for  the  solution  of  the 
roblem.  We  are,  therefore,  jus- 
n  maintaining  that  on  the  one 
lie  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
m  of  the  laboring-classes  are 
gly  on  the  increase  and  that,  on 
*r,  all  the  theories  of  modern  eco- 
are  radically  incapable  of  pro- 
a  remedy.  When  the  moral 
f  union  between  men  has  been 
under,  it  is  impossible  to  fill  up 
rss  that  separates  the  rich  from 
)r;  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
e  for  life  and  death. 

The  Only  Solution. 

IS  in  every  sphere  of  human  ac- 
he world  is  drawing  near  to  the 
olution;  and  this  solution  is  to 
id  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  doctrines 
3ral  principles  of  Christianity, 
science,  in  international  law,  in 
I  and  social  life,  everywhere  man 
routed  by  obligations  imposed  on 
^  God.  If  he  fulfils  them  in 
Zhrist  and  through  Jesus  Christ, 
I  find  progress,  perfections  ancl 
ppiness.  God  will  be  glorified  in 
ity,  and  humanity  will  realize  its 
le  destiny.  If  he  seeks  to  fulfill 
1  defiance  of  Christ  and  His  law, 
1  find  corruption,  decay,  death, 
id  of  all  against  all  and  the  curse 
!. 

ler  foundation  no  man  can  lay, 
It  which  is  laid,  Christ  Jesus, 
•ist  or  Anti-Christ — ^that  is  the  al- 
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S69,  Ketteler  again  startled  Ger- 
>y  placing  himself  unequivocally 
>rd  for  the  legality  and  indeed  the 
ty,  of  labor  organizations.  He 
ted  and  justified  the  following 
Hands  of  the  working-classes : 


1.  Increase    of   wages   corresponding 
to  the  true  value  of  labor. 

2.  Shorter  hours  of  labor. 

3.  Days  of  rest. 

4.  Prohibition  of  child  labor  in  factor- 
ies. 

5.  Prohibition  of  work  of  women  and 
especially  of  mothers  in  factories. 

6.  Future  prohibition  of  the  work  of 
young  girls  in  factories. 

Anticipated  Marx. 

These  reform  measures  were  advocat- 
ed by  Ketteler  in  his  famous  address  to 
10.000  workingmen,  near  Of  fenbach,  his 
subject  being,  "The  Labor  Movement  and 
its  Relation  to  Religion  and  Morality." 
This  address  was  published  in  pamphlet 
form  and  read  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  became  so  popular  that  it  fin- 
ally came  to  be  known  as  "The  Catholic 
Labor  Catechism.*'  While  the  Labor 
Catechism  was  being  circulated,  Marx 
and  Liebknecht  organized  the  Social- 
Democratic  Labor  Party  of  Germany  as 
a  branch  of  the  International  Working- 
men's  Association.  One  of  the  articles 
of  their  socio-political  program  demand- 
ed the  abolition  of  laws  prohibiting  the 
coalition  of  labor  and  the  adoption  of 
the  normal  working  day,  the  restriction 
of  female  labor  and  the  prohibition  of 
child  labor.  This  program  was  ampli- 
fied in  1875,  ^t  the  Gotha  convention  of 
the  Socialists,  where  the  demands  for 
Sunday  rest  and  factory  laws  were  add- 
ed. All  these  reform  measures,  advo- 
cated by  the  Socialists,  were  anticipated 
by  Ketteler.  To  Ketteler  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  presented  the  first 
comprehensive  platform  of  social  re- 
form ever  devised  in  Germany. 

The  address  delivered  in  1869  reads 
like  a  social  sermon  designed  to  apply 
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to  conditions  of  today.  Its  criticism  of 
existing  abuses  is  most  outspoken.  Take, 
as  example,  what  he  says  in  defending 
the  laborer's  claim  for  increased  wages : 

"Economic  Liberalism,  making  ab- 
straction of  all  religion  and  morality,  not 
only  degraded  labor  to  the  level  of  a  com- 
modity, but  looked  on  man  himself,  with 
his  capacity  for  work,  simply  as  a  ma- 
chine bought  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
driven  until  it  would  go  no  more.  To 
combat  the  dreadful  consequences  which 
resulted  from  the  application  of  such 
principles,  the  Trade  Unions  arose  in 
England  and,  in  time,  spread  into  other 
countries.  They  are  beginning  to  take 
root  in  Germany,  too,  and  not  a  few  of 
you  belong  to  them.  The  chief  weapon 
of  the  Trade  Unions  against  capital  and 
the  grande  Industrie  is  the  Strike,  by 
means  of  which,  in  spite  of  many  re- 
verses and  seeming  defeats,  they  have 
succeeded,  as  the  Englishman  Thornton 
has  but  quite  recently  proved,  in  increas- 
ing wages  50,  25  and  15  per  cent 

"Just  as  these  efforts  may  be  to  re- 
claim for  htunan  labor  and  the  laborer 
the  human  dignity  of  which  economic 
Liberalism  had  robbed  them,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  will  not  procure  you  any 
real  advantages,  my  dear  workmen,  and 
will  not  be  crowned  by  any  lasting  suc- 
cess unless  they  go  hand-in-hand  with 
religion  and  morality." 

Sane  Limit  of  Wages, 

Ketteler  admits  that  there  must  nec- 
essarily be  sonv*  limit  to  the  increase  of 
wages  and  that  the  highest  wage  obtain- 
able cannot  do  more  than  provide  a  de- 
cent subsistence.  Hence  the  need  of 
temperance  and  economy.  Moral  energy 
is  required  to  be  sober  and  thrifty  with 
all  the  temptations  that  surround  the 
workingman.  Then,  warning  his  hear- 
ers against  being  imposed  upon  and  hav- 
ing the  power  of  organization  misdirect- 
ed. Ketteler  makes  this  famous  dictum. 


followed  by  a  -severe    arraignment    of 
capital : 

"The  object  of  the  labor  movement 
must  not  be  war  between  the  workman 
and  employer,  but  peace  on  equitable 
terms  between  both. 

"The  impiety  of  capital,  which  would 
treat  the  worlonan  like  a  machine,  must 
be  broken.     It   is  a  crime  against  the 
working-classes;   it  degrades  them.     It 
fits  in  with  the  theorv   of    those   who 
would  trace  man's  descent  to  the  ape. 
But  the  impiety  of  labor  must  also  be 
guarded   against.     If  the  movement   in 
favor   of   higher   wages   oversteps    the 
bounds   of   justice,   catastrophies   must 
necessarily  ensue,  the  whole  weight  of 
which  will  recoil  on  the  working-class- 
es.    Capitalists  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
lucrative  investments.    When  it  comes 
to  the  worst,  they  can  speculate  in  gov- 
ernment securities.    But  the  workman 
is  in  a  far  different  position.     When  the 
business  in  which  he  is  employed  comes 
to  a  standstill,  unemployment  stares  him 
in  the  face.     Besides,  exorbitant  wage- 
demands  affect  not  only  the  large  busi- 
ness concerns  controlled  by  the  capital- 
ists, but  also  the   smaller  ones  in  the 
hands   of   the  middle  classes   and  the 
daily  earnings  of  master  workmen  and 
handicraftsmen. 

Money  Without  Religion. 

"But,  if  the  working-classes  are   to 
observe  just  moderation    in    their    de- 
mands, if  they  are  to  escape  the  danger 
of  becoming  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
ambitious     and     unscrupulous     dema- 
gfogues,  if  they  wish  to  keep  clear  of  the 
inordinate   selfishness  which   they  con- 
demn so  severely  in  captalism  they  must 
be  filled  with  a  lofty  moral  sense,  their 
ranks  must  be  made  up  of  courageous. 
Christian,  religious  men.  The  power  of 
money  without  religion  is  an  evil,  but 
the  power  of  organized  labor  without  re- 
ligion is  just  as  great    an    evil.     Both 
lead   to   destruction." 

Ketteler  gave  much  consideration  to 
the  demand  of  the  laborer  for  shorter 
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hours.      As  mere  increase  in  wages  with- 
out moral  principles  to  guide  him  would 
not    insure  the  real    happiness    of    the 
laborer,  so  shorter  hours  could  not  be  a 
boon,   but  rather  a  source    of    danger, 
unless    the  workingman  should  employ 
the  tune  gained  in  a  manner  consistent 
^with  the  duties  that    Christianity     im- 
poses upon  him.    Scoring  unscrupulous 
^  capitalists  who  tried  to  bring  wages  to 
the  lowest  level  and  lengthen  the  work- 
ing hours  to  the  limits  of  human  endur- 
ance, he  says: 

Working  Hours  and  Wages, 

"One  thing,  however,  is  certain ;  work- 
ing hours  and  wages  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Wherever  capitalists,  ignor- 
ing the  dignity  of  man,  have  acted  on 
the  principles  of  modem  political  econ- 
omy, wages  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  working  hours  have  been  pro- 
longed to  the  limits  of  human  endur- 
ance— and  beyond  them.  Day  and 
night,  like  a  machine,  the  workman  can- 
not be  kept  going;  but  for  all  that  the 
impossible  was  expected  from  him. 
Hence,  wherever  the  hours  of  work  are 
lengthened  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by 
nature,  the  workingmen  have  an  indis- 
putable right  to  combat  this  abuse  of  the 
power  of  wealth  by  well-directed  con- 
certed action.** 

The  employment  of  minors  in  factor- 
ies was  especially  unjust  in  Ketteler's 
eyes.  Not  only  did  he  condemn  the  em- 
ployers whose  greed  for  gain  had  stif- 
led all  humane  impulses  but  also  the 
parents  who  sent  their  children  to  mills 
and  factories  in  order  to  increase  their 
income.  Certain  leaders  of  the  labor 
organizations  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
child  labor  abuse,  and  they  found  in 
Kctteler  a  powerful  ally,  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  paragraph  from  his  Offen- 
bach sermon: 


"Fritzsche,  the  president  of  the 
Makers'  Union,  has  been  especial 
tive  in  this  matter.  He  brought 
motion  in  the  parliament  of  the 
Grerman  Confederation  to  have  chi! 
or  prohibited  by  law.  Unfortu 
his  motion  was  thrown  out.  Chil 
or  was  restricted  but  not  forbidd 
deplore  this  action  of  the  legis 
profoundly,  and  look  on  it  as  a  \ 
of  materialism  over  modern  prin 
My  own  observations  are  in  full  j 
with  the  statements  of  Fritzsche  ( 
bad  effects  of  factory  labor  on  ch: 
I  know  right  well  what  argumen 
brought  forward  to  excuse  it,  and 
also  aware  that  even  some  who  are 
disposed  toward  the  working-! 
wish  to  see  child  labor  tolerated  to 
tain  extent.  Children  are  in  duty  1 
these  men  argue,  to  help  their  pan 
the  labors  of  the  house  and  the 
why    debar    them    from    the    fa- 

Evils  of  Factory  Work. 

These  people  forget  that  there  is 
difference  between  work  at  hom 
work    in    the    factory.     Factory 
quenches,  as  it  were,  the    family 
in  the  child,  and  this  is,  as  we  sh; 
presently,     the    greatest     danger 
threatens  the  working-classes  in  ou 
Moreover,  it  robs  the  child  of  th< 
it  should  devote  to  innocent,  joyoi: 
reation  so  necessary  at  this    peri( 
life.     Lastly,    the    factory    under 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  health  o 
child.     I  regard  child  labor  in  fa( 
as  a  monstrous  cruelty  of  our  v\ 
cruelty  committed  against  the  ch 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  selfii 
of  parents.     I  look  on  it  as  a  slo) 
soning  of  the  body  and  the  soul  < 
child.     With   the   sacrifice  of  the 
of    childhood,    with     the    sacrifi( 
health,   with  the  sacrifice  of  inn< 
the  child  Is  condemned  to  increai 
profits  of  the  entrepreneur  and 
times  to  earn  bread  for  parents 
dissolute  life  has  made  them  inc: 
of  doing  so  themselves.     Hence 
joice  at  every  word  snoken  in  fa^ 
the    workingman 's    child.     Rcligi 
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its  great  love  for  children  cannot  but 
support  the  demand  for  the  prohibition 
of  child  labor  in  factories.  You,  my 
dear  workmen,  can  second  this  demand 
most  efficaciously  by  never  permitting 
your  own  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  work  in  a  factory." 

Womens'  Work  in  Factories. 

The  employment  of  women  in  factor- 
ies is  still  condemned  by  trades  unions, 
for  this  custom  has  not  yet  been  abolish- 
ed. However,  if  you  ask  the  average 
worker  why  he  opposes  the  employment 
of  women  in  factories,  he  will  answer 
that  it  is  because  women  do  the  work 
of  men  and  in  doing  so  put  men  out  of 
employment  and  lower  the  standard  of 
wages.  Thus,  the  opposition  becomes  a 
selfish  one,  and  it  redounds  all  the  more 
to  the  credit  of  Bishop  Ketteler  that  he, 
forty  years  ago,  impressed  upon  the 
10,000  laborers  whom  he  addressed,  an- 
other motive — that  of  the  dignity  of  wo- 
manhood and  motherhood.  His  attack 
was  chiefly  directed  against  the  employ- 
ment of  girls  in  factories.  Every  trades 
unionist  ought  to  take  to  heart  these 
words : 

"Workmen  themselves  have  repeated- 
ly called  attention  to  these  sad  conse- 
quences. In  their  meetings  such  strik- 
ing argumentation  as  the  following  has 
been  heard:  *We  want  good  and  happy 
families;  but  to  have  good  and  happy 
families  we  must  have  pure,  virtuous 
mothers ;  now,  where  can  we  find  these 
if  nnr  youne:  ^irls  are  lured  into  the  fac- 
tories and  are  there  inoculated  with  the 
germs  of  impudence  and  immorality?* 
I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear .  workmen, 
how  deeply  such  words  coming  from  the 
ranks  of  the  working-classes  touched  and 
l^laddened  my  heart.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  the  labor  movement  was  still  in  its 
infancy  among  us,  such  sentiments  were 
hardly  heard  anywhere  except  from  our 
Christian    pulpits.     The    T.iberals    were 


insensible  to  the  moral  dangers  to  which 
the  daughters  of  the  workman  were  ex- 
posed. When  these  poor  creatures  were 
utterly  corrupted  in  the  factory,  their 
employers  still  had  the  effrontery  to 
pose  as  their  benefactors — because, 
thanks  to  them, .  they  were  earning  so 
many  cents  a  day.  The  dangers  of  fac- 
tory life  to  the  morals  of  young  working- 
girls  and,  therefore,  to  the  family  of  the 
workman,  are  beginning  to  be  recogniz- 
ed more  and  more  even  by  the  factory- 
owners  themselves.  This  is  a  happy 
symptom  and  shows  once  more  that  the 
labor  question,  like  all  the  other  great 
social  questions,  is  in  the  last  analysis 
a  question  of  religion  and  morality.' ' 

Worst  Enemies  of  Labor. 

Developments  within  the  last  few  de- 
cades have  shown  that  the  enemies  of 
labor  are  not  confined  to  the  employing 
class,  but  that  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  labor.  Socialists  with 
their  materialistic  creed  have  sought 
viciously  to  capture  the  trade  union 
movement.  Ketteler  saw  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  Germany  and  did  not  fail  to 
sound  a  well-founded  note  of  warning. 

"Beware  of  those  who  scoff  at  relig- 
ion'* he  says,  "beware  of  those  who 
wish  to  lead  you  away  from  religion  and 
to  hinder  you  in  the  performance  of 
your  religious  duties.  They  are  your 
deadliest  enemies,  because,  as  we  have 
seen,  every  step  forward  in  behalf  of 
the  workman  is  accompanied  by  religion 
and  morality.  Hence,  if  anyone  protests 
that  he  is  anxious  to  h^elp  you  and  at  the 
same  time  attacks  your  religion,  you  may 
be  sure  he  either  knows  nothing  about 
the  labor  question  or  he  is  an  imposter. 
There  are  men  in  our  midst  who  act  as 
though  they  were  able  to  convert  their 
sneers  at  religion  into  bread  and  money.' 

"These  are  the  words,"  Ketteler  con- 
cludes, "which  I  wished  to  address  to 
vou,  mv  dear  workmen,  at  the  close  of 
my  sojourn  among  you.  They  were  in- 
tended to  express  in  some  way,  however 
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imperfectiy,  my  heartfelt  affection  for 
you  and  my  warm  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare. You  see  from  them  that,  as  Cath- 
olics, you  can  take  a  large  share  in  the 
labor  movements  of  to-day  without  det- 
riment to  the  principles  of  your  holy 
faith.  But  you  see  also  that  all  your 
efforts  will  be  vain  if  they  are  not  based 
on  religion  and  morality." 


This  was  the  attitude  of  the  greal 
Bishop  of  Mainz  towards  the  socia 
problems  of  his  day.  His  Offenbacl 
address  was  by  no  means  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  efforts.  The  further  socio- 
political activity  of  Ketteler  will  be  des- 
cribed in  subsequent  issues  of  Thi 
Common  Cause. 


Today's  Task. 

As  the  years  pass,  and  one  social  theory  after  another  is  found  wanting  and 
is  relegated  in  the  limbo  of  impractical  ideas,  we  realize  more  and  more  that  no 
one  has  yet  improved  upon  the  economic  principles  laid  down  by  Christ  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

I  have  on  one  of  my  library  shelves  a  book  on  sociology  that  has  been  highly 
commended  by  critics.  Reading  it,  however,  seemed  to  give  me  no  new  ideas. 
There  was  the  feeling  of  having  heard  it  all  before — sometime — somewhere. 
Then,  suddenly,  I  struck  an  illuminating  phrase — and  I  realized  what  I  had 
been  reading.  It  was  the  economic  teachings  of  Christ  adapted  to  present-day 
social  and  labor  conditions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  could  not  have  selected  a  more  compre- 
hensive system.  If  we  could  maake  every  man  reconstruct  his  life  in  harmony 
with  the  economic  teachings  of  the  gospels,  the  modem  "isms"  that  arc  taking 
such  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  our  people  would  melt  away  like 
the  snow  beneath  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  Unfortunately,  in  some  respects, 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  solve  life's  problems.  It  would  be  so 
much  easier  to  tackle  them  from  outside.  If  it  were  merely  necessary  to 
change  a  few  laws  and  customs,  and  reorganize  our  methods  of  production 
and  distribution,  that  would  be  comparatively  easy,  but  when  the  regeneration 
must  come,  not  from  the  ballot  box  but  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  them- 
selves, our  difficulty  becomes  infinitely  greater. 

And,  this  is  the  truth!  It  is  human  nature  that  must  be  changed — the 
heart  and  soul  of  man  that  must  pulsate  with  the  spirit  of  unselfishness — ^be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  improve  our  conditions  materially.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  task  of  to-day — the  task  that  every  humane  man  and  woman  should  under- 
take— ^the  principles  that  all  should  foster,  not  only  by  word  of  mouth  but  in 
life  itself. — Graham  Hood  in  New  York  Globe. 


Teaching  the  Young  Idea  "How  to  Shoot" 


By  Leslie  Irving 


AS  Socialists  are  the  same  the  world 
over — ^as  they  are  as  antagonistic  to 
all  religious  and  moral  institutions  in  one 
country  as  in  another — and  as  they  make 
use  of  practically  the  same  methods  of 
propaganda  wherever  their  activities 
may  be  directed — a  description  of  the 
Socialist  Sunday  schools  as  they  ;ire 
operated  in  England  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
check  the  spread  of  these  insiduous  doc- 
trines in  America.  From  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Socialists  in 
the  two  English-speaking  countries,  I 
am  able  to  assert  that  the  indictment 
that  we  in  England  have  brought 
against  these  anti-patriotic  schools 
would  apply  quite  as  justly  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  similar  institutions  now  existing 
in  the  United  States,  for,  in  both  cases 
the  same  tactics  are  pursued — in  both 
cases  the  chief  effort  is  toward  the 
destruction  of  religious  belief  and  the 
incitement  of  a  class-consciousness,  or 
animosity,  that  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  itself  manifest  when  the  "dav 
of  revolt"  shall  dawn.  As  a  writer  in 
The  London  Standard  has  said : 

Promoting  Class  Hatred. 

"By  means  of  cunning  misrepresenta- 
tion and  perversion  of  facts,  children  are 
made  to  take  a  wrong  outlook  upon 
life:  their  mental  balance  is  upset; 
they  are  incited  to  rebel  against  fancied 
wrongs  and  to  develop  a  feeling  of  bit- 
ter hatred  against  fellow  citizens  from 
whom   they  have   suffered     no     harm. 


In  this  way,  by  sowing  the  poisonous 
seed  of  prejudice  and  class  hatred  in 
the  virgin  soil  of  youthful  minds,  it  is 
hoped  later  on  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
the  revolution.*'  In  other  words,  the 
Socialist  Sunday  school,  as  it  exists  in 
England  and  America,  "is  a  deliberate, 
coldly  planned,  cleverly  conceived  de- 
vice to  capture  the  young  for  the  doc- 
trines of  spoliation,  irreligion  and  so- 
cial anarchy." 

Facing  the  Issue. 

This  is  a  serious  charge,  but  why 
should  we  not  face  the  issue  today,  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  tomorrow!  Is 
is  not  a  matter  of  vital  concern  that  the 
young  boys  and  girls  of  civilized  na- 
tion should  be  brought  up  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  God;  that  this  world  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  life;  that 
human  beings  are  the  playthings  of  fate, 
and  that,  instead  of  possessing  free  will, 
they  are  no  more  or  less  than  the  pro- 
duct of  environment,  largely  if  not 
wholly  the  result  of  economic  condi- 
tions; that  from  these  conditions  has 
come  a  class  struggle,  the  poor  fight- 
ing for  their  lives  against  the  rich  who 
are  robbing  them,  and  that  no  relief 
is  possible  except  a  revolution  that 
shall  tear  the  "masters"  from  their 
high  places  and  elevate  the  workers — 
the  "slaves"  of  present-day  society — to 
the  plane  where  the  world  and  all  its 
products  will  be  under  their  own  con- 
trol. 
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It  would  surprise  some  of  the  kindly 
and  high-minded  people  who  call  them- 
selves    "  Christian "    Socialists    if  they 
could,     unsuspected  and  unseen,  attend 
a  session  of  a  real     Socialist     school. 
When  they  are  present,  it  is  a  most  in- 
nocuous doctrine  that  is  taught — **love 
your  neighbor;  honor  honorable  people; 
respect    the  rights  of  all;  love  justice; 
do    not   seek  revenge;   resist   only   tyr- 
anny/' etc. — ^but,  when  the  work  of  in- 
struction can  be  conducted  without  fear 
of  attracting   attention  from  the  inqui- 
sitive   stranger,   the   campaign    for   the 
making  of  bad  citizens  goes  merrily  on. 


Socialist  "Ten  Commandments." 

It  is  true  that  the  Socialist  **Ten 
Commandments"  contain  moral  pre- 
cepts that  might  well  be  taught  to  any 
child,  yet  when  we  come  to  the  seventh 
commandment,  we  catch  a  faint  glimpse 
of  the  poison  that  is  so  insiduosly  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  children. 

"Remember  that  all  products  of  the 
earth  are  the  results  of  labor;  he  who 
enjoys  these  goods  wthout  working  robs 
the  worker  of  his  bread.'* 

How  craftily  the  Socialist  teachers 
impart  their  philosophy  of  destruction 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  come  within  their  sphere  of 
influence  is  told  in  a  story,  the  truth 
of  which  is  vouched  for  by  the  special 
commissioners  of  the  London  Standard. 

A  very  well  known  Socialist  speaker 
and  writer  was  addressing  a  meeting  in 
Islington,  attended  by  children  and  a 
few  adults.  A  portion  of  his  address 
ran   somewhat  as   follows: — 

"The  most  interesting  event  of  the 
week  has  been  the  train  murder,  of 
"which  most  of  you  have  no  doubt  heard. 


Two  men  were  seated  in  a 
carriage.  The  one  was  rich;  1 
diamond  pin  in  his  tie,  a  thi 
chain  across  his  waistcoat,  m( 
gled  in  his  pockets  when  h 
The  other  was  poor,  miserably 
•wanted  money  for  everythii 
clothes,  lodging.  He  asked 
man  to  give  of  his  superfluity; 
man  refused,  and  so  the  poor  i 
by  force  what  he  could  not  gc 

treaty,  and  in  the  use  of  thai 
the  only  effective  argument  w 
poor  possess — the  rich  man  w 
The  shedding  of  blood  is  alw« 
deplored,  but  there  are  times 
is  warranted;  violence  is  a  1 
weapon  for  the  righting  ( 
wrongs." 

Teaching  Confiscation 

The  address  over,  the  lecti 
about  among  the  children,  qi 
them  with  the  object  of  fir 
whether  they  had  grasped  the 
of  his  address.  To  a  bright 
genf  girl  of  twelve  he  said :  "\ 
what  I  said  about  the  two  m 
train?"  "Yes,"  was  the  rep 
you  understand  what  I  mear 
story?"  "Oh,  yes,*'  answered 
"You  meant  that  if  we  hadn't  \ 
thing  that  we  wanted,  and 
else  had  got  it,  we  could  go 
it  from  him.''  And  the  lectu 
ing  his  approval,  passed  on. 

The  most  popular  text  bo< 
Socialist  schools  of  Englai 
"Red  Catechism,"  written  b; 
Hazell,  and  circulated  by  th< 
thousands.  It  is  safe  to  say 
of  these  books  is  put  into  the 
almost  every  child  who  can 
suaded  to  attend     a    Socialis' 
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school,  and  as  this  book — in  an  Ameri- 
canized form — will  eventually  get  to  the 
United  States,  if  it  is  not  there  already, 
a  few  quotations  from  this  dangerous 
compilation  of  questions  and  answers 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  Ameri- 
can readers. 

The  definite  aim  of  the  "Red  Cate- 
chism'' is  to  hold  up  to  execration  all 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  revolution.  ITiey 
are  referred  to  as  the  "landlord  class" 
and  the  "capitalist  class,"  and  in  these 
categories  everybody  is  included  who 
owns  anything,  however  little,  or  who 
employs  another  person  for  a  wage, 
even  though  it  be  but  the  bellows  boy 
of  a  smith  or  a  humble  dressmaker's 
assistant.  In  evidence  of  this  fact  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  "Cate- 
chism," where  the  following  appears: 

The  Dressmaker's  Machine. 

"When  would  Socialists  allow  any  one 
to  have  a  machine?" 

"When  a  person  can  use  a  marine 
for  her  own  use.  For  instance,  Social- 
ists would  let  a  dressmaker  have  a 
machine  for  her  own  work,  but  not  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  others  to  ex- 
ploit and  rob  them." 

In  the  section  devoted  to  "Socialism 
and  the  Working  Class,"  we  find  the 
following : 

"Who  creates  all  wealth?  The  work- 
ing class." 

**Wlio  creates  all  property?  Our 
capitalist  society." 

'*Wlio  is  responsible  for  paupers?  Our 
capitalist   society." 

"Who  are  the  plutocrats?  Those  who 
enjoy  wealth  without  working  for  it 
when  able,  and  by  means  of  their  riches 
control  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try." 

"Are  the  rich  able  to  work?  Yes,  be- 
cause they  are  well  cared  for  when 
voimg,  and  grow  up  strong." 


"Do  they  work  ?  No,  they  consider  it 
menial  and  beneath  them." 

"What    is    the    consequence?    That 

men  able  and  willing  to  work  cannot  get 
food  for  their  wives  and  children." 

"Do  men  and  women  die  of  hunger 
in  England?  Yes,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty." 

"Do  savages  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  ?    No." 

The  purpose  of  such  teachings  is  ob- 
vious, and  culminates  under  the  heading 
Hungry  Children:" 


« 


"Do  the  rich  trouble  about  the  poor 
children  of  London,  who  are  ill-fed  and 
clothed?    No." 

"Do  they  petition  Parliament  to  find 
means  to  feed  and  clothe  poor  chil- 
dren?   No." 

*'A  System  of  Wage  Slavery!* 

"Do  they  petition  Parliament  to  find 
means  to  feed  and  clothe  poor  children? 
No;  they  oppose  such  measures." 

In  this  way  are  preparations  being 
made  for  the  cataclysm  that  is  to  tear 
down  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

In  carrying  out  its  purppse  of  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion against  everybody  who  possesses 
anything  or  who  employs  any  other  per- 
son, the  "Red  Catechism"  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  what  it  terms  "Wage 
Slavery,"  the  following  being  a  sample 
of  the  questions  and  answers: 

"What  is  a  wage-slave?  A  person 
who  works  for  a  wage  and  gives  all  he 
earns  to  a  capitalist." 

"Have  there  always  been  capitalists 
and  wage  slaves?  No;  wageslaves  arc 
descended  from  serfs." 

"Where  did  the  serf  descend  from? 
From   the  slave." 

"How  did  men  become  slaves?  They 
were  taken  in  battle  and  made  to  work 
for  their  masters.  Their  wives  and 
cliildren  were  also  taken  and  made 
slaves." 
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where  they  kept  is  subjection? 

•»• 

t  is  the  remedy  for  wage  slav- 
ocialism,  which  will  allow  all  to 
1  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  and 
nts  of  life  which    their    labor 

is  opposed  to  and  tries  to  pre- 
5?  The  capitalist  who  gets  rich 
siting  the  worker  on  the  land 
,  in  the  factory  and  workshop, 
worker's  home  and  the  sweater's 

do  Socialists  propose  to  circiun- 
)italists?  By  getting  control  of 
power  and  controlling  the  mak- 
^ealth  themselves  in  the  interests 
>eopIe.' 

volution  not  Compensation, 


ooks  in  vain  for  any 
ilated     compensation, 
question    seems     to 
rely: 


hint    of 

Indeed, 

preclude 


are  the  forms  of  government 
?    By  means  of  revolution." 

an  instance  of  this?  The 
Revolution." 

lords''  and  "Rent"  are  subjects 
e  not  been  neglected  by  the 
i  the  "Catechism,'*  and  he  is 
rly  venomous  in  his  attacks 
i^ners  of  land  and  houses.     To 


owns  the  land?  A  number  of 
pie  known  as  the  landlord  class. 
les  thev  arc  called  the  aristocra- 

• 

did   they  obtain   possession  of 
originally?     By  the    power  of 
"d  and  brute  force." 

11  be  noted,  an  effort  is  made 
Dut  the  "Catechism"  to  give 
for  the  impression  that  every- 
it  the  worker  does  not  possess 
I  taken  from  him  by  jorce  and  no 
ity   is     lost   to   suggest   that    it 


is  by  force  alone  that  these  things 
be   regained.    To  continue: 

"Who  pays  the  rent?  Father 
mother." 

"Who  demands  the  rent?    The 
lord." 

"Can  you  say  how  much  the  Ian 
takes  from  the  wages  of  father,  | 
ally,  for  rent?    Yes,  a  fourth." 

"That  is  sheer  robbery,  is  it  not  ? 
but  working  men  cannot  help  it." 

"Why  is  that?    Because  the  Ian 
houses,  and  the  workmen  have  no 
and   are   too   poor  to  build   for  1 
selves." 

"Then,  landlords  take  advantag 
our  father's  and  mother's  necess 
Yes." 

"What  do  landlords  aim  at?  1 
their  land  at  high  rents,  so  that  the] 
their  friends  may  live  in  luxury 
idleness." 

Socialist  Hymn  Book, 

There  are  many  more  questions 
might  be  quoted  but  these  are  suf fi 
to  indicate  clearly  the  general  tor 
this  textbook,  which  is  doing  so  i 
to  create  a  generation  of  revolutic 
in  England.  And,  what  the 
Catechism,"  and  similar  books  o: 
struction,  lacks,  is  found  in  the  1 
books  from  which  the  children 
taught  to  sing.  One  hymn  which 
children  almost  invariably  sing  ii 
English  version  of  the  "'Internatio: 
the  well-known  Anarchist  anthem  c 
volt,  and  the  boys  as  they  learn 
words  are  taught  what  it  means: 
if  ever  they  should  be  called  upc 
fight  for  their  country,  they  must 
their  rifles,  not  upon  the  enemy, 
upon  their  own  countrymen: 

''Should  these  vile  monsters  still  deter 

Heroes  to  make  us  in  despite. 
They'll  know  full  soon  the  kind  of  ve 
Our  bullets  hit  in  that  last  fight." 
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Another  popular  song  found  in  the 
"Socialist  Hymn- Book,"  is  sung  to 
these  words: 


UTi  • 


Rise   in    your   might,    brothers,    bear    it   no 
longer, 

Assemble     in     masses     throughout     the 
whole   land; 
Teach    the    vile   bloodsuckers    who    are   the 
stronger 
When   workers   and   robbers    confronted 
shall    stand, 
Through  castle  and  hall, 
Over  their  acres  all. 
Onward  we'll  press  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea, 

Seizing  the  wealth   we've  made, 
Ending  the  spoiler's  trade. 
Till  Labor  has  triumphed,   and  England 
is   free." 

Mr.  Reginald  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
the  Educational  Section  of  the  Anti- 
Socialist  Union  of  Great  Britain,  has 
taken  much  interest  in  the  work  of  ex- 
posing the  conditions  existing  in  the 
Socialist  Sunday  schools,  and  he  has 
summarized  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  to  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  children  at  heart. 

Fostering  Envy  and  Malice, 

"Now,  whatever  our  political  or  re- 
ligious convictions,"  he  said,  "whatever 
our  statue  or  occupation  in  life,  what- 
ever may  be  our  characters,  all  are  im- 
bued with  certain  elementary  ideas,  as 
regards  the  treatment  and  rearing  of 
children.  Even  the  most  depraved  in 
our  midst  subdues  his  voice  in  the  pres- 


ence of  a  little  child,  and  endeavors  to 
cultivate  soft  and  gentle  thoughts,  to 
encourage  kindness  and  self-sacrifice  in 
his  child  towards  others.  Therefore, 
all  can  be  united  in  their  opposition  to 
Socialism  on  knowing  that  in  the  So- 
cialist Sunday  schools  the  teachers  cul- 
tivate envy,  hatred,  and  malice  in  their 
pupils,  and  deliberately  encourage  them 
to  blaspheme  God.  and  to  scoff  at  all 
ideas  of  religion  and  goodness,  as  ac- 
cepted by  any  body  of  Christians,  and 
also  that  they  incite  the  boys  and  girls 
to  deeds  of  violence  and  revolution 
against  every  kind  of  constituted  autho- 
rity. 

Baby  Lips  Lisp  Blasphemy. 

"One  of  the  primary  ideas  of  parent- 
age is  the  inculcation  of  feelings  of  love 
and  charity  towards  others,  and  the 
checking  of  those  of  anger  or  ill-feeling. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  father  whom 
we  overheard  urging  his  son  to  hate 
another  boy  because  he  was  better 
dressed  than  himself?  Yet  this  as  ex- 
actly what  Socialists  are  doing  at  the 
present  time  in  their  Sunday  schools. 

"Is  it  not  inexpressibly  sad  to  think 
of  baby  lips  lisping  the  following  verse 
from   a   Socalist   song  book: — 

"*We  want  no  saviour  here  below, 
We  place  no  trust  in  lord  nor  peer; 
Our  own  right  hand  will  clearly  show 
Us  all  sufficient  here.'" 


Some  Questions  Answered 


The  impossible  of  conducting  a  detailed  correspondence  with  all  the  per- 
sons 7vho  write  to  The  Common  Cause  has  suggested  the  idea  of  devoting 
some  space  occasionally  to  the  questions  asked  by  Socialists  who  have  been  cour- 
teous enough  to  send  us  decently-phrased  and  properly-signed  letters.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  of  our  Socialist  critics  take  practically  the  same  excep- 
tions to  this  magazine  makes  it  practical  to  attempt  this.  On  this  occasion  we 
have  selected  the  six  questions  which  have  been  asked  most  frequently.  If 
ive  have  omitted  any  important  question,  it  has  been  done  unintentionally,  and 
7VC  shall  be  glad  if  the  writer  whom  we  have  neglected  will  bring  the  matter  to 
our   attention. — The  Editors. 


Question  No.  1. 

"Don't  you  know  that  every  charge  you  have  made  against  Socialism  has 
been  untrue?" 


Answer. 


If  the  repetition  of  this  charge  by 
some  hundred  or  more  persons  made  it 
so,  Ave  should  long  ago  have  been  found 
guilty  under  the  indictment.  Fortu- 
nately— in  view  of  our  desire  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  our  readers — we  can 
verify  every  statement  we  have  made 
and    from  Socialist  sources. 

Several  prominent  Socialists,  and  many 
Socialist  publications,  have  asserted  that 
The  Common  Cause  is  a  "tissue  of 
lies/'  but,  though  we  have  begged  them 
to  publish  the  evidence  in  proof  of  this 
assertions,  we  have  failed,  up  to  this 
time,  to  persuade  them  to  particularize 
If  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  single  state- 
ment misrepresenting  Socialism,  we  are 
not   aware  of  the  fact. 


It  is  not  the  policy  of  The  Common 
Cause  to  lie  about  or  misrepresent  any- 
body or  anything,  and  if  an  inaccurate 
statement  should  ever  find  its  way  into 
the  pages  of  this  magazine,  we  shall 
deem  it  a  personal  favor  if  it  is  called 
to  our  attention.  General  charges  of 
"lying,"  when  not  substantiated,  appeal 
only  to  very  little  minds.  If  you  know 
of  anything  we  have  said  that  is  untrue, 
therefore,  bring  out  your  evidence,  and, 
if  you  are  right,  we  shall  apologize 
handsomely,  but  don't  expect  us  to  take 
your  word  for  statements  that  are  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  the  mass  of 
Socialist  authorities. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Question  No.  2. 

"Why  shriek  so  childishly  about  patriotism  ?  American  people  today  are  not 
very  patriotic  over  their  country  which  belongs  to  Wall  Street." 


Answer. 


We  should  not  take  the  trouble  to  an- 
swer this  criticism  if  it  had  not  come  to 
us  from  so  many  different  directions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  an- 
swers itself.  It  would  be  "childish"  to 
"shriek"  about  patriotism  if  we  had  no 
more  patriotism  than  the  Socialists  who 
write  this  kind  of  letters.  A  philosophy 
that  leaves  no  room  for  love  of  country 
in  the  hearts  of  its  members  is  a  danger- 
out  element  in  national  life — a  party 
that  permits  and  condones,  when  it  does 
not  actually  glory  in,  any  insult  that  may 


be  offered  the  nation's  flag,  is  so  ob- 
viously a  menace  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  argue  about  such  a  question.  As 
Jack  London  has  told  us  frankly,  So- 
cialists "intend  to  destroy  bourgeois  so- 
ciety with  most  of  its  sweet  idols  and 

dear  moralities,  and  chiefest  among 
these  are  those  who  group  themselves 
under  such  heads  as  private  ownership 
of  capital,  survival  of  the  fittest  and  pa- 
triotism— even  patriotism/' — From  Con- 
temporary Review,  January,  1908. 


Question  No.  3. 

"What  authority  have  you  for  the  statement  that  Socialism  is  antagonistic 
to  organized  labor?" 

Answer. 


Before  this  question  can  be  answered, 
we  must  know  what  you  mean  by  or- 
ganized labor.  If  you  refer  to  such  an 
organization  as  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World,  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the 
trade  unions  as  represented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  With 
the  I.  W.  W.  the  Socialist  is  fully  in 
sympathy,  because  the  I.  W.  W.  is  a  rev- 
olutionary organization  that  proposes  to 
put  an  end  to  private  ownership  and  the 
wa^e  system,  whereas  Trade  Union- 
ism is  an  evolutionary,  constructive 
movement,  laboring  to  remedy  the  ills  of 
the  worker  by  building  up,  instead  of 


tearing  down,  the  nation's  institutions. 
As  a  result,  the  trade  union  now  stands 
directly  in  the  way  of  Socialism,  and,  he- 
fore  Socialism  can  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses, Unionism  must  be  destroyed. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  Socialist 
movement  is  making  such  strenuous, 
efforts  to  interefere  with  the  work  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and, 
as  one  of  its  methods  of  warfare,  it  is 
trying  to  build  up  its  new  organization, 
the  I.  W.  W.  For  full  particulars  of  the 
fight  between  Socialism  and  Unionism, 
see  "Socialism  as  an  Incubus  on  the 
American  Labor  Movement,"  by  J.  W. 
Sullivan  and  the  articles  and  booklets  by 
Peter  W.  Collins. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Question  No.  4. 

"What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  that  Socialism  is  oppose 
marriage  institution  and  the  present  status  of  the  family? 

Answer. 


As  authority  for  this  statement  we 
can  point  to  every  Socialist  who  has 
written  comprehensively  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Engels  asserts  that  "the  present 
form  of  marriage"  is  blocking  the  path 
of  human  progress.  Bebel  says,  "man 
and  woman  being  animals,  can  we  talk 
of  matrimony  on  indissoluble  bonds," 
and  Bax,  who  is  even  more  frank,  ad- 
mits that  Socialists  are  "quite  aware 
that  in  such  a  society  (the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth)  the  principle  of  rigid 
monogamy  enforced  by  law  and  public 
opinion,  as  at  present,  must  break  down 


before  a  freer  conception  of  h 
lationships,"  yet,  he  continues, 
extremely  chary  of  admitting  i 
many  words."  Acting  upon 
Leatham,  in  "Socialism  and  C 
states  that  he  can  "see  no  reaso 
should  not  straight-way  begin 
Socialist  marriages  in  our  bi 
ganizations."  Can  our  Sociali 
persist  in  asserting  that  marriaj 
family  would  not  be  threatene 
cialism?  If  so,  we  can  sup] 
more  evidence  to  support  the 
we  have  taken. 


Question  No.  5. 

"Do  you  condemn  the  Republican  party,  and  accuse  it  of  being  i 
because  Robert  G.  IngersoU  was  an  infidel  and  a  leading  Republican? 
why  should  you  call  Socialism  irreligious  because  some  Socialists  a 
thinkers  ? 

Answer. 


It  would,  of  course,  be  eminently  ab- 
surd to  attempt  to  make  the  Republi- 
can party  responsible  for  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  of  its  members,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  Socialist  argument, 
the  cases  are  entirely   different.     The 
religious  views  of  Mr.  IngersoU  were  no 
concern  of  the  American  people  because 
they  merely  expressed  his  private  opin- 
ions, whereas  the  dicta  of  the  Socialist 
leaders  and  propagandists  are  not  pre- 
sented as  expressions  of  individual  opin- 
ion but  are  asserted  to  be  the  accepted 


teachings  of  the  Marxist  phil 
The  question  recently  arose 
bate  between  Socialists  and  ar 
ists  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  Rev 
J.  Kernan  exposed  the  fallac 
Socialistic  argument  so  clearly 
are  glad  to  quote  him: 

"If   I    find   that   Mr.   Taft 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Cannon  an 
Follette,  not  to  mention  numbc 
ers,   strenuously    insist    that 
industries  must  be  protected  b 
iff,"  he  said,  "and  if  I  find 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


principle  insisted  upon  by  the  great 
dyed-in-the-wood  Republican  newspa- 
pers from  Maine  to  California,  surely  I 
am  justified  in  concluding  that  protect- 
ion is  a  Republican  doctrine.  In  like 
manner,  if  I  find  the  foremost  thinkers 
and  writers  of  Socialism  asserting  that 
the  church  must  disappear  with  the  oth- 


er outgrown  institutions  of  our  present 
civilization;  if  I  find  the  Socialist  press 
incessantly  preaching  the  same  doctrine, 
I  have  logical  warrant  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  Socialism  is  subversive  of  re- 
ligion." 

Can  a  more  logical  reply  be  asked  ? 


Question  No.  6. 

"Socialism  is  an  ecconomic  proposal,  pure  and  simple.  Why  not  refute  its 
economic  'heresies'  calmly  and  in  a  scientific  manner  and  stop  bothering  about 
its  being  against  religion  and  the  family?" 

Answer. 


If  Socialism  were  a  purely  economic 
movement,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  this  question — some  justification  for 
the  demand  that  we  devote  our  efforts 
to  the  work  of  exposing  its  economic 
impracticabilities.  As  Kirkup  said, 
however,  "Though  the  essence  of  Social- 
ism is  economic,  the  subject  has  an  in- 
terest much  wider.  It  is  a  human  ques- 
tion intimately  connected  with  the  mor- 
al, social  and  political  development  of 
the  present  time." 

This  question  has  been  "settled"  so 
frequently,  and  by  so  many  different 
writers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
why  any  sane  man  should  attempt  to 
make  use  of  it  at  this  time.  Every  So- 
cialist of  authority — ^\vith  the  possible 
exception  of  a  few  extreme  conserva- 
tives— admit  that  there  is  hopeless  an- 
tagonism between  Religion  and  Social- 
ism, yet  when  you  confront  the  ordinary 
propagandist  with  this  mass  of  evidence 
he  takes  refuge  behind  the  fact  that  the 
Socialist  party  platform  provides  that 
"religion  be  treated  as  a  private  matter 
— a  question  of  individual  conscience. 


tt 


Is  it  possible  that  our  Socialist  friends 
imagine  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  proceedings  at  the  con- 
vention where  this  plank  was  adopted? 
Do  they  think  that  we  do  not  remember 
the  distinction  that  was  drawn  by  those 
who  upheld  the  plank  and  who  finally 
secured  its  adoption?  It  was  not  a 
question  of  how  Socialism  stood  on  the 
matter  of  religion.  At  no  time  did  the 
debate  hinge  on  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  Socialism  and  Christianity, 
but  the  whole  question  was  one  of  tac- 
tics, or,  as  Berger  said,  in  a  nation  at 
heart  essentially  religious,  it  would  be 
useless  to  hope  for  any  substantial  pro- 
gress if  the  Socialist  party  was  to  go 
before  the  people  with  an  anti-religious 
plank.  Accordingly,  "to  silence  the 
taunts  of  its  enemies,"  as  Hunter  sug- 
gested, the  party  passed  the  resolution, 
and  declared  itself  "not  concerned  with 
matters  of  religious  belief,"  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  79  to  78  votes.  And  this 
is  all  the  foundation  we  have  for  the  as- 
sertion that  religion  will  be  treated  as 
a  private  matter  under  Socialism. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Every  perosn  zvho  has  studied  the  principles  of  the  Marxian  philo, 
knows  ivhat  its  effect  must  be  upon  religion  and  the  home — that,  as  the  Ch 
Intcr-Ocean  has  said,  "the  very  first  work  of  a  triumphant  Socialism  wou 
contemptuously  to  brush  aside,  or  to  crush  if  it  resisted,  the  Christian  in 
tions*' — yet  is  seems  to  make  no  difference  how  many  times,  or  how  for 
this  fact  is  put  on  record.  The  relative  position  of  Socialism  to  religion 
morality  has  been  shown  again  and  again — real  Socialists  themselves  admii 
there  can  be  no  basis  for  harmony  between  Socialism  and  our  present  in 
tions — but,  despite  all  this,  the  same  lies  pop  up  to  meet  us  at  every  turn.  In 
to  quote  a  most  appropriate  paraphrase  of  a  popular  ditty : 

"You'll  say  the  same  thing  over. 

Over  and  over  again; 
You'll  say  the  same  thing  over. 

Over  and  over  again. 
When  I  give  you  a  jab  with  my  little  steel  pen. 
You'll  double  and  you'll  twist,  and  then 
You'll  say  the  same  thing  over. 

Over  and  over  again." 


The    Revolutionary  Way 

"The  task  before  us  is  not  to  appeal  to  the  capitalist  class  to  do  somei 
but  to  organize  the  workers  for  the  overthrow  of  that  class  so  that  they 
workers)  may  do  something  for  themselves.  The  battle  cry  of  the  woi 
party  is  not  'The  Right  to  Work/  but  'The  Right  to  the  Product  of  our  L; 
and  that  right  waits  only  upon  their  might.  That  is  the  real  revoluti( 
way." — Socialist  Standard  (Eng.),  November   i,   1908. 


What    Does   It  Matter 

For  him  (the  Socialist)  it  is  indifferent  whether  social  and  political 
are  realized  by  lawful  or  lawless  means." — Bax,  in  "Ethics  of  Socialism." 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  QUESTION. 

The  repost  of  the  House  committee  investigating  the  question  of  "scientific 
management"  appeared  too  late  for  us  to  do  more  than  announce  the  result  in 
this  number  of  The  Common  Cause.  In  the  May  number,  Mr,  Ralph  P. 
Wright,  who  has  been  conducting  our  inquiry  into  the  efficiency  problem,  will 
devote  considerable  space  to  an  analysis  of  this  report  and,  will  supplement  its 
conclusions  with  many  facts  that  he  has  discovered,  all  of  which  substantiate 
the  decision  that  the  committee  reached. 

No  greater  victory  has  been  gained  in  several  years.  So  far  as  the  speed-up 
systems  are  concerned,  the  report  brands  them  as  impractical  for  all  time,  and 
while  its  immediate  effect  may  be  confined  to  Government  shops,  the  fact  that 
the  impracticability  of  such  schemes  has  been  officially  demonstrated  can- 
not fail  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  general  industrial  situation. 
A  scheme  declared  to  be  impossible  when  applied  to  Government  works  can 
scarcely  commend  itself  to  manufacturers  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  gfreat- 
est  amount  and  the  best  quality  of  production  for  their  expenditure  in  wages. 
In  view  of  the  unassailable  logic  with  which  the  committee  has  summed  up 
the  situation,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  knell  of  the  speed-up  sys- 
tem has  been  sounded.     To  quote  briefly,  the  report  states: 

"There  is  a  margin  between  the  work  performed  by  the  loafer  and  the  maxi- 
mum task  for  a  man,  and  in  that  margin  lies  a  proper  day's  work.  What  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  day's  work  can  only  be  determined  by  practical  experience 
and  intelligent  observation.  It  can  not  be  wholly  determined  by  a  stop  watch 
or  any  other  time-measuring  instrument  used  only  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 
By  the  stop  watch  you  may  be  able  to  determine  the  time  in  which  a  piece  of 
work  can  be  done,  but  you  do  not  thereby  alone  determine  the  length  of  time 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  time  study  of  the  operations  of  any  machine 
can  be  made  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  because  all  of  the  elements 
can  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  computation.  A  machine  is  an 
inanimate  thing — it  has  no  life,  no  brain,  no  sentiment,  and  no  place  in  the 
social  order.  With  a  workman  it  is  different.  He  is  a  living,  moving,  sen- 
tient, social  being;  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  opportunities,  and 
respectful  consideration  given  to  other  men.  He  would  be  less  than  a  man  if 
he  did  not  resent  the  introduction  of  any  system  which  deals  with  him  in 
the  same  way  as  a  beast  of  burden  or  an  inanimate  machine.  In  making  a 
time  study  of  the  operations  of  a  workman,  all  of  the  elements  can  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  consequently  the  computation  can    not    be    made    with 
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matematical  accuracy.  There  is  no  work  that  can  be  performed  or  that 
performed,  that  is  not  preceded  by  a  mental  process  on  the  part  of  t 
workman.  The  more  skill  needed  in  the  work,  the  greater  the  mental  p: 
cess  which  precedes  the  expression  of  it.  So  far  as  your  committee  has  be 
able  to  learn,  there  is  no  method  known  to  scientific  management  by  wh: 
a  time  study  can  be  made  of  the  mental  process  preceding  the  physical  a 
The  elements  of  the  mental  process  not  being  susceptible  of  determination  b) 
stop-'watch  time  study,  the  study  of  itself  must  consequently  be  inaccur; 
and  the  workmen  are  justified  in  objecting  to  such  a  time  study  being  used 
a  basis  upon  which  to  compute  their  day's  work  and  compensation  when 
their    judgment  injustice  is  done  them  thereby." 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  COUNTESS 

The  irrepressible  Countess  of  Warwick  has  gone    and     done     it     aga 

Years  ago — ^more  years  than  we  like  to  say  in  view  of  the  lady's  general  st 

of    preservation — she    earned    for    herself  the  popular  appellation    of    "B: 

bling    Brooke,"  and,  from  present  indication,  she  has  not  yet  overcome  t 

dangerous  tendency  to  "babble."     Having  been  heralded  as  one  of  the  socia 

tic  high-lights  of  England,  there  were  reporters  in  plenty  to  interview  her,  a 

within  a  few  minutes,  she  poured  into  their  listening  ears  more  things  ab< 

Socialism  that  are  not  supposed  to  be  told  than  Mr.  Hillquit  and  Mr.  Spai 

have  confessed  in  all  their  popular  volumes.    To  cite  one  instance:  after  g 

rifying  George  Eliot,  George  Sand,  and  other  "so-called  'strong-minded'  wom< 

who  have  resented  the  shackling  put  upon  them  by  the  moral  code,  the  Count' 

proceeded  to  interpret  their  "protests"  from  the  viewpoint  of  Socialism. 

"The  reason  Socialism  and  progress  in  every  direction  have  been  so 
tarded,"  she  said,  "is  because  of  the  female  parasites,  who  are  more  danger 
to  the  nation  as  parasite  wives  than  any  other  class  of  individuals. 

"These  questions  will  adjust  themselves  when  every  woman  goes  out  j 
makes  herself  economically  independent.  It  will  revolutionize  the  entire  e 
nomic  and  social  condition.  Marriage  will  assume  another  status.  Wor 
will  be  free  to  choose  their  mates  as  all  big-minded  women  (like  Eliot  ; 
Sand)  have  done  since  the  work  began. 

"The  difference  will  be  that  the  world  will  applaud  where  it  once  c 
demned.       Where  social  ostracism  has  been  her  reward  for  living  up  to 
best  within  herself,  a  woman  will  find  that  it  will  be  no  longer  a  question 
discussion,  but  an  accepted  fact." 

Knowing  the  reputation  of  the  former  Lady   Brooke   for  "babbling," 
Conservatives  in  the  Socialist  party,  who  are  trying  their  best  to  persuade 
world  that  Socialism  does  not  stand  for  free-love,  should  have  had  a  heari 
heart  conference  with  the  Countess  before  permitting  her  to  air  her  view: 
public.     Such  a  frank  confession  of  the  Socialist     position    on    the     marr 
question  can  scarcely  be  called  "good  tactics." 
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SOCIALISM  AT  HARVARD. 

Readers  of  Mrs.  Avery's  article,  "Harvard:  A  Hot-Bed  of  Socialism,'" 
in  this  number  of  The  Common  Cause,  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  according 
to  late  press  despatches,  the  faculty  has  at  last  forbidden  the  use  of  college 
halls  for  "systematic  propaganda  on  contentious  questions  of  contemporan- 
eous social,  economic,  political,  or  religious  interest."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
rule  will  be  strictly  enforced,  for  it  certainly  is  high  time  that  the  university 
should  do  something  to  protect  itself  from  the  destructive  activities  of  the 
members  of  the  teaching  and  student  bodies  who  have  so  long  been  engaged 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolution  in  that    institution. 


INSULTING  THE  FLAG, 

Nothing  throws  a  stronger  light  upon  the  real  purpose  of  Socialism  than 
the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  press  and  party  members  toward  the  national  flag. 
Only  last  month,  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  Socialists  and  Anarchists  in  the 
Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn,  spit  on  the  American  flag,  stamped  on  it, 
and  ended  by  setting  fire  to  it.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  relate  that  the  police 
were  present  and  pfromptly  arrested  this  creature,  who,  without  doubt,  had  been 
inspired  to  commit  this  ignoble  act  by  the  reading  of  Richard  Perin's  recent  ar- 
ticle in  The  New  York  Call,  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  neither  Mr. 
Perin  nor  the  editor  of  The  Call  have  been  called  to  account  for  having  published 
this  defamatory  attack  upon  the  stars  and   stripes. 

If  the  despatches  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  are  true — and  they  have  not  been 
contradicted  by  Socialists — the  disciples  of  Marx  do  not  much  care  what  flag 
they  insult  so  long  as  it  is  a  national  emblem.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  of  Social- 
ists held  at  Vancouver,  two  British  flags  which  decorated  the  walls  of  the 
public  hall,  were  torn  down  and  thrown  on  the  floor,  where  they  were  trampled 
upon  by  many  an  incipient  revolutionist.  In  commenting  upon  this  incident. 
Cotton's  Weekly  said : 

"When  the  British  flag  stands  for  such  brutal  treatment  of  workers  anx- 
ious to  work  and  refused  a  chance,  is  it  not  a  sign  of  manliness,  and  free 
spirit  of  the  slaves,  that  they  did  tear  the  colored  rags  from  the  wall?" 

Sounds  just  like  Richard  Perin  and  The  New  York  Call,  doesn't  it?  But 
what  should  we  expect  when  the  men  who  are  lecturing  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Headquarters  are  permitted  to  misrepresent  American  history 
and  villify  the  builders  of  the  nation  to  their  hearts'  content?  To  illustrate, 
Howard  Caldwell,  in  his  official  lecture  on  "War,"  declares  that  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  for  Independence  was  not  a  fight  between  patriots  and  their  op- 
pressors, but  was  merely  a  scrap  inspired  by  a  row  between  the  manufactur- 
ers of  England  and  those  of  the  colonies. 
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"When  the  war  was  over,"  he  said,  "George  (Washington)  and  his 
friends,  John  Hancock  and  John  Adams  and  Ben  Franklin  and  William  Morris, 
who  were  mixed  up  in  some  questionable  land  and  financial  deals,  were  im- 
mensely wealthy.  The  workingmen  shot  at  each  other  for  seven  years,  while 
the  schemers  made  money.  .  .  The  very  day  that  the  'bells  of  freedom'  rang 
throughout  the  land  began  an  era  of  dependence  for  the  working  men  of 
this  country." 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  has  always  stood  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  we  shall  be  compelled  to  define  the  difference  between  "freedom"  and 
"license." 


BISHOP  VON  KETTELER. 

The  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  Bishop  von  Ketteler  used  as  the  frontis- 
piece in  this  number  of  The  Common  Cause,  appeared  originally  in  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review. 


REFORMING  THINGS  IN  SCHENECTADY. 

The  Reverend  Mayor  Lunn's  budget  estimate  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
documents  that  has  reached  this  office  in  many  a  day.  As  an  example  of  the 
extremity  to  which  the  passion  for  fads  and  fancies  can  be  carried,  once  a  con- 
sistent Socialist  is  turned  loose,  it  has  never  been  surpassed.  In  glancing  over 
the  list  of  suggested  innovations,  however,  we  have  discovered  a  serious  omis- 
sion. No  provision  has  been  made  for  supplying  the  citizens  of  Schenectady 
with  a  substitute  for  coal  and  wood.  This  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  one  that  will 
tend  to  give  the  Lunn  administration  a  black  eye  if  it  is  not  remedied.  Why " 
not  pipe  the  city,  connecting  the  residences  and  office  buildings  with  the  city 
hall?  In  this  way  the  "hot  air"  in  the  executive  office  might  be  utilized  at  a 
saving  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  now  expended  for  fuel. 


«     4t     ♦    ♦     *     ♦ 

A  TIP  FOR  THE  LONDON  POLICE. 

A  hatless,  shoeless  girl,  breaking  windows  and  shouting:  "I'm  a  suffrag- 
ette and  I  want  my  rights !"  created  a  sensation  on  Staten  Island  recently.  She 
was  arrested  and  committed  for  an  examination  as  to  her  sanity.  It  might  be 
well  if  the  London  authorities  adopted  this  suggestion  in  curbing  the  militant 
enthusiasm  of  the  Pankhurst  rioters.  Commitment  to  an  insane  asylum  is  not 
nearly  so  romantic  as  a  term  in  jail. 
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AMERICAN  SUFFRAGETTES  GROW  IMPATIENT. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  relatively  "lady-like' '  conduct  of  the 
American  suffrage  agitators  that  we  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  suffragettes  in  this  cotmtry  were  cast  in  a  different  mold  from  those  in 
England,  If  Dr.  Anna  Shaw  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  speak  with  authority, 
however,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  sorry  awakening,  for  we  are  assured  that 
the  patience  of  the  American  woman  is  about  exhausted  and  that  she  will  sure- 
ly adopt  the  militant  methods  of  warfare  if  we  "play  with  her' '  and  "make  fun  of 
her"  much  longer.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Belmont  is  becoming  so  irascible  that  she  looks 
upon  window-smashing  as  too  mild  a  measure  to  adopt  in  the  battle  for  the  bal- 
lot. "Not  stones,"  she  said  to  an  Evening  World  reporter,  '*but  shotguns;  not 
broken  windows,  but  broken  heads.  "In  other  words,  if  Mrs.  Belmont  reads 
the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  the  American  suffragettes  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  if  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  kill  men  to  get  votes — they  will 
kill.  Apparently  the  opportunity  to  work  hand  in  glove  with  real  Socialists  is 
teaching  the  suffrage  workers  a  thing  or  two !  How  true  is  the  old  maxim  that 
"evil  associations  corrupt   good  manners." 


THE  SOCIALIST  CONVENTION, 

The  national  convention  of  the  Socialist  Party,  which  it. to  be  held  next 
month,  has  every  promise  of  being  an  event  of  great  importance.  Today  the 
Socialists  of  America  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  the  direction  that 
the  movement  shall  take  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention. If  the  radical  element  is  in  control,  we  shall  probably  see  Socialism 
unmasked,  with  all  its  antagonism  to  the  institutions  of  religion  and  marriage 
frankly  admitted,  and  with  its  purposes  of  confiscation  and  revolution  clearly 
defined. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  conservative  faction  gain  control,  we  are 
destined  to  have  another  four  years  of  dodging  and  trimming.  Let  Hillquit 
and  Berger  and  Spargo  have  their  way,  and  we  shall  see  a  pro-religious  plank 
in  the  platform  that  will  bring  joy  to  the  souls  of  the  heretofore  despised 
"Christian"  Socialists.  Give  the  extreme  conservatives  their  way,  and  Marx 
will  be  so  toned  down  by  the  platform-makers  that  his  nearest  friends  would 
never  recognize   him. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  be  fooled 
easily.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  what  Socialism  means  to  accomplish  and 
how  it  proposes  to  do  it.  They  are  commencing  to  see,  too,  that  the  Socialists 
— like  other  political  parties — ^make  platforms  to  attract  voters,  and  so  are  able 
to  give  due  weight,  and  no  more,  to  the  campaign  utterances  of  the  professional 
politicians  who  now  have  their  hands  on  the  helm  of  Socialism. 
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Keep  your  eyes  on  the  convention.  There  will  be  something  worth  seeing, 
f  you  don't  understand  what  all  the  "deals"  mean,  read  the  June  number  of 
HE  Common  Cause.    We'll  tell  you. 

4c        :|e        4(       4t       >>       4t 

SOCIALIST  LEADER  FALLS. 

The  action  of  Enrico  Ferri,  in  leaving  the  Socialist  party  that  he  might  fav- 
*  the  bill  to  annex  Tripol,  is  one  of  the  hardest  blows  political  Socialism  has 
id  in  many  a  day.  Socialists  everywhere  have  been  extremely  proud  of  Ferri, 
►r  no  one  could  deny  his  scholarship,  and  his  reputation  as  a  writer  was  un- 
lestioned.  With  Ferri  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  Socialism  felt  that  it  was 
fely  represented,  but  now,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  he,   too,  has   fallen. 

0  wonder  Socialists  are  asking,  "In  whom  can  we  place  our  trust?" 

:|e        41        «        1^        41        4c 

WARNING  FROM  THE  ENEMY, 

Are  you  awake  to  the  dangers  of  Socialism  ?  Do  you  realize  what  it  would 
ean  if  Socialism  had  its  way  and  the  "General  Strike"  was  declared?  Are 
>u  aware  that  the  success  of  Socialism  means  the  overthrow  of  all  our  cher- 
hed  institutions — ^that  in  the  day  of  the  revolution  everything  will  go  into  the 
lelting  pot  together,  and  that  no  Socialist  can  be  enduced  to  tell  you  just  what 
to  come  out.    Karl  Kautsky  has  stated  that  he  can  no  more  tell  how  the  ideals 

1  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  are  to  be  realized  than  he  can  inform  us 
ow  the  next  war  is  to  be  fought.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  absurdity 
f  this  position.  If  we  are  to  be  disarmed  and  left  powerless  to  defend  our- 
dves,  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  ask  how  the  next  war  is  to  be  fought — the 
ight  to  demand  an  answer,  and  a  very  definite  one  at  that.  If  we  are  to  give  up 
11  that  we  hold  dearest  and  best  in  social  life — ^if  we  are  to  overthrow  the 
istitutions  that  human  civilization  has  been  centuries  in  building  up — are  we 
nreasonable  when  we  ask  the  Socialists  what  they  propose  to  give  us  in  place 
f  these  things,  and  how  they  intend  to    do  it? 

The  trouble  with  the  American  people  is  that  they  have  not  taken  Socialism 
eriously,  and  while  they  have  idled  the  hours  away  the  Socialist  propagandist 
as  been  strengthening  his  forces  until  he  now  has  one  of  the  most  compact  and 
est-organized  armies  of  workers  in  the  world.  And,  what  are  you  doing 
bout  it — even  now?  Are  you  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  fight  for  the  na- 
on's  safety?  Are  you  lining  up  with  those  who  are  pledged  to  defend  your 
ountry's  institutions,  or  are  you  still  lulling  yourself  to  sleep  with  the  thought 
lat  Socialism  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge  joke  after  all?  If  this  is  your 
ttitude,  wait — as  Ellis  O.  Jones,  the  Socialist  poet,  warns  us,  in  his  "Ode  to 
)elay": 

"Wait  till  the  mobs  are  forming, 

Wait  till   they  storm  and  shout, 
Wait  till  revolt  is  swarming, 
Then  call  the  militia  out." 


Out  of  the  Green  Bag 

By  William  J.  O'Donnell 

Of  thm  Nmo  York  Bar. 


Notes   from 
the     Courts 


Legislatures 


On  February  20th  President  Taft  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  the  report  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Commission,  including  a  draft  of  a  bill 
which  that  body  recommends  for  enactment 
The  title  of  the  proposed  act  gives  some  idea 
of  its  purpose  and   scope  and  is  as  follows: 

"A  bill  to  provide  an  exclusive  remedy  and 
compensation  for  accidental  injuries  resulting 
in  disability  or  death,  to  employes  of  com- 
mon carriers  by  railroads  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of    Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Senator  Sutherland,  of  Utah,  the  chief  hand 
in  the  drawing  of  the  bill,  has  made  it  re- 
markably favorable  to  the  workmen.  The 
chief  injuries  are  provided  for  as  follows : 
In  case  of  death,  payment  of  part  of  the  de- 
cedent's salary  to  his  dependents  for  eight 
years,  the  fraction  varying  according  to  the 
number  and  earning  power  of  the  survivors; 
for  permanent  and  entire  disability  from  in- 
jury, the  payment  of  $0%  of  the  victim's 
wages  for  life;  for  temporary  but  complete 
disability,  the  same  payment  while  the  dis- 
ability remains;  for  partial  disability  50%  of 
the  monthly  salary  for  72  months  in  case  of 
a  lost  arm ;  57  months  for  a  hand ;  66  months 
for  a  leg;  48  months  for  a  foot;  72  months 
for  total  loss  of  hearing;  30  months  for  one 
eye ;  13  months  for  a  thumb,  and  so  on.  The 
maximum  monthly  payment  is  limited  to  $50. 
In  many  respects  this  proposed  legislation  is 
more  favorable  in  its  provisions  for  injured 
employees  than  any  law  of  its  kind  already 
enacted  by  State  Legislatures.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  under  this  act  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
roads would  perhaps  be  25%  more  than  the 
total  cost  which    they  now  incur. 

The  bill  abolishes  the  common  law  rules 
of  contributory  negligence,  assumption  of 
risk    and    the    fellow    servant    doctrine,    and 


denies  compensation  only  inhere  the  injiuy 
or  death  of  the  employee  is  occasioned  hf 
his  wilful  intention  to  bring  about  the  injiny 
or  death  of  himself  or  of  another,  or  whei 
the  injury  arises  from  intoxication  while  oa 
duty. 

The  President,  in  his  message  accompany- 
ing the  report  of  the  Commission,  endorsed 
the  proposed  legislation  with  strong  and  con* 
vincing  argument.  The  bill  is  receiving  dw 
support  of  both  parties  and  will  probably  be 
enacted  during  the  present  Congress.  The 
proximity  of  a  national  election  may  be 
helpful  in  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  enactJOBent 


The  proposed  legislation  has  been  givco 
great  care  in  anticipation  of  the  objectiooi 
that  will  probably  be  urged  against  it  Is 
some  respects  the  bill  resembles  the  New 
York  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  19x0^ 
which  went  into  oblivion  through  the  uncon- 
stitutional route  by  a  decision*  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
March  191 1.  The  rock  upon  which  that  ad 
foundered  was  the  constitutional  provisioa| 
prohibiting  legislation  that  prejudicially  af- 
fects property  rights  without  due  process  ol 
law.  That  act  affected  but  a  limited  numbci 
of  hazardous  occupations  and  was  but  a  b6 
ginning  in  legislation  of  tiiat  type.  It  ab6I< 
ished.  among  other  defences,  the  one  bj 
which  an  employer  was  excused  from  tiM 
consequences  of  his  own  negligence  when 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  employee  volun 
tarily  entered  into,  or  remained  in,  the  em 
ploycr's  service  with  an  actual  or  presume 


*  Ives  vs.  South  Buffalo  Raiiway  Co.,  2C 
N.  Y.,  271. 

t  Article  I,  s.  6.  Constitution  of  the  Sta 
of   New  York. 
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knowledge  of  the  condition  out  of  which  the 
risk  arose.    This  is    the  rule  known  as  as- 
smniition    of  risk    by    the     employee.    The 
Court  took  the  view  that  the  abrogation  of 
that  defence  amounted  to  the  taking  of  the 
employer's  property  without  his  consent  and, 
without  his  fault;  and  that  this  constituted 
a   deprivation  of  property    not  in  harmony 
with   the  law  of  the  land.    Daniel  Webster 
defined   "the  law  of  the  land"  in  the  Dar- 
mouth  College  case  as  "the  general  law;  the 
law    that   hears  before   it  condemns,   which 
proceeds  upon  inquiry  and  renders  judgment 
only  after  trial."    The  Court  in  the  Ives  case 
reasoned  that  "it  was  the  law  of  the  land 
that  no  man  who  was  without  fault  or  negli- 
gence could  be  held  in  damages  sustained  by 
another;"  and  decided  that  the  act  in  abol- 
ishing the  defence  of  assumption  of  risk  and 
thus    making  employers   liable  to   their   em- 
ployes  for  personal  injury  by  accident  aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment which  is  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
a  necessary  risk  of  the  employment,  imposed 
a  burden  on  these  employers  not  contemplated 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  there- 
by denied  them  the  guarantee  of  due  process 
of  law. 

-II- 

Few  decisions  of  late  years  have  been  so 
generally  condemned  and  so  feebly  defended 
as  the  one  in  the  Ives  case.  It  is  already 
widely  discredited.  Its  arguments  and  con- 
clusions have  been  attacked  by  editors  and 
law  writers,  and  no  jurist  of  any  standing 
has  yet  appeared  in  its  defence.  Indeed,  even 
among  the  Bar  generally,  there  is  none  so 
poor  as  to  do  it  reverence.  When  it  is  re- 
called how  numerous  and  varied  the  instances 
in  which  one  is  liable  to  those  injured  by 
his  acts,  or  by  the  acts  of  persons  and  things 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  whether  the 
injury  was  due  to  the  defendant's  fault  or 
not,  it  win  be  seen  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  quite  unusual.  To  men- 
tion but  a  few  typical  cases:  the  master  is 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  servant  (with- 
in the  scope  of  his  authority)  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  servant  was  selected  and  in- 
structed; those  who  keep  dangerous  explo- 
sives do  so  at  their  peril;  persons  who  con- 
duct blasting  operations  do  so  at  their  peril 


as  regards  trespasses  caused  thei 
utes  too  have  imposed  liabilities  wil 
owners  of  dogs  have  been  made 
liable  for  damages  done  by  them 
have  been  made  liable  for  the  una^ 
cape  of  fire;  and  banks  have  beei 
to  contribute  towards  each  othe 
Why,  then,  should  a  statute  be  sai 
reasonable  or  arbitrary  when  it  ph 
person  conducting  a  hazardous  bi 
risk  of  personal  injury  to  those  ei 
it?  The  answer  to  that  question  b; 
of  Appeals  is  not  satisfactory. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 

States  that  have  passed  acts  in  i 

gree  similar  to  the  act  of  New 

highest  courts  of  Massachusetts, 

Ohio,  Washington  and  Kansas  ha 

the   conclusion   that   Workman's 

tion  Acts  can  be  upheld,  notwithsl 

constitutional  limitations  upon  whi( 

York  act  was  nullified.    The  Supi 

of  the  State  of  Washington  in  it 

upholding  the  constitutionality  of 

men's  Compensation    Act  of  that 

clined  to  follow  the  decision  in  th< 

After  declaring  that  the  Washingt 

identical  in  principle  with  the  Nev 

the  Court  says: 

**We  will  only  say  that  notwithsl 
decision  comes  from  the  highest  o 
first  State  of  the  Union,  and  is  st 
a  most  persuasive  argument,  we 
been  able  to  yield  our  consent  t< 
there  taken." 

-II- 

An  amendment  of  the  Constitut 
State  of  New  York  intended  to  c 
difficulty  raised  by  the  decision  i 
case  has  been  submitted  to  the  Si 
lature  now  in  session.  The  ame 
all  probability  will  be  agreed  to  b; 
ity  of  the  members  of  the  two  Hoi 
the  session  adjourns. 


*  State  vs,  Clausen,  117  Pac. 

Note. — Suggestions  tending  to  mal 
partment  more  serviceable  will  he 
by  the  Editor. 
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Ihe  Letter  Box 

1 

Mrs.  Avery  and  a  Lawrence  Mill  Worker 

On  February,  Mrs.  Martha  Moore  Avery  received  an  anonymous  letter 
from  a  zvriter  who  professed  to  be,  and  probably  is,  a  "Lawrence  Mill  Worker." 
As  the  letter  is  one  of  many  of  this  kind  that  Mrs.  Avery  has  had  during  the 
past  few  weeks  she  has  accepted  our  invitation  to  reply  to  to  it  through  The 
Common  Cause. — The  Editors. 


Copy  of  Letter 


Mrs.  Avery: 

We  received  your  Book  the  Common 
Cause  with  a  Smile,  but  your  Book  is  of  no 
use,  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  to 
work  for  5  and  6  Dollars  a  week  in  the  Mills 
of  Lawrence,  they  don't  care  about  your 
Book,  it  don't  fill  an  empty  Stomach,  how 
would  you  like  to  work  like  a  Slave  for  5 
Dollars  a  Week  Mrs.  Avery?  ?  ?  it  is  most 
Shameful  the  way  the  workers  are  treated  in 
the  Mills  of  Lawrence,  you're  a  mean  woman 
you  Side  with  the  rich  against  the  poor,  you 
ought  to  be  a  Shamed,  youre  a  tool  of  the 
Rich,  but  you  have  no  influence  any  more 
with  the  working  people,  we  Know  what  you 
are,  you  are  played  out  Martha  Moore  Avery, 
youre  a  big  Bluff,  a  wind-bag,  a  hypocrite  of 


the  worst  Kind,  youre  down  on  Socialism  but 
it  is  coming  just  the  Same,  no  power  in  this 
World  can  Stop  it,  you  can't  Stop  the  coming 
of  Socialism  no  more  than  a  old  Woman 
Stop  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  Broom,  you 
like  to  be  heard  from,  you  like  to  be  Some- 
body but  youre  nobody,  you  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  years  ago  you  were  a  Shincing  lig^t 
of  a  Great  Cause,  you  had  the  respect  and 
love  of  the  Workers  all  over  the  World,  but 
now  youre  down,  down,  down,  youre  a 
Renegal  a  Betrayer,  Shame  on  you,  you're 
mad  because  the  Working  people  everywhere 
in  every  Country  even  in  Turkey  and  Japan 
are  in  favor  of  Socialism,  Socialism  is  com- 
ing in  Spite  of  Martha  Moore  Avery. 

A  Lawrence  Mill  Worker 


Mrs.  Avery's  Reply 

Dear  Friend: 

How  I  wish  I  could  write  down  the 
simple  truth  in  a  way  that  would  make 
you  know  that  I  am  today  even  more 
ready  to  work  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
those  who  are  oppressed  by  unjust  con- 
ditions of  labor  than  I  ever  was  in  the 
old  days  of  which  you  speak,  when  I 
had  "the  respect  and  love  of  the  work- 
ers all  over  the  world/' 

I  say  I  am  ready  to  do  more     today 
than  ever  before   for  those  whom    the 


greed  for  wealth  and  the  lust  for  power 
seek  to  devour,  because  I  know  more 
about  the  danger  that  the  workers  are 
in. 

At  the  time  when  you  believed  me  to 
be  your  friend — the  friend  of  the  work- 
ers— it,  truly,  was  my  intention  to  be  so 
But,  you  know,  that  we  sometimes  dc 
the  wrong  thing  with  a  good  intention— 
we  think  we  are  doing  right  and  w< 
see  afterwards  that  it  was  just  thi 
wrong  thing  to  do.     I  surely  thought 
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was  doing  right — working  in  the  great- 
est of  great  causes — ^when  I  was  leading 
the    working-class    into     the     Socialist 
camp.     I  did  not  know  that  I  had  mis- 
taken evil  for  good;  and  it  took  me  a 
long  time  to  find  it  out.      I  wish  you 
could  know  the  heart's  agony  it  caused 
me  when  I  realized  that  I  must  lose  the 
"resi>ect  and  love  of  the  workers."     If 
you  could  know,  you  would  realize  why 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  do  more  now 
than   ever  before  to  help  lift  the  load 
the    workers     have    to     carry.       That 
was   the   hardest  part  of  turning  back 
from      the    wrong     way,    to    do     the 
right  thing.     I  knew  very  well  that  you 
would     all    thmk    that    I    was    "down, 
down,   down,"    as  you    say — ^that    you 
would  heap  shame  upon  me— but  if  I  had 
stayed  in  the  Socialist  movement  after  I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  the  enemy  of 
the  working  class  instead  of  its  emanci- 
pator, I  should  have  been  both  a  hypo- 
crite   and  a  coward.     If   I  had  simply 
retired  from  the  movement  and  said  no- 
thing  I  should  have  been  your  enemy; 
for  I  realized  more  and  more  that  So- 
cialism, like  the  devil,  takes  us  all  up 
into    a    very  high   mountain   and   there 
promises  us  the  whole  world  if  we  will 
but   fall  down  and  adore  him.     So,  the 
only  thing  I  could  in   honor  do  was  to 


tell  you  all,  just  the  truth  anc 
consequence.  The  consequei 
not  been  easy.  But  I  had  i 
hated  and  scorned  for  doing  r 
to  be  loved  and  respected 
wrong,  and  I  think  you  woulc 

So,  after  all,  though  your 
hard  to  bear,  I  take  it  as  a  soi 
ance  for  the  wrong  I  did  you 
vocating  Socalism.  I  shot 
studied  it,  instead  of  acceptiuj 
and  finding  out  what  it  was  a 
As  it  is,  I  know  that  it  spoils  e 
who  stays  in  the  movement  Ion 
to  become  a  real  Socialist.  I  k 
it  cannot  improve  the  conditioi 
workers,  and  I  know  that  it  ^ 
root  the  country  and  tear  the 
God  out  of  all  hearts,  if  it  cc 
I  must  do  everything  in  my  p 
stop  its  making  converts. 

No,  what  you  dream  of  and  - 
is  not  coming.  Of  course,  J 
may,  like  the  filth  of  the  plagi 
run  the  country  and  carry  ma: 
to  destruction,  but  it  cannot  d 
with  nor  change  the  love  of  Go( 
His  love  will  be  with  all  of  us 
that  we  may  if  we  will,  become 
of  the  promises  of  Christ. 

Sincerely, 

MARTHA  MOORE  AV 


Direct  Action  in  Colorado. 

The  following  letter  describing  conditions  now  existing  in  Aguilar 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Common  Cause.  F 
vious  reasons  the  writers  name  is  omitted,  but  his  identity  is  known 
and  he  has  given  us  sufficient  evidenc   e  of  his  integrity  to  justify  us 
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ing  publicity  to  the  facts  he  narrates.  Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in  sections  where  the  law  is  respected  and  order  maintained  little  realize 
how  much   is  embodied  in  the  terms — "law"  and  "order." 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  scour- 
ges that  people  most  dread  bear  the 
name  of  a  color:  the  insiduous  white 
plague;  the  devastating  black  plague; 
the  yellow  fever;  the  yellow  peril,  as 
played  up  by  journals  of  the  same  hue; 
the  blue  devils;  the  red  badge  of  an- 
archy, and  last,  but  not  the  least  terrify- 
ing, the  Black  Hand,  which  flourishes 
as  the  green  bay  tree  wherever  the  im- 
migrants from  southern  Italy  have 
gained  any  considerable  foothold  in  this 
country. 

in  a  certain  country  in  southern 
Colorado  there  are  known  to  be  thirty- 
seven  different  languages  and  dialects 
in  daily  use  among  its  hopelessly  mixed 
population — defying  the  melting  pot  of 
Israel  Zangwill  —  from  Europe  and 
Asia,  brought  together  by  the  big  coal 
companies,  to  whom  cheap  labor  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

The  territory  was  once  the  home  of 
the  fierce  Comanche,  whose  descendants 
have  been  partly  assimilated  by  the  al- 
ready mongrel  Mexicans  of  the  foot- 
hills, most  of  whom  can  not  to  this  day 
speak  the  English  language  nor  under- 
stand the  pure  Spanish,  but  converse  in 
a  patois  of  limited  vocabulary  it  con- 
tains words  borrowed  from  traucrs,  ex- 
plorers and  renegades.  Indian,  Span- 
ish, English,  French,  German,  and  even 
Scandinavian  words  are  heard  among 
them. 

With  the  development  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry came  a  polyglot  population,  with 
their  native  customs,  dishes  and  peculiar 
brands  of  wickedness.     The  Italians,  the 


largest  individual  class,  established  their 
favorite  society,  the  Black  Hand,  which 
seems,  from  results,  to  be  highly  organ- 
ized Socialistic  anarchy,  with  a  Latin 
tang  to  it. 

An  incorporated  town,  of  less  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  in  that  coun- 
try, and  situated  in  the  center  of  one 
of  the  largest  coal  fields  in  the  world, 
contains  fourteen  saloons ;  nine  of  them 
are  owned  by  Italians  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Black  Hand  or  live  in 
deadly  fear  of  that  society. 

One  of  these  Italian    saloon-keepers, 
on  the  outskirts    of  the    town,    has  a 
sign  over  the  front  door  of  his  place  of 
business,  as  long  as  the  width  of  the 
building,  which  reads  "29  July  Saloon," 
the  same  being  the  date  of  the  assass- 
ination of  King  Humbert  of  Italy.  On 
the  public  highway  in  ^ront  of  his  sa- 
loon, has  for  several  yiu-.s  stood  a  tall 
flagpole  from  the  top  ot  which   flies  a 
blood-red  flag,  the  cmblev.  A  anarchy, 
and  gives  color  to  his  boau  that  he  ac- 
knowledges   allegiance   to   neither  God, 
man  nor  devil     He  killed  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman  in  his  saloon  during  a  quarrel, 
a  year  ago.     He  has  since  been  out  on 
bail  bond;  he  may  never  be  tried  for 
the  crime. 

Five  mysterious  «iurders  have  been 
committed;  also  lesser  crimes  against 
the  person,  in  that  county,  near  the  town 
spoken  of,  during  the  past  year.  Several 
shots  were  heard  about  eight  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  July  17,  last.  When  the 
town  marshal  and  a  few  citizens  reach- 
ed the  spot,  within  two  hundred  yards 
of    the   town   limits,    from   whence  the 
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ts  were  fired  they,  picked  up  an  Ital- 

on  whose  warm  body  the  coroner 

nted    eighty-one    buck-shot    wounds. 

Italian    suspect  was      arrested  that 

It,  but  released  on  bail  bond  within  a 

r  days.     He  has  never  been  brought 

:rial.    When  that  time  comes  he  will 

bably  be  acquitted  through  lack  of 

lence.    The  testimony   was    strongly 

inst  him   at  his  preliminary  hearmg 

summer. 

n  the  same  vicinity  a  prominent  Mex- 
1  was  found  brutally  murdered  on 
».  3.  Two  Italians,  caught  almost 
-handed,  are  in  jail  awaiting  trial  for 
t  deed.  The  third  Italian  implicated 
disappeared.      The  wife  of  one  of 


the  men  imder  arrest  tried  to  shoot  an 
important  state's  witness  at  their  pre- 
liminary hearing  on  Feb.  10. 

The  Italian  saloons  there  are  the  ren- 
dezvous for  Socialist  and  labor  meet- 
ings, in  many  languages,  which  have  the 
common  end  of  inflaming  the  men,  with 
cheap  whiskey,  to  deed  of  violence 
against  the  established  order  of  things, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  small  Ameri- 
can population. 

The  teachings  of  Socialism,  Anarchy 
and  the  Black  Hand  appear  to  observers 
to  be  the  same,  differing  only  in  degrees 
of  violence,  due  to  the  temperaments  of 
the  various  nationalities. 


The  Ten  Best  Books 


"What  books  shall  I  read  in  order  to  get  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  So- 
lism?" 

This  is  a  question  which  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Common  Cause 
Lve  asked,  and,  complying  with  these  requests,  a  list  of  ten  standard  books 
at  expound  the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  and  expose  its  fallacies,  is  here  given. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Socialism,  while  it  professes  to  be  a  theory 
at  aims  to  benefit  the  working  class,  is  so  intricate  a  system  that  many  find 
f ficulty  in  understanding  it.  To  grasp  the  full  consequences  of  its  philosophy 
quires  patient  study.  The  books  that  The  Common  Cause  suggests  give  a 
&ar  and  intelligible  exposition  of  the  subject.     They  follow: 

"Socialism,'*  by  Cathrine — Gettleman. 

"The  Superstition  Called  Socialism/'  by  G.  W.  de  Tunzelman. 

"Socialism    and    Christianity,"    by  Stang. 

"Private  Ownership,"  by  Kelleher. 

"A  Critical  Analysis  of  Socialism,"  by  Skelton. 

"Fundamental  Fallacies  of  Socialism,"  by  Preuss. 

"Socialism,  The  Nation  of  Fatherless  Children,  by  Goldstein  and  Avery. 

"The  Morality  of  Socialism,"  by  Ming. 

"The  Religion  of  Socialism,"  by  Ming. 

"Questions  of  Socialists  and  their  Answers,"  by  Kress. 


What's  Doing 


A  Record  of  Current  Events 
in  Their  Relation  to  Socimi 
Problems.  :    :    :    :    :    :    : 
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The  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor 
announces  that  it  will  take  an  active  part  in 
the  next  Presidential  campaign,  as  well  as 
in  the  gubernatorial  campaigns  of  the  var- 
ious States.  The  object  of  the  committee  is 
to  secure  adequate  compensation  to  inmates 
of  prisons  for  labor  performed  by  them, 
with  the  view  of  providing  for  members  of 
prisoners*  families  or  others  dependent  upon 
them,  and  also  to  put  convicts  employed  at 
some  occupation  that  will  be  of  use  to  them 
in   earning  a  livelihood  when   released. 

*  *    «    * 

According  to  the  latest  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics:  "There  were 
substantial  increases  in  the  wages  of  rail- 
way employes  during  the  fiscal  year  191 1. 
Reports  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  show  that  the  total  compensa- 
tion to  the  employes  of  railways  more  than 
500  miles  long  was  $1,005,277,249.  The  total 
wage  cost  to  the  railways  for  the  past  year 
was  greater  by  $41,868,822  than  it  would  havw 
been  at  the  rates  of  pay  in    effect    during 

1910,  and  greater  by  $69,297,678  than  it  would 
have  been  at  rates  of  pay  in  effect  during 
1909.  Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  2,108 
in  the  miles  of  railway  operated,  there  were 
fewer  employes    on  the    payrolls    June    30, 

191 1,  than  on  June  30,  1910,  by  31.037,  yet  the 
total  compensation  paid  to  employes  during 
191 1  was  greater  than  that  paid  during  1910 
by  $49,975,216.  This  is  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railways 
by  $22,595,121.  The  net  revenues  of  the 
railways,  which  are  what  is  left  after  paying 
operating  expenses,  fell  off  by  $40,988,539 
during  this  same  period,  in  which  compensa- 
tion increased  nearly  fifty  million  dollars. 

*  *    *    * 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Socialist 
party  of  Indiana  at  its  State  convention  in 
January,   provided   by  the   "abolition    of   the 


United  States  Senate  and  the  abolition  of  the 

United  States  Supreme  Court" 

«    *    «    « 

A  number  of  Munde  (Ind.)  business  men 
have  formed  a  cooperative  buyers'  and  pro- 
ducers' company  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living  by  producing,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
and  by  buying  at  lowest  rates  in  large  quan- 
tities the  household  necessities  its  members 
may  require.  It  is  the  intention  to  open  a 
retail  store  there  and  to  lease  a  farm  or 
farms  at  once  in  futhering  the  company's 
ends.  According  to  the  plan  at  present  oat- 
lined,  a  stock  company  will  have  charge  of 
the  business.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  stock  at 
$5.00  a  share,  no  members  to  own  more  than 
five  shares,  thus  preventing  a  monopoly. 
While  the  institution  is  not  designed  as  one 
of  great  profits,  it  is  believed  reasonable 
dividends  on  the  stock  will  be  produced. 

*    *    «    * 

The  Xathan  Straus  pasteurized  milk  lab- 
oratories have  been  incorporated  mider  the 
laws  of  New  York.  Showing  the  world-wide 
scope  of  the  work  proposed  by  the  new  asso- 
ciation, the  incorporators  say:  "The  terri- 
tory in  which  the  operations  of  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  principally  conducted  is  the  state 
of  New  York,  but  the  operations  of  the  cor- 
poration will  be  extended  and  laboratories 
for  the  pasteurization  of  milk  and  infant  miflc 
depots  will  be  established  under  the  above 
process  wherever  excessive  infant  mortality 
offers  a  field  for  such  philanthropic  work, 
without  regard  to  political  boundaries.** 

«    *    *    « 

The  transformation  of  a  sagebrush  district 
into  a  compactly  settled,  cultivated  agricul- 
tural community  is  one  of  the  modem  mira- 
cles. One  of  the  most  inspiring  examples  of 
the  beneficent  results  of  national  irrigation 
can  be  found  to-day  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
in  Arizona.  Here  is  probably  the  oldest  irri- 
gated region  in  the  United  States.     Parts  of 
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its  canals  were  constructed  centuries  before 
the  first  word  of  our  nation's  history  was 
inscribed.  Active  work  began  in  1903.  Since 
that  time  the  great  Roosevelt  dam,  with  its 
enormous  storage  of  flood  water,  has  been 
completed,  hundreds  of  miles  of  canals  have 
been  excavated  and  enlarged,  most  of  the 
systems  have  been  consolidated  and  unified, 
and  last  year  115,000  acres  were  actually  irri- 
gated. The  crops  of  191 1  had  an  estimated 
value  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  or  on  average 
of  $40  per  acre.  The  increase  in  land  val- 
ues during  the  past  six  years  has  been  amaz- 
ing. 

«    «    «    * 

Six  hundred  delegates  attended  the  Kan- 
sas State  convention  of  the  Farmers'  Co-op- 
erative Union,  held  at  Salina  in  March.  The 
union  is  now  growing  rapidly  in  all  sections 
of  the  West. 

«    «    «    « 

A  municipal  loan  bureau,  to  combat  the 
evils  of  the  "loan  sharks"  is  being  established 
in  Des  Moines,  la.  At  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commercial  Club  eleven  local 
capitalists  agreed  to  finance  the  movement 
and  plans  were  perfected  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  bureau. 

*  «    «    * 

The  special  committee  on  social  reform  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Socie- 
ties at  the  last  annual  meeting  met  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  to  outline  a  plan 
of  campaign  against  the  evils  affecting  so- 
ciety today.  This  plan  will  be  submitted  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Federation 
arid  by  it  laid  before  the  Federation  at  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
August.  Socialism  and  the  harm  it  is  doing 
formed  the  topic  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ings. A  plan  for  combating  it  was  agreed 
on,  but  as  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Federation  must  pass  on  the  findings  of  the 
special  committee  before  the  plan  can  be  pre- 
sented to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion, no  public  announcment  can  be  made  un- 
til after  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee next  month.  Socialism  was  declared 
by  all  the  members  present  to  be  not  only  a 
menace  politically  in  the  United  States,  but 
religiously  as  well. 

*  «    •    • 

The  mind    of  the  Italian  Socialist  has  un- 


dergone a  change.  Up  to  the  present  the 
Roman  Socialist  Union  has  been  under  the 
control  of  those  who  look  to  a  revolution  as 
a  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  social 
re-adjustment.  To  everybody's  surprise,  at 
their  last  election  of  officers,  the  ticket  of 
the  revolutionists  was  defeated  by  that  of 
the  believers  in  legislative  reform. 


Rhode  Island  has  enacted  into  law  the  bill 
authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  provide  free 
meals  for  school  children.  There  is  a  bill 
pending  in  the  House  to  provide  special  rail- 
road rates  for  pupils  in  all  public  schools 
and  another  to  raise  the  annual  appropriation 
for  free  schools  of  designs  from  $8,000  to 
$10,000. 

Both  houses  of  the  Mississippi  legislature 
have  passed  a  bill  providing  for  transporta- 
tion of  pupils.  The  bill  prohibiting  Greek 
letter  fraternities  and  societies  among  stu- 
dents in  state  educational  institutions  has 
been  reported  favorably  in  the  Senate.  The 
House  has  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $1,425,- 
000  annually  for  the  schools. 

There  are  bills  pending  in  the  Kentucky 
Senate  requiring  attendance  of  children  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  for  the  full  school 
term,  providing  that  the  alumni  of  the  State 
University  shall  select  three  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  institution; 
fixing  pensions  for  teachers  in  second-class 
cities;  appropriating  an  amount  equal  to  10 
cents  for  each  child  of  school  age  for  public 
libraries;  providing  for  seven  months,  in- 
stead of  six  months,  school.  In  the  House 
there  is  a  bill  pending  which  compels  parents 
to  maintain  their  children  and  fixing  a  pen- 
alty for  neglect  while  another  provides  for 
physical  education  in  public  schools  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

Maryland's  Senate  is  considering  a  bill  ap- 
plying the  minimum  salary  law  for  teachers 
to  all  schools  averaging  an  enrollment  of  ten 
or  more  pupils. 

In  South  Carolina  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  assistant  sup- 
erintendents of  education  for  counties  of  a 
population  from  82,000  to  85,000.  (Was  ve- 
toed last  session  by  the  governor.)  There  is 
pending  a  bill  creating  a  state  board  of  ex- 
aminers for  teachers. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  is  pend- 
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ing  which  appropriates  5  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  from  national  forests  during 
each  fiscal  year  to  promote  instruction  in 
forestry  in  states  and  territories  which  con- 
tain national  forests. 

«    *    •    « 

By  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  most  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee  voting 
widi  the  solid  Democratic  majority,  the 
House  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post 
Roads  has  directed  Chairman  Moon  to  re- 
port to  the  House  the  Post-Office  and  post 
roads  appropriation  bill  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  totalling  from  $260,000,000  to  $270,- 
000,000.  The  striking  features  of  the  bill  are 
the  legislative  "riders"  it  carries. 

Beginning  July  i  next  and  until  June  30, 
1914,  the  bill  provides  for  a  limited  parcels 
post,  pending  the  investigation  of  the  general 
parcels  post  question  by  a  commission  which 
is  recommended  and  which  would  be  expect- 
ed to  report  to  Congress  well  within  the  two- 
year  period  of  the  limited  parcels  post,  which 
provides  for  carrying  packages  on  rural  mail 
routes  only  of  fourth  class  matter  up  to  elev- 
en pounds  and  fixes  a  scale  of  postage  with 
a  maximum  of  twenty- five  cents.  It  also 
increases  the  pay  of  rural  carriers  $74  a  year. 

«    «    «    * 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  a  proposed  nation-wide  movement 
for  the  amelioration  of  Pullman  porters. 
Richard  Austen,  a  Republican  of  Tennessee, 
is  responsible  for  taking  the  uplift  fight  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Mr.  Austen  asked 
Congress  to  incorporate  "The  Colored  Rail- 
way Employes*  Association  to  extend  the 
interests  and  promote  the  general  welfare" 
of  such  employes.  The  incorporators  in- 
cluded more  than  a  dozen  porters,  all  in  good 
standing  with  their  employers.  All  the  tech- 
nical guards  that  are  thrown  around  ordinary 
corporations  are  to  be  placed  about  this  por- 
ters* combine. 

«    «    «    « 

The  close  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year  were  marked  in  Tokio  by  a 
tie-up  of  the  city's  trolley  car  service,  about 
2,000  conductors  and  motormen  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Electric  Railway  Department  going 
on  strike.    It  was  the  first  strike  in  the  his- 


tory of  Japan.  Traffic  was  paralyzed  for 
two  dajrs.  The  strike  became  general  about 
2  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  31. 
Throughout  an  area  of  ten  by  eight  miles  not 
a  car  was  moved,  and  many  persons  who 
came  down  town  in  the  morning  or  early  af- 
ternoon were  obliged  to  walk  home,  while 
those  who  intended  to  do  New  Year's  shop- 
ping in  the  evening  had  to  give  it  up.  It  in- 
terfered greatly  with  New  Year's  calling  also. 
There  was  no  serious  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  however.  The  strikers  were  perfectly 
orderly,  and  the  authorities  had  no  occasion 
to  resort  to  stringent  measures. 

«    *    *    * 

A  National  Socialist  Party  bulletin  reports 
that  the  Christian  Socialist  has  been  replaced 
on  the  National  list  of  official  Socialist  pa- 
pers, from  which  it  was  excluded  as  the  re- 
sult of  Editor  Carr's  exposure  of  the  corrupt 
conditions  then  existing  at  Headquarters. 

*  *    *    * 

To  make  a  little  tin  plate  an  implement  in 
the  campaign  against  objectionable  houses 
throughout  New  York  is  the  plan  of  a  citi- 
zen's committee,  of  which  Rev.  James  B. 
Curry  of  St.  James'  Church,  is  the  leading 
spirit.  The  committee  is  about  to  introduce 
into  the  Board  of  Aldermen  an  ordinance 
providing  in  effect  for  placing  upon  every 
public  building,  tenement,  saloon,  theatre, 
hotel — a  conspicious  plate  bearing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner.  Father  Curry 
recently  sent  out  a  circular  asking  for  the 
support  of  all  persons  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  social  betterment.  'The  object  ©f 
this  ordinance  is  obvious,"  according  to  the 
circular.  "It  is  to  enable  the  opponents  of 
unsanitary  tenements,  law-breaking  saloons, 
Raines  law  hotels,  houses  of  prostitution,  etc. 
to  trace  back  the  evil  in  question  to  its  ulti- 
mate source  of  responsibility — namely,  the 
owner  of  the  property  concerned,  *  to  bring 
home  the  responsibility  of  social  neglect  and 
vice  to  the  men  and  women  who  draw  ren- 
tals from  the  buildings  devoted  to  such 
uses. 

*  «    •    • 

A  New  Senate  bill  provides  a  loophole 
whereby  Chinese  can  enter  this  country  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  The  American  Feder- 
ation  of  Labor  submitted  the  bill   to  its  at- 
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torneys  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  meaning  and 
in  reply  the  attorneys  in  substance  state  "that 
if  the  pending  bill  becomes  operative  in  its 
present  form  the  right  of  Chinese  to  come 
to  this  country  will  be  absolutely  unrestrict- 
ed." Upon  receiving  this  opinion,  objection 
was  filed  with  the  immigration  committee  of 
the  senate,  protesting  against  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill  which  would  permit  the 
indiscriminate   immigration  of   Chinese. 

•    *    •    * 

A  bill  to  protect  railway  employes  in  their 
organizations  from  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
their  employers  through  blacklisting  or 
threats  of  dismissal  has  been  introduced  in 
the  lower  house  by  Congressman  Stevens  of 
Minnesota.  The  bill  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and 
provides  that  an  employer  who  shall  require 
any  employee  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or 
remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organization 
or  because  he  will  not  withdraw  from  any 
such  organization  or  shall  discharge  any 
employee  for  none-compliance  with  employer's 
wishes,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $ioo  nor 
more  than  $1000  for  each  offense.  The  meas- 


ure also  forbids  employers  endeavoring  to 
force  employes  to  contribute  any  fund 
for  charitable  or  other  purposes  and  also 
from  conspiring  to  prevent  former  employes 
securing  other  employment  after  they  have 
been  discharged. 

«    «    •    * 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Canada» 
recently  waited  on  Sir  James  Whitney 
and  urged  legislation  with  reference  to 
the  hours  of  labor  in  certain  occupations.^ 
As  a  result  Sir  James  introduced  a  bill  tO' 
amend  the  Ontario  railway  and  municipal  act. 
The  amendment  will  give  the  railway  board 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  working  hours, 
exclusive  of  any  agreement  at  present  ex- 
istant  between  the  mimicipality  and  the  rail- 
way company.  The  motormen  and  conduc- 
tors on  street  cars  now  in  order  to  put  in  a 
ten  hour  day  are  compelled  to  be  on  duty  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  hours.  Sir  James  also  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  the  mines  act,  re- 
quiring that  miners  shall  not  be  employed 
under  ground  for  more  than  eight  hours  in 
any  twenty- four,  including  in  such  eight 
hours  the  time  occupied  in  descending  into 
and  ascending  from  the  mines. 
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Eight  Hours  for  Servants. 

An  eight  hour  day  for  domestic  servants 
was  recently  advocated  by  Mrs.  Clyde  Furst 
of  New  York  at  a  woman's  conference  held 
in  that  city. 

"The  incentive  to  work  in  households/' 
she  said,  "is  not  so  great  as  in  other  em- 
ployments. This  may  be  attributed,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  the  highest  wages  the  house- 
hold worker  can  hope  for  is  $40  or  $50  a 
month.  Another  handicap  is  the  feature  of 
giving  to  the  girl  her  room  and  board.  This 
removes  a  part  of  her  dignity  and  makes  her 
feel  dependent. 

"The  girl  in  service  craves  excitement  and 
does  not  have  the  protection  of  other  work- 
ers in  seeking  it.  She  represents  old  time 
labor  conditions  because  she  belongs  to  no 
organization  and  must  live  without  incentive 
or  inspiration. 

"We  are  not  getting  any  education  for  the 
servant,  although  the  mistress  is  getting  lots 
of  it.  If  we  are  to  solve  the  servant  prob- 
lem we  must  solve  it  in  a  scientific  way. 
Eventually  we  shall  probably  have  to  have  an 
eight  hour  day  for  the  servants  and  perhaps 
also  machinery  in  the  household.  The  girl 
must  have  hours  which  will  permit  her  to 
have  a  home  of  her  own." 

HI- 

Women   Want  ^^-Hour  Week. 

The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  a  campaign  for  a  fifty-four-hour 
working  week  for  women.  In  announcing 
the  work  the  League  said: 

"There  was  a  vigorous  discussion  on 
whether  a  legal  forty-eight-hour  week  would 
be  advantageous  to  trade  union  women.'  A 
few  of  the  facts  brought  out  were:  (i)  Long 
hours  and  low  pay  go  together.  (2)  The 
overtime  worked  by  bookbinders,  even  with 
overtime  pay  in  union  shops,  keeps  the  wage 


rates  low  and  affects  seriously  the  health  of 
the  workers.  (3)  In  at  least  one  union  bind- 
ery shop  the  girls  prefer  a  flat  forty-ei^t- 
hour  week  and  no  overtime.  (4)  In  trades 
where  the  union  has  enforced  short  hours 
wages  have  increased. 

"There  was  a  full  recognition  that  long 
hours  were  injurious  to  health  and  interfered 
with  personal  pleasures  and  important  inter- 
ests. The  motion  adopted  was  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
the  League  carrying  on  a  State-wide  cam- 
paign in  the  event  of  the  Legislature  enact- 
ing a  fifty- four-hour  bill,  so  as  to  bring  be- 
fore the  workers  of  New  York  State  the  re- 
cent experience  in  the  textile  trade  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  in  the  absence  of  trade  union 
organization  the  manufacturers  cut  wages, 
following  the  enactment  of  the  law  provid- 
ing for  a  shorter  working  day.' 


n 


Jeanne  d*Arc  Home  Dedicated. 

The  new  building  of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc 
Home  for  Friendless  French  Girls,  251  West 

24th  Street,  New  York  City,  was  dedicated 
on  February  22,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Edwards.  The 
home  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  designed  for  French  girls  who  are 
working  on  small  salaries  as  servants  and 
at  other  work,  or  who  are  looking  for  work, 
and  for  immigrants.  The  building  will  hold 
130  girls,  and  the  lists  are  full.  The  work 
is  not  confined  to  French  girls  of  other  na- 
tionalities. 

The  first  building  for  the  home  was  given 
in  i8g6  by  Miss  Catherine  Smith  and  oc- 
cupied part  of  the  present  site.  Two  more 
adjoining  houses  were  bought  several  years 
ago,  and  last  year  it  was  decided  to  build 
the  present  home.  It  is  a  six-story  and  base- 
ment house,  with  all  modem  equipment,  and 
is  made  of  vellow  brick  and  marble. 
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There  are  now  five  Sisters,  including  a 
mother  superior,  in  charge  of  the  home,  and 
five  more  have  been  sent  for  from  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  They  wear  the  broad-winged  hood 
of  the  Alsation  Sisterhood. 

The  minimum  cost  a  week  for  a  girl  in 
the  home  is  $4,  and  for  single  rooms  a  girl 
pays  $5.50.  There  are  small  dormitories  for 
six  girls,  with  single  beds. 

HI- 

Home  for  Girls  of  Lynn. 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Engler,  a  prominent  club- 
woman, is  at  the  head  of  the  movement  to 
build  a  home  for  the  working  girls  of  Lynn, 
Mass.  The  home  as  now  planned  is  to  cost 
$75,000  and  the  building  is  to  be  started  as 
soon  as  $50,000  is  raised.  About  5,000  girls 
are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  factories  of 
Lynn,  more  than  half  of  whom  live  in  lodg- 
ings. The  Young  Women's  Reading  and 
Rest  Rooms  under  the  chaperonage  of  Miss 
Myra  Foss  is  the  nearest  approach  of  a 
home  for  working  girls  in  Lynn.  Miss  Foss 
conducts  a  social  club  for  working  girls,  where 
a  limited  number  can  take  their  luncheons  and 
entertain  their  friends.  She  also  undertakes 
to  find  suitable  lodging  houses  for  girls,  and 
in  her  last  report  of  her  work  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increasing  demand  for  a  home  for 
girls  who  come  to  work  in  the  shoe  factories 
of  Lynn. 

HI- 

Chicago  Has  Co-operative  Club. 

A  new  movement  for  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  interests  and  well-being  of 
girls  employed  in  office  capacities  was 
launched    in    Chicago    last    February. 

It  is  not  a  charitable  organization,  a  trade 
union,  or  an  employment  bureau  for  purposes 
of  revenue.  It  is  an  association  of  self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting  girls  and  women  sym- 
pathetically united  by  the  practice  and  ex- 
periences of  a  common  calling,  and  seeking 
by  means  of  co-operation  and  mutual  help- 
fulness to  promote  high  ideals  of  character 
and  efficiency,  while  affording  salutary  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  to  the  young  dur- 
ing their  tender,  inexperienced  years. 

The  organization  does  not  aim  at  establish- 


ing a  "minimum  wage  scale"  or  a  "trades 
union."  It  may  rather  be  called  a  tmion  for 
efficiency,  and  as  such  will  enlist  the  inter- 
est and  support  of  the  business  man  of  good 
character  and  standing,  of  whatsoever  creed, 
who  desires  competent,  conscientious  help. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  steno- 
graphers alone  of  Chicago  number  upwards 
of  50,000,  which  number  is  doubtless  more 
than  duplicated  by  those  employed  in  other 
capacities,  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  may 
be  imagined. 

-II- 

Dinner  Cost  15  Cents, 

To  show  that  frugal  housewives  can  do 
battle  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  some 
Chicago  women  gave  a  dinner  last  night  at 
a  cost  of  15  cents  a  plate.  They  figured 
their  profit  at  35  per  cent. 

The  menu  consisted  of  barley  bouillon, 
roast  lamb,  brown  gravy,  browned  potatoes, 
whether  a  legal  forty-eight-hour  week  would 
Many  prominent  persons  were  present  and 
pronounced  the  meal  wholesome. 


Working  for  Cleaner  Streets. 

Since  the  recent  street  cleaners'  strike  and 
the  consequent  filthy  condition  of  the  streets, 
a  movement  for  the  betterment  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  New  York  has  been  started  by 
prominent  women.  The  new  movement  aims 
to  educate  city  officials  to  a  realization  of 
the  backwoods  methods  used  in  New  York 
for  the  removal  of  ashes  and  garbage.  Cir- 
culars are  being  sent  out  urging  co-operation 
in  the  demand  for  dustless  removal  of  re- 
fuse in  covered,  noiseless  wagons  like  those 
in  use  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  other  large 
European   cities. 

Hi- 
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*Girl  Pioneers^*  Organised. 

An  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Girl 
Pioneers  of  America  was  recently  founded 
at  the  Quaker  Meeting  House  in  Flushing,  N. 
Y.  Miss  Lina  Beard,  sister  of  Dan  Beard^ 
the  artist,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
founding  the  Boy  Scouts,  was  the  originator 
of  the  Girl  Pioneer  idea. 


io8 
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Miss  Beard  said  the  objects  of  the  organ- 
ization were  to  teach  girls  to  cook  outdoors, 
to  provide  the  simplest  of  meals  with  the 
fewest  of  utensils,  and  to  be  able  to  sleep 
outdoors. 

The  central  organization,  Miss  Beard  ex- 
plained, is  to  be  divided  into  groups,  and 
any  place  in  the  United  States  can  be  rep- 
resented by  one  of  the  sub-bodies. 

-II- 

Things  Housewives  Should  Know, 

William  L.  Waldron,  superintendent  of 
the  New  Jersey  department  of  weights  and 
measures,  has  just  issued  two  pamphlets  of 
educational  value,  "Laws  of  New  Jersey  Re- 
lating to  Weights  and  Measures"  and  "What 
Every  Housewife  Should  Know."  How 
many  housewives,  would  find  such  advice  as 
is  contained  in  the  latter  pamphlet  unneces- 
sary? 

No  kitchen  is  complete  without  a  good 
scale  and  a  set  of  accurate  dry  and  liquid 
measures. 

Learn  to  read  a  scale. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  scale  while  the  mer- 
chant is  weighing  your  purchase. 

Watch  how  the  butcher  handles  a  comput- 
ing scale. 

Don't  leave  the  trimmings  of  your  meat 
with    the    butcher. 

Don't   let   fancy  packages   fascinate  you. 

Don't  buy  small  quantities  if  you  can 
avoid  it. 

Don't  misunderstand  cheapness  for  econ- 
omy. 

Don't  neglect  to  test  the  weight  of  pack- 
ages. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  your  tradesmen. 

Don't  be  ashamed  or  too  proud  to  do 
your  own  purchasing. 

Don't  depend  entirely  upon  your  servants 
to  protect  you. 

In   issuing  these  pamphlets   Superintendent 

Waldron  has  performed  a  distinct  service  to 
the  public,  for  there  has  been  a  widespread 
demand    for    copies    of    this    law,      especially 


from  women's  clubs  throughout  the  state, 
which  have  been  anxious  to  have  copies  of 
it  in  accessible  form.  Undoubtedly  they  will 
very  directly  help  officials  and  the  public  to 
understand  and  to  observe  the  law. 

-II- 

To  Study    Women   Prisoners. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  decided  to 
head  a  group  of  philanthropists  and  sociolo- 
gists who  will  establish  a  bureau  of  criminal- 
istic research  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  in  which  the  women  who  are  con- 
victed in  the  criminal  courts  are  compelled  to 
serve  sentences.  His  idea  is  based  on  observa- 
tions made  by  Miss  Katharine  Bement  Davis, 
who  for  the  last  eleven  years  has  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  at  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Out  of  her  large  experience  as  a  sociologi- 
cal student  in  some  of  the  leading  universi- 
ties of  this  country  and  Europe,  as  a  settle- 
ment worker  in  the  slums  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and -as  the  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  largest  reformatories  in  America, 
Miss  Davis  has  evolved  an  elaborate  plan 
which  is  commended  by  prominent  criminolo- 
gists. 

Miss  Davis  would  have  buildings  erected 
on  a  site  as  far  away  as  possible  from  pris- 
on environment.  Beginning  with  a  small 
number  of  women  convicted  of  crime,  she 
would  segregate  them  according  to  type,  as, 
for  instance,  the,  vicious  t3rpc  in  one  class, 
the  mentally  defective  in  another  class,  and 
so  on  until  the  entire  number  had  been  so 
separated.  Then  trained  pathologists  and 
psychologists  would  make  an  individual  study 
of  the  character,  thoughts  and  habits  of  each 
woman.  The  disposition  aimed  at  would  be 
eventual  parole. 


Tiat  Others  are 
Saying 

A  Department  That  Will 
You  in  Touch  With  the  " 
of  Public  Thought.      .     . 

Professor  Nathaniel 
)6        Schmidt    of    Cornell    Uni- 
g         versity  has  declared  Social- 
ism  to    be  "terribly  incon- 
sistent," in  that  while  preach- 
al  peace  it  urges  and     promotes 
He  said: 


Rt.  Rev.  John  I 
D.D.,  Bishop  of 
dealt  with  the  si 
Socialism  from  thi 
view  of  the  worki 

a  sermon  recently  preached  in  Bui 

He  said: 


Sodalism 
And  the 
Worker 


is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  Marx 
f  wealth  is  defective.  In  addition 
1th  which  is  the  product  of  labor 
;  wealth  of  the  natural  resources 
hand,  and  there  is  also  the  wealth 
e  product  of  the  mind  behind  the 
vorks.  They  have  not  recognized 
s  toil  is  valuable  and  he  is  entitled 
n  the  produce  of  the  common  toil, 
t  most  important  part  is  the  mind 

and  organizes.  This  is  coming  to 
td  more   and  more   by  Socialism, 

'ealized  as  it  should  be. 
s  of  social  services  rendered  by 
^omen  are  not  directly  productive 
The  idea  that  everything  is  deter- 
^onomic  factors  is  wrong.  It  is 
ing  the  economic  side  to  the  fore- 
it  is  an  error  to  believe  that  his- 
solely  explained  from  this  side, 
lily  seen  also  that  whatever  may 
the  services  of  Socialism  to  the 
idustrial  peace,  there  is  a  terrible 
y  of  the  preaching  of  peace  be- 
ns— and  war  between  classes, 
lat  the  nations  have  no  reason  to 
ns,  that  they  should  dwell  in  love 
me  with  another,  can  not  be  recon- 
the  preaching  that  the  so-called 
must  make  war  on  the  so-called 
:lass.  No  class  is  so  rotten  that  it 
to  declare  war  on  the  class.  The 
ly  it  is  wrong  to  exercise  tyranny 

e  nation,  but   they  have   failed   to 
lat  the  same  hc^lds  between  classes. 


'The  real  essence  of  Socialism  c 
the  destruction  of  the  right  of  prii 
ertv  and  the  common  ownership  of 
and  instruments   of  production. 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  enei 
laboring  man,  and  that  is  why  the 
hates  Socialism.  Under  its  sway  i 
ing  man  could  never  acquire  capital  : 
it  for  the  future  protection  of  himse 
family,  and  the  ambition  to  develo 
along  human  lines — ^material,  me 
moral — ^would  die  out  of  his  hear 

"Who  would  work  if  the  state 
conffscate  his  earnings?  Who  wou 
day  after  day  in  the  field,  in  the  fa 
down  in  the  mine  if  his  toil  were  t 
unrequitted  ? 

''That  some  men  have  unjustly  ac 
property  and  that  the  laboring  man 
treated  as  a  slave  at  times  is  no  r 
condenming  the  present  social  order 
has  no  doubt  at  times  been  cruel  a 
less.  The  remedy  is  not  the  destn 
capital,  but  social  reform. 

"Sr>cialism  is,  moreover,  destructi 
freedom  which  has  been  guaranteed 
man  by  the  constitution  of  the  Unit 
Its  docfrine  of  equality  is  diametr 
posed  to  American  liberty.  Amenca 
does  not  mean  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  all  things  and  are  to  be  V 
lutely  equal  in  all  things.  It  mean 
men  have  equal  rights  and  opporti 
free  field  and  no  favor.  This  is  t 
why  the  oppressed  and  down  trodder 
nation   come  to   our  shores    feeling 
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their  ability  and  energy  will  be  amply  re- 
warded in  this  land  of  unlimited  opporttmi- 
ties. 

"Let  Socialism,  therefore,  give  up  its  Utop- 
ian dream  of  absolute  equality  of  all  men,  for 
it  will  crush  out  the  ambition  which  has  made 
our  country  prosperous,  and,  like  the  Jugger- 
naut, ride  rough  shod  over  the  liberties  of  the 
masses." 


A  writer  in  Brooklyn  Life 

Defining  recently  attempted  to  define 

The  Term         the  term  "Socialism"  so  that 

''Socialism"      ^^  might  apply  to  the  several 

so-called  "Socialists"  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  following  presents  some 
of  the  results  of  his  efforts: 

It    will  probably  not  be  disputed  that  the 
terms  Socialism  and  SociaUst  are  so  loosely 
employed  that  tmaccompanied  by  a  diagram 
tnty  signify  nothing.  1  suppose  anyone  who  is 
not  an  individualist  would  in  some  sense  be 
within  his  rights  in  terming  himself  a  Social- 
ist.   Stretching  the  term  to  include  anybody 
who  believed  in  human  cooperation  to  secure 
mutual  benefits,  it  would  include  practically 
everybody    and    there    would  be    nothing    to 
argue  about.     Even  Thoreau,     who    proved 
that  a  bachelor  can  subsist  in  the  woods  for 
at  least  a  year  by  his  own  unaided  efforts, 
albeit   he  did  not  disdain  to  use  implements 
made  by  other  hands,  was  not  independent  of 
human  society  or  without  a  kindly  regard  for 
his  fellow-beings,  though  it  might  be  stretch- 
ing the  term  to  the  breaking  point  to  call  him 
a  "socialist."  From  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
sidestep,  or  beg  the  question,  when  one  ap- 
plies  the   acid   test   of   "surplus    value,"    or 
government  ownership  of  all  sources  of  pro- 
duction   and    from   the    flagrant   manner     in 
which  they  violate  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
Socialism  by  investing  their  "surplus  value" 
in   land   or    interest  bearing   securities,   col- 
lecting rents  and  exercising  their  sacred  right 
to  do  what  they  please  with  their  own  pro- 
perty, I  am    forced    to  the    conclusion    that 
there  are  numberless  beneficiaries  of  capital- 
ism calling  themselves  Socialists,  who  have  no 
more  business    in  the  Socialist    ranks    than 
the  writer  of  this  article,  who  never  voted 
a  Socialist  ticket  and  never  will.     Not  at  any 
rate    so  long  as  doing  so  would   imply  the 
slightest  belief   in  the  "surplus  value"  fallacy 
or  in  the  necessity  or  desirabiity  of  overturn- 
ing the  present  form  of  government  or   rev- 
olutionizing the  social    system  in  order  to  do 
away  with  poverty  or  inequality  of  opportun- 
ity. 

As  a  side  stepper,  your  average  self-styled 
Socialist  is  an    adept,    but  by  casually    and 


innocently  remarking  to  him  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  understanding  socialism  because  of 
the  diversity  of  opinion  among  its  followers. 
you  can  usually  extract  from  him  a  virtual 
admission  that  he  is  not  a  Socialist  at  heart, 
or  is  afraid  to  assert  his  belief  in  its  funda- 
mental principles.  In  substance  his  answer 
will  be  "But  is  there  not  as  much  diversi^ 
of  opinion  among  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans?" There  you  arc:  the  sly  dog  wants  to 
make  you  believe  that  you  can  vote  the  So- 
cialist ticket  without  committing  yourself  to 
anything  more  than  you  do  when  you  vote  a 
Republican  or  Democratic  ticket  If  this 
were  all  there  were  to  it,  there  would  be 
nothing  more  to  say.  Both  Democratic  and 
Republican  legislatures  have  introduced^  or 
passed  measures  of  a  more  or  less  socialistic 
character  and  one  may  approve  or  denounce 
such  measures  and  still  remain  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican.  The  policies  of  the  two 
dominant  parties  are  continually  subject  to 
change  and  so  are  the  opinions  of  their  ad- 
herents, but  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  Socialists,  no  one  it 
seems  can  be  a  political  Socialist,  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  present  socisd  system  and 
consequently  the  form  of  government  is 
wrong  and  that  both  must  be  revolutionized 
in  order  that  mankind  may  be  better  and 
happier. 

A  Socialist  who  does  not  believe  that  the 
present  social  system  is  responsible  for  every* 
thing  that  is  wrong  is  as  much  of  an  anomaly 
as  a  Prohibitionist  who  sees  no  wrong  in 
drinking   spirits. 


Socialism 
A  False 
Philosophy 


Rev.  Thomas  Luby  of  Mt 
Morris,  Mich.,  recently 
preached  a  comprehensive 
sermon  in  which  he  ex- 
plained why  the  Catholic 
Church  was  opposed  to  Socialism.  In  de- 
scribing the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  toward 
life,  he  said: 

"Is  the  individual  morally  responsibile  foi 
his  deliberate  personal,  private  and  non-so- 
cial acts  and  actions?  Is  the  individtial,  whc 
deliberately  harbors  in  his  mind  desires 
against  justice,  life,  purity  or  charity  moral- 
ly responsible  for  these  acts?  The  ethics  of 
Socialism  denies  the  individual's  responsibifity 
in  these  matters  because  they  are  outside  the 
sphere  of  social  action. 

"Are  our  private  homes  sacred  sanctuaries 
of  domestic  virtue?  Are  our  mothers,  our 
wives  decent,  respectable,  virtuous  women? 
Socialism  denies  the  sacredness  of  our  pri- 
vate homes.    Socialism  categorizes  the  motfi- 
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ers  and  wives  of  these  homes  with  the  lewd- 
est and  most  abandoned  virago  of  the  demi- 
monde. The  only  distinction  Socialism 
makes  is  one  of  method;  the  harlot  sells 
herself  for  hire,  the  mothers  and  wives  sell 
themselves  for  a  home ;  both  for  private  prop- 
erty. 

**ls  the  American  government  an  unlawful 
institution?  Is  the  American  constitution  'a 
monumental  and  comprehensive  deceit,  delib- 
erately devised  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  people  from  governing  themselves  and 
of  keeping  the  affairs  and  issues  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  the  possessing/  as 
Herron  says  on  page  17  of  'From  Revolution 
to  Revolution,  1903?'  Social  philosophy  de- 
clares all  modem  governments  are  unlawful 
and  should  and  will  be  done  away  with. 

**Is  there  a  Personal  God,  an  immortal 
soul,  an  everlasting  life  to  come?  Socialist 
philosophy  fundamentally  denies  the  existence 
of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  the 
everlasting  life  to  come.  Socialism  does  not 
recognize  any  superior  being  beyond  man. 
Socialism,  therefore  repudiates  the  necessity, 
importance  and  duties   of   religion. 

"Socialism  is  hostile  to  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  state  and  religion." 


<«nr»t-?. 


'Third,  the  sociological.  In  all  our 
thoughts  and  plans  we  must  treat  the  interest 
of  the  sexes  in  each  other  not  as  a  menace, 
or  a  thing  merely  physical,  after  the  manner 
of  the  lightning-rod  man,  but  as  the  mightiest 
potency  for  spiritual  uplift,  after  the  manner 
of  the  electrical  engineer,  seeking  not  its 
suppression,  but  its  direction  into  the  service 
of  ennobled  character,  refined  society  and 
the  happy  home,  where  the  best  eadi  has 
to  give  is  utilized  for  the  common  profit  and 
enjoyment. 

**Fourth,  the  economic.  Employers  of  wo- 
men and  girls  in  stores  and  factories  must 
pay  a  living  wage  and  enforce  on  all  em- 
ployes decency  of  speech  and  conduct. 

•^Fifth,  the  moral.  The  cruel  and  brutal 
consequences  to  others  of  immorality  must 
so  be  read  into  immoral  conduct  that  a  man 
who  is  guilty  of  it  will  consider  himself, 
and  be  considered  by  other  men,  the  cruel 
brute  he  is. 

"Sixth,  the  protective.  We  must  station 
and  support  sentinels  at  exposed  points  to 
protect  the  poor  and  the  weak  against  the 
ravages  of  mercenary  men  and  abandoned 
women  who  are.  base  enough  to  seek  their 
miserable  living  by  the  ruin  of  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  their  fellows." 


Six  methods  of  remedying 
To  Remedy  the  social  evil  by  social  treat- 
Sodal  ment  were  described  by  the 

Evils  ^^^-   ^^'   'VV^i^^iam     DeWitt 

Hyde,  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society,  in 
Boston,   Mass.    They  are  as   follows: 

"First,  the  educational.  At  some  time  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  12  one  of  the  par- 
ents should  instruct  each  boy  and  girl  in  the 
essential  facts  and  laws  of  reproduction  in 
such  wise  as  to  induce  reverent  thought  and 
feeling  for  them.  Since  many  parents, 
through  ignorance  or  cowardice,  will  shirk 
this,  their  prime  duty,  some  instruction  by 
men  to  boys  and  by  women  to  girls,  should 
be  given  in  grammar  and  high  schools  as 
part  of  the  course  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

"Second,  the  social  in  the  narrow  sense. 
Parents  and  teachers,  church  and  settlement 
workers  and  social  leaders  should  provide 
under  wholesome  auspices  for  the  associa- 
tion of  bpys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young 
women,  in  common  interests  and  diversions, 
not  merely  in  pairs,  but  in  groups,  so  that 
each  boy  will  know  several  girls  and  each 
girl  will  have  several  boy  friends  and  each 
will  treat  the  other  with  chivalry  and  court- 
esy. 


Rev.  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.  J., 
branded  Socialism  as  a 
menace  to  domestic  and 
civil  society  and  a  scourge 
to  social  order  in  a  lecture 
on  "The  Truth  About  Socialism,"  recently 
delivered  in  Worcester,  Mass.       He  said: 


Socialism 

and 

Seligion 


"Our  chiefest  objections  to  Socialism  are 
embodied  in  following  thesis:  "Socialism  is 
foully  wrong  in  its  origin,  false  in  its  princi- 
ples, morally  impossible  in  itself,  and  quite 
absurd.'  In  its  catechism,  private  capital  is 
the  source  of  all  evil;  labor  is  its  little  god, 
and  whatever  government  encourages  pri- 
vate ownership  in  capital  is  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  progress;  all  its  enact- 
ments are  radically  and  therefore  thoroughly 
unjust,  and  opposition  to  authority,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  citizen. 

"Religion,  or  the  worship  of  Grod  as  pro- 
pagated by  the  church,  with  all  its  machinery 
of  future  rewards  and  future  punishments, 
clergy,  conscience,  has  hitherto  chloroformed 
the  world  into  the  belief  that  ownership  in 
capital  is  right;  and  therefore  religion  must 
be  set  aside  as  a  pernicious  maker  of  mis- 
chief;   God    must    be     destroyed    from    the 
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world,  and  atheism  made  the  universal  creed 
of  mankind. 

"All  this  talk  about  man's  equality  with 
man  is  arrant  nonsense,  and  to  nobody  is 
the  folly  of  the  thing  better  known  than  to 
the  Socialist  orators  themselves.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Uiey  reckon  themselves  leaders, 
and  are  not  slow  to  insist  on  their  super- 
iority. Men  are  equal  in  the  abstract,  but 
in  the  concrete,  in  accidental  accomplish- 
ments, men  are  as  far  removed  from  equality 
as  the  remotest  star  from    our  earth. 

"The  purposes  of  Socialism  are  highly 
praiseworthy;  but  the  means  employed  to 
accomplish  the   ends  are  decidedly  irregular. 

"Religion  has  the  interest  of  the  poor  at 
heart  as  well  as  Socialism.  Religion  and 
Socialism  are  in  this  respect  a  unit  in  their 
purpose,  the  amelioration  of  llie  poor  man's 
condition.  But  they  part  on  the  question  of 
means.  Religion  stands  for  justice,  fair 
play  and  virtue.  Socialism  advocates  injus- 
tice, oppression  and  vice  of  the  most  perni- 
cious nature.  There  is  only  one  cure  for 
the  evils  everywhere  prevalent  in  society,  and 
that  cure  is  religion.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
must  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  Justice,  charity  patience  must  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In 
their  material  dealings  rich  and  poor  must 
be  brothers,  not  foes;  one  must  see  in  the 
other  an  image  of  God,  not  a  tool  for  per- 
sonal   aggrandizement." 


from  its  share  of  wealth  unless  the  right  of 
individual  ownership  to  capital  is  challenged. 
What  you  Socialists  apparently  object  to  is 
not  capital,  but  ownership. 

"If  you  yourselves  possessed  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  political  enonomy  you 
would  not  be  Socialists.  So  far  as  abstrac- 
tion goes,  the  whole  Socialist  position  as  to 
labor  producing  all  value  is  based  upon  a 
pure  abstraction.  Marx  himself  reduces  the 
labor  that  is  supposed  to  create  wealth  to 
terms  of  simple,  unskilled  labor,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  abstraction  and  does  not  ex- 
ist in  reality.  No,  you  Socialists  want  to 
overturn  our  civilization  upon  the  basis  of 
abstraction,  and  your  belief  in  your  own 
scheme  of  things  is  but  one  of  the  many  de- 
lusions that  history  shows  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of   men." 


Life  in 

Socialist 

State 


Father  Bernard  Vaughan« 
S.   J.,   spoke   on   "Socialism 
and  the  State,"  at  St  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  New  York 
City,  on   March   3,   and   the 
picture   of    the   socialistic   state     which      he 
painted     was     graphic  if  not  inviting.       He 
said : 


Told  to 

Study 

Economics 

ism  formed 
Mr.  Dobson 
devote  more 


Edward    Dobson,    recently 
spent    an    evening     at     the 

Brooklyn      Labor      Forum 
answering  questions  on   So- 
cialism. Capital  and  capitol- 
the  main  bone  of  contention  and 
finally  advised  the  Socialists   to 
time  to  the  study  of  economics. 


"It  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  unless  a 
man  virtually  takes  off  his  coat  and  displays 
some  kind  of  physical  activity  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  in- 
dustry. That  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  the 
Socialists,  who  evidently  think  that  machin- 
ery, with  the  aid  of  labor,  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  creation  of  wealth.  They 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
more  vital  element,  namely  capital,  which 
performs  for  industry  what  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  does  for  the  human  body.  Cap- 
ital may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  accum- 
ulated wealth  which  is  invested  in  produc- 
tive enterprises,  providing  a  profit  for  its 
owners  and  wages  for  the  workers.  Capital 
is  thus  entitled  to  its  reward,  performs  a 
necessary   function   and   cannot  be    excluded 


I  can  picture  nothing  more  deadly  dull 
than  life  as  it  might  be  under  a  Socialist 
State.  You  cannot  think  of  ^  it  without 
there  rising  up  before  you  the  vision  of  some 
reformatory,  with  inmates  garbed  in  a  drab 
uniform  and  moving  to  and  fro  in  dull  mon- 
otony. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  play  the  game 
of  chess  with  pawns  only  on  the  board;  and 
it  is  foolish  to  start  a  race  with  a  law  that 
no  one  may  outrun  the  other.  Socialists 
seem  to  forget  that  there  are  no  two  indi- 
viduals alike  and  that  it  takes  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  to  make  a  world.  Every 
man  must  win  his  own  position  in  the  hier- 
archy of  life.  How  would  this  fit  in  with 
Socialism?  Its  philosophers  have  not  as  yet 
produced  even  the  working  drawings  of  the 
State  which  it  is  their  ambition  to  build  up. 
Before  attempting  to  do  so,  let  them  deter- 
mine whether  State  and  municipal  ownership 
on  a  large  scale  have  succeeded  both  polit- 
ically and  economically;  whether  the  State 
owned  railways  of  Europe  arc  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  private  owned  railways 
of   America. 

There  is  one  thing  we  should  keep  in 
mind,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  State  exists 
to  supplement  and  not  to  suppress  private 
initiative.  According  to  the  Catholic  view 
the   State   is   like   the  mother     who     teaches 
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ing  child  to  walk  by   assisting  and 
ng  it  to  do  so,  while  according  to 
Ust  view,  on  the  contrary,  the  State 
the  foolish  grandmother  who  keeps 
ing  child  in  a  baby  carriage,  trundl- 
K>ut  and  giving  it  a  bottle  to  keep 
Thus,   from   a  practical  and   mere 
aint  of  view,  the   Catholic   Church 
on   the  cooperative    commonwealth, 
ted  to  prejudice  the  commonwealth, 
s  private  initiative,  to  check  enter- 
undermine  human  character. 
:lusion    let  me  say  that  the  State's 
most  important  duty  is  that  of  not 
not    obstructing,    not    taking    over 
all  income  producing  property,  not 
I   the    rights,    activities,    labor    and 
I  its   citizens.    It   should    remember 
set  up   for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
nd   to   promote   the   well   being   of 
;  community;  to  supply  its  deficien- 
to  assist  its  many  weaknesses.    It  is 
and  not  the  State  matters,  it  is  the 
not  the  state  that  is  endowed  with 
soul;   it  is   the  man  and  not  the 
t  is    called  to  an  eternal  destiny. 


"Modern       science.       not 
modern  Socialism,  will  erad- 
icate the  great  evils  of  the 
U  day,"      declares     Professor 

Warren  Florer  of  the  Uni- 
*  Michigan,  in  an  address  recently 
in  Jackson.  Mich.    He  said : 

one  reads  of  the  awful  conditions 
n  society  he  is  inclined  to  believe 
f  the  world  is  in  si^ht,  but  to  charge 
le  evils  to  capitalists  is  a  serious 
bey  should  be  charged  in  part  to 
:ement  and  ignorance  of  the  people 
s. 

discovered  the  means  to  eradicate 
Was  it  Karl  Marx  or  a  scientist  in 
atory?  The  man  who  discovered 
fly  was  a  great  enemy  to  mankind, 
bed  more  than  any  Socialist.  It  is 
t  Socialists  advocate  the  extension 
n  science,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
irovements  would  have  been  intro- 
sn  if  the  United  States  had  never 
Karl  Marx. 

ear  of  the  stupidity,  wastefulness 
ny  of  the  rich,  till  men  turn  to  dyn- 
stroying  propert>'  and  blotting  out 
^es.  If  capitalists  are  wasteful,  that 
fument  against  capitalism.  The  So- 
old   forth  on    ape  dinners  and  mo- 


tor cars.  We  need  not  worry  much  ab 
these  ape  dimiers.  The  idle  rich  won't  1: 
the  apes  very  much  and  the  money  is  * 
tributed  among  the  working  classes.  It 
true  that  the  money  is  wasted  by  the  i 
but  I  wonder  if  the  waste  is  of  greater  i 
portion  than  the  waste  among  ue  laboi 
classes.  I  believe  there  is  more  suffer 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  cheap  whis 
by  the  father  of  little  children  than  then 
by  the  food  consumed  by  the  ape  or 
apers  of  the  ape. 

"Do  not  be    deceived  by  the  Socialist 
tacks  on   the  private   property  of  the   r 
Their  plan  includes   likewise  the  home   ; 
garden  and  the  farm.    They  say  they  will 
destroy  the  home,  but  they  want  your  ho 
Socialism  means  no  private  property." 


Ireland 
Wants  No 
Sodalism 


Rev.        Morgan 
Sheedy,   of     Altoona,   ! 
made     his      St.      Patrii 
Day  address  an     oppoi 
nity    to     express     him: 
very   definitely  as   a   thorough   opponent 
Socialism.    He    said    that    while    no   com 
in  the  world     suffered     so  much     from 
monopoly    of     landlordism     as    did    Ireh 
there  was  no  country  in  which  there    is 
Socialism.    He  continued: 

The   Socialism   of  Henry  George  and 
doctrine   of   "the   land    for   the   people" 
assiduously  preached  there,  and  taken  up 
the  most  popular  and  honest  leader    of 
people,  the  late  Michael  Davitt.  When    la 
lordism  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliam 
did   the   Irish   people  take  to  the    Sociali 
idea   of   holding   the   nation's   land    in    o 
mon?    Nothing  of  the     kind;     every      I; 
farmer   was     rushing  to   purchase     his   ( 
farm,   to  own   his  own   home  and  piece 
ground.    And  so  with  the  Irish  workingr 
today:  he  wants  his  own  cottage  and  acre 
ground    and    scouts   the  very   idea   of   a 
operative  commonwealth. 

He  knows  where  his  true  interests  lie 
acts  accordingly.    He  is  not    looking  for 
Socialists'   paradise.    Some   people   think 
Irishman  is  a  dreamer;  on  the  contrary,  £ 
thing  but  that;  he  is  a  practical  fellow,  q 
gifted  with  intelligence  and  a  large  fund 
hard,   common    sense.    That's   why     he 
have  nothing  to   do  with  Socialism. 
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Private  Ownership,  By  Rev.  J.  Kelleher.  that  are  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.;  New  York:  private  ownership  with  which  the  book 
Benziger  Bros.  deals. 


Investigators  of  Socialism  and  students  of 
social  reform  problems  will  find  this  book 
of  inestimable  value.  In  the  first  place  its  at- 
titude toward  present-day  conditions  is  en- 
tirely sane.  It  admits  that  radical  political 
thought,  as  presented  in  Socialism  and  An- 
archy, represents  the  most  vital  question  of 
the  day,  yet  the  author  has  a  sufficiently 
clear  view  of  the  situation  to  see  that  the 
success  of  these  forms  of  agitation  is  due, 
"not  to  any  virtues  in  the  systems  them- 
selves, but  solely  to  the  rottenness  of  the 
order  against  which  they  are  protesting. 
They  excite  sympathy,  and  win  honorable  al- 
legiance by  concentrating  attention  on  the 
lurid  picture  of  society  which  they  promise 
to    transform." 

That  there  is  sore  need  for  such  a  trans- 
formation, is  not  denied  by  the  author.  "The 
most  confirmed  optimist  can  scarcely  look 
with  complacency  on  the  present  condition  of 
social  life  in  these  countries,"  he  says.  "It 
is  not  merely  that  poverty  abounds,  and  that 
suffering  and  squalor  shock  the  senses 
wherever  one  turns.  All  that  is  bad  enough, 
but  nothing  new ;  perhaps  in  the  past  it  was 
even  worse.  But  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
oppression  now  appearing  among  the  masses, 
wider  and  more  deep-seated  than  was  ever 
known   before." 

While  Father  Kelleher  believes  that  the 
situation  is  one  that  must  be  remedied,  he 
does  not  admit  that  it  is  desperate  enough 
to  require  the  desperate  social  remedies  pro- 
posed by  the  radicals,  and  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  his  theory,  he  presents  a  practically 
unanswerable  array  of  arguments  aeamsi 
the  economic  features  of  Socialism,  for.  as 
its  tit'e  implies,  it  is  the  features  of  Socialism 


While  deploring  the  socialistic  propaganda, 
therefore,     and     condemning      the     Marxist 
theories  regarding  private  property,  the  auth- 
or allows  no  opportunity  to  escape  to  urge  a 
clear    recognition    of     the    necessity    of    the 
most  definite  and   concerted   efforts   toward 
social  reform.    As  to  what  is  to  be  our  at- 
titude   toward    so-called     "Socialist"    reform, 
he  says:  "wherever  it  is  simply  reform  it  is 
not  only  harmless  but  praiseworthy  and  de- 
serving of    our  support;  wherever  it  is  So- 
cialist it  is  noxious,  and  more  subtly  danger- 
ous than  the  most  uncompromising  Marxian 
Socialism,      and    while    particular    measures 
may  be  merely  reforms,  as  a  movement  with 
special  principles  of  its  own  it  is  Socialist*' 

In  other  words.  Father  Kelleher's  solution 
of  the  social  problem  rests  upon  reform  on 
individualist  lines.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, the  "question  of  right  has  to  be  con- 
stantly insisted  on.  If  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized all  will  be  well.  If  not,  if  political 
parties  continue  to  be  affected  by  class 
prejudices  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  ...  there  is  no  hope  of  redress  for 
the  injustices  suffered  by  the  poor,  until 
they  themselves  learn  to  turn  to  advantage 
the  political  power  they  already  possess  but 
do  not  know  how  to  wield  ....  The  economic 
difficulty  is  more  serious  ....  Although 
sufferings  cannot  be  altogether  prevented 
they  can  be  in  great  part  mitigated.  Poverty 
and  hardships  are  natural,  destitution  and 
squalor  are  not.  It  is  not  for  what  is  in* 
evitable  that  a  remedy  is  now  sought,  but 
for  what  is  the  result  of  injustice  .  .  ^^ 
IS  not  inevitable  that  the  goods  of  the  earth 
should  be  absolutely  reserved  for  the  ad- 
vantage <»f  A  small  minority,  and  that  multi- 
tudes  should  be  denied  even  the  right  to  an 
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lity  of  providing  for  themselves  a 
»f  reasonable  living.  That  is  unjust, 
t  is  what  society,  if  it  is  to  be  ac- 
of  injustice  towards  these  suffering 
es,  must  strive  to   put  an  end  to." 

igh  Father  Kelleher  states  that  he 
irely  touched  on  a  few  typical  meas- 
reform/'  his  work  has  a  real  value 
that  of  suggesting  Hnes  on  which 
rk  of  social  reformation  should  pro- 
r  he  has  devoted  much  space  to  the 
2  of  the  economic  fallacies — especial- 
I  of  Collectivism — that  are  now  gain- 
1  headway  in  America  and  Europe. 

WW  and  the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  By 
C.  Vedder.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
Zo.    $1.50  net. 

mthor  professes  that  his  book   is  an 
to   show   that   Christ   wished   to    re- 
5    society    by    reforming   the    individ- 
idea  that    is    directly    contrary     to 
ichings   of      Socialism — but     there    is 
ch  in    the  volume  that  will  make  it 
i    to    Socialists    for    propaganda    pur- 
It  may  be  admitted  that    the    author 
:  grasped   the  basic  principles  of   the 
t  philosophy.     "Socialism    and   Chris- 
he    says,   "are     not  alternatives   be- 
vhich   one  must  choose,  still  less  an- 
s  of   which    if   we  love  the   one   we 
te  the  other,  but  allies  since  they  have 
le  essential  ethics  and  seek  the   same 
They    can   mutually   do     each   other 
3r  it  is  doubtless   true  that  Christian- 
Id  be  better  for  being  socialized,  and 
rtain  that  Socialism  greatly  needs  to 
itualized." 

ourse,  with  the  hide-bound  Marxist, 
or  Vedder  will   find  little    favor,   for 

lilty  of  making  some  very  terse  state- 

egarding  the  High  Priest  of  orthodox 

m.    "It  is  time  that  somebody  punct- 

iis  swollen  German  wind-bag   (Marx) 

uced  it  to  its  proper  proportions,"  he 

one  occasion,  and  on  another  he  as- 

at    the  entire  Marxian  system  is  "as 

antial     as     moonshine,"     yet,     on  the 

he  volume  will   tend  to  promote   So- 

rather  than  retard  its  growth,  largely 


owing  to  the  fact  that  the  author  pret< 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi 
Socialism  that  he  does  not  possess. 
Christian  and  the  Socialist  may  agn 
there  are  abuses  today  that  must  be  rei 
but  to  hold  this  opinion  does  not  ipst 
make  one  a  Socialist.  Socialism  has  i 
system  of  economics  and  ethics.  It  p 
a  doctrine  under  the  name  of  Econon 
terminism  that  can  never  be  harmonize 
the  ideals  of  Christianity  tmless,  as 
suggests,  Socialism  should  first  be  "c 
lated."  Thus,  its  aims  must  be  distini 
from  the  philosophy  upon  which  it  is 
as  there  is  a  world  of  difference  betw 
"immediate  demands"  and  its  first 
ciples.  These  are  facts  that  Professo 
der  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered. 

The  Revolutionary  Function  of  the  1 
Church.  By  Rev.  John  Hajmes  Holme 
York:      G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  Professo 
der's  attitude  toward  Socialism,  h< 
Mr.  Holmes  shows  no  disposition  to 
Marxian  theories,  like  Economic  Deten 
He  frankly  admits  the  belief  that  sin  ii 
in  its  nature;  that  we  are  the  products 
environments,  and  that  to  understand 
the  ailments  of  the  individual  body,  w 
diagnose  the  body  politic  and  surgica 
move  whatever  is  rotten  in  its  conditio 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  '. 
expressing  these  sentiments.  As  the 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Mesj 
New  York  City,  his  position  as  a  rad 
politics  and  economics  as  well  as  in  rel 
has  long  been  well-defined.  Hence,  1 
sumption  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  ii 
attained  through  labor  legislation  and 
reform  measures,  and  that  man  is  toe 
moral  as  society  permits  him  to  be"  z 
bad  as  society  forces  him  to  be," 
familiar  ring  as  coming  from  his  lips. 

The  conclusion  that  the  author  rea 
that  "the  social  factor  is  the  essential 
in  the  problem  of  individual  redemptioi 
this  unsolved,  nothing  else  will  for  a 
moment    avail.    With   this  conquered. 
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thing  else  is  easy."  In  a  word,  this  is  a  book 
that  Socialists  will  hail  with  delight  as  an- 
other attempt  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
Religion  and  Socialism. 

Can  a  Christian  Be  a  Socialist^  By  Rev. 
B.  C.  Van  Den  Borne.  The  Advocate  Press, 
Little  Chute,  Wis.     5  cents. 

The  readers  of  The  Common  Cause  who 
are  in  search  of  a  tract  to  be  used  to  offset 
the  arguments  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
harmonize  Christianity  and  Socialism  should 
secure  a  copy  of  this  small  pamphlet.  Al- 
though containing  but  31  pages,  the  subject  is 
covered  so  comprehensively  as  to  give  a  very 
clear  view  of  the  real  position  of  Socialism 
in  its  relations  to  religious  thought.  To  quote : 

"*Can  a  Christian  be  a  Socialist?'  was  the 
question  put  to  the  English  Socialist  paper, 
Justice.  The  paper  answered:  *If  they  (the 
Christians)  did  practice  their  religion,  they 
would  certainly  not  be  Socialists.  So  you  see, 
I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  work  with  a 
Christian  if  he  does  not  practice  it.  And,  if 
he  does  not  practice  it,  he  is  no  Christian;  but 
if  he  does  practice  it,  he  is  no  Socialist.  To 
sum  up,  I  say  emphatically  that  a  really  con- 
sistent Christian  cannot  in  the  light  of  Jesus* 
teaching  be  a  Socialist.'  (Justice,  Nov.  3, 
1906.) 

"Take  an  object  lesson.  Watch  those 
around  you  who  are  Socialists ;  inquire  wheth- 
er they  practice  their  religion.  You  will  find 
that  the  more  they  are  truly  Socialists,  the 
less  they  are  Christians ;  the  less  they  care  for 
their  religious  duties.  I  speak  here  of  true 
Socialists,  for  there  are  many  who  call  them- 
selves Socialists  who  do  not  know  what  So- 
cialism is,  what  it  stands  for.  For  the  latter 
I  have  but  pity,  and  sincerely  hope  that,  for 
their  own  benefit,  they  will  realize  that  So- 
cialism disavows  religion,  even  wants  to  des- 
troy religion ;  that  Socialism  denies  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul ;  that  it  even 
denies  God;  that  Socialism  and  Christianity 
cannot  go  together:  that  a  true  Christian  can- 
vnt  be  a  tnie  Socialist." 


Socialism.  By  W.  H.  Mallock,  New  York: 
The  Social  Reform  Press.    25  cents. 

This  little  volume,  bound  in  paper,  is  one 
that  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  So- 
cialism, for  it  contains  the  six  lectures  which 
the  author  delivered  at  several  of  the  largest 
American  universities  in  1907.  As  is  well 
known,  Mr.  Mallock's  grasp  upon  some 
phases  of  the  Socialist  question  can  not  be 
surpassed.  His  knowledge  of  Marx  and  the 
later  Socialist  authorities  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  best-read  Socialists  themselves,  and  his 
ability  to  puncture  their  arguments  and  expose 
their  fallacies  makes  the  book  one  full  of 
meat  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  meet  the 
Marxian  propagandists  face  to  face.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  following  page  121 : 

"The  cost  of  production,  and  consequently 
the  lowest  price  at  which  the  copies  (of  a 
book)  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  or  without  loss, 
is  no  doubt  determined  by  the  cost  of  the 
labor  of  the  compositors;  but  whether  ten 
thousand  persons,  or  five  thousand,  or  only 
five,  will  be  willing  to  pay  this  price,  depends 
not  on  the  compositors,  but  on  the  author, 
who  according  to  his  genius  or  merely  some 
peculiar  knack,  hits  or  fails  to  hit  the  taste  of 
the  purchasing  public.  If  the  book  is  priced 
at  a  dollar,  and  the  public  will  buy  the  whole 
ten  thousand  copies,  the  commercial  value  of 
the  edition  will  be  ten  thousand  dollars.  If  the 
public  provide  five  purchasers  only,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  edition  will  be  five  dol- 
lars only,  plus  what  the  rest  of  the  edition 
can  be  sold  for  as  so  much  dirtied  paper.  And 
what  determines  whether  the  edition  shall 
commercially  have  a  value  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  or  five,  depends,  as  any  child  can  see, 
not  on  the  labor  of  the  compositors  but  on 
the  directing  mind  of  the  author. 

What  is  Socialism.  This  work,  by  Hon. 
James  Boyle,  whose  article.  "The  Scope  of 
Socialism."  appears  in  this  number  of  The 
Common  Cause,  has  been  announced  to  ap- 
pear in  April.  It  is  published  by  The  Shakes- 
peare Press:  price.  $1.50  net. 
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.  ANNOUNCEMENT 

HE  COMMON  CAUSE   FOR  JUNE 


AT  THE  SOCIALIST  CONVENTION 

The  Socialist  party  convention,  to  be  held  this  month,  promises  to  be  an  historic 
ent  in  shaping  the  trend  of  the  Socialist  Movement  in  the  United  States.  To-day 
e  party  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  For  several  years  the  various  factions 
ve  been  drawing  further  and  further  apart — the  radicals  becoming  more  radical 
d  the  conservatives  more  conservative.  What  is  to  come  out  of  the  melting  pot 
ter  the  grand  mix-up  of  all  factions  at  Indianapolis  is  a  matter  in  which  every 
od  citizen  is  vitally  interested. 

While  the  June  number  of  The  Common  Cause  goes  to  press  too  early  to  permit 
e  publication  of  anjrthing  like  a  complete  report  of  the  proceedings,  we  have  ar- 
nged  that  Mr.  H.  S.  Randolph  shall  tell  us  about  the  convention,  and  our  readers 
ay  feel  certain  that  no  matter  that  is  of  real  importance  to  them  will  escape  his 
iservation.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  Socialist  National  Convention  has  done, 
ere  fore — and  what  effect  its  actions  may  be  expected  to  have  upon  the  socialistic 
opaganda — read  Mr.  Randolph's  article  in  the  June  number  of  The  Common  Cause. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  SOCIALISM 

The  Socialist  orator— especially  the  kind  of  speaker  who  talks  from  the  soap- 
X — is  aC  his  best  when  he  is  able  to  back  up  his  assertions  with  a  mass  of  statis- 
:s.  He  has  learned  by  experience  that  an  appeal  to  figures  is  not  easily  answered, 
he  resorts  to  this  method  of  perplexing  his  hearers  at  every  possible  occasion.  In 
e  June  number,  The  Common  Cause  will  be^n  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
tides  in  which  the  economics  of  Socialism  will  be  thoroughly  treated  by  a  man 
^10  has  devoted  years  to  a  study  of  this  side  of  Socialist  question.  The  first 
tide  will  be  entitled. 

WAGES,  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

id  will  contain  just  the  kind  of  information  that  is  needed  to  refute  the  fallacious 
sertions  of  the  Socialist  writer  and  speaker.  Each  subject  will  be  treated  separ- 
ely — an  article  in  itself — while  the  several  articles  will  cover  the  entire  field  of 
onomics  as  it  never  has  been  covered  before.  No  person  who  is  interested  in 
Dcialism  can  afford  to  miss  this  series. 

THE  NEW  SEX  PHILOSOPHY 

"Affinity"  and  "soul-mate"  are  terms  that  have  come  prominently  to  the  front 
ithin  recent  years,  and  such  ideals  present  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  in 
rtain  quarters  at  least,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  more  laxity  in  the  rela- 
ys of  the  sexes.  That  the  philosophy  of  Socialism  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
ndition  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  Socialism  as- 
rt  that  the  adoption  of  the  Marxist  ideal  is  to  bring  about  a  full  freedom  of  mar- 
ige  that  will  provide  ample  room  for  the  "soul-mate"  and  the  "affinity."  Several 
aders  of  The  Common  Cause  have  asked  us  if  this  ig  true.  If  it  is,  they  want  to 
?  able  to  prove  the  fact  by  more  conclusive  evidence  than  the  mere  "say-so"  of  a 
w  Socialist  authorities.  All  these  questions  will  be  answered  in  this  article — THE 
I'^AV  SEX  PHILOSOPHY — where  the  problem  has  been  treated  from  the  basic 
"inciplcs  of   Socialism. 

These  are  some  of  the    reasons  why  you  will  want 
to  read  the  June  number    of 
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**  There  is  no  need^  no  excuse  for  Socialism,    But  there  is  sore  need  of 
Social  Reform.^^ — Kane. 
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The  I.  W.  W. 


By  H.  S.  Randolph 

A  new  factor  is  at  work  in  American  industrial  affairs.  Out  of  the  West 
an  organisation  has  come  that  threatens  to  overthrow  aU  national  institutions. 
There  have  been  associations  of  labor  before,  but  never  one  like  this.  Never 
before  have  we  been  called  upon  to  solve  a  problem  that  frankly  defied  solution. 
Never  before  have  we  been  brought  face  to  face  zvith  a  proposition  so  openly 
revolutionary  that  nothing  less  than  the  complete  surrender  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  ownership  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  can  satisfy  its 
demands.  Yet,  this  is  the  condition  that  confronts  America  to-day.  This  is 
the  issue  that  has  been  raised  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  The 
insistence  is  not  upon  a  just  reward  to  labor  but  the  complete  possession  of  all 
the  machinery  of  production.    It  is  war — war  to  the  death! — The  Editors. 


THE  strike  of  the  textile  workers* at 
•Lawrence,  Mass.,  will  be  remem- 
bered for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  for 
the  fact  that  it  afforded  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  an  opportunity  to 
bring  its  propaganda  prominently  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Not 
that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
IS  a  new  organization.  Its  history  began 
in  1905,  when  a  company  of  the  more 
radical  labor  leaders  assembled  in  Qii- 
cago  to  form  an  alliance  that  should 
stand  for  something  more  than  the  mere 
protection  of  the  worker — that  should, 
in  fact,  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
wage  system  by  bringing  about  the  so- 
cialization of  all  industries. 


Since  1905,  the  name  of  this  organi- 
zation, or  the  abbreviation  of  I.  W.  W., 
by  which  it  has  come  to  be  more  famil- 
iarly known,  has  appeared  with  more 
or  less  frequency  in  the  daily  press. 
Just  what  the  name  implied,  however — 
just  what  the  society  stood  for — was  a 
matter  to  which  the  average  American 
citizen  gave  but  little  thought.  Indeed, 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World  was  little 
more  than  a  rival  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  instituted  along 
slightly  different  lines,  perhaps,  and  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  a  different  class  of 
workers,  but  in  reality  possessing  a  simi- 
lar purpose.    It  was  the  Lawrence  strike 
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that  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
fact  that  the  nation  stood  face  to  face 
with  an  organization  that  bore  not  the 
smallest  resemblence  to  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  operating  upon 
a  plan  the  success  of  which  depended 
upon  the  overthrow  of  all  American  in- 
stitutions and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
social  system. 

A.F.of  L.  vs.  I.  W,  W. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
a  patriotic  organization,  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  is  frankly  the  ex- 
ponent of  anti-patriotism.  The  A.  F.  of 
L.  respects  the  American  flag  and  sup- 
ports the  militia;  the  I.  W.  W.  substi- 
tutes the  red  flag  of  revolt  for  the  stars 
and  stripes  and  holds  up  to  opprcArium 
all  who  affiliate  with  military  organiza- 
tions. The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  sought  to 
harmonize  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor,  its  only  demands  being  that  the 
worker  shall  be  justly  treated  and  that 
he  shall  receive  a  **fair  day*s  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work/'  but  the  I.  W.  W.  in- 
sists that  capital  and  labor  can  have  no 
mutual  interests  and  that  the  bitter  an- 
tagonism existing  between  them  must 
continue  until  labor  has  driven  capital 
from  the  field  and  has  seized  all  the 
machinery  of  production.  In  a  few 
words,  whereas  the  A.  F.  of  L.  repre- 
sents a  constructive  movement  that 
stands  for  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
the  I.  W.  W.  is  admittedly  a  destruc- 
tive agency,  content  with  nothing  short 
of  actual  revolution. 

That  I  have  npt  taken  too  serious  a 
view  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  the 
editor  of  The  Survey  in  the  April  num- 
ber: 


On  all  sides  people  are  asking:  Is  this 
a  new  thing  in  the  industrial  world, 
which  from  now  on  must  be  taken  into 
account?  Are  we  to  see  another  seri- 
ous, perhaps  successful,  attempt  to  or- 
ganize labor  by  whole  industrial  groups 
instead  of  by  trades?  Are  we  to  expect 
that  instead  of  playing  the  game  respect- 
ably, or  else  frankly  breaking  out  into 
lawless  riot  which  we  know  well  enough 
how  to  deal  with,  the  laborers  are  to 
listen  to  a  subtle  anarchistic  philosophy 
which  challenges  the  fundamental  idea 
of  law  and  order,  inculcating  such 
strange  doctrines  as  those  of  **  direct 
action,"  "sabotage,"  "syndicalism,"  **thc 
general  strike,"  and  ** violence"?  Yes, 
frankly,  we  think  such  an  attempt  to 
create  *'one  big  union,"  rather  than 
many  local  trade  unions,  is  in  progress. 

New  Forms  ef  Violence, 

We  think  that  our  whole  current  moral- 
ity as  to  the  sacredness  of  property  and 
even  of  life  is  involved  in  it  We  think 
that  eloquent  appeals  to  the  solidarity  of 
"labor"  as  having  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  society  will  be 
made  in  the  name  of  this  new  movement, 
and  that  the  ideas  of  this  revolutionary 
socialism  are  likely  to  be  proclaimed  with 
increasing  boldness  and  vigor.  The  "vio- 
lence" which  is  the  corner  stone  of  this 
doctrine  may  not  take  the  form  of  dyna- 
miting. Changing  a  bill  of  lading  or 
neglecting  to  oil  a  machine  or  misplacing 
a  switch  have  been  its  more  favorable 
forms  in  Europe,  and  the  **  general 
strike," — undertaken  not  to  secure  the 
redress  of  some  specific  grievance,  or  an 
increased  share  in  some  increasing  pro- 
duct, but  rather  as  one  more  skirmish 
which,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  will 
inevitably  bring  nearer  the  decisive  bat- 
tle in  which  the  existing  industrial  order 
is  to  be  overthrown — this  general  strike 
may  be  regarded  as  its  most  complete  ex- 
pression in  action.  We  shall  hear  more 
of  the  general  strike,  and  of  the  theory 
of  violence  on  which  it  is  based. 
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ecessary  to  play  the  role  of 
alist  to  realize  that  the  In- 
kers of  the  World  is  by  far 
ious  menace  that  the  pres- 
society  has  had  to  face.  It 
ilish  the  wage  system — not 
ics — not  through  the  ballot 


organizations.  The  latter  reo^nize  t 
rights  of  the  employer.  They  resp< 
the  existing  social  system  and  are  co 
tent  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  ov 
place  in  it,  but,  as  a  writer  in  The  Nt 
York  Times  recently  asserted,  "the 
W.  W,  declares  war  on  capital — war 


■■  Df r«c(  Aetioni»t»  "  at  Garfield.  N.  J. 


)gressive  methods  of  educa- 
the  extremely  simple  pro- 
:ing  the  capitalist  out  of  tlic 
;ld  by  a  series  of  successive 
■  an  increased  share  of  the 
s  here — ^at  the  first  expres- 
nite  principles — that  the  I. 
3  company  with  the  Ameri- 
on  of  Labor  and  other  labor 


the  death.     It  intends  to  tear  down  tl 
whole   social     structure     and    build 
anew. ' ' 

To  understand  the  exact  position 
the  I.  W.  W.   toward  the  existing  s 
cial  system  one  need  but  read  the  pr 
amble  to  the  constitution  of  the  orgai 
?;atinn,  a  document  said  to    have    be 
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largely  the  work  of  Thomas  J.  iiu^^vii), 
an  ex-priest:  Here  war  is  declared  in 
no  uncertain  terms: 

"The  working  class  and  the  employing 
class  have  nothing  in  common.  There 
can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and 
want  are  found  among  millions  of  work- 
ing people,  and  the  few  who  make  up  the 
employing  class  have  all  the  good  things 
of  life. 


An  Inevitable  IV ar fare. 

"Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle 
must  go  on  until  all  the  toilers  come  to- 
gether on  the  political  as  well  as  on  the 
industrial  field,  and  take  and  hold  that 
which  they  produce  by  their  labor 
through  an  economic  organization  of  the 
working  class,  without  affiliation  with 
any  political  party. 

''We  find  that  the  centering  of  the 
management  of  industries  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  makes  the  trades  unions  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  ever  growing  power 
of  the  employing  class.  The  trades  un- 
ions foster  a  state  of  affairs  which  al- 
lows one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted 
against  another  set  of  workers  in  the 
same  industry,  thereby  helping  defeat 
one  another  in  wage  wars.  Moreover, 
the  trades  unions  aid  the  employing 
class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  working  class  have  interests 
in  common  with  their  employers. 

"  Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  *  A 
fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,' 
we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revo- 
lutionary watchword,  'Abolition  of  the 
wage  system.' 

"It  IS  the  historic  mission  of  the  work- 
ing class  to  do  away  with  capitalism. 
The  army  of  production  must  be  organ- 
ized, not  only  for  the  everyday  stnie^.s^le 
with  capitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on  pro- 
duction when  capitalism  shall  have  been 
overthrown.  By  organizing  industrially 
we  are  forming  the  stnicture  of  the  new 
society  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 

"Knowing,  therefore,  that  such  an  or- 
ganization is  absolutely  necessary  for  our 


ciuancipation,  we  unite  under  the   fol- 
lowing constitution." 

Impossible  as  the  I.  W.  W.  scheme 
may  seem  at  first  thought,  its  dangerous 
qualities  begin  to  make  themselves  felt 
the  more  carefully  the  plan  is  examined. 
Certainly  all  that  is  needed  is  enough 
men  of  one  mind,  and  the  project  be- 
comes thoroughly  practical.  The.  imprac- 
ticability of  the  movement  depends  upon 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  in  the  heart  of  the 
worker.  He  does  not  have  to  be  told 
that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  wages 
cannot  go — ^that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
profit  must  cease  for  the  employer — and 
the  sensible  American  woricer  may  be 
depended  upon  to  oppose  any  propaganda 
that  tends  to  produce  industrial  chaos. 
That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  gen- 
eral an  opinion  among  labor  leaders  tbat 
"Big  Bill"  Haywood  is  not  justified  in 
counting  upon  the  working  classes  to  aid 
him  in  bringing  about  the  social  revolu- 
tion. 

An  Appeal  to  Ignorance. 

At  present,  however,  Haywood's  ap- 
peal is  not  to  the  safe  and  sane  Ameri- 
can worker    but    to  the    previously-un- 
organized laborer  who  has  been  in  this 
country  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
and  who  knows  little  of    the  spirit    of 
American  institutions.  To  him  the  prom- 
ise of  constantly  increasing  pay  is  most 
enticing,  for,  in  most  cases,  he  needs  it 
sorely.    Unfortunately,  he  does  not  see 
the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  promises 
that  each  "raise"  shall    be    duplicated 
again  and  again.    He  is  too  ignorant  of 
economic  conditions  to  realize  into  what 
a  chaotic  state  a  continuance  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  policy  would  bring  the  country, 
an  I  it  is  this  inability  to  realize  to  what 
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"  Big   Bin  "  Haywood   and   Loiorencc   Strikers 


i  his  efforts  are  tending  toward 
rial  restriction,  that  the  grea,  dan- 

lat  Haywood  and  his  associates  in 
W.  W.  see  is  a  different  matter, 
ood  knows  that  he  is  a  revolution- 
iiat  he  is  the  inciter  to  revolt.  He 


takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is, 
expresses  it,  an  "undesirable  cit 
When  Ghent  and  Hillquit  and  the 
conservative  Socialists  plead  for 
ful  methods,  he  laughs  at  them, 
conservative  "locals"  demand  that 
expelled  from  the  party,  he  laughs 
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more  heartily.  As  Thompson  said :  *  *  De- 
nunciation is  wasted  on  such  a  man;  it 
might  as  well  have  been  addressed  by 
horrified  citizens  to  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre.'* 

And,  what  is  this  plan  upon  which  the 
I.  W.  W.  depends  for  the  success  of  its 
undertaking?  It  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
first  throws  down  the  gauntlet  by  de- 
manding an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in 
wages.  If  the  increase  is  not  forth- 
coming, a  strike  is  called.  If  the  strike 
is  won,  the  workers  wait  long  enough  to 
recuperate  after  their  losses,  when  an- 
other demand  for  a  15  per  cent,  increase 
is  made,  and  so,  step  by  step,  the  wage 
scale  is  to  be  forced  up  until  the  em- 
ployer is  driven  from  the  field  and  the 
machinery  of  production  reverts  to  the 
new  ruler  of  the  industrial  world — the 
worker. 

Difficulties  in  the  Way. 

Of  course,  such  a  plan  can  not  be  fully 
carried  out  today.  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  stands  in 
the  way.  Where  it  is  strongly  organ- 
ized, the  revolutionary  I.  W.  W.  can 
make  little  headway.  Then,  too,  at  the 
present  time,  the  I.  W.  W.  is  not  suffic- 
iently strong  in  its  own  fields  to  put  such 
a  program  into  execution.  Yet  the  work 
of  enlisting  the  workers  is  going  on 
steadily,  and  without  regard  to  race  or 
craft  distinctions.  No  sooner  was  the 
Lawrence  strike  settled  than  the  leaders 
turned  their  attention  to  other  parts  of 
New  England.  Organizers  also  appeared 
in  the  textile-mill  sections  of  New  Jersey, 
and  revolt  was  incited  in  various  parts 
of  New  York.  And,  from  one  section 
of  the  countrv  to  the  other  "Bic:  Bill'' 
Haywood  sped,  making  his  promises  of 
''more  pay"  and  predicting    the    early 


dawn  of  the  day  when  the  worker  should 
"come  into  his  own"  by  taking  from 
capital  all  its  machinery  of  production. 

At  the  present  time,  the  I.  W.  W.  is 
divided  into  two  bodies,  one  working 
against  the  other.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  distinction  between  the  two 
branches  is  largely  a  difference  in  meth- 
ods. So  far  as  final  results  are  con- 
cerned, both  have  the  same  purpose- 
both  are  bent  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
wage  system  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
existing  institutions. 

Of  the  two  factions,  the  Chicago 
branch,  which  Haywood  represents,  is 
the  more  incendiary  in  its  methods.  The 
Detroit  branch,  which  is  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  Socialist  Labor  party — as 
opposed  to  the  numerically  larger  Social- 
ist party — ^urges  the  workers  to  "unite 
upon  the  political  as  well  as  the  industrial 
field,"  and  professes  to  despise  the  an- 
archistic or  violent  methods  to  which  the 
"Direct  Action"  Chicago  branch  seems 
so  ready  to  resort. 

Where  Both  Agree. 

Naturally,  in  view  of  the  difference  in 
purposes  of  the  two  organizations,  both 
branches  of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  as  one  in 
their  opposition  to  trade  unionism.  In 
this  they  express  the  policy  of  the  French 
syndicalists,  who  are  also  opposed  to  any 
compromise  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, who  despise  the  "trade  agree- 
ment" because  it  recogtiizes  that  the 
employer  has  rights  that  the  employee 
is  bound  to  respect,  and  who  never 
acknowledge  defeat. 

In  this  country  the  term  "sabotage*' 
has  an  unfamiliar  sound,  but  if  the  L 
W.  W. — especially  that  branch  repre- 
sented by  the  Haywood  crowd — has  it^ 
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EHzabtth  GurUy  F}ynn 
Promlocot  lo  I-  If.  W.attalrt 

way,  we  shall  soon  learn  by  sad  ex- 
perience how  much  of  the  destructive 
force  is  embodied  in  this  word.  The 
term  itself  is  derived  from  the  French 
"sabot,"  and  is  said  to  have  first  found 
its  use  in  this  connection  from  the  fact 
that  a  French  workman,  angered  at  his 
employer  because  of  the  failure  of  a 
strike,  removed  his  wooden  shoe  and 
hurled  it  into  a  piece  of  machinery,  in- 
stantly wrecking  it. 

In  brief,  therefore,  "sabotage"  means 
any  act  of  lawlessness  that  strikes  at  the 
pocket  of  the  employer.  It  may  mean 
wrecking  machinery  or  anything  else 
that  tends  to  decrease  the  output,  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  business.  Where  such  means  of  re- 
venge are  resorted  to — where  the  men 
"strike  on  the  job,"  as  the  French  syn- 
dicalists express  it — the  loss  to  the  em- 
ployer may  be  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  had  be  submitted  to  the  orig- 


inal conditions  demanded  by  the  v 

The  "general  strike"  is  also  a  f; 
ite  weapon  of  the  syndicalist, 
already  we  have  had  warnings  tha 
I,  W.  W.  proposes  to  adopt  su 
measure  at  the  first  opportunity.  ' 
have  only  to  quit  work,"  they  say,  ' 
the  whole  machinery  of  capitalism 
be  at  a  standstill.  If  a  portion  o 
strike,  all  suffer,  but  if  all  were  to 
leather,  the  helplessness  of  capit: 
would  instantly  be  disclosed." 

Haywood's  Absurd  Position. 

In  a  writing  of  this  phase  of  the  ] 
ent  industrial  condition,  John  Gra 
Brooks  said  {Survey,  April,  1912) : 

"I  asked  a  speaker  in  San  Fran' 
if  he  meant  to  tell  us  that  the  gei 
mass  of  the  workers  was  now  prep 
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ai  any  moment  to  step  in  and  manage 
the  business  world — finance,  transporta- 
tion, factories,  and  all  the  rest? 

.  **He  answered,  *Yes,  we  are  doing 
the  real  work  now,  only  we  get  one- 
seventh  of  what  we  produce.  We  pro- 
pose to  have  seven-sevenths.' 

"This  assumption  that  labor  is  now 
equipped  to  take  over  the  management 
of  our  industrial  system  reveals  the 
essential  insanity  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  as  it 
now  expresses  itself  in  the  United  States. 
'Paralysis'  is  the  fitting  word  for  it, 
but  the  disease  would  include  the  labor- 
ers first  of  all.  They  do  not  even  trust 
to  the  more  disciplined  part  of  labor, 
but  include  all  the  entire  unweeded  mass 
— tramp  and  all.  W.  D.  Haywood  of 
Cripple  Creek  fame  is  very  busy  with 
this  propaganda.  He  has  much  to  say 
of  the  *man  in  the  gutter.'  After 
stormy  attacks  on  the  snobberies  of  the 
trade  union,  he  insists  upon  the  imme- 
diate inclusion  of  the  tramp  and  gutter 
bird.  *He  is  ^s  good  as  the  eight  dollar 
a  day  man. '  It  is  useless  to  discuss  opin- 
ions like  this." 

Inciting  Class  Hatred, 

But  it  is  * 'opinions  like  this"  that  lead 
the  unthinking  into  all  kinds  of  danger- 
ous follies — it  is  arguments  like  the  fol- 
lowing (quoted  from  C.  W.  Thompson's 
article  in  The  New  York  Times)  that 
are  responsible  for  the  exhibitions  of 
class  hatred  to  which  we  have  recently 
been  treated.  Fed  upon  such  intellectual 
poison,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  worker 
should  consider  it  quite  within  the  range 
of  the  possible  that  the  capitalist  will  yet 
be  willing  to  step  down  from  his  position 
of  authority  and  let  him  (the  worker) 
take  that  place : 


"Our  use  of  the  strike,"  said  the  I. 
W.  W.  man  to  Mr.  Thompson,  '*is  not 
for  the  half-way  purpose  for  which  the 
old  labor  organizations  used  it.  We 
don't  strike  because  of  some  inequity  in 
payment.  We  strike  because  we  intend 
to  get  hold  in  time  of  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction. Each  one  of  our  strikes  is  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

**We  don't  strike  because  in  a  given 
case  the  men  are  getting  a  dollar  or  so 
less  than  they  ought,  or  are  working  an 
hour  or  two  longer  than  they  ought.  We 
strike  because  the  workers  are  entitled 
to  what  they  produce,  and  because  we 
intend  to  get  them  what  they  produce. 
In  one  case  we  strike  for  a  15  per  cent, 
increase  in  wages ;  when  we  get  that  we 
will  strike  for  another  15  per  cent,  and 
so  on  until  we  get  100  per  cent,  and  then 
the  capitalist  will  have  nothing  at  all  of 
what  we  earn,  unless,  indeed,  he  wants 
to  go  to  work.  If  he  does,  we  will  give 
him  a  wheel  and  a  bench. 

The  100  per  cent.  Limit, 

"And,  of  course,  we  are  going  to  get 
all  this.  We  are  going  to  keep  at  it  until 
the  men  who  produce  the  wealth  shall 
have  the  wealth.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple 
proposition.  We  may  not  get  the  15  per 
cent  the  first  time  we  ask  for  it,  but  we 
will  get  it  the  second  or  third  time,  and 
the  same  will  be  true  of  the  30  per  cent, 
an^l  so  on  up  to  the  100  per  cent. 

"Don't  you  see?  We  have  the  game 
in  our  hands.  Take  the  eight-hour  day. 
Let  the  boss  say  that  we  have  got  to 
work  more  than  eight.  AH  we  have  to 
do  is  to  quit  after  eight  hours.  If  you 
want  a  vacation,  take  it.  Stay  away  as 
long  as  you  please.  When  you  get  ready 
to  come  back,  tell  the  boss  that  you  have 
struck  and  have  been  defeated,  and  are 
ready  to  go  back  to  work.  Then  go  back 
to  work,  and  after  eight  hours  quit 
again." 

''This,  then  is  war?"  I  asked. 

"War  between  the  working  class  and 
the  master  class,"  he  nodded.  ** There 
is  no  use  blinking  facts.  Such  a  state  of 
things  exists.     We  have  the  power,  only 
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we  have  never  known  how  to  use  it.  The 
I.  W.  W.  is  teaching  us  how  to  use  it. 
When  we  use  it  the  capitalist  will  be 
poAverless.  He  is  in  the  minority;  we 
have  the  strength.'* 

"All  you  need  is  to  get  the  tools  of 
your  production  in  your  hands?" 

A  smile  of  impatience  crossed  his  face. 
**You  don't  understand.  We  have  the 
tools  of  production  already  in  our  hands. 
All  'we  need  to  do  is  to  take  them  up. 
That  is  what  all  the  labor  movements  of 
the  past  have  missed." 


Against  a  position  of  this  sort,  even 
the  cold  logic  of  hard  facts  is  power- 
less.     If  the  worker  is  not  satisfied  with 


his  rightful  share  of  the 
labor — if,  instead  of  the  fa 
he  persists  in  demanding  ; 
of  the  industry  in  which  h 
— we  have  a  problem  befoi 
not  easily  be  solved.  Thre 
situation  is,  however,  it  i 
believe  that  the  American  ' 
so  thoroughly  carried  awa) 
istry  of  the  I.  W.  W.  agi 
will  consent  to  follow  the 
tremity  to  which  their  pro| 
If  he  should  commit  such 
shall  have  to  face  a  worst  2 
trial  anarchy  than  the  ci 
has  ever  known. 


What  Socialism  Will  Do. 

**We  are  accused  of  preaching  discontent  and  stirring  up  ac 
W^e  do  preach  discontent,  and  we  mean,  if  we  can,  to  stir  up  acti 
— H.  M.  Hyndman,  **Will  Socialism  Benefit  the  English  People.** 


We  Want  Free  Love. 

**I  am  in  favor  of  free  love.    What  love  are  we  in  favor  o 

love? 

**I  do  want  to  abolish  marriage.  I  do  want  to  see  the  who 
Society  as  at  present  constituted  swept  away. 

^'fVe  want  no  marriage  bonds.''    We  want  no  bonds  at  all. 

''We  do  want  free  love," — H.  Quelch,  editor  of  London  Just 
delivered,  November  12,  1907. 
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Ten  Commandments  of 

Socialism 

1st  Commandment:  I  am  the  Lord,  thy  panacea.  Thou  shalt 
have  no  god  but  me  and  no  religion  but  mine.  Thou  shalt  destroy 
any  other  religion  by  making  it  a  * 'private  affair." 


2nd  Commandment:     Thou  shalt  often  take  my  name  in  vain 
for  I  myself  am  blasphemous. 


3rd  Commandment:     Remember,  if  possible,  all  the  days  of 
rest  in  my  Utopia;    don't  miss  any. 


4th  Commandment:     Honor  thy   father  and  mother,  if  thou 
canst  discover  them. 


5th  Commandment:  Thou  shalt  not  kill  a  comrade,  nor  the 
first  and  second  baby;  but  "if  the  ballot  fails"  and  "necessity 
arises,'*  begin  with  rulers,  capitalists  and  ministers  of  religion. 


6th  Commandment:     Thou  shalt  not  fear  to  commit  adultery. 


7th  Commandment :     Thou  shalt  not  steal — take  it  openly  from 
him  who  hath  more  than  thou  hast. 


8th  Commandment :     Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  unless 
it  be  to  promote  the  Socialist  cause. 


9th  Commandment:     Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife. 
Take  her  to  thyself,  for  she  is  also  thine. 


loth  Commandment :     Thou  shalt  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods, 
if  he  still  has  anything  worth  coveting. 


,t 
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The  Ethical  Menace  of  Socia 


By  G.  W.  de  Tunzelmaim. 

Author  of  "  The  SuperatHhn  Catted  Sochliam, 
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SOCIALISM,  as  the  term  is  employed 
by  the  present-day  leaders  of  all  the 
various  types  of  Socialists,  means  a  pol- 
ity ^vhich  aims  at  the  socialization  of  the 
tneans   of  production,   distribution,  and 
exchange,  or,  in  nearly  the  same  terms 
used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Lee  on  page  5  of 
the   January  number  of  this  magazine, 
the  public  ownership  of  land  and  capi- 
tal, including  all  instruments  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.    To  avoid  misun- 
derstanding, I  would  absolutely  restrict 
the    term   ** Socialist"   to   persons   who 
fully  accept  this    socialization  formula, 
and  all  such,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  are  enemies  of  humanity,  and  ac- 
complices and  co-workers  of  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  degrade  man  to  the 
level  of  the  beast. 

Under  False  Colors. 

The  man  who  calls  himself  a  Christian 
Socialist  at  the  present  day,  and  who 
does  not  accept  the  Socialist  formula,  is 
simply  sailing  under  false  colors,  and 
acting  as  a  decoy  for  real  Socialism.  If 
he  does  accept  this  formula,  then  the 
only  right  that  he  can  have  to  call  him- 
self a  Christian  will  lie  in  the  fact  that 
his  mind  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
prevent  him  from  cultivating  beliefs 
which  contradict  each  other.  The  Eng- 
lish Christian  Socialists  of  1834 — Mau- 
rice, Kingsley  and  Westcott,  and  their 
followers — were  not  Socialists  at  all  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  used. 


and  this  is  admitted  by  ev 
instructed  Socialist.  The 
cialism  of  these  men  w 
solely  Practical  Christi; 
basic  scientific  principles 
gress  are  absolutely  idei 
principles  of  Practical 
love  of  God  and  one's  f 

Bismark  employed  th 
Socialism'*  in  the  same  i 
stating  that  what  he  me 
pression  was  the  conduct 
Christian  principles.  I 
cessors,  unfortunately, 
than  he,  and  instead  of  ( 
insurance  and  other  legi 
by  him  on  the  lines  laid 
justice  to  be  very  largely 
timent,  with  the  result  o 
independence  and  self-: 
poorer  classes  in  Germar 
eration  brought  about  in 
to,a  degree  responsible  fc 
velopment  of  Socialism  ■ 

A  Serious  Mi 

Socialism  as  defined  at 
it  in  any  other  sense  is  n 
menace  and  a  very  seri( 
is  by  no  means  a  men 
which  will  die  a  natural 
itself.  Many  regard  it  a 
even  as  somewhat  of  a  j 
ent  absurdity  and  in  its  a 
ism  to  the  mental  and 
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ment  of  the  human  race.  This  however 
arises  from  insufficient  thought  and  in- 
sufficient knowledge,  and  the  object  of 
this  magazine  is  to  diffuse  knowledge 
and  stimulate  thought  on  a  subject  which 
is  of  pressing  importance  to  all  good  citi- 
zens— ^to  all  whose  ideal  is  progress  and 
not  retrogression.  Even  if  the  trans- 
formation of  a  modem  civilized  State 
into  a  Socialist  State  were  theoretically 
impossible,  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread anti-industrial  and  anti-ethical 
propaganda  amongst  the  half-educated 
and  the  uneducated  would  be  a  serious 
matter.  To  consider  it  as  negligible  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  absurd  and  self- 
contradictory  would  exhibit  every  whit 
as  much  unwisdom  as  to  allow  the  es- 
cape of  a  cagef  ul  of  tigers  into  the  streets 
of  New  York  on  the  ground  that  the  en- 
vironment would  be  too  hostile  to  per- 
mit of  their  survival  for  any  length  of 
time.  Moreover,  the  absurdities  and 
self-contradictions  whicl^  abound  in  every 
attempt  to  present  Socialism  as  a  system 
of  thought  are  found  on  examination  to 
arise  out  of  the  endeavor  to  present  it 
as  a  system  of  progress,  as  something 
better  and  higher  than  civilized  society 
as  it  now  exists. 

In  Lighl  of  Reason. 

m 

Socialism  as  an  appeal  to  the  higher 
elements  of  man's  nature  dissolves  and 
disappears  in  the  light  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience. John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us,  in 
his  book  on  Utilitarianism  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  discontented  man  than  a  con- 
tented pig,  and  if  a  colony  of  discontent- 
ed human  beings  could  be  formed  possess- 
ing the  common  ideal  of  transforming 
themselves  into  a  community  of  content- 
ed beasts  they  might,  given  certain  con- 
ditions, attain   a  verv  fair  measure  of 


success  by  organizing  themselves  on  a 
socialistic  basis.  The  conditions  and 
procedure  necessary  to  success  are  easily 
ascertainable  by  an  appeal  to  history,  is 
other  words,  to  experience. 

Anthropologists  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  the  conclusion  that  the 
communal  holding  of  land  and  such  other 
principal  instnunents  of  production  as 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  pastoral  tribes 
was  general,  if  not  absolutely  universal, 
in  primitive  human  communities.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible,  even  now,  to 
find  a  country  in  which  no  trace  of  this 
ancient  communal  tenure  of  land  is  not 
discoverable  by  sufficiently  careful 
search.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  conmiunism  are 
most  in  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  more 
backward  and  less  prosperous  nations, 
and  the  reason  for  it  is  writ  large  and 
plain  upon  the  pages  of  history. 

The  Human  Uplift. 

The  uplifting  of  human  communities 
during  the  ages  has  not  been  effected  by 
a  uniform  progress  extending  to  all 
their  members,  like  the  growth  of  g^rass 
in  a  meadow,  but  by  the  emergence  of 
more  highly  developed  personality  in  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  individ- 
uals scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out the  mass;  and  the  slow  and  painful 
process  of  uplifting  the  mass  itself  has 
been  effected  only  through  its  submis- 
sion, voluntarily  or  compulsorily,  to  the 
guidance  of  these  individual  leaders. 
Communism  being  unfavorable  to  the 
emergence  of  exceptional  personality, 
was  gradually  eliminated  from  the  life 
of  the  more  vigorous  races  in  which  the 
tendency  to  such  emergence  was  com- 
paratively  marked,   and   the    feebleness 
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3se  who  retained  it  made  them  an 
prey  to  their  more  vigorous,  be- 
more  individualistic,  neighbors.   It 
t   development  of  personality  that 
een  fatal  to  the  communism  of  our 
progenitors,  and  Socialism,  as  de- 
above,  is  essentially  Communism  in 
and  other  forms  of  capital. 

Early  Christian  Communism. 

cialists  are  well  aware  that  it  would 
together  fruitless  for  them  to  at- 
t  to  deny  the  fact,  patent  to  every 
:nt  of  the  early  history  of  mankind, 

Socialism  in  its  early  forms  has 
ically  disappeared,  and  that  its  dis- 
irance  was  accompanied  by  the  em- 
ice  of  noteworthy  individuality. 
'  will  not  admit,  however,  that  this 
jstructive  to  the  claim  of  Socialism 
I  a  gospel  of  regeneration  for  hu- 
ty.  They  assert  that  although  the 
tr    forms   of   Socialism   have   died 

Socialism  itself  is  not  dead,  but 
reappear  in  a  higher  form;  and,  in 
ort  of  their  assertion,  they  point  to 
:ommunism  of  the  early  Christians 
)f  the  various  religious  orders  which, 
hey  truly  claim,  neither  repressed 
were  extinguished  by  those  highest 
lopments  of  personality  which  led 

to  sacrifice  themselves,  even  to  the 
it  of  joyfully  accepting  martyrdom, 
proclaiming  what  they  believed  to  be 
truth. 

he  Socialists,  however,  fail  to  grasp 
very  simple  fact  that  the  commun- 
which  was  not  destroyed  by  person- 
was  a  communism  that  was  adopted 
ntarily,  not  with  the  object  of  ob- 
ing  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
ity the  maximum  enjoyment  of  ma- 
il benefits,  but  with  the  totally  op- 


posed object  of  enabling  each  one  t( 
tain  the  most  complete  emancip; 
possible  from  material  trammels, 
thereby  to  devote  himself  more  ful! 
the  life  of  self  sacrifice  and  spir 
self  realization.  The  absurdity  of 
Socialist's  contention  becomes  man 
as  soon  as  it  is  clearly  stated.  The  < 
munal  holding  of  property  has  pr 
successful  in  a  community  which 
spises  material  things,  and  which  has 
untarily  adopted  it  in  order  to  re 
the  care  and  consideration  of  then 
the  minimum  requisite  for  the  ef fi 
pursuit  of  the  spiritual  life.  From 
fact  the  Socialist  argues  that  conur 
holding  of  property,  if  imposed  up 
commtmity  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  i 
ing  for  material  benefits,  will  pre 
every  member  with  the  maximum  at 
able  amount  of  such  benefits.  A  i 
complete  non  scquitur  could  hardl 
found ;  and  it  affords  a  very  good  : 
tration  of  much  which  Socialists  di^ 
with  the  name  of  argument. 

Communal  Property, 

That  communal  holding  of  propei 
a  principle  opposed  to  ordinary  hi 
nature  is  evident  even  in  the  nur 
where,  as  every  mother  and  nurse  kr 
a  toy,  such  as  a  i^xrking  horse,  whi 
the  common  property  of  the  chil 
gives  rise  to  more  disputes  than  al 
toys  which  belong  to  them  individi 
The  complete  absence  of  friction  ar 
from  the  communal  holding  of  pro] 
would  be  possible  only  in  a  commi 
with  a  completely  collective  consc 
ness. 

Since  the  collective  consciousnes* 
propriate  to  communism  is,  under 
conditions  of  life  in  this  world,  unat 
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able  by  the  path  of  development  of  per- 
sonality to  the  highest  stages  of  self 
realization,  it  must,  if  attainable  at  all, 
be  sought  in  some  direction  other  than 
the  development  of  personality,  which 
is  the  development  of  reason.  If,  in- 
stead of  following  the  line  of  evolution 
which  leads  to  the  highest  development 
of  reason  we  follow  the  line  of  develop- 
ment of  instinct,  we  shall  be  more  suc- 
cessful. Every  action  of  the  bees  in  a 
hive  is  such  as  would  arise  from  such  a 
collective  consciousness.*  Here  there 
is  no  personality  because  no  reason,  but 
instinct  is  present  in  its  most  highly  de- 
veloped form.  The  community  of  bees 
in  a  hive  is  practically  an  organism,  the 
individual  bees  corresponding  to  the  in- 
dividual cells  in  the  animal  or  plant.  In 
each  case  there  is  no  consideration  for 
the  individual,  whether  this  be  bee  or 
cell,  but  for  the  organism  only.  The 
lives  of  individual  cells  are  remorseless- 
ly sacrificed  for  the  well  being  of  the 
animal  or  plant.  So  also  the  lives  of  the 
individual  bees  are  sacrificed  for  the 
well  being  of  the  community  as  an  or- 
ganism. Malformed  bees  are  destroyed 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  as  also  are 
the  surplus  queens.  The  drones  are  des- 
troyed when  they  are  no  longer  required. 
The  workers  work  incessantly,  their 
only  relaxation  consisting  in  change  of 
work;  and  as  soon  as  they  become  in- 
capable of  efficient  work  they  also  are 
destroyed. 

Personality  or  Instinct. 

We  now  see  that  the  one  possible 
method  of  imposing  Socialism  upon  a 
human  community  is  by  the  gradual  sup- 


*  See  MasterlincVs  '*Life  of  the  Bee 
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pression  of  personality  and  its  replace- 
ment by  instinct — ^that  is  to  say,  by  des- 
cent from  the  level  of  humanity  to  the 
level  of  the  beast;  and  we  can  also  dis- 
cern the  conditions  essential  to  success. 
In  the  first  place,  the  community  must 
be  isolated  and  left  undisturbed  by  in- 
dividualistic commimities.  For,  as  rea- 
son decreases  and  instinct  increases,  the 
community  will  become  less  and  less  able 
to  defend  itself  against  the  communi- 
ties in  which  personality  is  allowed  free 
play.  Secondly,  discipline  must  be  es- 
tablished, so  that  the  community  must 
depute  some  of  its  members  to  rule  it, 
to  assign  to  every  worker  his  work,  and 
to  destroy  or  expel  from  the  community 
all  who  refuse  to  submit  with  absolute 
obedience.  If  this  were  not  done,  pro- 
duction would  cease,  and  the  members 
of  the  community  would  starve. 

Those  Who  Will  Rule. 

Once  the  rulers  are  chosen,  it  will  be 
very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  power 
placed  in  their  hands,  to  change  them. 
And  this  difficulty  will  increase  with 
the  progress,  which  we  should  regard 
as  regress,  of  the  community.  For  the 
subject  workers,  not  requiring  to  exer- 
cise their  reason,  their  actions  will  be- 
come increasingly  automatic,  or  instinct- 
ive, and  therefore  they  will  become  ever 
less  capable  of  influencing  their  rulers. 
The  latter,  moreover,  will  not  be  anxious 
to  relinquish  their  superior  position,  so 
that  the  community  will  gradually  sep- 
arate into  two  classes,  the  rulers  deter- 
mining their  actions  more  or  less  by  rea- 
son, and  the  ruled  becoming  even  more 
automatic  in  their  actions.  The  weaker 
members  of  the  ruling  class,  as  it  in- 
creases in  numbers,  may  be  driven  down- 
wards into  the  subject  class,  but  there 
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)e  no  possibility  of  any  passage  in 
•ther  direction. 

is  is  the  only  manner  in  which  So- 
m  could  be  established,  and  if  the 
5  were  kindly  and  wise  such  a  com- 
ty   might  exist  indefinitely  in  the 

of  contented  animals.  If  the  rul- 
rere  selfish  instead  of  kindly,  their 
cts  would  be  made  to  work  as  slaves 
heir  benefit,  and  if  treated  too 
ily     might     become     discontented. 

would,  however,  have  become  in- 
)le  of  rising  against  their  masters, 
5ven  if  the  latter  treated  tfiem  kind- 
e  subject  class  would  be  incapable  of 
g  the  master-class  to  repel  foreign 
ission,   so   that,   if  the   community 

attacked,  it  could  offer    no  effi- 

resistance  and  would  be  easily  en- 
d,  just  as  a  swarm  of  bees  submits 
>ut  question  to  work  for  the  bene- 
f  the  bee  master. 

Socialism  Not  New. 

)t  only  is  Socialism  no  new  thing, 
:his  is  also  true  of  its  preaching  as 
►pel  for  curing  all  the  ills  of  human- 
Aristotle  wrote  about  it  a  couple 
enturies  before  the  Christian  Era, 
ridiculed  the  absurd  claims  of  its 
cates.  This  contemptuous  treat- 
was  perfectly  justifiable  in  the 
of  Aristotle  for  it  was  not  for  many 
iries  after  his  time  that  conditions, 
ne  such  as  to  transform  Socialism 
a  mere  laughable  folly  into  a  ser- 
menace  to  civilization.  In  the  days 
Aristotle,  and  onwards  throughout 
Middle  Ages,  politics  was  the  con- 
only  of  comparatively  highly  devel- 
minds  to  whom  socialistic  princi- 
made  no  appeal  except  in  isolated 
and  for  special  objects,  for  Social- 
was  clearly  recognized  by  them  as 


a  proposal  to  reintroduce  absolute 
nomic  conditions  which  had  beer 
carded  because  they  had  been  fot 
be  inefficient. 

Socialism  could  find  acceptance 
after  the  passage  of  political  ] 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  igi 
masses,  and  then  only  under  fa^ 
conditions  which  have  only  come 
being  quite  recently,  although  a 
from  causes  which  have  been  in  c 
tion  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Quackery  of  Marx, 

A  brief  review  of  the  origin  an 
velopment  of  these  conditions  is  < 
tial  to  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  Socialism,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  for  whic 
cialism  is  at  present  the  favorite  « 
remedy,  is  the  first  and  necessary 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  meth 
cure.  This  magazine  therefore  hs 
fore  it  the  double  object  of  tr 
the  disease  to  its  origin  and  so  pro\ 
politicians  with  the  guidance  req 
to  make  its  extirpation  possible;  a: 
educating  the  democracy  to  an  app 
tion  of  the  fact  that  Socialism  is  t 
tially  quackery,  and  quackery  of  ; 
ture  which  not  only  cannot  cun 
disease,  but  must  necessarily  aggr 
it. 

The  disease  itself  is  nothing  else 
the  permeation  of  modern  civilized 
munities,  from  the  highest  to  the  h 
of  their  members,  by  materialistic  i 
which  tend  to  eliminate  the  corru 
of  duty  and  to  make  the  pursu 
wealth,  or  power,  or  pleasure,  the 
end  and  object  of  life.  The  root  o 
disease  is  the  pseudo-philosophy 
Atheistic-Materialism,  the  result: 
which  have  spread,  like  noxious  \\ 
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over  every  section  of  society,  although 
the  greater  portion  of  those  affected 
would  indignantly  repudiate  the  charge 
and  are  quite  unaware  of  the  source  from 
which  their  ideals  of  life  are  derived. 
This  so-called  philosophy  appears  to 
have  originated  with  some  of  the  minor 
thinkers  of  ancient  Greece,  but  its  in- 
fluence upon  modern  society  arises  from 
its  revival  and  wide  diffusion  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
The  three  great  thinkers,  Galileo,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
Huggens  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the 
seventeenth,  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  among  physicists  to  foresee  the  pos- 
sibility of  elaborating  an  approximate 
representation  of  inanimate  nature  in 
the  form  of  a  mechanism,  or  mechanical 
model,  working  under  definite  estab- 
lished laws  capable  of  being  ascertained 
from  observed  phenomena.  The  model 
devised  by  them  was  largely  extended 
by  other  workers,  notably  by  Laplace  in 
his  great  work  on  The  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Decay  of  Feudalism, 

Not  one  of  these  great  thinkers  fell 
into  the  error  of  imagining  that  such  a 
model  could  ever  provide  a  complete 
representation,  nor  that  it  could  dis- 
pense with  creative  intelligence  as  ante- 
cedently necessary  for  the  existence  of 
such  an  ordered  scheme.  This  anteced- 
ent necessity  was,  however,  lost  sight  of 
by  many  thinkers  of  lower  grades  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
many  of  them  were  minds  of  undoubted 
depth  and  acuteness.  It  was  the  writ- 
ings of  these  men  that  revived  the  so- 
called  philosophy  of  Materailism,  and 
its  widespread  acceptance  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society,    especially    in  France, 


led  to  the  decay  of  the  grand  principle  of 
feudalism,  the  essential  inseparability  of 
privilege  and  responsibility.  The  duties 
of  the  landlord  to  his  tenants  were  lost 
sight  of;  and  the  principle  that  the 
property  owner  was  entitled  to  use  but 
not  to  abuse  his  possessions  was  replaced 
by  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership  of  the 
right  to  the  abuse  as  well  as  to  the  use 
of  property.  This  it  was  which  led  to 
the  French  Revokition  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  feudalism.  In  England  it 
led  to  the  industrial  abominations  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Economics,  as  it 
was  called.  These  principles  spread 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  although 
they  are  now  discredited,  their  bitter 
fruits  are  still  with  us. 

Materialism  Out  of  Date, 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  a  wide  diffusion  of  the 
doctrines  of  Materialism,  and  this  was 
largely  aided  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  continued  success  with  which  the 
mechanical  model  was  extended  to  cover 
various  brands  of  physical  science,  the 
attitude  of  men  of  science  was  largely 
materialistic  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  the 
materialistic  tenets  were  repudiated  by 
philosophy  and  by  every  one  of  the  great 
physicists  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of 
thinkers.  The  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge  during  the  last  few  decades, 
however,  has  made  it  plain,  not  only  to 
the  leaders,  but  to  every  instructed  stu- 
dent of  physics  that  the  mechanical  mod- 
el of  Nature  is  nothing  more  than  a  first 
approximation  to  a  representation  of  the 
real  Universe.  Materialism,  and  there- 
fore also  Atheism,  have  now  disappeared 
from  the  region  of  thought.  They  have, 
however,   unfortunately,   largely     found 
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acceptance  amongst  the  ignorant,  as  the 
discarded  fashions  of  Fifth  Avenue  ul- 
timately descend  to  the  Bowery. 

The  fruits  of  Materialism  are,  unhap- 
pily, far  more  difficult  to  eradicate 
than  its  pseudo-philosophy,  and  their 
complete  destruction  will  only  be  achiev- 
ed after  long  continued  and  strenuous 
effort.  Nevertheless,  we  need  not  de- 
spair of  success  in  the  campaign  before 
us,  for  we  now  have  all  the  forces  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  and  of  religion 
ready  to  be  marshalled  against  them, 
and  these  forces  are  already  playing 
their  several  parts  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  ethical  ideal  of  the  State 
which  is  so  noteworthy  a  characteristic 
of  sincere  political  thought  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Tracking  Down  Socialism, 

The  tracking  down  of  Socialism  to  its 
roots  embedded  in  Atheistic  Materialism 
shows  that  its  first  aijd  most  fundamen- 
tal menace  is  the  Ethical  Menace,  and 
this  is  the  aspect  of  Socialism  which  the 
British  Socialist,  at  any  rate,  is  least  anx- 
ious to  conceal.  We  have  seen  that 
leader  of  the  British  Social  Democratic 
party,  and  who  is  known  by  his  admirers 
as  "The  Philosopher  of  British  Social- 
ism," is  one  of  the  most  outspoken.  In 
his  Essays  in  Socialism,  a  work  ad- 
dressed to  Socialists,  he  writes: 

"The  saying  of  Tridon,  subsequently 
repeated  by  Bebel  (the  leader  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  party)  an'! 
others,  to  the  effect  that  Socialism 
stands  for  a  system  of  life  and  thought 
expressing  itself  in  economics  as  com- 
munism, in  politics  as  republicanism, 
and  in  religion  as  atheism,  embodies  in  a 
few  words  a  large  measure  of  truth." 

He  adds,  however,  a  remarkable  cyn- 
iccal  qualification : 


**It  may  be  convenient  for 
with  a  view  to  election  expc 
seek  to  confine  the  definition 
ism  to  the  economic  issue, 
from  all  the  other  issues  of  lif 
duct." 

The  Grerman  Socialist  Jou 
waerts  expresses  itself  with  e 
cism : — 

"We  must  guard  against  c 
ing  ourselves  before  the  peo] 
daring  what  we  really  wish ; 
be  a  want  of  tactics." 

The  tactics  of  this  magazii 
the  Anti-Socialists  generally, 
give  all  the  prominence  poss 
features  which  the  Socialis 
anxious  to  conceal.  We  hav( 
Socialism  is  absolutely  in 
with  Democracy,  for  as  we  £ 
President  Butler  of  Columb 
sity  :* 

Bosses  Under  Socialis 

"The  cornerstone  of  Dei 
natural  inequality,  its  ideal  t( 
of  the  most  fit."  Socialism,  oi 
hand,  demands  the  absolute  < 
subjection  of  the  mass  of  th< 
the  Socialist  bosses.  The  s 
of  personality  which  is  esser 
permanence  of  a  Socialist  St^ 
gin  by  the  suppression  of  ma 
expression  of  personality,  tV 
faculties,  and  therefore,  Soci; 
sentially  and  necessarily  Atl 
with  the  suppression  of  the  sp 
ulties  man  would  necessarily 
trace  of  religious  aspirati 
cease  to  have  any  ideal  high< 
own  body  and  mind;  his  h 
would  have  disappeared, 
the  process  of  destruction  of 
personality,  would  not  yet  b 

*True  and  False  Democracy,  pp 
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In  the  course  of  the  supression  of  rea- 
son and  its  replacement  by  instinct,  all 
the  higher  mental  faculties  would  grad- 
ually disappear,  so  that  not  religion  only, 
but  philosophy,  science,  literature,  art 
and  mechanical  inventiveness  would  dis- 
appear, one  after  the  other  as  Socialism 
became  more  complete,  and  speech  it- 
self would  be  reduced  to  a  few  words 


expressing  no  longer    ideas,    but    only 
simple  objects  and  physical  acts. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  conditions  ex- 
isting on  the  earth  would  not  permit  of  a 
Socialistic  State  being  thus  developed  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  The  ethical  men- 
ace consists  in  the  propagation  of  ideals 
of  which  these  conclusions  are  the  out- 
come, and  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
such  ideals  to  children. 


Elxpropriation. 

**The  great  act  of  confiscation  will  be  the  seal  of  the  new  era." — Bax, 
**The  Ethics  of  Socialism." 

**Not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  Continent,  in  America,  in  Can- 
ada, and  in  Australia,  the  aim  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  confiscation." — 
Socialist  (Eng.),  April,  1908. 

*'If  we  give  them  (property  owners)  compensation  in  the  sense  of  giving 
them  an  equivalent  for  what  we  propose  to  take  from  them,  we  should  fail  in 
our  purpose.  Compensation,  if  it  is  to  be  a  real  equivalent,  would  only  con- 
tinue in  another  form  the  very  thing  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  end  altogether." 
— Henderson,  **The  Case  for  Socialism." 

**As  for  .ascertaining  how  this  expropriation  will  come  to  pass,  gradually 
or  abruptly,  by  peaceful  or  by  revohitionary  methods,  with  indemnity  or  with- 
out indemnity — these  are  questions  which  depend  much  less  (alas!)  on  our  in- 
dividual preferences  than  on  social  circumstances." — Vandervelde,  ** Collectiv- 
ism and  Industrial  Evolution." 


An  Indictment  of  Socialisi 


By  Bird  S.  Coler. 

This  article  summarises  the  indict  ment  of  Socialism  whic 
scnted  in  his  debate  with  Dr.  Lunn  before  the  members  of  tl 
Club,  in  Hartford,  Conn,,  on  March  23. — The  Editors. 


SOCIALISM  is  a  philosophy  made  up 
of  the  tattered  dreams  of  madmen 
since  the  world  began.  If  I  can  prove 
this — if  I  show,  by  those  through 
whom  it  speaks  and  by  what  it  says,  that 
it  does  not  lead  the  soul  of  man  upward 
but  downward;  that  its  morality  is  the 
morality  of  the  beast;  its  science  the 
cast-off  speculations  of  gropers  after 
light  who  died  generations  ago;  its  logic, 
idiotic  laughter,  and  its  principle  evil, 
I  shall  have  demonstrated  that  Social- 
ism is  bad  for  a  municipality. 

What  Lunn  Would  Do. 

At  heart,  I  imagine,  Dr.  Lunn  and  I 
have  similar  sentiment.  It  is  only  in 
the  head  that  we  differ.  He  hates  the 
brutality  that  rides  roughshod  over  the 
weak,  but  he  would  smash  the  law, 
while  I  would  enforce  the  law ;  he  turns 
for  reHef  to  the  red  flag  of  the  Inter- 
national, while  I  look  to  the  institutions 
that  have  prospered  under  the  red, 
white  and  blue  flag  of  this  land,  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  "a  nation  un- 
der God.*'  He  would  tear  to  pieces  the 
constitution  of  our  republic,  and  I 
would  crush  the  men  who  violate  the 
provisions  of  our  constitution.  He 
sees  an  economic  system,  wracking  hu- 
man beings,  and  I  see  men  violating  the 
laws  of  their  God  and  their  Countrv. 


This  is  the  gulf  be 
and  individualism.  In 
each  man  to  a  moral  i 
cialism  weakens  the  ir 
responsibility  and  crej 
definite,  blind  and  in 
minative,  at  the  door  c 
the  blame  for  all  the  w 
Its  greatest  professors 
universal  in  its  influe 
ists,  they  believe  in  t 
nothing  but  matter  and 
all-comprehensive  effe 
have  denominated  **ec 


ism. 


>> 


A  Divided  Ai 


Dr.  Lunn  is  natur 
mixed  about  this  beca 
is  divided.  He,  as  a  Chr 
Socialist  prophet  atteir 
impossible  dream  of  a  S' 
opposing  generals  at  tl: 
has  attained  a  duali; 
outside  a  nightmare, 
ian  and  a  Socialist;  a 
and  a  preacher  of  M 
that  no  God  exists ;  he 
to  two  flags;  and  wi 
sistent  inconsistency,  1 
flictincf  propositions — 
of  God  is  determinati 
the  vagaries  of  econon 
ative. 
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I  read  as  many  of  Dr.  Lunn's 
and  speeches  as  I  can  find,  and 
hat  I  read:  that  there  are  cer- 

committed  by  men  which  meet 
;  heart-whole  disapprobation, 
iscientiously  opposed  to  rob- 
e  hates  murder — ^at  least  that 
murder  that  kills  men  and  wo- 
»verwork  and  starvation.  These 
nvo  points  upon  which  he  ex- 
limself  with  clearness  and  with 
ate  ring  that  is  re-echoed  in  the 
;  all  men  who  are  not  brutes, 
e  he  says  is  the  veriest  mist  of 
I  fog  of  idealism  produced  by 
ure  of  Marxian  Socialism  and 

philosophy. 

rime  Long  Condemned. 

robbery  and  murder  were  con- 
Defore  Dr.  Lunn  was  bom;  be- 
rx  was  born;  before  economic 
ism  was  enunciated;  before  the 
Stic  conception  of  history  was 
1.  High  on  the  mountain  an  in- 
just,  personal  God  prohibited 
nes,  and  down  from  the  moun- 
e  Moses  to  show  the  Israelites 
s  of  stone  on  which  he  had 
the  divine  commands:  **Thou 
kill;"  **Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
'ere  other  things  written  on 
)les,  some  trace  of  which  we 
pact  to  find  in  the  message  of 
an  minister,  but  they  jar  with 
jcept  of  Socialism — "Thou  shalt 
ly  father  and  thy  mother;'* 
halt  not  lie:"  'Thou  shalt  not 
5e  witness:"  **Thou  shalt  not 
/hiltcry :"  "Thou  sbaU  not  covet 
hbor's  ofoods;"  *Thoii  shalt 
Dther  Gods  before  me."  These 
commandments  for  which  So- 
roposes  to  substitute  a  new  con- 
3f  morality.     Socialism  teaches 


covetousness  as  hardly  less  than  a  sacred 
duty,  for  Socialism  differs  from  all 
other  political  movements  that  the  world 
has  known,  in  that  it  voices  no  cry  for 
human  freedom.  Its  whole  tendency  is 
compulsory.  ''A  compulsory  education 
without  breakfast,"  said  Dr.  Lunn  to 
the  Unity  Child  Welfare  Society,  ac- 
cording to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  **is 
tyranny."  That  is  not  true.  It  is  just 
a  catch  phrase.  How  much  more  true 
is  it,  of  people  who  believe  in  God  and 
pay  school  taxes,  that  compulsory  educa- 
tion, without  God,  is  tyranny?  Such 
specific  governmental  changes  as  Social- 
ism advocates  in  its  national  platform  in 
this  country  are,  as  the  platform  itself 
says  in  its  concluding  paragraph : 


(( 


A  preparation  of  the  workers  to 
seize  the  whole  powers  of  government, 
in  order  that  they  may  therefore  lay  hold 
of  the  whole  system  of  industry  and 
thus  come  to  their  rightful  inheritance." 

An  Appeal  To  Greed, 

Its  whole  appeal  is  to  greed;  its  sole 
promise  is  of  material  wealth;  it  holds 
no  suggestion  that  is  not  sordid.  There 
is  not  a  single  appeal  to  unselfishness. 
"Thou  shalt  covet  thy  neighbor's 
goods,"  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  its 
commandments. 

Ages  ago  men  in  this  world  groped 
for  light.  The  experience  of  every 
tribe  that  peopled  the  world  was  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  truth  with  respect 
to  the  creation  and  the  governance  of  the 
universe.  Then,  revealed  religion  swept 
away  the  mist  and  definitely  limned  the 
perfect  plan  of  the  Creator. 

Now  comes  a  philosophy  declaring, 
as  a  first  premise,  that  the  blazing 
heavens    contain    nothing    but    matter; 
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that  the  dreams  of  man»  expressed  in 
in  poems  of  language  and  of  deed,  are 
but  the  emenations  generated  in  a  mech- 
anical process;  ail  that  there  is  of  each 
human  being  is  finally  deposited  in  the 
grave.  History,  Socialism  says,  must  be 
interpreted,  not  in  the  light  of  a  concep- 
tion of  divinity,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  material  and  evolutionary  processes. 
Economic  conditions  have  determined 
what  we  call  our  moral  conception ;  our 
knowledge  of  divine  things;  the  content 
of  the  intellectual  and  the  social  life  of 
the  human  race.  God  is  a  reflex  of 
economic  conditions.  Matrimony  is  a 
reflex  of  economic  conditions.  Loyalty 
is  a  particularly  vicious  reflex  of  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Honesty  is  a  reflex 
of  economic  conditions. 

Will  Dr.  Lunn  Deny? 

Dr.  Lunn  will  admit,  I  imagine,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  movement  he  so  en- 
thusiastically supports,  hold  all  this  to  be 
true.  He  will  admit  that  Marx  says 
this,  and  Engles,  and  Bebel.  He  will 
admit  that  it  runs  through  the  literature 
of  Socialism  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
that  only  here  and  there  in  that  vast  lit- 
erature are  there  some  who,  like  Dr. 
Lunn,  think  it  possible  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  Christian  and  a  Socialist. 

I  find  in  the  New  York  Tribune  that 
Dr.  Lunn  accuses  Dr.  Conde  B.  Fallen 
of  ** intellectual  trickery,"  because  Dr. 
Fallen  quoted  from  Socialist  authors  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  Socialism 
and  religion  were  absolutely  incompat- 
able.  Dr.  Lunn  said  that  as  well  might 
he  take  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Gibb- 
ons' support  of  Fresident  Taft  to  prove 
that  all  Republicans  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
remind  the  mayor  of  Schenectady  (who 


must  have  read  the  works  of 
ist  fathers),  that  nowhere  i 
ings  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  r 
of  any  other  Roman  Cathol 
serted  that  Republicanism  i 
foundation  stone  of  Catholi 
in  every  one  of  the  formati^ 
Socialism  the  assertion  is  m^ 
peated  again  and  again,  th; 
of  the  philosophy  of  Socia 
' 'materialistic  conception  of  I 

Socialistic  Pertnes 

This  kind  of  argument  i; 
socialistic.  Any  little  pertnc 
tie  smartness — and  particula 
dishonest,  seems  to  make  an 
peal  to  the  Socialist  mind.  I 
Dr.  Lunn  may  not  accuse  m 
lectual  trickery."  because  ( 
from  the  authors  I  have  al 
tioned,  may  I  take  a  characi 
pie  of  Socialist  log^c  from 
made — I  believe — in  Brookl 
Mayor  of  Schenectady. 

The     Mayor     of     Schenc 
elected  as  a  candidate  of  t 
party  at  a  time  when  the 
State  provided  that  the  city 
tady  might  sell  water  to  its  \ 
Socialist  administration  desi 
city  should  go  into    the    ic 
Now  I  am  not  questioning 
ety    of  doing  this.     Had  i\ 
with  this  desire  at  heart,  gon 
islature  of  the  State  and  re 
thority  to  sell  ice,  no  man 
questioned  their  honesty,  no 
objection  might  have  been 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  ] 

I  was  surprised  to  read 
Lunn  boasted  of  the  word 
which  he  roughshaped  a  cor 
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the  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  water 
gave  him  the  power  to  sell  ice.  This 
was  the  logic  of  it,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
socialistic.  Ice  before  it  was  frozen  was 
water,  Dr.  Lunn  said,  and,  therefore, 
the  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  water 
was  applicable  to  the  sale  of  ice.  Sup- 
pose your  butcher  were  to  take  this 
stand  and  say  that  as  it  was  perfectly 
lawful  to  sell  beef,  and  beef  was  bob- 
veal  before  it  was  beef,  his  right  to  sell 
beef  included  also  his  right  to  violate 
the  sanitary  prohibition  of  the  State 
against  the  sale  of  bob  veal.  Ice  is  not 
water.  The  legislature  of  the  State 
never  dreamed  that  ice  was  water  and 
certainly  it  never  intended  to  authorize 
Mayor  Lunn,  or  any  other  mayor,  to 
permit  the  city  of  Schenectady  to  sell 


ice. 


For  the  Revolution. 


It  is  this  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  what  is  untrue 
that  makes  Socialism  so  dangerous.  In 
a  sense  far  different  from  that  in  which 
the  phrase  was  used  by  St.  Paul,  Social- 
ism is  all  things  to  all  men.  It  appeals 
to  infiflel  France,  saying,  '*  Atheist,  I 
am,  like  you,  an  Atheist;  there  is  no 
God.*'  It  appeals  to  men  embittered  by 
real  social  injustice,  through  the  voice 
of  Bill  Haywood,  saying,  **Our  move- 
ment is  a  conspiracy  a^^ainst  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.*'  No  in- 
dustrial disturbance  occurs  anywhere  in 
this  country,  around  which  Socialist  pro- 
pae^andists  do  not  cluster  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  intensifying  the  distress, 
deepeninj^  the  discontent,  and  from  the 
discontent  .c^enerating  force,  in  ballots  or 
in  bullets,  for  the  beloved  RFA'OLIT. 
TION. 

I  believe  Socialism  is  bad  for  a  muni- 
cipality because  I  believe  the  only  moral- 


ity that  this  world  has  ever  known  was 
founded  upon  authoritative  religious 
truths,  and  Socialism  and  religion  are 
eternally  and  necessarily  at  war.  The 
weakness  of  Marx's  system  was  its 
tremendous  emphasis  on  mere  mortal 
and  material  prosperity.  He  had  to 
teach  that  there  was  no  paradise  here- 
after in  order  to  make  men  frantically 
eager  for  the  most  complete  satisfaction 
of  earthly  desires  in  this  life.  That  is 
why  there  is  such  complete  agreement 
between  materialistic  rationalism  and 
the  philosophy  and  politics  of  Social- 
ism. 

Concluding  his  article  recently  publish- 
ed in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Dr.  Lunn 
says: 

**  Whatever  the  plutocracy  may  think, 
the  great  democracy  is  thinking  of  So- 
cialism as  the  hope  of  the  world,  and 
their  regard  for  it  amounts  almost  to 
religious  devotion.  The  greatest  sacri- 
fices are  made  with  joy  in  behalf  of  the 
supreme  movement  of  the  ages." 

//  Socialism  Be  Supreme. 

In  another  paragraph  Dr.  Lunn  says: 
''Socialism  and  religion  are  essentially 
the  same.*'  '*The  hope  of  the  world"  is 
a  term  I  not  infrequently  hear  from 
Christian  pulpits  and  read  in  Christian 
literature,  but  never  with  the  same  ap- 
plication. **The  supreme  movement  of 
the  ages,"  according  to  Dr.  Lunn — a 
Christian  clergyman  who  should  be  fami- 
liar with  the  history  of  the  Christian 
movement — is  Socialism.  If  Socialism 
be  indeed  supreme  will  Dr.  Lunn  tell 
us  what  adjective  of  degree  is  appro- 
priate for  the  movement  in  which,  he  was 
ordained  as  a  leader.  Dr.  Lunn  and 
Mr.  Hillquit  and  Mr.  Spargo  find  fault 
because  Christian  ministers  oppose  So- 
cialism:  but    if  this  is  to  be  its  effect. 
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is  to  take  the  place  of  belief  in 
and  the  moral  system  contained  in 
onimandments  of  God;  if  in  its  lit- 
re everywhere  appears  the  greatest 
I  for  those  weak  enough  to  believe  in 
led  religion,  denunciation  of  mar- 

and  a  sneer  for  common  honesty, 
can  any  church  do  anything  else  but 
se  a  movement  the  very  atmosphere 
hich  is  foul  with  the  smell  of  infi- 
r  and  immorality?  It  is  not  the 
)mic  program  of  Socialism  that  re- 
1  opposed.  Absurd  as  that  eco- 
cal  program  is,  religion  has  no  con- 
with  it.  The  business  of  religion 
ith  the  morality  of  man  and  it  is 
ly  because  Socialisni  leaves  the  po- 
1  domain  to  interfere  with  the  mor- 
nceptions  under  which  the  race  has 
led  the  present  stage  of  civilization. 

The  Economic  Proposals, 

t  us  now  examine  the  economic 
Dsals  involved  in  Socialism.  Its 
e  appeal  to  the  distressed  and  the 
jssed  is  a  counterfeit  of  justice, 
is  it  going  to  bring  justice  to  those 
now  suffer?  It  tells  us,  in  the  na- 
1  platform  from  which  I  have  quot- 
bat  its  plan  is  to  have  the  working 
seize  the  government:  Following 
we  are  to  have  a  seizure  of  all 
jctive  machinery.  Productive  ma- 
ry  is  a  term  covering  a  wide  range, 
leans  the  complicated  mechanism 
Dyed  in  printing,  or  in  weaving  fab- 
and  the  spade  with  which  a  man 
a  trench  or  the  hoe  with  which  he 
:s  the  soil.  Socialism  tells  us  that 
r  Its  operation,  every  man  will  be 
elled  to  work  and  none  will  be  al- 
I  to  live  in  idleness.  These  are,  in 
nost  simple  words,  the  economic 
5    of    Socialism.     Thev    sound    all 


right.  It  is  only  when  we  look  : 
practicable  means  by  which  all 
to  be  accomplished  that  we  mec 
difficulty.  The  laborer  who  nc 
to  do  the  rough  work  is  given  t 
pression  by  the  soap-box  oratoi 
under  Socialism,  he  will  be  pi 
with  food,  and  all  material  coi 
such  as  automobiles,  large  house 
trie  lights,  telephones,  etc.,  whi 
now  enjoyed  by  the  men  who  p' 
what  we  call  brain  work.  If  he,  tl 
ducer  of  all  wealth,  is  not  to  have 
who  is?  He  believes,  from  wt 
Socialist  orators  and  the  Socialist 
tell  him,  that  he  will  be  house 
clothed  quite  as  comfortably  i 
Lunn.  This  is  all  nonsense.  ^ 
has  ever  fixed  the  scale  of  ps 
with  regard  to  the  various  kinds 
man  labor ;  their  value  has  been  f  i 
the  willingness  of  other  people 
for  them.  We  have  developed  s 
so  that  there  are  certain  things  wV 
into  our  life.  We  must  have  lab< 
produces  food,  and  shelter  and  cl- 

Labor  that  Ministers, 

We  must  have  labor  that  minisi 
our  intellectual  enjo)mient.  We 
have  labor  that  furnishes  music  ai 
writes  plays.  We  must  have  lab< 
studies  the  secret  things  of  natu: 
vising  methods  that  make  for  the 
er  conveniences  of  life,  and  w€ 
have  the  labor  that  is  directive 
takes  the  place,  in  the  industrial 
ization  that  the  head  takes  in  t 
r^nnization  of  the  human  body 
plans  an  intelligent  exercise  of  labo 
er  to  the  end  that  such  power  si 
productive.  The  scale  of  comper 
for  such  labor  is  governed  by  its 
ity.  The  great  mass  of  men  are  c 
of  the  mere  exercise  of  masculine 
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In  quantities  decreasing  we  find  men 
capable  of  the  other  species  of  labor  I 
have  mentioned,  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  world  the  highest  emoluments  are 
paid  to  those  capable  of  the  labor  of 
directivity.  This  arrangement  would 
probably  be  ideal  if  there  were  not  so 
many  individual  instances  of  injustice 
in  which  men  with  the  power  to  do  so 
have  violated  the  rights  of  others,  and, 
by  force  or  fraud,  taken  tmto  themselves 
more  than  their  just  share  of  the  world's 
wealth.  There  is  nothing  to  meet  such 
deflections  from  the  standard  of  honest 
business  or  honest  life,  except  the  moral 
code  which  Socialism  proposes  to  abol- 
ish. Without  leadership,  without  this 
labor  of  directivity,  progress  for  the 
htunan  race  would  be  impossible.  With- 
out an  incentive,  such  qualities  could  no 
more  be  developed  than  could  a  peach 
grow  on  a  tree  without  sunshine  to 
ripen  it.  If  Socialism  shall  anywhere 
put  into  practice  the  economic  program 
set  down  in  the  gospel  of  Karl  Marx, 
such  labor  as  I  have  described  will  auto- 
matically disappear  and  brute  force 
alone  will  take  its  place. 

Work  for  Supervisors. 

Even  in  the  ideal  socialistic  State, 
there  would  have  to  be  supervisors.  The 
power  of  determining  who  should  labor 
with  his  brains,  and  who  should  labor 
with  his  hands  must  vest  in  some  men, 
and  without  any  moral  check  upon 
them,  these  men  will  determine  such 
matters  according  to  their  own  interests 
and  their  own  selfish  desires.  The 
worker  will  still  have  to  work,  b^t,  in- 
stead of  the  compulsion  being  as  now, 
an  economic  condition  of  natural  forma- 
tion, he  will  find  the  compulsion  press- 
ing in  upon  him  from  every  side,  direct- 


ing just  what  work  he  shall  do  and 
when  and  how  he  shall  do  it;  just  what 
enjoyment  he  shall  take,  and  when  and 
how  he  shall  take  it;  just  what  his  re- 
lationship shall  be  with  respect  to  the 
family;  just  what  his  children  shall  do, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  shall  remain 
in  his  household.  All  are  to  be  crea- 
tures of  the  State;  all  are  to  be  paid 
employes  of  the  State,  but  some — ^be- 
cause human  nature  will  always  be  hu- 
man nature — ^will  be  the  slaves  of  the 
State,  and  the  oppressed  tmder  that  sys- 
tem will  be  those  who  are  oppressed  to- 
day— ^those  least  able  mentally  to  hold 
their  own  with  their  more  capable 
brothers. 

Labor  in  the  Commonwealth, 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  labor  is  to  be 
abolished  by  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth, and  that  is  why  I  call  Socialism 
the  cruelest  lie  that  ever  came  out  of 
hell.  The  lot  of  the  toiler  is  hard 
enough  without  this  counterfeit  being 
passed  upon  him.  Not  economic  deter- 
minism, but  a  mysterious  power  that 
reaches  into  our  field  of  life  from  the 
infinite  spaces  beyond,  has  made  the 
mental  power  of  Dr.  Lunn  a  different 
thing  from  the  mental  power  of  some  of 
the  men  who  labor  in  the  mills. 

Even  Dr.  Lunn  has  nowhere  express- 
ed a  desire  to  do  manual  labor  in  the 
Social  Commonwealth.  "Sagacious  su- 
pervision," he  says  will  be  necessary,  of 
course,  in  the  Co-operative  Conunon- 
wealth.  Quite  so,  and  quite  as  profit- 
able it  will  be,  but  the  doctor  is  getting 
a  little  bit  heretical  economically,  in  mak- 
ing the  admission.  ''Sagacious  super- 
vision" is  only  another   name  for  rob- 
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ling  to  the  gospel  of  Karl 

the  doctor  naively  confes- 

the  Intellectuals  hope  for — 

job  at  **  sagacious  supervis- 

the  Socialist  Government, 
iture  to  be  changed  just  be- 
^arx  once  dreamed  a  turbid 
>f  "labor-time"  and  "surplus 

''capital"  and  ** economic 
?"  Do  not  believe  it.  The 
quality  that  has  made  its 
he  favored,  will  keep  Dr. 
handling  a  pick  and  shovel, 
le  poor  laborer  from  doing 
3e  under  the  Co-operative 
ilth.  Do  not  imagine — you 
bor  in  the  mines  and  in  the 
1  the  trenches — that  the  In- 
)f  the  Socialist  movements 
ought  of  sharing  your  labor, 
think  of  sharing  is  J.  Pier- 
n's  wealth,  and  the  joke  of 
Dr  once  the  joke  is  not  upon 
ilers  who  have  no  time  to 
upon  the  Intellectuals,  who 
think — the  joke  of  it  is  that 
pont  Morgan  isn't  going  to 

xpect  for  a  moment  that  he 
ig  to  drive  a  spade  into  the 
he — and  by  Mr.  Morgan  I 
ind  of  a  man  he  typifies — 


will  not,  under  Socialism  or  any  other 
system,  be  the  master  that  he  is  to-day  ? 
He  has  in  the  highest  degree  that  intellec- 
tual quality  of  which  I  have  spoken  and 
he  can  protect  himself,  and  perhaps 
more  than  protect  himself,  under  any 
system  possible  to  devise.  Let  us  tell 
the  toilers  the  truth.  Let  those  of  us 
who  have  been  favored,  help — in  the 
name  and  the  spirit  of  Christ — those  of 
us  who  are  weak.  Let  us  insist  that  all 
men  shall  have  freedom — ^that  before 
the  law  of  our  land  all  men  shall  be 
equal.  Let  us  do  all  these  things,  but 
let  us  be  frank  also,  and  let  us  turn  from 
the  word  jugglery  that  calls  itself  a 
philosophy,  and  show  the  truth  as  we 
know  it  from  human  experience  and 
natural  phenomena. 

Life  must  always  be  a  struggle.  The 
rock  of  Sysiphus  is  heavier  for  some 
than  for  others.  Let  the  stronger  help 
the  weaker;  that  is  Gk)d's  command- 
ment and  not  the  precept  of  Socialism. 
Let  us  give  every  man  his  chance,  and 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  make 
good,  we  must  raise  up  with  the  help- 
ing hand.  That  is  brotherhood.  That 
is  Christianity.  That  is  Americanism. 
That  is  as  near  as  imperfect  human  na- 
ture can  come  to  the  realization  of  the 
justice  of  God. 


The  Socialism  of  Marx. 

re  is  a  pile  of  wisdom  in  the  warning    Professor   Monaghan    uttered 

faithful  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.— 'Keep  away  from  the  Socialism  of  Karl 

There  is  no  other  Socialism  that  has   feet  to  stand  on  and  hands  to 

do.    The  Socialism  of  the  pure-and-simple  ballotist   is  pink;  the  So- 

the  'one  thing  at  a  time'  is  punk.     But  the  Socialism  of  Marx— the 

that  politically  preaches  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  simultane- 

mizes  the  useful  occupations  of  the  land  as  to  make  the  overthrow 

that    Socialism    is   neither   pink  nor  punk.     It    is  serious — IT  is  'the 

of  Karl  Marx.'  "—New  York  Daily  People,  February  27,  1912. 


Correcting  the  Divorce  Evil 


By  Walter  George  Smith 


FROM  the  advent  of  Christianity  as 
the  state  religion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, during  the  centuries  of  political  des- 
truction and  reconstruction  until  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe  took  form, 
there  was  practically,  no  absolute  di- 
vorce recognized  in  their  polity,  either 
of  the  Empire  or  of  the  nations  into 
which  its  territory  was  divided.  The 
European  world  accepted,  without  quali- 
fication, the  rule  of  Scripture  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Church,  until  the  religious 
division  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By 
this  rule,  divorce  with  right  to  remar- 
riage was  forbidden.  The  only  relief  to 
an  innocent  and  injured  spouse  under 
intolerable  conditions  was  separation 
without  sundering  the  matrimonial  bond. 

When  Divorce  was  Unknown 

The  teaching  of  a  new  doctrine,  taking 
from  matrimony  its  sacramental  dig- 
nity and  placing  it  among  merely  human 
institutions,  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
sequences that  followed  the  rejection  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  But,  except  in 
a  few  sporadic  cases  that  have  attained 
notoriety  by  reason  of  the  prominence 
of  the  parties  involved,  it  may  be  said 
that,  until  very  recent  times,  divorce  was 
unknown  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  anv  nation  whose  civilization  was 
based  on  Christian  principles.  In 
America,  even  in  Colonial  days,  and  es- 
pecially in  New  England,  legislative  di- 
vorces were  occasionally  granted,  and  in 
all  of  the  states,  with  the  exception  of 


South  Carolina,  divorce  laws  were  enact- 
ed from  an  early  day  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  a  certain  percentage  of  people 
took  advantage  of  them;  but  it  was  so 
small  a  proportion  as  to  be  insignificant. 
In  social  life  among  all  classes  of  people, 
the  practice  was  held  in  aversion  so 
marked  that  even  the  innocent  party 
who  had  remained  unmarried  was  hard- 
ly tolerated. 

United  States  Leads 

The  last  two  generations  have  brought 
about  a  change  so  portentous  in  its  actual 
and  possible  consequences  that  it  has  ar- 
rested world-wide  attention.  In  all  coun- 
tries where  absolute  divorce  is  permitted 
the  cases  have  shown  extraordinary  in- 
crease and  the  United  States  leads  the 
record,  exceeding  all  others  save  Japan. 
Constant  familiarity  has  lessened,  to  a 
great  degree,  popular  antipathy ;  for,  ex- 
cept  in  very  flagrant  cases,  social  caste 
is  not  materially  affected  by  the  known 
fact  that  one  has  been  even  the  guilty 
party  in  that  class  of  cases  which  is  eu- 
phemistically called  ''statutory,*'  in  con- 
tra-distinction  to  those  that  do  not  imply 
gross  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow. 
Evidently  a  social  revolution  threatening 
the  destruction  of  monogamous  marriage 
is  going  on,  and  achieving  results  with 
incredible  speed.  The  tendency  is  accel- 
erated by  the  teaching  of  professors 
from  the  lecture  chair,  and  by  writers 
of   books.     The    natural   sympathy   to- 
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ward  women,  which  has  nowhere  been 
more  marked  than  in  America,  wel- 
comes any  teaching  which  professes  to 
ameliorate  the  burdens  nature  has  de- 
signed her  to  bear,  and  the  individualis- 
tic theories,  which  put  her  intellectually 
upon  the  same  plane  with  man,  tend  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  conclusions 
that,  in  other  and  comparatively  recent 
times,  would  have  been  rejected  with 
indignation. 

The    attitude    of    Socialism  towards 
monogamic  marriage  and  the  institution 
of  the  family  is  shown  by  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  founders  and  protagon- 
ists of  that  body  of  doctrine  in  the  first 
issue  of  this  magazine.*    The  effort  to 
weaken   respect   for  the  institutions  of 
marriage  and  the  family  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  signs  of  the  social  revolu- 
tionist, whether  his  propaganda  be  ad- 
vanced  from  tlie  rostrum  or  from  the 
professor's  chair. 

Pozver  of  Popular  Sentiment, 

It  is  obvious  that  the  statutes  of   a 
State,  whose  basis  is  democracy,  must  in 
the  long  run  be  responsive  to  prevailing 
popular  sentiment.     Constitutional  limi- 
tations wisely  protect   the   majority  aS 
well  as   the   minority    from    passionate 
and  ill-considered  laws,  allowing  time  to 
cool  excitement  and  a  better  perspective 
to    permit  a  more  adequate  appreciation 
of     ultimate  consequences.     It  must  be 
conceded,  therefore,  that  the  vastly  pre- 
ponderating majority   of  the  American 
People  favor  absolute  divorce,  where  cir- 
cumstances  have    arisen    or    developed 
subsequent  to  the  marriage,  which  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  ostensibly  it  was 
entered  upon.     The  four  centuries  that 

•Would  Socialism  Destroy  the  Family? 
Thomas  S.  Lonergran,  "  The  Common 
Cause"  Jan.  1912,  p    15  et.  seq. 


have  elapsed  since  the  rue 
given  to  the  belief  in  a 
sanction  of  marriage,  have 
producing  their  logical  C( 
but  at  last  they  have  come, 
ditions,  which  have  taken 
creasing  number  of  women 
tic  life  and  have  forced  ther 
with  men  for  a  livlihood, 
greater  acceptance  to  the  ne^ 
This  consists  in  the  falsity  o 
and  Christian  belief  that  th 
head  of  the  woman  and  ths 
is  essentially  domestic.  Ij 
lessons  of  history  and  ex] 
new  idea  would  lower  the  ! 
emotional  element  of  huma 
forcing  upon  woman  a  po: 
struggle  for  existence  for  ' 
not  endowed,  either  physic; 
lectually.  Yet  the  eager  lo 
American  heart  to  put  wom 
where,  at  least  to  some  e 
seems  to  men  an  injustice  of 
be  lessened  if  not  eliminate 
force  to  the  public  sentir 
responsible  for  the  divorce  s 
until  bitter  experience  show 
to  her  is  certain  to  follow,  tl 
to  remain. 

Is  Success  Impossi 

is  the  situation,  then, 
should  make  those  who  b( 
ancient  ideals  of  the  indis 
marriage  and  the  sanctity  c 
hopeless  of  success  in  sect 
of  the  divorce  laws?  Bv  n< 
it  be  shown  that,  even  upo 
on  which  they  are  based,  the 
are  productive  of  results  wh 
ical  and  confusing,  perhapi 
who  believe  in  absolute  di 
certain  conditions  will  be  co 
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the  anomalies  removed.     This  will  not 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  but  it  will 
at  least  mitigate  some  of  its  worst  fea- 
tures, and  lead  to  consideration  that  may 
restrict  the  cases.     This  has  been  the 
plan  adopted  by  those  who  are  seeking 
to     reform     the     divorce     laws— com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  men  who 
believe  absolute  divorce  to  be  a  neces- 
sary remedy  for  the  evils  of  ill-assorted 
marriage,  but  including  others  who  are 
opposed  on  religious,  as  well  as  social 
or  sociological,  grounds  to  any  absolute 
divorce.    Efforts    have    been    directed 
towards  the  formulation  of  a  law  so  fair 
and  reasonable  in  its  jurisdictional  and 
procedural  features*  that  it  is    hoped    it 
will  eventually  be  accepted  in  all  of  the 
States.    At  present,  with  each  State  of 
the  Union  a  sovereignty  so  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned,  we  find  the  juris- 
dictional laws  so  divergent  that  it  may, 
and  often  does,  happen  that  a  divorce, 
in  all  respects  legal  and  regular  in  the 
State  where  granted,  is  null  in  another 
State — the  unhappy  result  being  that  one 
may  be  a  legitimate  wife  or  husband  in 
one  State  and  not  so  in  another;  it  can 
be    readily    seen    what    misfortune    to 
children  and  perplexing  complications  of 
property  rights  are  likely  to  follow  such 
an  anomalous  condition. 

Against  Fraud  and  Collusion. 

In  some  States,  there  is  a  degree  of 
strictness  in  the  requirements  of  proof 
and  trial  by  the  court  or  by  court  and 
jury  that  minimizes  the  opportunities 
for  fraud  and  collusion ;  while,  in  others, 
the  laws  are  so  lax  as  to  make  them  the 
resort  of  those  who,  in  their  own  comun- 
ity,  would  utterly  fail  to  make  out  a 
case.  While  causes  differ,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  States  they  are  substan- 


tially the  same;  and  there  need  be  no 
confusion  or  injustice  arising  from  di- 
versity of  causes,  so  long  as  the  courts 
are  restricted,  in  taking  jurisdiction,  to 
those  who  are  clearly  bona  fide  citizens 
of  the  State  in  which  the  suit  is  brought. 
Where  the  laws  make  it  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  over  a  husband  or 
wife,  who  is  not  and  most  often  never 
has  been  a  resident  either  really  or  tech- 
nically of  the  State  of  the  court,  they 
need  revision.  However  much  the  citi- 
zen of  South  Carolina,  where  no  divorce 
is  permitted,  or  of  New  York  where  for 
one  cause  alone,  may  regret  what  he 
considers  the  decadence  of  a  community 
like  Washington,  where  there  are  ten  or 
more  causes,  he  has  no  right  to  complain 
so  long  as  his  status  in  his  own  State  is 
unaffected ;  but,  if  the  laws  of  Washing- 
ton or  Nevada  permit  jurisdiction  over 
him  and  serve  him  by  publication,  he  may 
find  his  status  very  seriously  affected 
when  he  goes  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
own   State. 

Uniform  Divorce  Congress. 

In  1906,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Legislature 
of  that  State,  a  congress  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  but  two  of  the  States 
and  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  assembled 
in  Washington  and  adopted  certain  prin- 
ciples, embodied  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing held  during  the  same  year  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  form  of  bill  since  known 
as  the  Uniform  Divorce  Bill.  This  bill, 
composed  of  provisions  taken  from  ex* 
isting  statutes  of  various  States,  has  so 
far  been  accepted  in  its  entirety  only  in 
Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin. 
A  study  of  its  provisions  will  show  it  to 
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be  admirably  designed  to  eradicate 
the  evils  of  migratory  divorces  and  to 
make  the  divorce,  when  granted,  a  judi- 
cial act  that  will  carry  with  it  recogni- 
tion wherever  it  may  be  pleaded.  This 
act  has  been  approved  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  laws,  and  has  met  with  favorable 
criticism  from  those  competent  to  form 
an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals.  Its  slow  progress  is  ac- 
counted for,  partially  by  the  opposition 
of  certain  elements  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion who  find  their  profit  in  existing 
conditions,  and  partly  by  the  popular 
apathy  on  the  general  subject,  however 
intense  the  interest  in  a  specific  case. 

What  the  Act  Will  Do, 

But,  even  when  adopted,  the  Uniform 
Act  will  not  materially  abate  the  num- 
ber of  divorces.  While  the  atmosphere 
of  the  divorce  court  is  surcharged  with 
suspicion  of  collusion  and  other  fraud, 
a  study  of  statistics  shows  that,  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  the 
court  has  regularly  obtained  juris- 
diction by  reason  of  the  matrimonial 
residence,  and  the  regularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  not  open  to  question.  The 
judges  do  their  best  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  "third  party"  to  the  pro- 
ceedings— the  community  at  large — ^as 
well  as  those  of  the  parties  litigant. 

While  the  Uniform  Act  seeks,  by  strin- 
gent provisions,  to  give  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  es- 
pecially by  the  requirement  that  a  year 
shall  elapse  between  a  decree  on  the 
merits  and  the  final  decree  of  absolute 
divorce,  it  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  any 
laws  permit  divorce  with  the  right  of 
remarriage,  means  will  be  found  to  meet 
their  most  severe  requirements. 


It  would  seem,  then,  that  nothing  but 
the  moral  education  of  the  community 
will  preserve  the  family.  At  present 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
stamp  of  legislative  authority  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  differentiate  the  moral  from 
the  immoral;  but  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice are  anterior  to  all  htunan  legislation 
and  do  not  change  with  the  shifting  cur- 
rents of  popular  belief.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  as  has  been  more  than  once 
stated  by  competent  students,  that  di- 
vorce is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  dis- 
ease. It  shows,  in  good  truth,  a  retro- 
gression from  the  lofty  ideal  of  the  fam- 
ily, based  on  monogamic  marriage,  to- 
wards the  promiscuity  or,  at  best,  polyg- 
amy from  which  society  has  painfully 
emerged.  Until  the  world  can  be 
brought  back  to  its  old  time  Christian 
attitude  towards  marriage  we  must  en- 
dure the  divorce  evil,  but  we  may  pal- 
liate its  consequences  by  adopting  the 
legislation  embodied  in  the  Uniform 
Law. 

Practical  Knowledge  Shown. 

There  is  a  mistaken  impression,  in 
some  quarters,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  law  are  the  emanation  of  academic 
thought  not  based  on  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  in- 
cluded some  of  the  ablest  judges  upon 
the  bench,  as  well  as  lawyers  of  experi- 
ence and  good  judgment.  All  of  its  pro- 
visions are  drawn  from  existing  statutes, 
the  value  of  which  have  been  tested  in 
the  States  where  they  are  in  force. 

Divorce  cases  were  originally  only  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  under  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.  At  first,  the  leg- 
islative assemblies  of  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, notably  in  New  England,  assumed 
the  right  exercised  by  the  Parliament  of 
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Great  Britain  to  pass  special  divorce 
bills.  After  the  Revolution,  general  sta- 
tutes were  adopted.  All  of  these  sta- 
tutes are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  status  of  marriage  is  one  of 
public  concern.  Therefore  it  can  neith- 
er be  entered  into  nor  dissolved  without 
the  sanction  of  the  community  as  shown 
by  legislative  enactment. 

The  Contract  to  Marry. 

Divorce  cases  differ  from  all  other 
suits,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  for  they 
are  not  founded  upon  breach  of  contract 
in  any  of  its  forms.  The  contract  to 
marry  is  merged  in  the  marriage.  There- 
after the  status  of  the  parties  is  fixed 
and  they  cannot  change  that  status  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  State,  based  upon 
grave  public  reasons,  and  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  statutes.  Each  State, 
however,  has  the  exclusive  power  of  de- 
termining the  status  of  its  own  citizens, 
each  being  a  sovereignty  in  the  matter  of 
divorce.  It  is  evident  that  the  scandals 
of  migratory  divorces,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  are  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  differing  juris- 
dictional and  procedural  laws. 

Everyone  may  be  supposed  to  have  an 
opinion  more  or  less  defined  upon  the 
subject  of  divorce.  The  more  radical 
opponents  of  the  heretofore  accepted 
principles  of  civilization  take  the  view 
that  marriage  differs,  or  should  differ, 
in  no  respect  from  any  civil  contract; 
that  it  may  be  entered  into  at  the  will 
and  be  dissolved  at  the  will  of  the  part- 
ies. If  such  people  be  asked  what  is  to 
become  of  the  children  of  dissolved  mar- 
riages, they  are  apt  to  reply  that  all 
children  should  be  wards  of  the  State 
and,  in  an  ideal  condition  of  society, 
when  the  family  has  been  broken  up,  the 


State  will  care  for  them.  It  is  not 
thought  that  theories  so  extreme  are 
held  by  any  significant  body  of  intelli- 
gent people.  The  great  mass  who  favor 
divorce  regard  it  as  surgery  for  the  ills 
of  marriage,  as  has  been  said  by  a  re- 
cent writer,  and  to  be  resorted  to  only 
in  desperate  cases. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as    a    first 
step  towards  reform,  the  Uniform  Act 
has  not  received  such  study  from  the  pub- 
lic at  large  as  its  merits  demand.  Indeed 
the  fact  of  its  existence  and  of  the  Con- 
gress which  drafted  it  have  so  far  been 
overlooked  or  forgotten  that,  during  the 
last   session  of   Congress,   various  bills 
were  introduced  for  the  calling  of  a  new 
congress  on  divorce  to  do    over  again 
the  work  they  had  completed  in   1906. 
These  bills  were  the  outcome  of  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  because  of  the  mar- 
riage of  a  divorced  citizen  of   a    State 
where  the  sole  ground  is  adultery  in  the 
face  of  a  decree  forbidding  remarriage. 
This  decree  was  of  no  effect,  since  he 
had  only  to  cross    the   borders    of    the 
State  of  his  residence,  be  married,  and 
return  without  being  subject  to  any  p)en- 
alty  or  question  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
new  marriage.     Obviously,  some  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  resi- 
dence, to  enforce  a  sanction   for  their 
violation,  is  called  for. 

Marriage  Annulment 

The  Uniform  Divorce  Law  deals  with 
annulment  of  marriage,  with  absolute 
and  with  limited  divorce.  It  provicles  a 
rule  governing  jurisdiction  and  the  sub- 
ject of  full  faith  and  credit  to  be  given 
decrees  when  granted.  Annulment  of 
marriage  must  be  distinguished  from  di- 
vorce. Such  a  decree  establishes  the 
fact  that,  from  its  inception,  the  mar- 
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was  void.  The  usual  causes  for 
ment  are  recognized  in  the  Act,  in- 
g  impotency,  consanguinity  and 
ty  within  prohibited  degrees,  ex- 
marriage,  fraud,  force  or  coercion, 
isanity  unknown  at  the  time  of  the 
age,  the  last  two  being  cases  in 
I  the  marriage,  although  voidable  at 
stance  of  the  injured  party,  may  be 
quently  confirmed.  A  further 
id  of  annulment  exists  where  a  girl 
•  sixteen  or  a  boy  under  eighteen  is 
ed,  and  does  not  confirm  the  mar- 
on  attaining  the  proper  age.  It  is 
:ted  that  each  State,  acting  in  ac- 
.nce  with  climatic  conditions,  will 
je  the  ages  to  correspond  therewith. 

Limited  Divorce  Granted, 

e  Congress,  after  careful  considera- 
provided  that  limited  divorce  should 
ranted  for  the  same  causes  as  for 
ute  divorce,  with  the  addition  that, 
e  event  of  hopeless  insanity  of  the 
and,  it  should  be  granted  on  peti- 
of  the  wife.  This  was  because  it 
recognized  that  insanity  might  fol- 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  from  the 
iage  relation  itself,  but  not  on  the 
of  the  husband. 

le  causes  for  absolute  divorce  now 
^ized  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
js  are  adultery,  bigamy,  conviction 
ime  in  certain  cases,  extreme  cruel- 
/ilful  desertion  for  two  years,  and 
ual  drunkenness  for  two  years, 
e  were  adopted  as  suggested  causes, 
the  Congress  expressed  the  desire 
these  causes  should  be  reduced 
ir  than  increased,  and  recommended 
no  additional  causes  should  be  rec- 
zed  in  any  State,  and,  in  those 
*s  where  causes  are  restricted,  no 
ge  is  called  for. 


The  jurisdictional  sections  of  the 
provide  for  a  bona  fide  residence  of 
of  the  parties  for  two  years  within 
State  where  the  action  is  brought, 
cept  in  cases  of  adultery  or  big! 
when  the  cause  of  action  arose  in 
State,  and  for  a  like  time  when  ei 
party  has  become  a  resident  since 
cause  of  action  arose,  provided,  in 
latter  case,  that  the  cause  was  recogn 
as  a  ground  of  divorce  in  the  Stat 
which  the  party  had  previously  be< 
resident.  An  end  to  migratory  dive 
is  effectually  provided  for  by  the  ir 
sion  of  a  section,  embodying  a  la\^ 
ready  in  existence  in  Massachus 
"that  if  any  inhabitant  of  this  £ 
shall  go  into  another  State,  territorj 
country  in  order  to  obtain  a  decre 
divorce  for  a  cause  which  occurred  v 
the  parties  resided  in  this  State,  or 
a  cause  which  it  not  ground  for  div 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  a  decre 
obtained  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effe< 
this  State." 

Preventing  Hasty  Remarriage. 

When  a  petition  has  been  brought 
der  the  jurisdictional  provisions  of 
Act  and  a  decree  has  been  enterec 
the  merits  of  the  case,  a  year  i 
elapse  before  the  final  decree  is  ent 
—this  in  order  to  prevent  injustice,  f: 
or  collusion  as  well  as  to  give  an  op 
tunity  for  reconciliation.  The  rule 
worked  well  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois 
California,  and,  when  adopted  gener 
will,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
ready  enumerated,  stop  the  scanda 
hasty  remarriages  of  divorced  perse 

Such  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  outc 
of  the  only  thoroughly  organized  ei 
as  yet  made  to  bring  about  a  refon 
our  divorce  laws  without  putting  an 
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to  them  entirely.  The  address  of  the 
Committee  of  Resolutions,  after  a  care- 
ful explanation  of  its  work,  contains 
these  words : 

"In  the  control  of  divorce  and  its  at- 
tendant evils,  laws  perform  an  important, 
but  only  a  subordinate,  part.  The  prac- 
tical remedy  for  controlling  the  evil  is 
the  elevation  of  the  general  moral  stand- 
ard in  all  our  communities,  not  only  as 
to  the  sundering  of  the  tie,  intended  to 
be  lifelong  and  indissoluble,  but  also  as 
to  marriage  itself  and  the  assumption  of 
its  obligations. 

Public  Support  Needed. 

"For  this  supreme  work  there  must 
be  enlisted  the  personal  interest  and  in- 
fluence of  all  American  men  and  women 
who  cherish  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and 
would  preserve  the  stability  and  happi- 
ness of  the  home ;  and  their  support  must 
be  given  to  the  forces  and  influence, 
which  control  society  and  mould  public 
opinion — the  fountain  and  source  of  our 
laws.  To  all  who,  in  official  station  or 
in  the  church,  on  the  platform  or  through 
the  public  press,  share  in  forming  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  on  a  question  of 
vital  interest  to  the  American  nation,  we 
confidently  appeal  for  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion in  this  first  formal  effort  toward 
the  settlement,  by  the  States  themselves, 
in  the  form  of  law,  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tions pressing  for  solution." 

It  is  .to  be  regretted  that  the  Uniform 
Law  has  not  met  with  wider  acceptance. 
All  efforts  at  reform  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
serving absolute  divorce  with  as  small  a 
proportion  of  evil  as  possible,  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  lines  of  this  law.     The  prop- 


osition to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  give  Congress 
jurisdiction  to  pass  a  national  divorce 
law,  bears  with  it  an  implication  that  our 
federal  system  has  failed  in  an  essential 
particular.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
States  will  willingly  surrender  a  juris- 
diction of  so  intimate  a  domestic  char- 
acter as  that  over  marriage  and  divorce. 

States  Will  Find  Remedy. 

Agreement  has  already  been  obtained 
on  various  subjects  of  commercial  law, 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws.  When, 
if  the  time  ever  comes,  the  American 
public  is  brought  to  a  realization  of  the 
dangers  of  the  existing  divorce  laws,  a 
means  will  be  found,  among  the  States 
themselves,  to  remedy  them.  Meantime, 
the  present  system  at  least  permits  each 
State  to  purify  itself  and  rise  above  the 
low  standard  that  might  be  imposed  up- 
on it,  if  it  surrender  its  sovereignty  in 
this  behalf  to  the  National  Government. 

0 

for,  in  that  case,  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  States  would  control  all. 

It  is  encouraging,  at  least,  to  know 
that,  more  and  more,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  is  being  brought  home  to  the 
community.  The  Uniform  Marriage 
and  Marriage  License  Bill,  prepared  by 
the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Divorce  Congress,  will  aid  in 
preventive  legislation,  and  the  Desertion 
and  Child  Labor  Laws  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  whole  subject 
But,  after  all,  the  moral  tone  of  the 
community  must  change  before  the  di- 
vorce evil  will  cease  to  trouble  it. 


What    SociaKsm    M 
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By  V.  W.  McNeill.  M.D.,  a  Socialist 

and 

The  Editor  of  The  Common  Cause 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Dr.  McNeill  wrote  to  us,  criticising  the  att 
Common  Cause  towards  Socialism,  and  requesting  the  privilege 
the  case  for  the  Marxist  philosophy  through  this  magazine.  Per 
this  Tvas  immediately  granted,  with  the  understanding  that  we  si 
mitted  to  make  such  reply  to  the  article  as  the  arguments  might  sec 
This  arrangement  has  been  carried  out:  Dr,  McNeill's  article  i 
duced,  as  written  and  proof-read  by  him,  after  which  it  is  critica 
by  the  editor  of  The  Gommon  Cause. — The  Editors, 

Part  1. 

The  "Socialist**  Presentment 


WE  are  living  in  a  great  and  glorious 
age :  an  age  of  marvelous  achieve- 
ments such  as  the  world  has  never  known 
Old  ideas  and  old  methods  are 
being  displaced  by  new  ideas  and  new 
methods.  We  find  the  footprints  of 
progress  everywhere  and  on  every  hand 
— in  the  financial  world,  in  religious 
thought,  in  moral  reforms  and  in 
government.  In  the  political  world  a  com- 
paratively new  movement  is  today  mak- 
ing its  initial  bow  to  the  public,  and  in- 
vites your  attention.  As  to  the  merits 
of  this  movement  all  are  not  agreed.  By 
some  it  is  held  to  be  a  panacea  for  our 
multitudinous  ills,  while  others  profess  to 
sec  in  it  a  menace  to  our  prosperity  and 
happiness.  As  '  a  consequence,  there- 
fore,  it  is  eulogized  by  some  and  con- 


demned by  others.  Th 
growing  in  popular  fav( 
mit.  Hence,  whether  it 
or  for  evil,  it  merits 
and  consideration  of  th 
In  order  to  understand  ' 
really  is,  wemust  first  d 
from  Communism,  witl 
been  loosely  and  erronec 
by  many  writers  and  le 
nomic  topics. 

There  is  nothing  in  cc 
Socialism  and  Communi: 
ly  owing  to  a  confusion 
that  the  public  mind  hai 
degree  at  least,  prejudic 
cialism  and  its  teachings 
most  violent  and    ridicv 
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hurled  against  Socialism  are  not  criti- 
cisms of  Socialism  at  all,  but  are  purely 
criticisms  of  Communism*  Socialists  have 
been  accused  for  instance  of  advocating 
plural  marriages,  of  the  freelovers, 
and  many  other  equally  foolish  things. 
Such  charges  reflect  only  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  persons  making  them.  To 
more  fully  comprehend  the  distinction 
between  Socialism  and  Communism,  let 
us  examine  them  briefly. 

Socialism  Not  Communism, 

In  the  ifirst  place  Communism  would 
destroy  all  forms  of  private  property 
and  would  regulate  and  govern,  even  in 
its  most  minute  detail,  the  activities  and 
pursuits  of  its  citizens.  Under  Com- 
munism all  property  becomes  govern- 
ment property.  For  instance,  no  man 
would  own  the  house  in  which  he  lives, 
or  the  farm  which  he  now  owns  and 
works.  The  laborer  or  craftsman  would 
not  even  own  the  tools  with  which  he 
plies  his  trade.  Everything  and  all  things 
under  Communism  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  idea  being  that  no  man 
should  be  wealthier  than  his  neighbor. 
All  must  have  an  equal  right  and  an 
equal  share  in  the  world's  necessities, 
and  the  world's  luxuries.  In  addition  to 
this,  and  in  consequence  of  this  abso- 
lute State  ownership  of  all  property  both 
real  and  personal,  the  State  assumes  the 
right  to  regulate  and  control  the  activi- 
ties of  its  people  in  everything.  In  other 
words,  the  state  determines,  under  Com- 
munism, who  shall  be  farmers,  who 
shall  be  merchants,  who  shall  teach 
school  and  who  shall  be  lawyers.  The 
individual  has  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
selection  of  his  life's  work.  The  State 
selects  his  task,  regulates  his  education, 
and  virtually  reduces  him  to  a  condition 


of  State  slavery.  If  under  Communism 
a  young  man  desires  to  study  law,  he 
must  get  an  order  from  the  State  direct- 
ing him  to  do  so.  He  may  be  ordered  to 
dig  coal  instead.  If  he  desires  to  be- 
come a  farmer  and  till  the  soil,  he  may 
be  ordered  to  paint  houses  or  build 
roads.  Should  he  desire  to  acquire  a 
college  education,  he  might  be  informed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  as  he  is  des- 
tined to  work  in  a  sawmill.  Worse  yet, 
the  State  might  under  Communism,  say 
when  the  people  shall  marry,  and 
whom,  or  whether  they  shall  marry  at 
all,  and  even  regulate  the  number 
of  children  per  family.  Under  Com- 
munism the  most  despotic  government 
the  world  could  ever  know  would  be  es- 
tablished and  every  individual  would 
lose  his  individuality,  and  practically  his 
identity  also.  Genius,  personal  qualifi- 
cations, and  preferences  would  have  no 
place  under  Communism.  Ambition 
would  be  stifled,  for  no  man  must  sur- 
pass his  brother.  This  is  Communism, 
not  Socialism,  for  Socialists  are  not 
Communists.  Socialism  teaches  that  what 
is  used  publicly  should  be  owned  pub- 
licly, and  what  is  used  privately  should 
be  owned  privately.  Neither  does  Social- 
ism molest  you  in  your  private  affairs. 

The  Three  Fundamentals, 

The  three  great  fundamentals  of  So- 
cialism are:  (i),  popular  government,  or 
government  in  which  the  people  have  a 
direct  voice  in  the  making  of  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed;  (2),  the  pub- 
lic ownership  and  public  operation  of  all 
public  utilities;  (3),  to  abolish  poverty. 

Briefly,  then,  Socialism  does  not  mo- 
lest private  property.  .It  disturbs  no 
man's  religion.  It  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  home  is  the  first  and  greatest 
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unit  of  society.  While  Socialism  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  religious  movement, 
yet  I  challenge  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
to  show  that  Socialism  does  not  repre- 
sent a  crystallization  of  the  very  ethics 
of  Christ's  gospel.  One  amazing  and  in- 
explicable spectacle  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  towards  Socialism.  So  far 
she  has  failed  to  recognize  this  move- 
ment as  her  legitimate  offspring.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Church  would  glad- 
ly grasp  at  any  opportunity,  and  support 
any  movement,  which  has  for  its  object 
the*  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  uplift 
of  the  people.  Be  this  as  it  may  how- 
ever, she  must  surely  discern  in  the  near 
future  that  Socialism  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  practical  application  of 
the  rules  and  precepts  of  Christianity  to 
our  daily  lives  and  affairs.  When  she 
once  awakens  to  this  fact,  she  will  be 
one  of  its  most  powerful  and  persistent 
advocates. 

Is  Socialism  Needed? 

In  view  therefore  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  Socialism  and  Commun- 
ism, Ave  may  dismiss  the  latter  from  our 
consideration  as  impractical  and  undesir- 
able, and  devote  our  attention  to  Social- 
ism alone.  Hence  the  question  arises,  is 
there  a  demand  for  this  innovation  and 
what   will  it  accomplish  if  established? 

That  many  abuses  and  evils  exist  un- 
der w^hat  we  may  term  our  present  cap- 
italistic system  no  one  can  deny.  The 
masses  of  the  people  are  restless,  dis- 
couraged, and  dissatisfied.  Poverty  and 
crime  flourish  where  there  should  be 
peace  and  harmony.  The  industrial 
world  is  in  a  constant  turmoil.  There  is 
an  increasing  warfare  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  between  the 
classes   and  the   masses,   between  capi- 


tal and  labor.  We  are  confr 
the  child-labor  and  sweat-sho 
lems.  We  are  menaced  by  tr 
monopolies.  We  are  burdene 
costly  and  extravagant  go\ 
And  in  this  fair  land,  where 
more  than  plenty  for  each  ai 
one,  poverty  is  increasing  and  t 
spectre  of  misery  and  want 
head  and  claims  its  victims  by  tl 
We  have  become  a  nation  of  wa 
and  the  toiler  is  robbed  of  the 
his  labor.  Robbed  on  the  one 
the  government  through  its  i 
system  of  taxation  and  robbe< 
other  by  the  trusts  and  the  m( 
through  tribute  laid  on  ever) 
manufactured  and  sold  the  con 

Man  Under  Capitalism, 

What  chance  has  the  average 
der  present  capitalistic  condi 
acquire  a  competency?  Practica 
The  fact  that  a  few  men,  by  a 
tionally  fortunate  combination 
cumstances,  do  succeed  in  accum 
little  property  does  not  lessen  1 
of  our  criticism.  There  must 
sickness  in  the  family,  or  uni 
pense  of  any  kind.  The  family 
must  work  steadily,  year  in  and 
without  relaxation  or  recreatioi 
the  assistance  of  the  whole  i 
required  in  order  to  provide  th< 
ties.  Thousands  of  children  a 
toiling  their  lives  away  in  orde 
vide  themselves  with  a  crust 
and  to  furnish  dividends  for  s< 
Thousands  of  sweat  shops  ar 
tained  where  the  unfortunate  i 
less  are  slaving  the  years  away 
nigh  fruitless  endeavor  to  ke 
and  soul  together — ^victims  of 
talistic  system,  condemned  to 
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industrial  slavery.  What  has  the  future 
for  them?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing! 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  capitalism  breeds 
poverty,  misery  and  crime? 

The  daily  press  will  tell  us,  in  their 
financial  columns,  that  the  money  mar- 
ket is  easier  and  that  trade  conditions  are 
better ;  that  business  is  increasing  and  the 
outlook  for  a  prosperous  year  is  flatter- 
ing. Flattering  to  whom?  To  the  man 
who  works  in  the  mine?  To  the  slave 
in  the  steel  mill?  To  the  serfs  in  the 
department  stores  ?  To  the  woman  who 
is  trying  to  support  a  small  family  at 
the  wash  tub?  To  those  generally  who 
are  the  actual  creators,  of  wealth? 
Never!  The  outlook  is  flattering  to 
those  only  who  are  in  a  position  to  exploit 
labor.  To  those  who  own  the  jobs  and 
to  those  individuals  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  conduct  gambling  operations  on 
a  colossial  scale  with  the  world's  neces- 
sities. Go  to  the  homes  of  the  workers, 
the  actual  creators  of  wealth.  Do  you 
find  luxuries,  are  you  even  certain  to 
find  the  bare  necessities?  Observation 
teaches  that  we  must  answer  negatively. 

Taxation  of  Thrift, 

Not  being  a  self-supporting  institution, 
and  without  a  legitimate  source  of  in- 
come, our  capitalistic  government  is  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  hat 
and  taxing  the  thrift  and  industry  of  its 
people.  Extravagance  in  governmental 
affairs  is  also  a  great  and  growing  evil. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  millions 
squandered  yearly  on  our  army  and 
navy.  Think  of  the  benefits  that  might 
be  derived  were  this  sum  put  to  some 
good  and  proper  use.  Instead  of  feeding 
the  hungry,  housing  the  destitute,  and 
educating  the  poor,  we  are  handed  gold 


lace,  tin  swords  and  powder  and  lead. 
And  this  in  a  Christian  nation.  Skilled 
in  the  great  and  glorious  art  of  shooting 
bullets  into  each  other,  staggering  under 
the  despotism  of  trusts  and  monopolies, 
and  robbed  of  their  substance  through 
unjust  systems  of  taxation,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  dis- 
couraged, and  desperate  ? 

The  Socialist  would  have  none  of  this. 
He  would  forever  eradicate  the  evils  by 
establishing  the  principle  of  co-operation 
and  the  square  deal.  He  would  substi- 
tute for  our  crazy  industrial  system,  an 
organized  society  with  the  benefits  en- 
joyed by  all,  and  not  by  a  favored  few. 
What  Socialists  propose,  then,  is  the 
following : 

The  Party's  Proposals. 

(i)  Equal  suffrage  for  men  and  wo- 
men. 

(2)  Direct  legislation,  or  popular  gov- 
ernment, including  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall. 

(3)  Opportunity  and  facilities  for  the 
complete  education  of  every  child, 
whether  of  rich  or  poor  parentage. 

(4)  The  public  ownership  of  all  pub- 
lic utilities,  including  the  means  of  com- 
munication, transportation,  and  ex- 
change. 

(5)  Shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

(6)  Insurance  of  workers  against  sick- 
ness, accident  and  lack  of  emplojmient. 

(7)  Pensions  for  aged  and  exhausted 
workers  and  the  free  administration  of 
justice. 

These  are  the  socialistic  demands,  and 
if  you  are  a  believer  in  the  principles  as 
outlined  above,  you  are  a  Socialist 
whether  vou  admit  it  or  not. 
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These  are  issues,  vital  issues,  that  not 
only  concern  us  of  the  present  genera- 
tion but  of  the  generation  to  come.  To- 
day, the  old  parties,  without  an  issue,  are 
vainly  attempting  to  interest  the  people 
and  befog  the  real  situation  with  the 
tariff  question.  It  is  positively  idiotic 
to  see  G)ngress  meet  in  solemn  session 
and  idle  away  the  time,  at  enormous 
public  expense,  in  endeavoring  to  discover 
the  difference  between  tweedle-de-de  and 
tweedle— de-dum.  The  tariff  is  not  an 
issue.  To  abolish  poverty,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  by  just  and  humane 
law ;  to  pension  the  needy,  helpless  and 
unfortunate,  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  destitute,  and  house  the  homeless, 
and  to  insure  peace  and  comfort  in  the 
twilight  of  old  age — these  are  the  issues 
and  the  mission  of  Socialism. 

A  Reform  Movement. 

Socialism  is,  then,  simply  a  reform 
movement.  A  movement  that  is  emi- 
nently practical  and  logical.  Through 
public  ownership  of  fire,  life,  and  acci- 
dent insurance  companies ;  of  telephones, 
telegraphs  and  railroads ;  of  oil,  steel  and 
sugar  mills;  and  all  utilities  of  public 
nature,  the  government  would  be  assured 
of  an  enormous  income  from  legitimate 
sources:  an  income  which  would  enable 
the  government  to  establish  real  re- 
forms. And  this,  too,  without  taxing 
the  thrift  and  industry  of  its  own  peo- 
ple. The  trust  question  would  be 
solved  by  government  ownership.  We 
hear  much  these  days  about  conserving 
our  natural  resources.  By  the  same 
token  let  us  conserve  our  industrial  re- 
sources. Conserve  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people.  Capitalism  offers 
a  government  that  taxes  the  thrift  and 
industry     of     the     people.      Socialism 


offers  a  government  that 
profit-paying  enterprises 
nature  and  does  not  tax 
industry  of  its   people.     1 
ism  higher  education  is  po 
those     of     the     well-to-d( 
guarantees  a  complete  edi 
one  who  desires    it.     Cap 
wage  slavery  and  the  poc 
poor  and  unfortunate.     Sc 
shorter  hours  of  labor  anc 
sions. 

The  time  is  near  when  t 
demand  real  reform  in  our 
governmental  system — whe 
mand  that  our  government 
governments,  shall  be  whj 
be,  self-supporting  institut 
for  the  benefit  and  welf; 
people — when  they  shall 
other  than  pork  barrels  fo 
office  seekers,  and  special 

Champion  of  Humm 

Let  us  consider  this  n 
that  offers  some  real  and 
that  offers  something  to 
people.  Fearless  and  ale 
stands  forth  as  the  champ 
rights,  and  human  opport 
destined  sooner  or  later 
world. 

Thus  we  see  that  Soci< 
tially  a  reform  movement, 
tion  of  which  is  co-opera 
the  whole  superstructure 
rests.  Co-operation  in  p 
or,  in  other  words,  co-ope 
is  collectively  used,  is  the 
liberate  us  from  Industrie 
industrial  bondage.  It  is 
C co-operation)  which  mal< 
ment  preeminently  practic; 
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of  government  which  ignores  this  prin- 
ciple will  be  a  flat  failure.  There  is  no 
substitute  and  no  other  alternative. 
Competition  and  rivalry  must  cease. 
When  this  is  attained,  the  millions  which 
are  taken  from  the  people  to  enrich  pri- 
vate interests  will  be  diverted  into  the 
public  treasury  and  be  expended  for  the 
public  good.  In  unity  there  is  strength 
and  in  co-operation  there  is  prosperity 
and  peace.  Hence,  which  shall  we 
choose?  Capitalism  with  its  industrial 
slavery,  pauperism  and  crime  ?  Or  Social- 


ism with  industrial  freedom  and  all 
that  it  implies  ?  Capitalism  with  its  mil- 
lions of  job  hunters,  and  its  panics  and 
hard  times  ?  Or  Socialism  with  its  happy 
homes,  prosperity  and  plenty  ?  Will  you 
choose  Capitalism  with  its  wars,  with  its 
poor  houses  and  its  paupers'  graves  ?  Or 
Socialism  with  its  peace  and  its  content- 
ment. I  ask — ^which  shall  it  be  ?  A  gov- 
ernment of  the  capitalists,  by  the  capital- 
ists and  for  the  capitalists  ?  Or  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  ? 
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Part  II. 


The  Reply  to  Dr.  McNeill 


IN    replying  to  Dr.  McNeill's  **social- 
istic"    presentment  we  first  wish  to 
emphasize   the   fact  that  our  opponent 
has  not    invited  a  discussion  on  Social- 
ism.     This  is,  indeed,  the  issue  which 
we  expected  him  to  raise  but  a  perusal 
of  his  paper  compels  the  conclusion  that 
he  has  not  touched  upon  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  Marxist  philosophy 
but   has  grouped,    under    the  name  of 
"Socialism,"     political     and     economic 
theories  which  are  in  no  way  related  to 
Socialism. 

Reform  Not  Socialism 

There  are  probably  thousands  who 
have  as  erroneous  a  conception  of  So- 
cialism as  Dr.  McNeill.  To  them  So- 
cialism means  the  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  and  the  establishment  of 
other  radical  political  theories  of  the 
day.  Such  radical  principles  are  nothing 
but  measures  of  reform  intended  to  be 
realized  without  materially  altering  the 
present  constitution  of  the  State.  But 
this  is  not  Socialism,  though  all  who 
share  Dr.  McNeill's  misconceptions 
concerning  the  full  consequences  of  the 
Socialist  philosophy  are  giving  support 
to  a  movement  which  they  would  repu- 
diate were  they  once  brought  to  a  full 
recognition  of  its  true  nature. 

According  to  Dr.  McNeill  the  three 
fundamentals  of  Socialism  are:  (i) 
popular  government,  or  government  in 


which  the  people  have  a  direct 
the  making  of  the  laws  by  whic! 
governed;  (2)  the  public  owne: 
public  operation  of  all  public 
(3)  to  abolish  poverty. 

By  popular  government,  Dr. 
understands  equal  suffrage  for 
women,  direct  legislation,  inch 
initiative,  referendum  and  recc 
is  the  amplification  of  the  firsi 
mental"  which  he  himself  mak 
course  of  his  article.  If  the 
of  these  measures  stamps  one 
cialist  then  the  Progressive  Re 
must  be  Socialists — a  charge  w 
would  repudiate  indignantly. 

Platform  Refutes  McNe 

The  platform  of  the  Social 
of  the  United  States  adopted  j 
go  in  1908  is  a  refutation  of 
Neill,  showing  that  his  first  "fi 
tal  principle  of  Socialism"  is 
side  issue.    In  the  program  of 
vention  we  find  equal  suffrage 
and  women,  the  initiative  and 
dum  and  the  right  of  recall.    1 
mands  are  not  in  the  platfom 
however,  but  in  the  program,  an 
lowing  significant  introduction 
**As  measures  calculated  to  s 
the  working  class  in  its  fight  fc 
alization  of  this  ultimate  aim 
operative  commonwealth),    an( 
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crease  its  power  of  resistance  against 
capital  oppression,  we  advocate  and 
pledge  ourselves  and  our  elected  offi- 
cers to  the  following  program." 

Thus,  popular  government  is  advo- 
cated by  the  Socialist  party  not  as  a 
final  object  but  as  a  measure  toward 
the  realization  of  its  ultimate  aim.  Dr. 
McNeill  has  presented  as  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  Socialism  political  theories 
which  are  really  side  issues. 

An  Erroneous  Idea, 

A  further  proof  of  Dr.  McNeill's 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  So- 
cialism is  given  in  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  same  program.  It  follows : 
*'Such  measures  of  relief  as  we  may  be 
able  to  force  from  capitalism  are  but  a 
preparation  of  the  workers  to  seize  the 
whole  power  of  government,  in  order 
they  may  thereby  lay  hold  of  the  whole 
system  of  industry  and  thus  come  to 
their  rightful  inheritance."  Measures 
of  relief  that  are  but  preparations  for 
an  ultimate  object  certainly  cannot  be 
that  r)bject  itself. 

Dr.  McNeill's  second  fundamental 
tenet  of  Socialism  is  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities.  We  confess  our  sur- 
prise that  a  man  of  Dr.  McNeill's  cali- 
bre should  have  committed  so  egregious 
a  blunder  as  to  confound  Socialism  with 
governmental  ownership.  It  is  only  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  that  prevents  us 
from  quoting  scathing  denunciations 
from  the  lips  of  prominent  Socialists,  all 
hurled  a,e:ainst  those  who  maintain  that 
Socialism  means  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities.  Had  Dr.  McNeill  said 
that  Socialism  would  be  a  posture  of  af- 
fairs in  which  the  collectivitv  owned  and 


operated  all  the  means  of  production, 
he  would  have  expressed  the  thought 
more  correctly. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  public  utilities  and 
means  of  production.  Property  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  public  utili- 
ties is  restricted  in  its  meaning.  Pub- 
lic utilities  are  such  public  services  as 
the  supply  of  water,  gas  and  electricity, 
railroads,  street  cars  and  the  like.  You 
may  have  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  without  having  collective 
ownership  of  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. In  other  words,  means  of  produc- 
tion is  a  term  more  inclusive  than  pub- 
lic utilities.  Collective  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  is  what  Socialists 
propose,  not  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities. 

What  Socialism  Would  Do. 

In  the  second  place,  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities  would  be  no  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  functions  of 
the  present  government.  Now  any  one 
who  has  graduated  from  the  kinder- 
garten classes  of  Socialism  knows  that 
Socialists  not  only  wish  to  transform 
the  present  constitution  of  the  State  but 
society  in  general. 

It  is  inexplicable  how  any  person  can 
hold  Dr.  McNeill's  ideas  on  Socialism 
in  view  of  the  Socialist  party  platform. 
Public  ownership  of  public  utilities  is 
advocated  as  a  political  demand,  but  the 
same  reservation  is  made  as  in  the  case 
of  popular  e^overnment.  Moreover,  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention,  at  which  the 
Socialist  party  as  such  saw  the  light  of 
day,  a  note  of  warning  was  sounded 
apfainst  public  ownership: 
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In  advocating  these  measures  as 
steps  in  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth,"  it  was  stated,  **we 
warn  the  working  class  against  so-called 
public  ownership  movements,  as  an  at- 
tempt of  the  capitalist  class  to  secure 
governmental  control  of  public  utilities 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  se- 
curity in  the  exploitation  of  other  in- 
dustries, and  not  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  of  the  working-class/' 

One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  Socialism  is  the  book  on 
the  "Elements  of  Socialism,"  by  John 
Spargo  and  George  Louis  Amer.  M;. 
Spargo  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  party  and  an 
authoritative  exponent  of  Socialism.  Dr. 
McNeill  would  do  well  to  take  these 
words  from  this  book  to  heart: 

Extending  Government  Ownership, 

"State  ownership  is  not  only  not  So- 
cialism, but  is  not  of  necessity  a  step 
toward  it.  The  failure  of  State  Social- 
ism to  do  away  with  poverty  and  other 
evils  is  therefore  not  a  valid  argument 
against  Socialism.  In  general,  however, 
Socialists  favor  the  extention  of  gover- 
ment  ownership.  They  look  upon  it  as 
the  development  within  the  capitalist 
order  of  the  political  and  industrial 
forms  which  the  proletariat  will  some 
day  inherit  and  transform  into  the  So- 
cialist State." 

To  attempt  to  make  Socialism  a  move- 
ment for  the  public  ownership  of  pub- 
lic utilities  is  a  distortion  of  the  true 
nature  of  Socialism.  With  Dr.  McNeill's 
third  proposition  we  will  not  concern 
ourselves   at   length.     The  abolition   of 


poverty  is,  of  course,  the  ain 
ism,  but  as  Spargo    points 
ownership  can  not  bring  abc 
suit,  nor  would  "real"  Social: 

The  trouble  with  Dr.  Mc^ 
he  looks  upon  Socialism  a^ 
movement.  But,  says  H.  G. 
prominent  English  Socialist: 
be  clear  about  one  thing;  tha 
means  revolution,  that  it  meai 
in  the  every-day  texture  of  li 
You  must  get  absolutely  clc 
mind  that  Socialism  means 
change,  a  break  with  history, 
that  is  picturesque." 

Eugene  Debs   Testifi 

We  may  add  the  testimony 
Debs:  *'To  my  mind  the  wo 
character  and  the  revolutionai 
of  the  Socialist  party  are  o 
portance.  All  the  votes  of 
would  do  us  no  good  if 
ceased  to  be  a  revolutionary 
only  incidentally  so,  while  yie 
and  more  to  the  pressure  to  : 
principles  and  program  of  th< 
the  sake  of  swelling  the  vote  2 
ing  the  day  of  its  expected  tr 

Dr.  McNeill  is  very  positive 
is  nothing  in  Socialism  that 
way  antagonistic  to  the  tea 
Christianity.  Nay  more,  wi 
marvelous  vision  he  sees  in 
the  crystalization  of  the  ethics 
Gospel !  Such  being  the  case 
doctor  is  at  a  loss  to  undei 
the  Church  should  oppose  sue 
icient  and  Christian  movem 
interest  of  the  material  welfa 
kind. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ca 
Neiirs   attention   to   the   fac 
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Church  is  opposed  to  Socialism  on  fun- 
damental religious  and  moral  grounds, 
and  the  justice  of  this  opposition  can  be 
fully  sustained  and  substantiated  from 
the  writings  of  every  Socialist^  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  who  is  accepted  by 
Socialists  as  an  authority  and  has 
the  right  to  interpret  their  attitude 
tozvard  these  questions. 

The  basis  and  foundation  of  Socialism 
is  materialism.  If  this  be  true,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  denial,  why  should  any 
sensible  man  think  it  mysterious  that  the 
Church  should  oppose  SociaHsm?  And, 
remember  Socialists  have  made  this 
materialism  a  cardinal  feature  of  their 
system.  It  is  the  marrow  of  the  thing 
— intellectually  and  economically. 

A  Silly  Theory, 

The  idea  that  Socialism  is  simply  a 
new  ** economic  theory''  to  do  away 
with  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  religion,  is  as  false  as  it 
is  silly.  Socialism  is  an  absolute  denial 
of  God  and  the  religious  life.  The  phil- 
osophy of  Socialism  has,  and  can  have, 
no  place  for  God,  or  for  immortality; 
therefore  the  Church  has  and  can  have 
no  choice  but  to  oppose  it  and  labor  to 
destroy  it. 

Socialism  declares  that  the  marriage  in 
its  present  form  is  an  ''obstacle'*  to  be 
abolished,  and  not  a  few  prominent  So- 
cialists have  pven  actual  example  of 
the  logic  of  this  teaching  by  their  free- 
love  abominations.  Instead  of  being 
"the  crystalization  of  the  ethics  of 
Christ's  Gospel."  Socialism,  in  its 
teaching  and  in  its  practices,  shows  that 
it  is  more  correctly  characterized  as  a 
"crystalization  of  the  Gospel  of  Lust." 
It  has  no  Gospel  that  is  not  "material," 


and  to  attempt  to  make  the  Socialism 
of  Marx,  Bax,  Engels,  Bebel,  Sawyer, 
Herron,  Blatchford,  Kerr,  Debs,  Car- 
penter, Hillquit,  the  New  York  Call  and 
the  Chicago  Socialist  in  any  way  resem- 
ble the  **  Gospel  of  Christ,"  shows  a  most 
woeful  ignorance  or  a  lamentable  insin- 
cerity. If  Socialism  is  a  "reform  move- 
ment" it  is  a  ** reform  downward,"  and 
the  older  it  grows  the  lower  it  sinks. 
Its  morality  is  colored  by  the  desires  of 
the  flesh,  and  can  never  be  endorsed  or 
accepted  by  those  who  believe  in  a  spirit- 
ual Christianity. 

Christ  Not  a  Socialist, 

There  is  nothing  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ  that  by  dint  of  the  widest  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  could  be  construed 
as  advocating  any  of  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic doctrines  that  are  the  basis  of 
Marxian  Socialism.  We  have  yet  to 
discover  that  Marx  or  Engels  or  their 
followers  have  ever  used  or  claimed  to 
use  the  **  Gospel  of  Christ"  as  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  their  new  pro- 
paganda. John  Spargo  asserts  that 
"Socialism  Christianized  wpuld  be  So- 
cialism emasculated  and  destroyed."  In- 
stead of  being  the  ** crystalization  of 
Christ's  Gospel,"  Spargo  holds  that  So- 
cialism is  a  very  different  thing  and  a 
very  superior  thing! 

If  Socialism  is  what  Socialists  say  it 
is.  Dr.  McNeill  nor  any  other  man  who 
has  respect  for  the  "ethics  of  Christ's 
Gospel"  can  fail  to  understand  that 
Christian  support  for  such  a  movement 
is  impossible. 

We  could  fill  this  magazine  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  Socialists  to 
prove  these  statements.  A  few  charac- 
teristic samples  must  suffice. 
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Joseph  Leatham,  in  **  Socialism  and 
Character,"  admits  that  there  can  be  no 
harmony  between  Christianity  and  So- 
cialism. "At  the  present  moment,"  he 
said,  "I  cannot  remember  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  person  who  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  really  earnest  and  intelligent 
Socialist  and  an  orthodox  Christian. 
Those  who  do  not  openly  attack  the 
Church  and  the  fabric  of  Christianity 
show  but  scant  respect  to  either  the  one 
or  the  other  in  private." 

Facts  Finally  Admitted. 

Both  Bebel  and  Liebknecht  —  men 
whom  Dr.  McNeill  will  recognize  as 
authoritative  exponents  of  the  socialistic 
philosophy — ^are  equally  frank  in  admit- 
ting that  a  deadly  antagonism  must  keep 
Socialism  and  Religion  apart.  **It  is  our 
duty  as  Socialists  to  root  out  the  faith 
in  God  with  all  our  zeal,  nor  is  anyone 
worthy  the  name  who  does  not  conse- 
crate himself  to  the  spread  of  atheism." 
And  Bebel  asserts  that  "Christianity  is 
the  enemy  of  liberty  and  civilization.  It 
has  kept  mankind  in  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion. The  Church  and  the  State  have 
always  fraternally  united  to  exploit  the 
people.  Christianity  and  Socialism  are 
like  fire  and  water." 

As  Dr.  McNeill  will  probably  resort 
to  the  common  Socialist  practice  of  as- 
serting that  the  statements  quoted  above 
are  merely  the  expressions  of  individual 
opinion  and  do  not  represent  an  official 
utterance  of  the  party,  we  want  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  following  paragraph 
which  he  will  find  in  the  "official" 
manifesto  on  **  Socialism  and  ReHgion," 
issued  by  the  Socialist  Party  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  second  edition  of  this 
extremely  illuminative  manifesto,  issued 


and  published  by  the  party,    the    words 
quoted  appear  on  page  27: 


"It  is,  therefore,  a  profound  truth  that 
Socialism  is  the  natural  enemy  of  reli- 
gion. Through  Socialism  alone  will  the 
relations  between  men  in  society,  and 
their  relations  to  Nature,  become  reason- 
able, orderly,  and  completely  intelligible, 
leaving  no  nook  or  cranny  for  supersti- 
tion. The  entry  of  Socialism  is,  conse- 
quently, the  exodus  of  religion," 

And,  again,  on  page  38,  this  conclusion 
is  reiterated  even  more  positively. 
'^Christianity/*  says  the  manifesto,  "is 
the  very  antithesis  of  Socialism," 

Advice  to  Dr.  McNeill. 

We  might  quote  much  more,  if  we 
deemed  it  necessary  to  do  so,  for  the 
manifesto  is  filled  with  statements  that 
refute  Dr.  McNeill.  Instead  of  piling 
refutation  upon  refutation,  however,  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  Dr.  McNeill 
procure  a  copy  of  this  phamphlet  and 
read  it  carefully.  It  will  enable  him  to 
get  a  clearer  view  of  the  real  relations 
of  Socialism  and  Christianity. 

Dr.  McNeill  has  not  even  touched  up- 
on the  real  fundamental  principles  of 
Socialism,  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
authorities  that  the  Socialism  that  alone 
is  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  Social- 
ism of  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels. 

*'The  Socialism  that  inspires  hopes 
and  fears  in  the  world  today  is  the 
school  of  Karl  Marx,"  says  Professor 
Thorstein  Veblen.  "No  one  is  seriously 
apprehensive  of  any  other  so-called  so- 
cialistic movement,  and  no  one  is  seri- 
ously concerned  to  criticise  or  refute 
the  doctrines  set  forth  by  any  other 
school  of  *  Socialists.'  " 
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What  adds  importance  to  this  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  ap- 
provingly by  John  Spargo  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  Marxism  is  the  bedrock  of 
Socialism.  "The  words  'Socialism'  and 
*  Marxism'  are  practically  synonymous 
in  the  vast  literature  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  produced  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years/'  he  asserts. 

With  Marx  and  Engels. 

A.  M.  Simons  speaks  to  the  same  ef- 
fect when  he  says:  '*It  is  with  the  work 
of  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels  that 
modern  Socialism  began  to  definitely 
take  on  the  forms  by  which  it  is  known 
today. " 

The  fundamentals  of  Socialism  •  are 
not  those  presented  by  Dr.  McNeill  but 
the  economic  interpretation  of  history, 
with  the  law  of  concentration,  the  the- 
ory of  collapse  and  crises,  the  theory 
of  value  and  surplus  value,  and  the  class 
struggle.  These  theories  of  industrial 
evolution  are  necessary  prerequisities  of 
the  Socialists  doctrines.  Industrial  evolu- 
tion in  the  direction  indicated  by  these 
theories  is  to  bring  about  collective  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production.  This 
is  Socialism.  This  is  the  Socialism 
which  The  Common  Cause  has  been 
combating  and  will  continue  to  combat. 
We  cannot  recognize  Dr.  McNeill  as  a 
better  authority  on  Socialism  than 
Spargo  and  Lewis  and  Hillquit.  We  see 
in  him  one  of  the  many  who  sympathize 


with  Socialism  not  for  what  it  is  but 
for  what  they  would  like  it  to  be.  We 
are  one  with  Hillquit  when  he  says: 

Hillquit  on  Marx, 

**The  International  Socialist  move- 
ment with  its  thirty  million  adherents, 
at  a  conservative  estimate,  and  its  or- 
ganized parties  in  twenty-five  civilized 
countries  in  both  hemispheres,  is  all 
based  on  the  same  Marxian  program, 
and  follows  substantially  the  same 
methods  of  propaganda  and  action.  The 
'diverse  Socialism'  outside  the  organ- 
ized movement  are  represented  by  small 
groups  of  social  and  political  dilettantes 
to)ring  with  problems  of  the  universe 
and  exercising  no  influence  whatsoever 
on  the  course  of  the  International  So- 
cialist movement." 

The  Common  Cause  is  concerned 
with  Socialists  of  the  real  type,  not  with 
**  dilettantes  toying  with  the  problems  of 
the  universe.' '  We  are  not  fighting  Mc- 
Neillism  or  any  other  kind  of  "ism"  ex- 
cept Socialism,  although  we  occasionally 
go  out  of  our  way  to  show  erring 
friends,  like  Dr.  McNeill,  that  what  they 
accept  as  Socialism  is  not  Socialism  at 
all.  In  doing  so  we  are  still  fighting 
Socialism,  inasmuch  as  our  efforts  in 
this  direction  may  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting thousands  of  others  from  giving 
their  support  to  Socialism  under  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  the  full  consequences  of 
the  Socialist  philosophy. 


VC^hy  Socialism  is  Strong  in  Germany 

By  Charles  A.  Zenkert. 

"//  this  program  had  been  carried  out  at  the  time,  on  his  knees  the  laborer 
uld  have  thanked  the  Government,  The  Social-Democratic  movement  was 
I  in  its  beginnings  and  the  cupidity  of  the  masses  was  not  yet  aroused;  all 
irts  ivent  out  in  hope  and  confidence  to  the  new  empire;  Prussia  still  rested 
the  main  on  its  ancient  foundations;  it  still  had  its  Christian  schools  and  its 
ristian  marriage  laws,'' — Dr,  Greiffenrath,  referring  to  the  socio-political 
>grant   of  Bishop  Ketteler, 


IK  recent  elections  in  Germany 
made  the  Social  Democratic  party 
strongest  political  power  in  that 
itry.  By  many  the  success  of  the 
alists  is  considered  a  queer  anomoly 
iew  of  the  progressive  labor  legisla- 
in  Germany.    There  are  not  a  few 

scout  the  idea  that  the  best  method 
apposing  Socialists  is  by  taking  the 
md  from  under  their  feet — that  is, 
removing  the  abuses  which  have 
ed  the  social  unrest.     Persons  who 

this  adverse  attitude  point  to  Ger- 
y  and  declare:  **Look  to  Germany 
re  you  have  labor  legislation  and 
ection  in  plenty!  Is  it  merely  a 
cidence  that  Socialism  is  strongest 
he  country  where  labor  legislation 
ost  progressive?" 

The  Belated  Reforms. 

he  fact  is  that  Socialism  is  forging 
.d  in  Germany  in  spite  of  the  great 
rms  introduced,  not  because  of  them. 

inauguration  of  the  reform  era  in 
nany,  though  it  antedated  by  years 
lar    movements   in    other   countries, 

somewhat  belated.  The  Socialists 
too  great  a  start.  The  man  who  re- 
ed the  movement  for   social  reform 


in  Germany  was  the  Iron  Chancellor, 
Bismark.  He  plunged  Germany  into  the 
so-called  Kulturkampf.  The  Franco- 
German  war  intervened.  Flushed  with 
pride  because  of  the  dominent  position 
he  now  had  in  the  united  Germany,  Bis- 
mark proceeded  to  precipitate  a  religious 
strife.  Ketteler  was  one  of  the  first  to 
resist  the  autocratic  attempts  of  Bismark. 
The  district  Tauberbischofsheim  elected 
Bishop  Ketteler  as  its  representative  in 
the  Reichstag.  Together  with  Wind- 
horst and  Malinckrodt,  the  Bishop  of 
Mainz  fought  for  the  principles  of  relig- 
ious liberty  of  the  newly-formed  Centre 
party.  After  a  struggle  of  several  years 
the  Kulturkampf  closed,  with  Bismark 
the  loser. 

Outrageous  Exploitation. 

The  Franco-German  war  and  the  Kul- 
turkampf crowded  out  all  attempts  at 
social  reform.  In  the  mean  time  the 
industrial  system  introduced  by  econom- 
ic Liberalism  was  reaching  its  full  de- 
velopment. There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent employers  from  exploiting  their 
workmen  most  outrageously.  The  work- 
ing class  lanquished  under  conditions 
that  were  almost  intolerable.     The  So- 
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cialists  took  advantage  of  the  social  un- 
rest and  incited  the  workers  against  the 
existing    order. 

Bismark  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  So- 
cialism by  prohibitory  laws,  but  the 
movement  increased  rapidly.  Finally  it 
occurred  to  the  Chancellor  that  it  was 
high  time  to  remedy  the  social  ills  by 
legislation.  Then  followed  the  laws  of 
compulsory  insurance  against  sickness, 
accident  and  old  age.  However,  not  un- 
til 1891  was  a  law  passed,  more  effec- 
tively restricting  the  labor  of  women 
and  minors,  and  providing  for  certain 
periods  of  rest.  Thus  the  delay  of 
social  reform  in  Germany  gave  the  So- 
cialists a  start.  It  also  permitted  con- 
ditions to  become  so  acute  that  the 
workers  flocked  to  the  Socialist  camp. 
However,  we  anticipate,  and  will  revert 
to  Bishop  Ketteler's  socio-political  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Flaying  of  Liberalism, 

Though  the  Kulturkampf  had  raised 
a  new  issue,  for  the  time  being  retarding 
all  social  reform,  Ketteler  continued  to 
flay  the  anti-religious  and  false  econom- 
ic principles  of  Liberalism.  Socialism, 
he  declared,  was  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  Liberalism;  it  was  the  latter  carried 
to  its  logical  consequences.  In  a  dis- 
course at  the  Catholic  Congress  in  Mainz 
in  1 87 1,  he  subjected  the  doctrines  of 
Liberalism  to  a  most  scathing  arraign- 
ment. ' 

''There  is  one  truth,"  the  Bishop  said, 
"that  we  must  never  lose  sight  of.  So- 
cialism, which  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  errors  of  the  human 
mind,  is  perfectly  legitimate  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  Liberalism  are  legitimate.  If 
Liberalism  were  right  in  its  principles, 
Socialism  would  be  right  in  its  deduc- 
tions.    If   I  admitted  the  principles  of 


Liberalism,  to  be  logical  I  should  have 
to  be  a  Socialist.  Perhaps  I  should  still 
have  my  doubts  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  means  proposed  by  Socialism  for 
lightening  the  burdens  of  mankind,  but 
at  any  rate  I  should  feel  bound  to  give 
them  a  trial.  We  Christians  possess  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  knowing  certain 
means,  not  indeed  of  making  men  per- 
fectly happy  here  below,  but  of  provid- 
ing them  with  a  degree  of  happiness  sur- 
passing by  far  all  that  others  can  offer 
them.  Outside  of  Christianity  there  is 
nothing  but  experimenting,  and,  if  I 
were  a  Liberal,  I  should  experiment  with 
Socialism." 

A  Reason  for  Criticism, 

Therefore  Ketteler  denounces  Liberal- 
ism for  making  a  God  of  the  State,  and 
divesting  matrimony  of  its  religious 
character.  If  matrimony  is  not  a  divine 
institution,  he  says,  there  is  no  reason 
for  criticising  Socialists  for  maintain- 
ing that  ever-changing  passions  are  a 
natural  law  with  which  no  man  has  a 
right  to  interfere.  After  showing  the 
fallacy  of  the  contention  that  the  State 
is  the  only  source  of  right  and  law,  Ket- 
teler continues : 

**  Liberalism  laughs  at  the  word  eter- 
nity ;  it  sneers  at  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. Material  enjo)rment  is  man's 
only  destiny.  This  is  why  it  tries  to 
monopolize  all  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
It  finds  it  quite  natural  that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  humanity  should  be  excluded 
from  the  banquet  in  order  that  the  elect 
remnant  may  live  in  satiety. 

"The  Socialists  answer: — ^*We  also 
laugh  with  you  at  eternity;  we  also 
sneer  at  the  idea  of  a  recompense  in  the 
other  world  to  make  up  for  the  miseries 
of  the  present  one.  You  have  taught  us 
in  your  press  and  in  your  schools  what 
we  ought  to  think  of  such  specimens  of 
priestcraft.  But  if  there  is  no  eternity, 
if  our  life  ends  with  this  life  and  if  our 
happiness  consists  exclusively  in  the  , 
gratification  of  the  senses,  it  is  an  uo- 
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ible  crime  to  prevent  ninety  per 
I  humanity  from  following  their 
n  and  to  advise  them  to  sacri- 
emselves  in  the  interests  of  the 
en  per  cent.  Therefore  all  must 
n  an  equal  share  in  the  goods  of 
all  must  do  their  share  of  work 
I  paid  accordingly.  To-day  it 
s  only  too  frequently  that  lazy, 
)ulous  coupon-holders  have  all, 
s  workman  has  nothing,  nothing 
hat  which  can  make  man  happy ; 
ite  of  things  is  intolerable.' 
5se  conclusions  are  not  true,  bc- 
the  principles  of  Liberalism  are 
>ecause  Christianity  is  right  when 
that  there  is  an  eternity,  that  sen- 
joyment  is  not  the  end  of  man  and 

render  him  happy,   that  God  is 
I,  that  God  alone  can  satisfy  his 

after  happiness.     But  if  Liber- 
were   right,    Socialism   would  be 

Liberalism  would  be  nothing  but 
5ter  of  selfishness." 

Rule  by  Divine  Right. 

daily  press  tries  to  ridicule  the 
:  an  emperor  ruling  by  divine  right, 
peepul,"  according  to  some  pre- 
l  notions,  are  the  source  of  all 
and  authority.  To  maintain  that 
peror  rules  by  divine  right,  is  not 
:  that  monarchy  is  the  only  form 
^emment  that  has  a  right  to  exist, 
'reposition  means  that  all  authority 
ived  from  God,  and  whether  the 
5t  civil  authority  is  vested  in  a 
or  President,  he  rules  by  divine 
and  cannot  be  divested  of  his  au- 
y  if  his  claim  thereto  is  legitimate. 
t  days  of  Ketteler,  Liberalism  tried 
fi  the  people  with  catchwords. 

)r  many  years,"  says  Ketteler,  **we 
heard     the    cry    of    Liberalism: 

thing  throufi^h  the  people.'  Hepel 
'The   people  as  far  as  it    is   the 

IS  the  absolute  power  on  earth.' 

his  catchword  the  Liberals  have 
against  the  authority  derived  from 


God  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  formula 
*By  the  grace  of  God.'  This  formula,  it 
is  true,  has  been  unspeakably  abused  by 
despotism;  but  for  all  that  it  expresses 
the  grand  old  truth  proclaimed  by  the 
Apostle,  that  all  authority  comes  from 
God,  that  every  magistrate  whether  elect- 
ed by  the  people  or  not,  exercises  an  au- 
thority denved  from  God,  communicated 
and  legitimized  by  God ;  because  God  has 
organized  society  in  all  its  constitutive 
parts,  and  consequently  set  up  authority 
and  power  as  necessary  conditions  for 
the  development  of  the  human  race." 

Then  Ketteler  shows  that  the  doctrines 
of  Liberalism  cannot  but  be  a  pitfall  for 
the  people.  ^'Everything  for  the  peo- 
ple," he  points  out  is  a  hollow  phrase — 
a  fatal  illusion. 

Liberalism's  Colossal  Lie. 

"Socialism  takes  up  this  colossal  lie 
of  Liberalism."  he  says,"  and  cries  to 
be  sure,  everything  through  the  people, 
but  it  is  we  who  are  the  true  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  You  represent 
the  ten  per  cent,  who  possess  the  fatness 
of  the  land,  we,  the  ninety  per  cent.,  who 
work  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  Hegel 
says  that  the  people  are  the  absolute 
power  on  earth;  it  is  we  who  are  the 
people;  we  are  the  State;  we  are  the 
present  God — ^we  workmen,  not  you  cap- 
italists  and  bankers." 

Bishop  Ketteler's  address  at  the  Cath- 
olic Congress  at  Mainz  was  proclaimed 
as  a  classical  refutation  of  Liberalism 
and  was  published  under  the  title,  "Lib- 
eralism, Socialism,  and  Christianity." 

In  1873  appeared  Ketteler 's  political 
brochure,  "The  Catholics  in  the  German 
Empire:  Draught  of  a  Political  Pro- 
gram." In  this  he  demanded  that  the 
Christian  religion  be  the  basis  of  all  in- 
stitutions connected  with  the  exercise  of 
religion,  without  prejudice  to  religious 
liberty.  To  properly  adjust  taxation,  he 
advocated  the  following: 
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(a)  Introduction  of  a  stock  exchange 
tax. 

(b)  Introduction  of  an  income  tax 
for  joint  stock  companies. 

(c)  State  management  of  railways. 

(d)  Reduction  of  the  war  budget. 

(e)  Exemption  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  taxation. 

The  following  measures  of  reform  for 
the  protection  of  the  working  class  were 
also  advocated  by  him  in  this  brochure : 

1.  Corporate  reorganization  of  the 
working-classes. 

2.  Legal  protection  of  the  children 
and  wives  of  workmen  against  the  ex- 
ploitation of  capital. 

3.  Conservation  of  the  workman's 
strength  by  laws  regulating  hours  of 
labor  and   Sunday  rest. 

4.  Legal  protection  of  the  health  and 
morality  of  the  workers  in  mines,  fac- 
tories, workshops,  etc. 

5.  Appointment  of  inspectors  to  watch 
over  the  carrying  out  of  the  factory  laws. 

The  Problem  of  ChUd  Labor. 

On  the  question  of  child  labor  K^tte- 
ler  had  more  sound  and  advanced  views 
than  many  opponents  of  child  labor  at 
the  present  day.  The  trade  law  of  1869 
prohibited  the  employment  of  child- 
ren under  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Ket- 
teler  wished  to  have  the  age  limit  raised 
to  fourteen  years  for  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories  and  away  from 
home.  He  would  even  raise  this  age 
limit  inasmuch  as  children  of  fourteen 
years  cannot  do  without  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home  and  have  not  as  yet  acquired 
the  moral  strength  to  resist  the  influence 
of  bad  environment.  To  this  program 
of  measures  of  relief  for  the  working 
class.  Ketteler  added  the  following 
words : 


"But  all  these  laws  will  afford  no 
efficacious  protection  to  the  working- 
classes  imless  their  observance  is  every- 
where assured  by  legal  control.  Wheth- 
er the  best  means  of  control  would  be 
to  appoint  factory  inspectors  as  is  done 
in  England,  or  to  dioose  supervisors 
from  among  the  workpeople  themselves, 
as  some  propose  to  do.  or  to  combine 
both  systems,  is  a  question  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  upon.  Whatever  be 
the  method  adopted,  however,  the  con- 
trol must  be  extended  to  moral  and  san- 
itary conditions  of  the  workshops." 

In  his  pastorals.  Bishop  Ketteler 
pointed  out  the  true  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  one  of  these  letters  he  quoted 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ:  **Give  me 
neither  beggary,  nor  riches;  give  me 
only  the  necessaries  of  life.'*  He  also 
warned  against  the  evil  of  intemperance. 

The  Gotha  Compromise. 

By  the  year  1877,  the  Socialist  move- 
ment had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
At  the  Gotha  convention,  in  1875,  *^ 
followers  of  Lassalle  and  the  partisans 
of  Marx,  who  had  been  at  logerheads, 
agreed  upon  a  comprcnnise  platform. 
The  Gotha  program,  of  course,  declared 
for  the  transformation  of  the  means  of 
production  into  collective  property.  Cer- 
tain remedial  measures  were  also  de- 
manded "in  the  present  existing  social 
circumstances." 

The  growing  influence  of  the  Social- 
ist movement  caused  Ketteler  to  write 
a  brochure  on  the  question,  **Can  a  Cath- 
olic workman  be  a  member  of  the  So- 
cialist Labor  Party?"  This  was  never 
completed  and  only  portions  have  been 
preserved.  Ketteler  first  of  all  took  the 
Socialists  to  task  for  the  little  impor- 
tance they  attached  to  the  labor  claims 
that  should  be  satisfied  immediately. 
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The  following  is  a  part  of  his  criticism 
of  the  Gotha  program: 

''A  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  labor  claims  which  could  have  been 
satisfied  immediately  have  not  only  been 
well-nigh  pushed  out  of  view,  but  have 
also  been  very  superficially  formulated. 
The  labor  movement,  which,  at  bottom, 
is  perfectly  justified,  is  thus  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  sterile,  revolutionary  agi- 
tation.    There  is  great  danger  of  its  call- 
ing forth  a  reaction,  which  will  throw 
away  the  good  together  with  the  bad  and 
pay  no  attention  even  to  legitimate  de- 
mands.    There  is  danger  too  of  the  lab- 
oring masses  becoming  the  dupes  of  the 
leaders.     If  we  were  to  take  each  work- 
man  aside  and  ask    him    confidentially 
what  he  thought  would  improve  his  con- 
dition he  would  not  talk  to  us  of  vague 
transformation  of  society,  but  of  practi- 
cal demands  analogous  to  those  contained 
in  the  right  points  of  the  program.  This 
would  be  the  case  all  the  more  surely  be- 
cause with  these  demands  alone  the  la- 
bor masses  have  been  set  in  motion  and 
with  them  the  labor  leader  still  parades 
before  the  public." 

Organizing  the  Workers 

Concerning  the  organization  of  the 
working  dass,  he  said: 

"To  organize  the  laboring  classes  on 
a  constitutional  basis  *is  therefore  the 
grand  task  to  be  accomplished. '  A  giant 
task  indeed  and  one  which,  I  am  afraid, 
our  age  is  not  prepared  to  undertake 
successfully.  Its  efforts  will  have  to  be 
limited  to  the  collection  of  materials  for 
the  future  edifice.  To  insure  any  de- 
gree of  real  and  lasting  success  every  at- 
tempt to  reorganize  the  laboring  classes 
must  be  based  on  the  following  princi- 
ples: 

**(i)  The  desired  organizations  must 
be  of  natural  growth  fnatnrwuechsig) 
that  is,  they  must  grow  out  of  the  nature 
of  things,  out  of  the  charpcter  of  the 
people  and  its  faith,  as  did  the  guilds  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 


**(2)  They  must  have  an  economic 
purpose  and  not  subserve  the  intrigues 
and  idle  dreams  of  politicians  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  enemies  of  religion. 
The  Socialist  Labor  Party  has  avoided 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
rocks. 

"(3)  They  must  have  a  moral  basis 
with  the  consciousness  of  class-honor, 
class-responsibility,   etc. 

*'(4)  They  must  comprise  all  the 
individuals  of  the  same  class. 

**(5)  Self-government  and  control 
must  be  combined  in  due  proportion. 

*  These  are  the  prerequisite  conditions 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  working-class- 
es. As  long  as  the  spirit  of  Liberalism 
with  its  hostility  to  the  Church,  the  in- 
stitution in  which  the  great  moral  forces 
of  humanity  find  their  sustenance,  pre- 
dominates, it  will  not  succeed.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Church  and  State  lived  on 
good  terms  and  helped  each  other,  there 
could  be  no  question  of  failure." 

When  Von  Ketteler  Died 

In  1877,  Bishop  Ketteler  died  while 
on  his  return  journey  from  the  Eternal 
City.  His  life-work,  however,  was  too 
great  not  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 
Had  the  energies  of  the  German  govern- 
ment in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century 
been  directed  towards  the  realization  of 
the  socio-political  program  of  Ketteler, 
Socialism  would  not  be  taking  the  men- 
acing attitude  that  it  assumes  in  Ger- 
many to-day.  Instead  Bismark  plunged 
the  country  into  the  Kulturkampf.  The 
energies  of  the  government  were  dissi- 
pated in  enacting  anti-Catholic  laws, 
which  had  to  be  repealed  eventually  as 
gross  violations  of  the  religious  liberties 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
The  disastrous  consequences  of  econom- 
ic Liberalism  set  in  without  any  power 
intervenine.  The  Socialist  movement 
made  capital  of  the  situation  and  devel- 
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oped  a  strength  that  presaged  danger  for 
the  future  of  the  nation. 

The  socio-political  program  formulat- 
ed by  Ketteler  became  the  platform  of 
the  Centre  party,  which  in  1877  had  a 
hundred  representatives  in  the  Reich- 
stag. Under  the  leadership  of  Ludwig 
Windhorst  the  party  which  Bismark  at- 
tempted to  crush  secured  a  dominent 
position  in  the  Reichstag.  In  1877  the 
first  thoroughgoing  measure  having  in 
view  the  protection  of  the  workingman's 
health,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and 
the  appointment  of  factory  inspectors, 
was  presented  to  the  Reichstag  by  Count 
von  Galen,  a  newphew  of  Bishop  Kette- 
ler. The  representatives  of  the  other 
parties,  and  especially  the  Socialists, 
ridiculed  the  measures.  Bismark  be- 
lieved that  the  bill  was  inexpedient,  in- 
asmuch as  any  limitation  put  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  factory  would  handicap  Ger- 
man industry  in  the  race  for  the  world 
market.  It  was  not  until  1891  that  Ket- 
teler's  program  was  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  became  a  legal  enactment. 
This  bill  of  1891,  as  also  all  previous  at- 
tempts of  the  Centre  party  to  put  through 
similar  measures,  was  vehemently  op- 
posed by  the  Socialists. 

Social  Reforms  Needed. 

Speaking  in  the  Reichstag  in  1876, 
Windhorst  pointed  out  that,  to  combat 
Socialism  effectively,  this  revolutionary 
movement  had  to  be  understood,  and  far- 
reaching  social  reforms  introduced. 
"We  can  not  oppose  Socialism  more  ef- 
fectively,'' he  said,  "than  by  seriously 
striving  to  study  it  patiently  and  perse- 
veringly,  to  ascertain  in  what  they  (the 
Socialists)  are  in  the  right."  (Here  he 
was   interrupted   by   calls   of     Ketteler! 


Ketteler  1)  "I  subscribe  absolutely,''  he 
continued,  **to  the  theories  of  von  Ket- 
teler in  this  matter  ...  What  is  true, 
then,  in  the  tenets  of  Socialism,  we 
should  find,  uncover,  introduce  into 
practice  .  .  .  Besides  we  should  do  all 
that  is  in  our  power  to  aid  the  working 
classes.  In  this  manner  we  will  take 
those  men  away  from  the  Socialists 
who  are  anxious  to  join  their  army." 

The  centenaries  of  the  birth  of  Ket- 
teler and  Windhorst  have  just  been  ob- 
served by  their  countrymen.  The  fonn- 
er  was  born  in  181 1  and  the  latter  in 
1 81 2.  The  German- American  Catholics 
throughout  the  country  have  been  hold- 
ing Ketteler- Windhorst  celebrations.  On 
April  21,  the  German  Catholics  of  New 
York  City  held  an  impressive  Wind- 
horst celebration,  the  occasion  being 
graced  by  the  presence  of  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Farley. 

The  Ketteler  Centenaries, 

Ketteler 's  socio-political  program  also 
became    the    heritage    of    the    Gennan 
Catholics    of     America.    The    Central 
Verein  has  for  years  been  active  within 
its  sphere  in  arousing  the  German  Cath- 
olics to  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  so- 
cial reform  and  of  a  definite  program 
for  this  purpose.     Workingmen's  socie- 
ties and  study  circles  were  formed  years 
ago.    The  Central  Verein  has  a  monthly 
organ  published  in  German  and  English ; 
the   Central   Bureau   distributes  pamph- 
lets on  the  burning  social  topics  of  the 
day,  and  is  one  of  the    forces    in  the 
United  States  which  will  make  its  influ- 
ence  felt  in   the  solution  of  the  social 
problems.     In  this  manner  the  life  work 
of  Ketteler   will   also  become  a  telling 
factor  in  this  country. 


Socialism  at  Work 


ALISTS,  and  especially  those  of 

conservative  type,  do  not  enjoy 

:|uestioned   closely   regarding  the 

•  in  which  Socialism  is  to  come 

;   own  in  the  great  day  that  is  to 

a  triumphant  revolution.     When 

to  the  wall,  they  may  admit  that 

riod  of  violence  may  possibly  lead 

fiscation,    although  some  of  the 

onservatives   will   still   insist  that 

ns  of  compensation  will  in  some 

I  found. 

course,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
sm  has  had  but  few  opportunities 
>w  its  hand,  we  have  been  com- 
to  depend  largely  upon  individual 
*s  for  information  as  to  what  is 
to  happen  when  all  present-day  in- 
3ns  have  been  overthrown,  but  at 
I  have  a  practical  program  to  which 
n  refer.  This  is  the  manifesto  is- 
)y  the  Junta  of  the  Mexican  Lib- 
^arty,  September  23,  191 1. 

examination  of  this  document  dis- 

several  important  facts:     (i)  its 

ts  are  directed  at  the    same  insti- 

s  as  those  of  which  American  So- 

s    complain;     (2)    these    protests 

>cpressed  in    a  similar    manner    to 

which  appear  from  time  to  time 

New  York  Cally  and  other  social- 

)rgans;    (3)  its  antagonism   to  the 

led  capitalist  system  is  only  equal- 

^  its  enmity  to  the  church;    (4)  by 

Mexicans,  as  by  American  Socialists, 


the  Red  Flag  is  exalted  above  a 
standards;  (5)  by  both  America 
Mexicans  the  class  struggle  is 
sized  as  the  most  vital  factor  in 
velopment  of  the  newer  civiliza 
love,  equality,  justice,  fraternit 
liberty.  The  only  difference  we 
one  of  methods.  The  American 
ist  does  not  like  to  tell  how  he  w 
to  work  to  bring  about  the  result 
he  desires,  but,  regarding  these  i 
the  Mexican  revolutionist  has  r 
hesitancy  in  declaring  his  int 
He  stands  for  confiscation  in  its 
and  simplest  form:  "there  muj 
resolute  taking  possession  of  all 
tries  by  those  working  in  them,  ai 
"everything  produced,"  **all  wi 
the  right  to  take  what  their  ne< 
require.*' 

It  is  a  very  simple  program 
outlined  in  the  manifesto.  Wher 
member  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
ist  philosophy,  it  seems  a  most 
program.  Will  American  Social 
sert  that  the  methods  which  the^ 
adopt  would  differ  materially  fro 
which  the  Mexican  Liberal  Pai 
posed  to  inaugurate? 

The  original  manifesto  of  the 
can  revolutionists  is  too  lengthy 
ment  for  us  to  reprint  it  in  full, 
following  excerpts  will  give  the  1 
comprehensive  view  of  the  co 
that  may  be  expected  to  prevail 
cialism  ever  gets  down  to  businej 
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The  Mexican  Manifesto 


The  Oganizing  Junta  of  the  Mexi- 
can Liberal  Party  views  with  sympathy 
your  efforts  to  put  in  practice  the  lofty 
ideals  of  political,  economic  and  social 
emancipation,  the  triumph  of  which  on 
earth  will  bring  to  an  end  the  already 
sufficiently  extensive  quarrel  between 
man  and  man,  which  has  its  origin  in 
that  inequality  of  fortune  which  springs 
from  the  principle  of  private  property. 

To  abolish  that  principle  means  to  an- 
nihilate all  the  political,  economic,  social, 
religious  and  moral  institutions  that 
form  the  environment  within  which  are 
asphyxiated  the  free  iniative  and  the  free 
association  of  human  beings  who,  that 
they  may  not  perish,  find  themselves 
obliged  to  carry  on  among  themselves  a 
frenzied  competition  from  which  'there 
issue  triumphant  not  the  best,  not  the 
most  self-saci  if  icing,  not  those  most 
richly  endowed,  physically,  morally  or 
intellectually,  but  the  most  crafty,  the 
most  egotistic,  the  least  scrupulous,  the 
hardest-hearted,  those  who  place  their 
own  well-being  above  all  considerations 
of  human  solidarity  and  human  justice. 


Capital,  Authority,  the  Church — ^there 
you  have  the  sombre  trinity  that  makes 
of  this  beauteous  earth  a  paradise  for 
those  who,  by  cunning,  violence,  and 
crime,  have  been  successful  in  gathering 
into  their  clutches  the  product  of  the 
toiler's  sweat,  of  the  blood,  of  the  tears 
and  sacrifices  of  thousands  of  genera- 
tions of  workers;  but  a  hell  for  those 
who,  with  muscle  and  intelligence,  till 
the  soil,  set  the  machinery  in  motion, 
build  the  houses  and  transport  the  pro- 
ducts. Thus  humanity  remains  divided 
into  two  classes  whose  interests  are  dia- 
metrically opposed — ^the  capitalist  class 
and  the  working  class;  the  class  that 
has  possession  of  the  land,  the  machin- 
ery of  production  and  the  means  of 
transporting  wealth,  and  the  class  that 
must  rely  on  its  muscle  and  intelligence 
to  support  itself. 

Between  these  two  social  classes  there 
cannot  exist  any  bond  of  friendship  or 


fraternity,  for  the  possessing  dass  al- 
ways seeks  to  perpetuate  the  existing 
economic,  political  and  social  system 
which  guarantees  it  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  its  robberies,  while  the 
working  class  exerts  itself  to  destroy  the 
iniquitous  system  and  institute  one  in 
which  the  land,  the  houses,  the  machin- 
ery of  production  and  the  means  of 
transportation  shall  be  for  the  common 
use. 

Mexicans!  The  Mexican  Liberal  Par- 
ty recognizes  that  every  human  being, 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  having  come  into 
life,  has  a  right  to  enjoy  each  and  every 
one  of  the  advantages  modem  civiliza- 
tion offers,  because  those  advantages 
are  the  product  of  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  working  class  from  all  time. 

The  Mexican  Liberal  Party  recognizes 
labor  as  necessary  for  the  subsistance  of 
the  individual  and  society,  and  accord- 
ingly all,  save  the  aged,  the  crippled,  the 
incapacitated  and  children,  ought  to  de- 
dicate themselves  to  the  production  of 
something  useful  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  necessary  wants. 

The  Mexican  Liberal  Party  recog- 
nizes that  the  so-called  right  of  indivi-  • 
dual  property  is  an  iniquitous  right,  be- 
cause it  subjects  the  greater  number  of 
human  beings  to  toil  and  suffering  for 
the  satisfaction  and  ease  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  capitalists. 

The  Mexican  Liberal  Party  recog- 
nizes that  Authority  and  the  Church  arc 
the  supports  of  the  iniquity  of  Capital, 
and,  therefore, 

The  Organizing  Junta  of  the  Mexican 
Liberal  Party  has  solemnly  declared  war 
against  Authority,  war  against  Capital, 
and  war  against  the  Church. 

Against  Capital,  Authority  and  the 
Church  the  Mexican  Liberal  Party  has 
hoisted  the  Red  Flag  on  Mexico  *s  fields 
of  action,  where  our  brothers  are  bat- 
tling like  lions,  disputing  victor>'  with 
the  hosts  of  bourgeoisdom. 


Expropriation  must  be  pursued  to  the 
end,  at  all  costs,  while  this  grand  move- 
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This  is  what  has  been  done 
done  by  our  brothers  of 
Southern  Puebla,  of  Micho- 
lerrero,  Veracruz,  of  the 
tion  of  the  State  of  Ta- 
Durango,  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
luahua,  Oaxaca,  Yucatan, 
0,  and  parts  of  other  States, 
Viexican  bourgeois  press  it- 
to  confess.  There  the  pro- 
aken  possession  of  the  land 
ing  for  a  paternal  govern- 
:n  to  make  it  happy,  for  it 
othing  good  is  to  be  expect- 
ments  and  that  the  emanci- 
;  workers  must  be  the  task 
irs  themselves. 

t  acts  of  expropriation  have 
d  with  most  pleasing  suc- 
:y  must  not  be  limited  to 
ision  of  the  land  and  the  im- 
agriculture  alone.  There 
esolute  taking  possession  of 
stries  by  those  working  in 
lould  bring  it  about  similar- 
inds,  the  mines,  the  factor- 
kshops,  the  foundaries,  the 
e  shipping,  the  stores  of  all 
le  houses  shall  be  in  the 
:h  and  every  one  of  the  in- 
ithout  distinction  of  sex. 

Ditants  of  each  region  in 
an  act  of  supreme  justice 
ected  will  only  have  to  agree 
is  found  in  the  stores,  ware- 
aries,  etc.,  shall  be  brought 
asy  of  access  by  all,  where 
men  of  reliability  can  make 
sntory  of  what  has  been  col- 
an  calculate  the  time  it  will 
:essities  and  the  number  of 
hat  will  have  to  use  it  being 
account — from  the  moment 
ition  until  the  first  crops 
een  raised  and  the  other  in- 
1  have  turned  out  their  first 

:h  an  inventorv  has  been 
orkers  in  the  different  in- 
understand,  fraternally  and 
iselves,  how  to  so  regulate 
:hat  none  shall  want  while 
snt  is  going    on,    and    that 


only  those  who  are  not  willing  to  work 
shall  die  of  hunger — ^the  aged,  the  in- 
capacitated, and  the  children,  who  have 
a  right  to  enjoy  all,  being  excepted. 

Everything  produced  will  be  sent  to 
the  community's  general  store,  from 
which  all  will  have  the  right  to  take 
what  their  necessities  require,  on  the 
exhibition  of  proof  that  they  are  work- 
ing at  such  and  such  an  industry. 

The  human  being  aspires  to  satisfy 
wants  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  effort,  and  the  best  way  to  ob- 
tain that  result  is  to  work  the  land  and 
other  industries  in  common.  If  the 
land  is  divided  up  and  each  family 
takes  a  piece  there  will  be  grave  danger 
of  falling  anew  into  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem, since  there  will  not  be  wanting  men 
of  cunning  and  grasping  habits  who  may 
get  more  than  others  and  in  the  long 
run  exploit  their  fellows.  Apart  from 
that  danger  is  the  fact  that  if  each  fam- 
ily works  its  little  patch  of  land  it  will 
have  to  toil  as  much  or  more  than  it 
does  to-day  under  the  system  of  indivi- 
dual property  to  obtain  the  miserable 
result  now  achieved;  but,  if  there  is  joint 
ownership  of  the  land  and  the  peasants 
work  it  in  common,  they  will  toil  less 
and  produce  more.  Of  course  there 
will  be  enough  for  each  to  have  his  own 
house  and  a  ground-plot  for  his  own 
pleasure.  What  has  been  said  as  to 
working  the  land  in  common  applies  to 
working  the  factories,  workshops,  etc., 
in  common.  Let  each,  according  to  his 
temperament,  tastes  and  inclinations 
choose  the  kind  of  work  that  suits  him 
best,  provided  he  produces  sufficient 
to  cover  his  necessary  wants  and  does 
not  become  a  charge  on  the  community. 


It  is  the  duty  of  us  poor  people  to 
work  and  struggle  to  break  the  chains 
that  make  us  slaves.  To  leave  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problems  to  the  educated 
and  rich  is  to  put  ourselves  voluntarily 
fsuBpqaid  9q;  '9)VV  'saqo^np  apq;  ui 
we,  the  tatterdemalions;  we,  the  starv- 
lings ;  we  who  have  no  place  wherein  to 
lay  our  heads  and   live  tortured  by  un- 
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certainty  as  to  whence  will  come  to- 
morrow's bread  for  our  women  and  lit- 
tle ones ;  we,  who  when  we  have  reached 
old  age,  are  ignominiously  discharged 
because  we  can  no  longer  work ;  it  is  for 
us  to  make  powerful  efforts  and  a  thou- 
sand sacrifices  to  destroy  to  its  lowest 
foundations  the  edifice  of  the  old  so- 
ciety which  has  been  a  fond  mother  to 
the  rich  and  vicious  and  a  hard-hearted 
stepmother  to  the  workers  and  the  vir- 
tuous. 

All  the  ills  that  afflict  humanity  spring 
from  the  existing  system  which  compels 
the  majority  to  toil  and  sacrifice  itself 
that  a  privileged  minority  may  satisfy 
its  wants  and  even  its  caprices  while 
living  in  ease  and   vice. 

The  evil  would  be  less  if  all  the  poor 
were  guaranteed  work,  but  production 
is  not  regulated  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  needs  of  the  workers  but  for  what 
the  bourgeoisie  want,  and  they  so  man- 
age things  that  it  shall  not  exceed  their 
capacity  of  expenditure.  Hence  the 
periodic  stoppage  of  industry,  or  re- 
striction of  the  number  of  workers, 
which  proves  also  how  perfect  is  the 
machinery  operated  for  the  advantage 
of  the  rich  by  the  proletariat. 

To  make  an  end  of  all  this  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  workers  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  land  and  the  machinery 
of  production,  so   that  they  themselves 


may  regulate  the  production  of  wealth 
in  accordance  with  their  own  needs. 

♦    ♦    ♦     ♦    ♦ 

On  with  the  struggle!  On  with  ex- 
propriation, for  the  benefit  of  all  and 
not  for  the  few  1  This  is  no  war  of  ban- 
dits, but  of  men  and  women  who  desire 
that  all  may  be  brothers  and  enjoy,  as 
such,  the  good  things  to  which  nature 
invites  us  and  which  the  brawn  and  in- 
telligence of  man  have  created,  the  one 
condition  being  that  each  should  devote 
himself  to  truly  useful  work. 

Liberty  and  well-being  are  within  our 
g^asp.  The  same  effort  and  the  same 
sacrifices  that  are  required  to  raise  to 
power  a  governor — ^that  is  to  say,  a  ty- 
rant— will  achieve  the  expropriation  of 
the  fortunes  the  rich  keep  from  you. 
It  is  for  you,  then,  to  choose.  Either  a 
new  governor — that  is  to  say,  a  new 
yoke — or  life-redeeming  expropriation 
and  the  abolition  of  all  imposition,  be 
that  imposition  religious,  political  or  of 
any  other  kind. 

Land  and  Liberty! 
Signed  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  State 
of  California,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, September  23,   191 1. 
RICHARD  FLORES  MAGON, 
ANSELMO  L.  FIGUEROS, 
LIBRADO  RIVERA, 
ENRIQUE  FLORES  MAGON, 
ANTONIO  de  P.  ARAUJO. 


The  Child  Under  Socialism. 

**  Property  in  children  would  cease  to  exist,  and  every  infant  that  came  into 
the  world  would  be  born  into  full  citizenship." — Morris  and  Bax,  ** Socialism: 
Its  Growth  and  Outcome,*'  p.  299. 

** The  Children  will  belong  more  to  the  State  than  to  the  parents." — Mrs. 
Snowden,  **The  Woman  Socialist,"  p.  62. 


M 


arx  vs. 


M 


arxism 


By  F.  G.  R.  Gordon. 


KARL  MARX  said:  "No  social  or- 
der ever  disappears  before  all  pro- 
duction forces  for  which  there  is  room 
in  it  have  developed;  and  new  higher 
relations  of  production  never  appear 
before  material  conditions  of  their  ex- 
istence have  matured  in  the  womb  of 
the  old  society." 

In  other  words,  Marx  declared  that 
certain  things  must  happen,  and,  until 
they  do  happen,  an  industrial  and  social 
revolution  can    not  take  place. 

The  Marxist  theory  is  that  every  road, 
every  b3rway,  every  path  leads  straight  to 
a  great  social  revolution;  that  all  the 
streams  and  currents  are  rushing  towards 
the  g^eat  end  of  **  Capitalist  society." 


Face  to  Face  zvith  Crisis. 

Marx  and  his  followers  have  asserted 
again  and  again,  that  concentration  in 
all  industry  was  taking  place.  Marx 
said  there  would  be  concentration  in 
agriculture,  in  manufacture,  in  mining, 
in  everything,  and  that,  as  a  result,  so- 
ciety would  soon  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  world's  crisis — the  great  cataclycism. 

The  followers  of  Marx  do  not  differ 
in  their  blind  faith  from  the  Millerites 
of  the  last  century,  who  set  the  day  for 
the  ending  of  the  world. 

Every  commercial  crisis  in  the  past 
sixty  years  has  been  seized  by  Marx  and 
his  blind  worshipers  as  heralding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  capitalism.  In- 
deed,   Marx  declared   after   seeing  the 


model  of  a  new  steam  engine 
capitalist  system  would  kill  its< 
"eighties,"  and  Debs  asserted 
that  capitalism  would  have  fii 
race  by  19 12. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  Soc 
their  International  Congress  sai 
economic  and  industrial  devek 
going  on  with  such  rapidity  tl 
sis  may  occur  within  a  comj 
short  time.  The  Congress,  1 
impresses  upon  the  proletari: 
countries  the  imperative  nec< 
learning,  as  class-conscious  citi: 
to  administer  the  business  of  tl 
tive  countries  for  the  commor 

What  are    the  facts? 

Facts  Tell  Different  St 

Concentration  in  agriculture 
taken  place,  and  there  are  no 
it   ever  will.     Indeed,   it   is   r 
even  by  some  Socialists,  that 
be  decentralization  in  agricultui 
the    farm  holdings    (i.    e.    th< 
farms),  will  decrease    insteac 
crease.     We  know  that  during 
decade  the  farm  owners  have 
by  50,000  a  year.     It   is  furth 
by  reports  just  issued,  that 
ancy  is  decreasing  in  the  twei 
for  which  the  statistics  are  a^ 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Stat 
include  New  England,  New  Y 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  fan 
has  decreased  from  20.8  pei 
1900  to  1 8. 1  in  1910.    In  ele^ 
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em  States  the  decrease  has  been  from 
16.6  per  cent,  in  1900  to  14.  i  in  1910. 
California  decreased  from  23.1  in  1900 
to  20.6  in  1910. 

Take  it  in  another  way. 

From  1870  to  1910  the  population  of 
the  United  States  increased  by  less  than 
85  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  farm  owners  increased  by  over  200 
per  cent.  Bankers  and  brokers  in- 
creased by  700  per  cent.;  manufactur- 
ers increased  by  500  per  cent.;  mer- 
chants wholesale  and  retail,  increased 
by  350  per  cent  and  the  middle-class, 
professional  classes  increased  by  near- 
ly 1,000  per  cent.  The  nimiber  of 
owners  of  the  stocks  or  railways,  and 
the  great  industrial  corporations  have 
actually  increased  eight  times  as  fast  as 
population. 

This  means  that  the  owners  of  indus- 
try in  this  nation  are  more  numerous 
than  ever  before  and  that   they  are  in- 


creasing several    times    as    rapidly    as 
population. 

According  to  Marx  the  revolution 
cannot  occur  until  the  things  he  'pre- 
dicted take  place.  The  conditions  which 
he  predicted  have  not  developed  and 
there  arc  no  signs  at  present  that  they 
ever  will  come  to  pass.  The  basis  for  a 
Socialist  State  certainly  does  not  exist 
to-day.  Society  is  not  divided  into  two 
warring  camps,  and  the  middle  class  is 
becoming  stronger  than  ever,  instead  of 
beginning  to  disappear.  Moreover,  mob 
rule — the  ideal  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World — ^with  its  bloody  street 
fights,  its  broken  heads,  its  irresponsible 
leadership,  can  never  bring  in  a  new 
social  revolution,  a  new  economic  basis 
for  society.  Thus  the  last  hope  of  the 
social  revolution  that  was  to  usher  in  a 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  is  gone, 
and  gone  forever,  even  according  to 
Marx. 


Emancipating  Woman. 

**  Unless  woman  repudiates  her  womanliness,  her  duty  to  her  husband,  to 
her  children,  to  society,  to  the  law,  and  to  everyone  but  self,  she  cannot  emanci- 
pate herself." — Shaw,  ** Quintessence  of  Ibsenism.'* 


Christianty  and  Socialism. 

''Socialism  is  grand  enough  and  strong  enough  to  stand  without  Christ- 
ian props.  It  is  about  as  reasonable  to  speak  of  Christian  arithmetic  or  Christ- 
ian geography.*' — Leatham,  "Was  Jesus  a  Socialist.'' 


The  Red  Peril 


^he    London  Standard  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  great  news- 

'  ift  the  world  to  give  its  readers  an  opportunity  to  know  just  what  Social- 

s    and  what  it  means  to  accomplish.    Several  months  ago  it  employed  a 

1/   cotnmission  to  investigate  this  question,  and  inquiry  has  resulted  in  the 

cation  of  a  series  of  articles  that  has  done  much  to  awaken  the  people  of 

f  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  character  of  the  dangers  now  threatening  them, 

'te  conditions  existing  in  this  country  are  quite  as  perilous  as  those  abroad, 

xs    the  Socialism  that  threatens  one  government  is  in  no  respect  different 

that  which  seeks  the  overthrow  of  the  other,  we  feel  that  the  readers  of 

Common  Cause  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 

liscussion  that  has  been  conducted  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Standard, 

that  end  in  view  we  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Leslie  Irving  to  select  such 

lese  articles  as  may  be  most  appropriate    for  use  in    this    country, — The 

ors. 

I.    SOCIALISM  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


E  most  effective  method  of  dis- 
editing  a  theory  is  to  show  that 
I  not  work  in  practice.  We  will, 
ore,  put  forward  some  of  the  cases 
ich  the  theories  of  Socialism  have 
put  in  practice,  and  prove  that  in 
single  instance  they  have  failed, 
ailed  disastrously. 

would  be  possible,  to  obtain  the 
ations  we  want,  to  go  back  to  very 
e  ages,  for  Socialism,  contrary  to 
jpular  impression,  is  no  new  thing ; 
5  preached  and  tried  and  discred- 
j/^hen  the  world  was  very  young  in- 
Sparta  was  a  Socialist  State,  on 
itary  basis,  and  a  greater  measure 
ccess  was  achieved  there,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  any  other  Socialist 
e.  But  Sparta  perished  miserably, 
se  its  people  were  only  capable  of 
well ;  the  narrow,  sordid  life  of  a 
tivist     community     destroyed     all 


those  things  that  make  a  nation  great 
and  prosperous  and  happy,  such  an  am- 
bition, initiative,  'culture,  and  the  joy  of 
living. 

But  for  our  purpose  it  will  suffice  to 
go  back  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ap- 
pallingly disastrous  experiments  in  So- 
cialism that  has  ever  been  made.  The 
story  of  that  great  upheaval  is  too  well 
known  to  need  retelling  at  length.  It 
might  have  worked  enormous  good  for 
the  cause  of  humanity,  instead  of  pro- 
viding a  dreadful  example  of  man's  in- 
nate savagery,  but  for  the  methods  of 
Socialism,  which  in  its  culminating  and 
final  stages  were  employed.  There  was 
just  and  ample  cause  for  the  revolution 
in  the  misgovernment  of  the  country  and 
in  the  frightful  misery  of  the  people,  and 
the  original  leaders  of  the  revolt  were 
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moderate  men  with  a  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility.  But  in  Social  cataclysms 
— as  **  Christian"  Socialists  will  do  well 
to  remember — honest  and  disinterested 
men  are  thrown  down  and  trampled  up- 
on by  the  dishonest  and  self-seeking  in 
the  mad  scramble  that  takes  place  for 
position  and  power.  So  it  happened  in 
the  French  Revolution;  one  after  an- 
other the  more  moderate  sections  of  the 
revolutionaries  were  "eaten  up'*  by  the 
extreme  sections — Bailly,  Mme.  Roland, 
Camille,  Desmoulins,  Danton  went  in 
their  turn  with  their  friends  to  the  guil- 
lotine, to  be  followed  at  last  by  the  most 
bloodthirsty  devil  of  that  devilish  time, 
Robespierre.  The.  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution covered  about  five  years;  the 
methods  of  Socialism  were  applied  in 
full  force  during  two  or  three  years 
only,  but  in  that  time  France  was  del- 
uged with  blood,  her  altars  were  des- 
ecrated, her  credit  W2V3  destroyed,  and 
her  people  were  demoralized.  In  the 
end,  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  So- 
cialism, the  French  nation  threw  itself 
under  the  feet  of  a  military  despot. 

After  French  Revolution, 

It  is  the  fashion  to-day  for  the  "mod- 
erate *'  schools  of  Socialism  to  protest, 
with  an  air  of  virtuous  indignation,  that 
Socialism  and  the  French  Revolution 
have  nothing  in  common.  We  take  the 
following  extract  from  the  **new  and 
revised  edition'*  of  the  ''Socialist  Cate- 
chism" by  Mr.  J.  L.  Joynes: — 

Q. — How  are  forms  of  government 
changed  so  as  to  adjust  them  to  the 
economical  changes  in  the  forms  of 
production  which  have  been  silently 
evolving  in  the  body  of  society?  A. — 
By  means  of  revolutions.  Q. — Give 
an  instance  of  this?  A. — The  French 
Revolution  of  1789. 


Comment  is  not  required.  This  is 
what  Socialists  are  teaching  to  the  youth 
of  England. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  great 
modem  experiment  in  Socialism,  and 
from  nearly  all  points  of  view  the  most 
instructive  of  them  all — ^the  period  of 
the  Second  French  Republic  of  1848. 

It  was  under  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  that  year  that  the  economic 
theories  of  Socialism  were  fully  and 
fairly  applied  for  the  first  time  in  a 
great  civilized  country  as  a  Government 
policy  by  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  application  was  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  consisted  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  workshops  in  which 
all  men  had  the  right  to  demand  employ- 
ment, and  not  as  mere  wage-earners,  but 
as  partners  in  the  business  carried  on. 
Thus  the  State  assumed  the  responsibility, 
laid  upon  it  by  Socialism,  of  nationaliz- 
ing the  means  of  production  and  pro- 
viding work  for  all.  Louis  Blanc  and 
Albert,  noted  Socialists,  were  among  the 
originators  of  the  scheme. 

IVork  Guaranteed, 

The  Government  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  new  departure  contained 
the  following  words : — 

The  French  Republic,  engages  to 
guarantee  work  to  all  citizens. 

The  "Organization  of  Labor,'*  cre- 
ated by  Louis  Blanc  was  thus  described 
by  its  founder: — 

Its  leading  principle  was  association, 
both  in  work  and  profits;  it  involved 
the  abolition  of  all  profits  of  capital 
beyond  legal  interests,  the  election  by 
the  workers  of  the  directors  of  works 
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and     perfect     equality  of    all     workers 
without  considering  skill  or  activity. 

Here  Avas  Socialism  of  the  very  purest 
kind — equality  of  opportunity,  equality 
of  treatment,  the  capitalist  and  competi- 
tion abolished,  the  means  of  production 
under  the  control  of  all  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  so  on.  But  because  the  National 
Workshops  failed,  utterly,  ignobly,  dis- 
astrously, the  Socialist  of  to-day  en- 
deavours to  make  people  believe  that 
Socialisnn   had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Absolutely  Unsound  Theories, 

There    was  enormous  enthusiasm  for 
the   scheme,    and  at   first  men  worked 
with    real    good  will.      But    there    was 
never   a  moment  when  the  system  prom- 
ised success ;  from  the  very  beginning  it 
was   made  as  clear  as  daylight  that  the 
Socialistic    theories  upon  which    it  was 
founded   ivere  all  unsound.    State  man- 
agement of  industry  proved  to  be  incon- 
ceivably    inept,    enormously    expensive, 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  learning  any- 
thing     from    experience.     Equality    of 
treatment  made  good  men  careless  and 
brought    the   standard  of  work  and  of 
output    down  to  the  lowest    level.    The 
men  being  their  own  masters,  chaos  and 
wrangling  replaced  order  and  discipline 
in  the  workshops.    The  cost  of  produc- 
tion increased   tremendously    in    conse- 
quence, and  in  a  few  months  the  volume 
of  trade  shrank  by  more  than  one-half. 

And  all  the  while  .the  workmen  of 
the  country,  lured  by  the  promises  of 
Socialism — ^the  "rare  and  refreshing 
fruit  for  parched  lips,"  to  use  a  Lloyd 
QeorgdsLti  expression — poured  into  the 
workshops,  claiming  their  right  to  em- 
ploj^mcnt    from  the  State.     The  profit- 


sharing  idea  had  never  worked,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  operation  had  been 
conducted  except  at  a  loss;  and  so  the 
men  still  received  wages,  still  remained 
"wage  slaves,*'  even  under  Socialism. 
One  and  sevenpence  a  day  was  the  orig- 
inal amount  paid,  and  those  for  whom 
no  work  could  be  found — and  they  were 
very  numerous — received  ninepence  half- 
penny. But  the  pa)mient  of  that  pittance 
emptied  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  compelled  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment from  those  who  still  had  anything 
of   a  whole  year's  taxes  in  advance. 

The  end  came  very  soon;  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  country  were 
drained  to  the  dregs;  trade  diminished 
continually,  and  in  every  town  an  army 
of  unemployed  came  into  being  and  grew 
in  numbers  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  state  of  millions  of  the  population 
became  desperate,  and  desperation  bred 
exasperation  and  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion. Outbreaks  of  violence  occurred  all 
over  the  country;  there  was  fighting  in 
the  streets;  property  was  destroyed, 
much  blood  was  shed.  Then  Paris,  cram- 
med with  half-starved,  angry  workmen, 
rose  in  serious  revolt,  and  before  **  order 
was  re-established,"  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  more  than  ten  thousand  people 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

Ended  in  Bankruptcy. 

So  ended  the  second  great  modern  ex- 
periment in  Socialism,  in  hopeless  bank- 
ruptcy and  horrid  bloodshed.  It  lasted 
less  than  six  months. 

Lord  Morley,  then  Mr.  John  Morley, 
M.P.,  replying  to  a  Labor- Socialist 
deputation  that  waited  on  him  in  1906, 
to  ask  him  to  support  legislation  placing 
upon  public  bodies  the  responsibility  to 
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provide  work  for  all  at  standard  rates 
of  wages,  said: — 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  the  State 
is  to  be  bound  to  provide  work  at  a  liv- 
ing wage?  (Yes).  At  a  standard 
wage?  (Yes).  You  are  quite  right  to 
shake  your  heads  defiantly  at  me.  That 
experiment  was  tried  in  France  in  1848, 
and  what  was  the  effect?  There  they 
set  up  public  workshops  and  the  rest  of 
it,  and  they  paid  a  wage  at  a  very  high 
rate.  The  result  was  the  private  enter- 
prise was  drained  dry.  The  end  was 
wreck  and  ruin  in  six  months.  Private 
workshops  were  injured,  the  men  were 
no  better  off,  and  it  ended  in  a  bloody 
and  sanguinary  catastrophe." 

Lord  Morley's  idea  of  a  **very  high 
rate  of  wage" — is.  7d.  to  gyid.  a  day — 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  otherwise,  his 
description  of  the  '48  experiment  is 
good. 

The  Third  Test  in  Paris. 

The  third  major  test  in  modem  times 
of  the  methods  of  Socialism  occurred 
in  1 87 1,  and  consisted  of  the  operations 
of  the  Paris  Commune.  The  Social 
revolutionaries,  it  will  be  remembered, 
chose  a  moment  when  France  was  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  conqueror 
to  make  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  Socialist 
State.  They  seized  the  capital  and  held 
it  for  six  weeks.  Their  reign  was  made 
notorious  by  unparalleled  acts  of  savag- 
ery, by  stupid  acts  of  vandalism,  and  by 
a  ludicrous  inability  to  agree  among 
themselves.  A  few  honest  enthusiasts 
found  places  at  the  Council  table  of  the 
Commune,  but,  as  a  rule,  its  Ministers 
and  functionaries  were  incompetent,  self- 
seeking  demagogues  or  merely  enterpris- 


ing scoundrels — ^the  biggest  scoundrels 
unhanged.  Not  a  man  among  them  all 
showed  the  smallest  capacity  for  gov- 
ernment, or  for  any  constructive  work, 
or  even  for  real  fighting,  and  so  the 
Commune,  like  the  Revolution  and  the 
National  Workshops  Republic,  ended  in 
squalid  failure  and  an  orgy  of  slaughter. 

Proud  of  Commune, 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  Socialists 
of  today  are  proud  of  the  Conmiime; 
they  claim  its  futile  butchery  as  a  blow 
struck  in  the  cause  of  the  regeneration 
of  mankind,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
repudiate  responsibility  for  the  well-* 
meant  if  disastrous  Utopianism  of  the 
national  workshops. 

Mr.  Bel  fort  Bax,  in  his  "Short  His- 
tory of  the  Commune,"  writes: — 

Every  March  18  witnesses  thousands 
of  gatherings  throughout  the  civilized 
world  to  commemorate  the  (alas !  only 
temporary)  victory  of  organized  So- 
cialist aspiration  over  the  forces  of 
property  and  privilege. 

"Justice,"  in  an  article  published 
March  18,  191 1.  entitled,  *'Vive  la 
Commune,"  says: — 

It  was  a  glorious  event,  however, 
which  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
and  celebrated  by  the  proletarist  of  all 
civilized  countries.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  in  history  the  capital  city  of  a 
great  country  had  a  real  working-class, 
democratic  administration,  a  **  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people.'*  .  .  .  The  Commune  was 
defeated,  it  is  true.  But  in  celebrat- 
ing its  inauguration  we  do  not  cele- 
brate its  defeat,  its-  failure,  but  its  tri- 
umph. Even  its  defeat,  its  mistakes, 
its  failures  have  many  lessons  for  us. 
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About  all  they  teach  us  to  be  not  less 
ready  to  seize  our  opportunity  than 
were  the  men  and  women  of  the  Com- 
mune. 

Karl   Marx  writes: 

The  Paris  of  the  workers,  with  its 
Commune,  will  ever  be  celebrated  as  the 
glorious  herald  of  a  new  society. 

Mr.      Ramsey      Macdonald,      M.P., 
writes : 

The  scenes  of  popular  riot,  bloodshed, 
and  disorder  which  compose  the  lurid 
pictures  generally  painted  to  represent 
the  Commune  are  little  more  than  visions 
of  the  prejudiced  and  frightened  imagin- 
ation. Probably  never  did  an  army  in 
occupation  rule  a  city  with  more  mercy 
and  calmness  than  the  Communists  ruled 
Paris. 

Ludicrous  Failure. 

Novr  let  us  take  the  evidence  of  an- 
other witness,  Mazzini,  the  companion  of 
Garibaldi,  a  man  of  the  people,  a  patriot, 
a  democrat,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scenes  of  the  Commune.     He  writes: 

A  people  was  wallowing  about  as  if 
drunk,  raging  against  itself,  and  lacer- 
ating its  limbs  with  its  teeth,  while 
howling  triumphant  cries,  dancing  an  in- 
fernal dance  before  the  grave  which 
it   had  dug  with  its  own  hands,  killing, 


torturing,  burning,  and  committing 
crimes  without  sense,  aim,  or  hope.  It 
put  one  in  mind  of  the  most  horrid 
visions  of  Dante's  Hell. 

Socialism  in  Practice, 

Independent  testimony  such  as  this 
would  be  enough  to  make  the  world  ap- 
preciate the  truth  about  the  Commune 
even  if  we  had  no  evidence  from  other 
sources.  But  we  know  from  a  hundred 
tongues  the  infamy  of  this  essay  in  So- 
cialism. We  know  that  unarmed  citizens 
were  fired  upon,  that  a  reign  of  terror 
was  established,  that  innocent  people 
were  seized  and  massacred  in  revenge 
for  the  killing  of  Communards  by  the 
Government  troops,  that  these  massacres 
were  carried  out  with  refinements  of 
ferocity,  and  finally  that  if  plans  had 
not  miscarried  the  Commune,  in  its  de- 
feat, would  have  burned  all  Paris  to  the 
ground. 

Scores  of  cases  might  be  cited  of  at- 
tempts to  establish  Socialist  conditions 
on  smaller  lines  than  those  tried  in 
France  at  the  Revolution  and  after- 
wards, but  in  each  case  failure  would 
have  to  be  reported — ^ludicrous,  complete 
failure. 

Such  is  Socialism  in  practice. 


Is  Marriage  a  Failure? 

"If  it  be  asked,  is  marriage  a  failure?  the  answer  of  any  impartial  person 
must  be — ^monogamic  marriage  is  a  failure — ^the  rest  is  silence.  We  know  not 
what  the  new  form  of  the  family,  the  society  of  the  future,  when  men  and  wo- 
men will  be  alike  economically  free,  may  evolve,  and  which  may  be  generally 
adopted  therein.  Meanwhile,  we  ought  to  combat  by  every  means  within  our 
power  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  the  inherent  sanctity  of  the  monogamic  mar- 
riage principle.'' — Bax,  in  ** Outlooks  From  a  New  Standpoint,"  p.  i6o. 


The  Press  Under  Socialism 


By  Rev.  T.  M.  Crowley. 


WHAT  about  the  press,  the  *'palla- 
jum  of  our  liberty,"  as  Dooley 
calls  it?  What  about  it  in  the  Social- 
ist ^lan?  Well,  the  Socialist  himself, 
dr  js  not  seem  to  have  any  well-defined 
Uea  of  what  the  "emancipated  press*' 
might  be.  Indeed  he  is  a  little  more 
hazy  here  than  on  most  other  subjects. 
He  denounces  a  capitalistic  press;  he 
tells  us  that  under  Socialism  the  press 
will  be  free.  With  Kautsky  he  enum- 
erates, in  the  blessings  of  Socialism,  an 
emancipated  press.  With  Vandervelde 
we  are  told  that  **it  will  introduce  men 
to  a  larger  freedom  in  every  relation  of 
life.*'  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  "Industry 
Under  Socialism,"  is  obliged  to  confess 
to  difficulties  "in  connection  with  the 
industries  concerned  in  the  production 
of  books  and  newspapers.'*  And  this 
is  the  way  he  would  solve  the  difficulty, 
"the  printing  committee  might  be  left 
free  to  publish  any  communication  it 
thought  valuable  ....  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  author  being  to  purchase 
outright,  or  royalty  on  copies  sold,  in 
each  case  so  much  to  be  put  to  his  cred- 
it in  the  communal  bank." 

All  Left  to  Committee, 

The  freedom  therefore  would  be  left 
to  the  committee  and  if  the  committee 
did  not  deem  it  valuable,  the  publica- 
tion would  not  issue  from  the  press.  It 
strikes  me  that  is  pretty  much  the  same 
kind  of  freedom  the  press  has  now,  ex- 
cept that  the  committee  happen  to  be 


the  private  owner  and  not  a  communal 
committee.  And,  then,  Shaw  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  what  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  printing  committee,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  publish  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  cost  covering  publication.  And, 
finally,  "newspapers  might  be  issued  on 
similar  terms;  and  it  would  be  always 
open  to  individuals,  groups  of  indivi- 
duals to  publish  anything  they  please  on 
covering  the  cost  of  publication.**  And 
this  is  the  freedom  of  the  press  allow- 
ed by  Socialism.  First,  a  committee 
would  decide  what  is  valuable  and  what 
IS  not.  But  by  what  magic  power  is  the 
criticism  of  the  committee  to  be  regu- 
lated so  that  it  will  always  select  what 
is  valuable  and  what  is  not?  What  is 
valuable  from  one  standpoint  or  to  a 
large  number  might  not  be  considered 
valuable  from  another  standpoint  or  to 
another  large  number.  A  learned  trea- 
tise on  Christianity  might  be  considered 
valuable  to  a  large  number  who  would 
still  retain  faith  in  Christianity.  The 
same  treatise  would  most  likely  find  its 
way  into  the  waste  basket  of  the  Social- 
ist committee.  As  Bebel  puts  it,  "a 
great  deal  of  the  rubbish  which  now 
flood  the  book  market  would  never  be 
published.'* 

What  Is  Rubbishf 

That  might  be  a  distinct  gain, 
but  there  remains  the  question :  What 
is  rubbish  and  what  is  not?  A  most 
valuable     scientific     work,     especially 
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if  it  contravened  the  teachings  of  So- 
cialism might  be  considered  rubbish.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  is  rather  a  delicate 
subject  to  handle  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  things  the  Socialists  at 
least  show  prudence  in  "fighting  shy*' 
of  the  subject.  In  the  vague  little  that 
they  do  give  us,  the  freedom  so  loudly 
boasted  of  is  somewhat  illusionary  and 
phantomlike. 

But  what  the  printing  committee  would 
reject  as  invaluable  could  be  published 
by  covering  the  cost  of  publication  and 
that  despite  the  committee.  Even  the 
freedom  of  the  conmiittee  is  then  endan- 
gered and  much  of  Bebel's  "rubbish'' 
would  find  its  way  into  print  and  things 
might  be  worse  than  they  now  are.  for 
even  then  the  cost  of  production  is 
forthcoming.  Moreover,  since  in  the 
socialistic  scheme,  the  printing  presses 
would  be  communal  property,  by  what 
arbitrary  right  would  the  committee  re- 
ject one  production  and  accept  another? 
The  equality  of  right  that  Socialism 
prates  of  might  soon  lead  to  complica- 
tion that  would  inaugurate  the  reign  of 
bedlam. 

Socialists  Not  In  Harmony, 

At  the  present  time  not  all  Socialists 
are  in  entire  harmony.  Recently  Herr 
Bebel  in  the  German  parliament  found 
himself  at  loggerheads  with  Herr  Timm 
and  Herr  Frank.  The  revolutionists 
and  revisionists  or  reformists  are  fre- 
quently diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  In  case  each  party  desired  to 
publish  the  news  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Socialist  committee,  the  said  com- 
mittee might  find  itself  in  a  sad  plight. 
If  the  committee  were  made  up  of  one 
party  or  the  other  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  party  not  represented  would  receive 


but  scant  notice.  And  the  same  would 
be  said  if  the  majority  were  of  one  party 
or  the  other.  If  they  even  were  even- 
ly divided  it  is  to  be  feared  that  publi- 
cation on  a  definite  subject  would  cease. 
Even  Mr.  Wells  tells  us  that  ''the  free- 
dom of  writing  may  be  impaired  if  the 
state  becomes  the  universal  publisher 
and  distributor  of  books  and  newspap- 
.ers."  Socialists  like  Dr.  Menger,  rail 
against  the  evils  of  the  press  at  present 
but  no  one  seems  to  decide  how  a  free 
press  could  exist  in  a  bureaucratic  state 
such  as  Socialism  could  bring  about. 

Again,  if  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
abolished,  the  law  of  God  again  comes 
into  play  with  regard  to  the  press,  for 
the  press  after  all  is  nothing  but  public 
speech,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions to  which  speech  in  general  is 
subject.  The  restrictions  are  not  al- 
ways observed  but  the  tolerated  licen- 
tiousness of  part  of  the  press  does  not 
do  away  with  the  inherent  right  of  God ; 
even  the  press  has  no  liberty  to  publish 
what  is  contrary  to  the  laws   of    God. 

Some  Difficulties  Suggested, 

Here  a  socialistic  printing  committee 
would  find  difficulties  heaped  up  moun- 
tain high.  If  it  suppressed  the  works  of 
Byron,  Eugene  Sue  and  George  Sand, 
whose  prurient  pages  have  certainly 
worked  havoc  in  the  youth  of  either  sex, 
the  literati  might  be  offended;  if  it  ad- 
mitted Paine's  "Age  of  Reason,"  or 
Volney's  "Ruins,"  orthodox  Christians 
would  be  up  in  arms  whilst  agnostics 
and  atheists  would  applaud.  And  in 
the  socialistic  state  both  would  have 
equal  rights  and  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
committee  of  its  complaisancy  to  both 
parties  would  soon  stir  up  "high  jinks.' ^ 
The  question  is,  as  I  have  hinted  above. 
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a  complicated  one,  and  whilst  Socialism  how  that  free  press  is  to  exist  when  the 
declaims  forcibly  against  a  capitalistic  great  era  of  Socialism  shall  have  been 
press  and  promises  us  as  one  of  the  un-  established.  A  little  more  light!  ex- 
told  blessings  of  Socialism,  a  free  press,  claimed  the  dying  Goethe.  A  little 
the  blessing  ( ?)  remains  still  untold,  more  light,  Socialists,  on  the  free  press 
for  Socialism  throws  but  little  light  on  question. 


Capitalists*  Profits 

In  The  Call  (April  4)*  there  was  an  editorial  entitled,  **A  Lesson  in 
Dividing  Up,"  which  says:  "We  are  not  after  the  capitalist's  profits.  They 
are  too  small  and  petty  to  bother  with,"  Of  course  they  are,  but  what  about 
the  Socialist  ''statisticians"  who  are  constantly  juggling  the  census  reports  to 
try  to  show  how  the  capitalist  robs  the  worker  of  ** eight  dollars  a  day,"  etc? 
In  speaking  of  the  profits  of  the  express  companies,  The  Call  can  not  under- 
stand about  the  $70,000,000  which  the  railroads  received  from  the  express  cor- 
porations. It  seems  to  think  that  the  workers  in  the  employ  of  the  express  com- 
panies in  some  way  produced  this  seventy  million.  He  can  not  get  it  through 
his  head  that  this  sum  is  the  cost  of  transportation — i.  e.  rent  of  cars  and  cost 
of  haulage.  It  was  railroad  labor  that  received  49  per  cent,  of  the  $70,000,000 ; 
the  coal  miners  received  some  of  it;  the  machinist,  the  carpenter,  the  painter, 
the  bookkeeper,  and  so  on,  received  their  share  of  these  millions.  That  is  to 
say,  the  total  revenue  of  the  express  companies  was  $146,000,000,  and  the  total 
expense  was  $131,000,000  leaving  a  balance  of  $14,500,000.  The  Call  seems 
to  realize  that  if  all  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  engaged  in  manufacture  and 
transportation  were  divided,  there  would  be  but  a  "miserable  amount"  per  cap- 
ita for  the  worker,  yet  the  editor,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  red  flag  philoso- 
phers imagines  that,  under  Socialism,  production  would  be  increased  sufficient- 
ly to  enable  them  to  make  good  on  their  promises.  This  is  where  they  make 
their  tremendous  blunder.  Capitalistic  management  is  unrivaled  for  two 
things — economy  and  enterprise.  Under  a  Socialist  State  the  worker  would 
have  no  personal  interest  to  make  him  labor  energetically  or  economize  prudent- 
ly, and  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  production  could  be  maintained. 
— F.  G.  R.  Gordon,  in  THE  LIVE  ISSUE. 


Socialism  and  Natural  Law 


By  William  M.  Bradbeer. 


TH£  accepted  definition  of  political 
Socialism  involves  the  fundamental 
reconstruction  of  society.  It  means  not 
merely  a  friendly  interest  in  our  neigh- 
bor's welfare;  but  a  formal  and  forcible 
one.  Ignoring  inherent  self -regulative 
forces  it  would  prescribe  everything 
mechanically.  Such  a  radical  change 
must  necessarily  be  coersive,  and  not 
evolutionary.  Socialism  as  a  political 
framework  would  not  only  be  fatal  to 
evolutionary  social  development,  but 
paralyzing  to  industry.  Under  our  pres- 
ent National  system  the  certainty  that  a 
person  may  possess  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  toil  is  the  great  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction, enterprise  and  prosperity. 

Would  Remove  Incentive, 

In  fact;  the  condition  of  civilization 
or  barbarism  among  nations  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  security  and  inviolability 
of  individual  property  rights.  But  un- 
der Socialism  the  fruits  of  a  man's  in- 
dustry would  belong  to  "the  State." 
Even  the  choice  of  a  person's  occupation 
would  be  dictated  by  the  officeholders. 
Socialism  would  remove  the  incentive  for 
personal  effort;  and,  consequently,  the 
average  person  would  make  a  living 
with  as  little  effort  as  possible. 

When  the  theoretical  Socialist  descants 
upon  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
as  attributable  to  the  present  order  he 
appeals  directly  to  the  envy  and  avarice 
of  the  ignorant  and  selfish.  They  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  real   reason 


why  they  have  not  as  much  \ 
some  one  else  is  wholly  bea 
have  not  had  their  rights.  B\ 
ism  is  not  a  question  of  the  po< 
the  rich.  It  would  be  as  diss 
the  former  as  to  the  latter.  It 
tion  of  industry,  economy,  an 
ter,  against  incompetency,  shi 
and  envy.  Socialism  minimizes 
and  magnifies  the  value  of  ] 
It  antagonizes  the  operation  c 
la^,  which  is  but  pother  nan 
method  of  the  Creator.  Webst 
natural  law  in  the  domain  o1 
economy  as  "a  rule  of  humj 
established  by  the  Creator  an< 
prior  to  any  positive  precept." 
law,  therefore,  embraces  in  its 
human  instincts.  It  is  a  livi 
persistent,  reliable,  and  press 
its  work.  An  observation  of  i 
tability  should  impel  us  to  coi 
its  conditions,  since  its  warfai 
with  error.  It  is  a  truism  th 
nature  cannot  be  changed  by  hi 

Must  Admit  Natural  Li 

Though  Socialists,  as  a  rule, 
morality  and  religion,  th< 
acknowledge  the  visible  open 
natural  law  even  if  they  oste 
tempt  to  override  it.  Most 
virulensc  is  directed  against  th< 
system"'  and  "property".  Th 
they  avow  their  intention  to 
while  the  latter  they  denomin 
bery."  notwithstanding  the  i 
our  "profit-system"    became 
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in  accordance  with  natural  law  and  the 
acquisition  of  property  has  the  same 
backing.  Let  any  Socialist  try  to  dis- 
prove those  facts  if  he  imagines  it  can 
be  done.  The  impulse  to  "profit"  by 
what  one  does  is  a  natural  instinct.  It 
is  quite  natural  also  that  human  beings 
should  strive  to  possess  such  natural 
things  as  will  promote  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

Property  may  consist  of  one  or  many 
things.  It  may  be  owned  individually  or 
collectively.  The  Standard  Dictionary 
in  defining  property  says:  "The  original 
rights  of  property  follow  directly  from 
the  exercise  of  personal  power.  Man 
has  a  right  to  what  he  produces  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  whether  the 
production  be  by  labor  of  body  or  bf 
soul." 

Now,  nature  has  furnished  the  raw 
material  and  man  must  use  it  to  produce 


results  adequate  to  his  comfort  and  hap- 
piness.    By  so  doing  man  but  fulfills 
the  design  of  the  Creator.    Raw  mater- 
ial has  no  value  apart  from  its  practical 
use  by  man.     But  raw  material  when 
wrought  upon  by  man's  intelligence  and 
industry,  becomes  valuable  property  to 
the  person  who  thus  exercises  his  per- 
sonal power  in  accordance  with  natural 
law.     The  natural  acquisition  of    such 
property  naturally  implies  the  right  to 
keep  it,  sell  it,  or  exchange  it.     Property 
cannot  lose  its  entity  merely  through  a 
change    from    individual  ownership    to 
that  of  collective  ownership.  That  which 
is   property   under  our   present   system 
would  still  be  property  under  collective 
ownership.    Hence  if  "property  is  rob- 
bery" now,  it  would  still  be  ''robbery" 
under  Socialism,  and  no   Socialist  can 
disprove  such  a  self-evident  fact. 


To  Save  the  World 


''Christianity  is  a  huge  and  ghastly  parasite,  consuming  billions  of  treasure 
out  of  the  labor  and  patience  of  the  people,  and  is  supremely  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  people  in  economic  and  spiritual  subjection  to  capitalism.  The  spiritual 
deliverance  of  the  race  depend  on  its  escape  from  this  parasite.  The  world 
must  be  saved  from  its  salvations. — The  Worker,  November  lo,  1901. 


Disguising  the  Issues. 

**  While  this  question  of  revisionism  or  radicalism,  of  evolutionist  or  revo- 
lutionist is  causing  a  g^eat  pother  overhead  among  the  leaders  of  Social  Demo- 
cracy, it  still  leaves  the  final  object  of  Socialism  practically  unchanged.  The 
difference  is  merely  that  between  a  wasting  consumption  and  sudden  death.  It 
is  a  question  of  more  or  less  delay,  of  greater  or  less  violence.  All  alike  agree 
with  Marx  in  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Socialistic  Commonwealth,  no  matter 
what  minor  family  troubles  there  may  be.  How,  under  what  circumstances 
and  by  what  means  is  the  common  end  to  be  compassed?  This  alone  is  the 
question  under  dispute." — Joseph  Husslein,  S.  J.,  in  America,  February  17, 
1912. 


Twenty-Five  Reasons  Why 

A  Trade  Unionist  Cannot  be  a  Socialist 

By  Peter  W.  G)llins 

Stermtarg  0/  rA«  intwmathnal  Bntthmrhood  ot  El^etrhal  Workmn 


( 1 )  Because  Socialism  is  opposed  to  Trade  Unionism. 

Debs  says,  *  *  Trade  Unionism  is  an  unmitigated  evil. ' ' — Intern 
al  Socialist  Review,  February,  191 1. 

Haywood  says,  *'No  Socialist    can    be    a    Trade    Unionist, 
ethics  of  Socialism  are  opposed   to    Trade    Unionism." — New 
Call,  December  20,  1910. 

(2)  Because  the  principles  of  Trade  Unionism  are  absolutely  opposed  t 

cialism. 

"This  IS  a  fight  to  a  finish."— New  York  Call,  February  20, 

(3)  Because  Socialism  is  opposed  to  peace     in     industry.    Trade     Uni 

favors  peace. 

(4)  Because  Socialism  opposes  trade  agreements  between   employer   anc 

ployee.    Trade  Unions  favor  trade  agreements. 

(5)  Because  Socialism  opposes  conciliation  in  industry.    Trade  Unions 

for  conciliation. 

(6)  Because  Socialism  is  opposed  to  arbitration.    Trade  Unions  favor  ai 

tion. 

(7)  Because  Socialism  encourages  and  advocates  revolution.    Trade  Uni 

opposes  revolution. 

(8)  Because  Socialism  arrays  the  workers  against   their  fellow  men  by 

ing  the  doctrine  of  class  hatred.    Trade  Unionism  believes  in  j 
for  all  and  co-operation  among  men. 

(9)  Because  Socialism  is  a  destructive  movement.    Trade  Unionism  is  2 

structive  movement. 

(10)  Because  Socialism  would  destroy  the  Trade  Unions,  claiming  they 

obsolete  and  antiquated. — ^Debs,  Haywood,  and  the  Socialist  pres: 

(11)  Because  Socialism  encourages  strike  breaking  and  protects  the  seal 

"If  we  were  to  expel  the  scab  and  the  strike-breaker  we  woul 
pel  a  considerable  part  of  our  membership." — New  York  Call,  1 
25,  19"- 
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(12)  Because  Socialism  organizes  hostile  associations  to  prevent  efficient  work 
of  Trade  Unions. 

The  American  Railway  Union,  the  American  Labor  Union,  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  etc.,  were  organized  by  Socialists 
and  their  leaders  and  members  are  Socialists. 
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(23 

(24 
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Because  Socialism  is  opposed  to  collective  bargaining.  Trade  Unionism 
upholds  collective  bargaining. 

Because  Socialism  encourages  disloyality  of  workers  toward  the  Trade 
Union,  and  advises  Socialists  to  work  from  within  the  unicms  to  sow 
the  seed  of  disruption. 

Because  Socialism  is  not  of  the  working  class  or  for  the  working  dasSi 
but  is  opposed  to  their  interests.  Trade  Unionism  is  a  working-class 
movement  of  workers,  led  by  workers  for  the  workers. 

Because  Socialism  declares  that  the  elimination  of  the  Trade  Union  is 
necessary  to  make  the  success  of  Socialism  possible. 

Because  Socialism  maintains  paid  representatives  in  the  Trade  Unions, 
all  working  to  disrupt  them. 

Because  Socialism  does  not  stand  for  justice  and  duty  among  men,  while 
Trade  Unionism  does. 

Because  Socialism  incites  industrial  conflict  to  make  Socialists,  while 
Trade  Unionism  advocates  industrial  peace  to  insure  justice  and  pro- 
gress. 

Because  Socialism  is  a  political  party.  Trade  Unionism  has  no  part  in 
politics. 

Because  Socialism  is  misleading  the  workers  by  the  false  pretense  of  be- 
ing merely  an   economic  movement. 

Because  Socialism  is  anti-religious.     Trade  Unionism   is  not. 

Because  Trade  Unionism  is  a  force  for  the  common  good,  for  civic 
righteousness,  for  social  justice.     Socialism  stands  for  none  of  these. 

Because  a  Trade  Unionist  must  be  true  to  his  principles.  A  Socialist 
cannot  be  true  to  the  principles  of  Trade   Unionism. 

Because  Socialism  is  the  greatest  menace  confronting  organized  labor  to- 
day. 


Land  and  Its  Rent 


By  Robert  Ellis  Thompson. 


TH£  Socialists  make  less  of  the  land 
problem  than  did  the  Communists 
who  preceeded  them.  They  are  more 
concerned  about  industries  of  the  urban 
type — ^manufactures  and  transportation. 
But  the  English  economists  furnished 
them,  in  the  Ricardoan  theory  of  rent,  a 
part  of  that  "economic  knowledge/'  of 
which  Lassalle  boasted;  and,  if  the  So- 
cialist revolution  were  accomplished, 
those  who  managed  it  would  have  to  deal 
with  land  and  its  owners,  as  they  did 
with  other  instruments  of  production. 
Land  furnishes  the  fundamental  indus- 
try for  all  the  world,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  mankind  is  connected  with  its 
right  administration  more  intimately  than 
with  any  other. 

Land  Communism  Still  Exists 

Land  communism  was  once  universal, 
and  it  still  exists  in  many  undeveloped 
and  ill-developed  countries,  and  shows 
us  what  comes  of  a  method  of  dealing 
with  land,  which  ignores  the  individual 
and  upholds  the  collective  control.  The 
ages  in  which  it  was  universal  were 
periods  of  general  misery,  political  tyr- 
anny, and  depressed  personality. 

The  collective  ownership  of  land  in 
Russia  by  the  Mir  (or  village  commun- 
ity) illustrates  a  condition  which  once 
was  universal.  The  Russian  peasant 
was  supposed  to  be  emancipated  by  the 
imperial  ukase  of  1863.  In  fact,  he  was 
but  handed  over  to  a  new  master,  and 
one  even  worse  than  the  noble  or  estate- 


owner.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Young  Russian  party,  Alexander  II.  was 
induced  to  preserve  the  village  commun- 
ity, and  give  it,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
land-lord  control,  a  far  greater  influence 
over  the  land  and  its  tillage  than  it  had 
before.  As  a  result,  the  prosperity  and 
contentment,  which  the  advocates  of 
emancipation  predicted  with  so  much 
confidence,  never  arrived.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  peasants  grew  poorer  and 
more  discontented  than  before.  They 
had  no  motive  to  improve  themselves,  as 
they  might  have  to  spend  their  savings 
in  pa)ring  the  taxes  of  the  idle  drunkards, 
and  in  supporting  them  through  the  win- 
ter, when  the  government  picked  them 
up  and  trundled  them  home  to  their  own 
villages  when  it  found  them  on  the 
tramp.  Why  then  save  for  others  to 
spend?  Drunkenness  rose  to  a  figure 
without  a  parallel,  and  saving  sank 
correspondingly. 

Must  Have  Social  Leaders, 

One  class,  indeed,  prospered.  The 
starostas  (or  village  elders)  built  them- 
selves fine  houses,  and  lived  in  clover. 
They  needed  to  be  re-elected  every  year, 
but  that  was  achieved  by  getting  the 
whole  village  in  good  humor  with  vodka 
f  potato-brandy)  on  election  day.  For 
Communism,  like  Socialism,  must  have 
its  social  leaders,  and  neither  gives  us 
any  assurance  that  it  will  find  a  supply 
of  incorruptible  angels  to  undertake  the 
immense  and  tempting  responsibilities  of 
such  management. 
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Socialism  is  more  modem  than  Com- 
munism. It  discerns  the  new  impor- 
tance of  the  great  industries  which  have 
been  evolved  by  the  stimulus  of  freedom 
and  individuality,  and  desires  to  come 
into  possession  through  the  supression 
of  both.  To  get  control  of  "the  instru- 
ments of  production"  is  its  method;  and 
it  will  find  that  land  is  among  the  first. 
If  an3rthing  could  justify  it  in  such  a 
confiscation,  it  would  be  David  Ricardo's 
"law  of  rent."  published  in  1815,  and 
still  asserted  as  economic  science  by  the 
English  school  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Ricardo's  Self-Confidence. 

Ricardo  was  a  London  stock-broker  of 
Italian  descent,  although  his  father  came 
to  England  from  Holland.  What  he 
knew  of  the  practical  management  of 
land  must  have  been  what  he  acquired  by 
looking  over  the  hedges  as  he  took  a 
walk  into  the  country  around  London. 
But  he  had  a  supreme  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  construct  the  world  out 
of  his  own  mind  by  rigor  of  logic.  He 
writes  on,  page  after  page,  without  ref- 
erence to  any  fact  that  ever  occurred  on 
this  planet,  and  never  flinches  from  his 
results. 

He  knew  that  two  classes  of  people 
had  to  do  with  land — ^those  who  paid 
rent  and  those  who  received  it.  How 
did  the  difference  arise?  He  presumed 
it  grew  out  of  the  first  occupants  of  the 
country  having  seized  the  best  of  its 
land,  and  compelled  those  who  came  later, 
either  by  birth  or  immigration,  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  this  land,  or  take  worse. 
As  the  numbers  who  must  have  land  to 
live  by  increased,  the  rent  on  the  best 
land,  and  then  on  every  sort  of  land  but 
the  worst  under  tillage,  must  rise  pro- 


portionally.   Thus,   the  growth  of  so- 
ciety in  numbers  must  minister  to  the 
comfort,  and  luxury  only  of  those  who 
had  the  good  forttme  to  be  in  at  the  first 
land-grab.    In  two   hundred  years,    ii 
the  population  doubled   every  twenty 
five  years,  the  share  of  the  poorer  till 
ers  will  have  fallen  to  one  fifth  of  win 
the  richer  would  claim  and  get  as  the 
own. 


If  this  theory  be  true,  (i)  we  on 
to  find  lands  bearing  no  rent — being 
worst  under  cultivation.  And  tli. 
lands  ought  to  be  very  extensive  in 
parison  with  the  rest.  But,  in  fact, 
such  lands  are  to  be  found.  So 
Ricardoans  tell  us  to  look  for  it  in  s 
tered  pieces,  mixed  in  among  the  t^'m 
able  land,  but  not  recognized  in  the  t>2 
gain  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Land  Theory  Too  Simple. 

If  the  theory  be  true  (2)  the  olA^ 
class  in  any  country  should  be  the  ri  ^ 
est  through  the  possession  of  land,  9-- 
the  best  of  land.  But  the  oldest  d^ 
in  England,  and  in  almost  every  ott:^ 
country,  are  at  best  but  tenants  of  C:^ 
descendants  of  later  comers,  who  d 
not  get  the  land  in  the  way  Ricardo  svM^] 
poses.  His  theory  is  altogether  too  si^ 
pie  to  fit  the  facts. 

If  the  theory  be  true  (3)  the  oldei 
lands  in  point  of  settlement  must  alway 
be  the  best  in  the  country,  while  thosi 
taken  up  later  are  inferior.  It  seemi 
natural  that  when  people  have  the  whole 
country  to  pick  and  choose  from,  they 
will  select  the  best.  But  do  they?  Can 
they?  As  well  say  that  they  will  travel 
by  railroad  or  automobile,  rather  than 
walk  on  foot  or  ride  on  horseback;  or 
that  they  will  burn  coal  rather  than 
wood;    or   that    they    will    light    theii 
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electric  light  rather  than 
-  candles.  It  is  not  for 
hoosers.  They  must  take 
igct. 

it  settlers  of  any  country 
;  lands  they  can  get  with 
id  such  appliances  as  they 
land.  Naturally,  they  will 
ligh-lying,  dry  lands,  which 
-ainage,  and  which  can  be 
a  crooked  stick,  and  har- 
bush.  And  if  they  get  five 
lels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
nk  themselves  very  fortu- 

Drainage  Problem. 

light  you  up  here,  with  all 
rairies  lying  below  you?" 
C.  Carey  of  the  first  set- 
}nsin,  when  he  had  recov- 
th,  after  climbing  the  Blue 
ane  and  I  will  show  you 
1  acres  of  land  that  needs 
'  was  the  man's  answer. 
:  meaning  of  the  "abandon- 
)f  the  Berkshire  Hills  in 
s,  and  of  the  smokeless 
ng  the  old  hill  roads  of 
sylvania.  The  people  have 
/  places  and  gone  down  to 
inds  of  the  river-valleys, 
jrth  of  industrial  forces  has 
1  to  "pass  from  what  is 
It  is  better"  in  land,  as  in 
5e.  All  the  world  over  the 
tillage  has  been  down  the 
he  valley  lands,  where  far 
ust  be  expended  in  reclama- 
returns  have  still  more  ex- 
itlay  of  labor. 

h  Islands,  whose  land  s)ra- 
irdoan  theory  was  devised 
.rove  this  theory  of  settle- 


ment to  the  hilt.  Take  John  Richard 
Green's  book,  "The  Making  of  England" 
(1882),  with  its  many  maps  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  invading  Angles,  Saxons, 
Jutes,  and  the  rest,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  See  how  they  fought  for 
every  dry  and  comparatively  barren 
range  of  chalk-hills  and  mountain  sides, 
with  the  conviction  that  they  were  get- 
ting from  the  Celtic  Britons  the  best  of 
the  island.  Then  compare  those  prized 
districts  with  the  stretches  of  fen  and 
flat,  which  were  to  become  the  wheat- 
fields  of  later  England.  The  "best 
lands"  of  the  first  settlers  are  turnip- 
fields  and  sheep  pasture  in  later  times, 
being  good  for  nothing  better.  So  in 
Scotland,  as  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle  ob- 
serves in  his  little  book,  "lona,"  the 
marks  of  the  plough  and  the  spade  on 
the  hillside  arc  the  traces  of  a  rude  and 
unprofitable  husbandry,  which  was  prac- 
ticed when  the  richer  lands  lay  covered 
with  marsh  and  fen,  haunted  by  wild 
birds  and  wild  animals. 

When  People  Starved. 

What  made  the  shift  from  poor  to 
rich  lands  possible?  The  growth  of 
numbers  and  the  consequent  growth  of 
industrial  associati<«i.  In  the  presence 
of  Nature's  resistances  to  our  obtaining 
what  we  want  for  our  subsistence  and 
our  comfort,  a  few  men  are  almost  pow- 
erless. They  die  of  hunger  sometimes, 
in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  they 
cannot  reach.  When  the  present  area 
of  our  country  was  populated  by  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Indians,  these  frequent- 
ly suffered  from  famine.  When  the 
first  handful  of  settlers  crossed  the 
ocean,  they  chose  such  barren  spots  as 
Plymouth  for  their  homes,  and  starved 
on  a  few  grains  of  Indian  com  through 
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the  New  England  winter.  To-day,  we 
feed  a  hundred  millions  at  home,  and  we 
export  food  for  millions  more. 

Association  a  Factor. 

Association,  as  Carey  uses  the  word^ 
is  the  greatest  fact  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  modem  world.  It  is  the  interlac- 
ing of  human  lives  for  mutual  help 
dividing  up  the  work  of  the  world,  so 
that  each  holds  his  place  for  the  service 
of  all.  By  adding  man  to  man  it  multi- 
plies (not  adds)  the  industrial  power. 
Its  instrument  is  money,  and  its  mater- 
ials, men.  By  spending  one  cent  for  the 
purchase  of  a  newspaper,  I  am  brought 
into  industrial  association  with  the  news- 
boy who  sold  it;  with  the  news-agent 
who  supplied  him;  with  the  publishers, 
the  editors,  the  type-setters  and  press- 
men ;  with  the  news-gatherers,  the  tele- 
graph lines,  the  type-founders,  the  press- 
makers,  the  miners,  the  paper  makers, 
etc.,  etc.  I  come  into  industrial  associa- 
tion with  some  twenty-thousand  people 
to  the  extent  of  one  cent.  All  are  bene- 
fited by  the  transaction,  and  live  by  a 
multitude  like  it.  For  one  man  to  have 
made  that  newspaper  would  have  been 
a  sheer  impossibility. 

This  blending  of  human  energies  is 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
modern  world.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  primitive  society,  and  not  much  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  It  is  that 
which  lifts  us  out  of  the  weakness  and 
poverty  of  earlier  ages,  and  makes  us 
all  partners  in  a  great  co-operative  sys- 
tem, from  which  we  derive  large  returns 
for  our  outlay  of  time  an^  strength. 
And  it  has  grown  out  of  the  personal 
and  individual  liberty  of  each  to  make 
what  he  will  of  his  own  life,  and  to  pro- 
fit for  himself  by  serving  others.  That 
results  equally  excellent  could  have  been 


planned  by  the  united  activity  and  intel- 
ligence of  a  few  planners,  such  as  Social- 
ism proposes  to  subject  us  to,  is  far 
from  likely.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
never  has.    Those  who  plan  new  forms 
of  society,  from  Plato  to  William  Mor- 
ris,   show    a    poverty    of    imagination, 
which  is  beggared  by  fact. 

Why  Men  Pay  Rent. 

Ricardo  tells  us  that  when  people  hire 
land  by  the  payment  of  rent,  they  are 
paying  for  "the  natural  and  inalienable 
properties  of  the  soil."    This  is  another 
false  premise  of  his  theory.    What  men 
pay  rent  for  are  the  results  of  human 
labor,  expended  either  upon  that  piece 
of  land,  or  upon  other  land  in  its  neigh- 
borhood.   Usually  the  former  is  called 
"the  earned  increment'*  of  value,  and 
the    latter    "the    unearned    increment.'* 
These  phrases  are  objectionable  as  im- 
plying that  the  land,  at  the  outset,  had 
a  value  independent  of  both  kinds  of 
labor.     Land    by    itself — ^that    is   mere 
soil — has  no  value — is  worthless,  in  fact. 
What  commands  price  or  rent  is  the 
farm,   and   not   the  mere   soil.     And  a 
farm,  as  Lord  Duf  ferin  says,  is  as  truly 
a    manufactured    article   as    is   a   ship. 
Nature,  indeed,  furnishes  the  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  case  of  both,  but  it  is  hu- 
man labor  which  confers  upon  each  those 
especial  utilities    which  command  price 
or  hire. 

John  Stuart  Mill  received  this  state- 
ment from  Carey  with  some  astonish- 
ment. "Does  Mr.  Carey  mean  to  say 
that  if  an  island  rose  in  the  North  Sea, 
it  would  have  no  value  and  could  com- 
mand no  rent?  "Suppose  your  island 
rose  in  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  mid- 
way between  California  and  Japan."  re- 
plied  Carey,  "what  would   its  value  be 
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North  Sea  it  would  be 
I  because  of  its  proxim- 
ned  and  cultivated  lands 
in.  But  not  so  in  the 
The  same  law  holds 
n  acre  of  stony  New 
orth  more  than  a  square 
izon  Valley,  although  the 
lost  fertile  soil  in  the 
e  of  sandy  New  Jersey 
the  loamy  soil  of  Miss- 

ces  and  Wealth. 

mistake  to  confound  re- 
ealth.  They  are  but  the 
,  and  its  actuality  comes 

labor,  working  in  asso- 
ur  fellows.  Hence  the 
Homestead  policy,  which 
ctual  settlers  for  a  trif- 
ind  enough  for  a  home 
:ar  purchase  who  accept- 
it  the  country  has  profit- 
irance  and  self-sacrifice, 
se  settlers  have  built  up 
Middle  West.  Yet  our 
incline  to  think  we 
tily  leased  those  home- 
le  their  settlers  pay  rent 
nent.  Would  any  such 
irought  to  our  public  do- 
is  of  industrious  settlers. 

that  section  what  it  is? 

arming  in  the  world  is 
3und  in  the  most  densely 
of  Europe — the  northern 
vinces  of  Belgium,  lying 
■  and  Antweq).  The 
,11,  and  usually  are  the 
se  who  till  them.  Seven 
is  regarded  as  a  respec- 
farm.  The  soil  is  natur- 
la';  been  reclaimed  under 


the  incentive  of  the  passion  for  a  home 
and  a  bit  of  land.  Not  a  weed  is  al- 
lowfed  to  deface  the  soil.  The  number 
of  cattle  is  very  lai^  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  province.  Moreover, 
the  fanners  save  more  from  their  in- 
come than  is  true  of  any  other  fanning 
population.  The  population  is  1600  to  the 
square  mile,  while  Europe  averages  but 
270 ;  and  all  are  fed  from  the  farms.  a& 
the  manufactures  are  few.  The  reason 
of  this  success  is  that  this  was  once  the 
richest  manufacturing  country  in  Eu' 
rope,  and  remained  so  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  destroyed  its 
manufactures  and  drove  the  people  to 
farming.  They  carried  into  their  til- 
lage the  habits  of  care  and  thrift  which 
they  had  acquired  as  manufacturers,  and 
so  avoided  waste  of  every  kind.  If  Eng- 
land were  so  tilled,  she  would  have  foed 
for  all  her  population,  and  grain  for  ex- 
port. As  Edward  Atkinson  says  much 
of  the  world's  farming  has  been  treating 
the  land  as  one  might  a  stone  quarry; 
but  we  must  come  to  deal  with  it  as 
with  an  alembic. 

The  Motive  of  Ownership. 

American  farming  has  the  merit  of 
employing  the  motive  of  ownership  to 
toil  and  sacrifice.  But  much  of  it  has 
been  little  else  than  land-butchery.  The 
Germans  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  are 
an  exception,  as  they  alone  make  land 
more  and  not  less  productive  with  every 
decade.  I  have  seen  farms  which  have 
been  tilled  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  with  crops  of  wheat  and  clover 
which  made  one's  heart  glad  merely  to 
look  at  them.  But  the  New  Englanders 
are  the  worst  farmers.  They  have  used 
up  one  area  of  wheat-lands  after  anoth- 
er.    They  have  run  wheat  or  com  year 
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after  year  on  the  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West,  until  the  naturally  rich  soil  begins 
to  grow  stalks  without  grain,  for  lack 
of  potash.  The  new  diffusion  of  agri- 
cultural intelligence  promises  to  correct 
this  waste,  and  retrieve  the  soil. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions  than  the  pos- 
session of  land  by  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  farmer  has  his  faults.  He  is 
a  past-master  at  grumbling,  and  he  al- 
ways is  ready  to  listen  to  the  suggestion 
that  whatever  anybody  else  gains  must 
have  come  out  of  his  pocket.  He  has 
been  at  great  disadvantage  through  his 
practical  exclusion  from  the  credit  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  and  being  obliged 


to  borrow  money  on  mortgage,  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  He  also  has  suffered 
through  the  absorption  of  the  value  of 
his  crops  by  the  middle-man.  These  are 
remediable  evils.  To  get  rid  of  the 
former  he  needs  agricultural  banks, 
such  as  exist  in  every  part  of  continen- 
tal Europe — ^banks  that  enable  the  till- 
ers of  the  soil  to  borrow  on  as  low  terms 
as  other  industrialists.  To  get  rid  of 
the  middle-man's  profits  he  must  estab- 
lish a  co-operative  system  like  that  set 
up  by  the  laboring  classes  of  Great 
Britain. 

"Men  pass   from  what  is  worse  to 
what  is  better  in  land,  labor  and  food." 


The  Laws  of  Nature. 

"The  Laws  of  Nature  are  inexorable  and  the  Laws  of  Human  Nature  are 
inexorable,  and  will  continue  to  assert  themselves  tmtil  the  earth  shall  cease  to  be 
peopled  with  human  beings. 

''There  cannot  be  a  Socialistic  State  tmtil  individual  incentive  has  been 
entirely  abolished.  To  abolish  individual  incentive  you  must  abolish  Human 
Nature. ' ' 

"The  abolition  of  Human  Nature  must,  therefore,  be  the  first  task  of  those 
who  would  establish  a  Socialistic  State. 

"It  is  for  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country  to  say  if  they  are  prepared 
to  see  capital  driven  from  it,  and  the  great  industrial  enterprises  on  which  labor 
depends  for  its  livelihood  destroyed  in  order  that  the  Socialists,  masters  of 
a  ruined  empire,  may  be  free  to  start  on  their  great  campaign  for  the  abolition  of 
Human  Nature." — G.  R.  Sims,  "Socialism  and  Human  Nature." 


Solving  Our  Social  Problems 

By  John  R.  Meader 

The  Socialist  contends  that  conditions  under  the  so-called  ''capitalist"  sys- 
tcvi  are  steadily  passing  from  bad  to  worse  and  that  this  constant  deterioration 
is  to  continue  until  the  class  struggle  becomes  so  hopelessly  one-sided  that  the 
Revolution  must  break  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
workers.  So  far  from  being  true,  neither  facts  nor  figures  show  that  there 
is  anything  to  indicate  that  the  Marxian  prediction  can  ever  be  realized.  In-* 
stead  of  becoming  more  hopeless,  conditions  e.vhibit  constant  improvement,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to  remove  some  of  the  false  impres- 
sions  that  Socialism  has  so  persistently  fostered, — The  Editors, 

PART  11. 
LABOR  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


AS  there  were  comparatively  few 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States  until  many  years  after  the 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
necessary — if  we  are  to  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  social  conditions — ^to  turn  to  the 
great  industrial  nation  of  that  day, 
Elngland.  There  the  state  of  things  had 
been  bad  for  more  than  two  centuries 
and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  seemed  to  be  little  reason  to 
expect  much  improvement.  Ever  since 
1601,  when  the  **Poor  Law"  was  pas- 
sed, destitute  children  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  some  trade  in  the  work  house 
and  had  thus  been  condemned  to  a  state 
of  bondage  from  which  escape  was  next 
to  impossible,  and,  even  as  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
Hiitchins  and  Harrison  tell  us,*  the 
common  view  of  children's  work  was 
that  the  little  ones,  from  an  age  which 


♦  «« 
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we  now  count  almost  as  infancy  should 
be  constantly  employed.  Defoe  and 
other  writers  of  that  time,  were  filled 
with  transports  of  admiration  at  what 
seemed  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  ju- 
venile industry,  and  a  district  in  which 
"scarce  anything  of  five  years  old  but 
could  and  did  earn  its  living  by  the  labor 
of  its  hands,"  seemed  to  them  an  ideal 
state  of  society. 

Serious  as  these  conditions  were,  how^ 
ever,  the  elder  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his 
"Notes  on  the  Poor  in  the  Manufactur- 
ing Districts,*'  describes  conversations 
with  several  aged  weavers  that  seem  to 
show  that  the  state  of  the  children  under 
the  previous  system  of  industry  was- 
worse  than  after  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  "The  creatures  were  set  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  could  crawl,"  he 
said,  "and  their  parents  were  the  hard- 
est of  taskmasters."  **In  the  hand 
trades — the  knitting  trade,  for  example 
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— ^working  hours  were  from  five  or  six 
a.  m.  until  ten  at  night,  and  large  num- 
bers of  women  and  children  were  thus 
employed."  Indeed,  as  Gibbins  shows,* 
**the  immediate  cause  of  the  passage  of 
the  Peel  Bill  of  1802  was  the  fearful 
spread  of  epidemic  disease  through  the 
factory  districts  of  Manchester,  caused 
by  overwork,  scanty  food,  wretched 
clothing,  long  hours,  bad  ventilation,  and 
overcrowding  in  unhealthy  dwellings  of 
the  work  people,  especially  of  children." 
A  verification  of  this  picture  is  given  by 
Dr.  Percival — a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
sanitation  and  public  health  in  Man- 
chester. He  states  that  the  epidemic  of 
1802  "had  been  supported,  diffused  and 
aggrevated  by  the  ready  communication 
of  contagion  to  members  crowded  to- 
gether; by  the  accession  to  its  vigilance 
from  putrid  effluvia,  and  by  the  injury 
done  to  young  persons  through  confine- 
ment and  too  long  continued  labor,  to 
which  several  evils  the  cotton  mills  have 
given  occasion." 

EzHls  of  Other  Days. 

The  evils  and  horrors  of  the  indus- 
trial- system  in  its  early  days  are  fre- 
quently vaguely  ascribed  to  the  transi- 
tion stage  brought  about  by  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery,  but  *'the  more  we 
look  into  the  matter,*'  said  Hutchins  and 
Harrison,  "the  more  convinced  we  be- 
come that  the  factory  system  and  mach- 
inery merely  took  what  they  found,  and 
that  the  lines  on  which  the  industrial 
revolution  actually  worked  itself  out 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  progress  of 
material  civilization  alone — rather  the 
disregard  of  child  life,  the  greed  of 
child   labor,   and   the   maladministration 


the  Poor  Law  had  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  probably  still  further  back, 
had  been  preparing  the  hiunan  material 
that  was  to  be  so  mercilessly  exploited." 

The  passage  of  the  Peel  Act  (1802) 
brought  about  many  changes  in  the  ap- 
prentice system,  for  the  Government, 
having  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
placing  the  children  out,  felt  compelled 
to  attempt  to  regulate  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  worked.  Even  with  this 
awakening,  however,  the  progress  was 
slow,  and  practically  the  only  good  that 
was  accomplished  by  the  new  law  was 
the  establishment  of  the  twelve-hour  day 
for  apprentices,  and  it  is  a  question  to 
what  degree  these  requirements  were  re- 
spected, for,  as  Alfred  states,*  ** during 
the  whole  period  from  1800  to  1820,  and 
even  to  1840  the  result  of  their  suffer- 
ings was  seen  in  the  early  death  of  many 
children,  and  in  the  crippled  and  dis- 
torted forms  of  those  who  survived," 

White  Slaves  in  England. 

While  the  law  of  1802  soon  became  a 
dead  letter,  and  white  slaves  were 
bought  and  sold  in  England  as  late  as 
181 5,  the  reform  spirit  that  had  been 
aroused  by  Peel  and  his  associates,  con- 
tinued to  bum — ^however  feebly.  One 
of  the  first  manufacturers  to  take  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  child  labor  was  Robert 
Owen,  who  not  only  inaugurated  a  cam- 
paign for  shorter  hours  for  children, 
but  who  readjusted  conditions  in  his 
own  mill  as  a  precedent  for  more  gen- 
eral application.  Under  this  rule,  he 
employed  no  child  under  ten  years  of 
age  and  worked  them  no  longer  than 
twelve  hours  a  day,  including  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  for  meals. 


*  "Industry   in    England." 


*  "History  of  the  Factory   Movement" 
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As  a  result  of  the  agitation  started  by 
Owen,  it  was  shown  that  the  customary 
work-day  extended  over  fourteen  hours, 
the  common  hours  being  from  6  A.  M. 
to  8  P.  M.,  with  fifty  minutes  to  an 
hour  for  dinner.  While  the  adult  work- 
ers were  always  dismissed  for  dinner, 
however,  the  children,  or  piecers,  were 
detained  during  meal  hours   four  days 


The  effect  of  Robert  Owen's  work 
was  seen  in  1S19,  when  an  act  was  pas- 
sed fixing  the  age  limit  at  nine  years, 
but  in  cotton  mills  only,  and  no  more 
pr<^ess  was  made  until  1831,  when  an- 
other law  was  enacted,  extending  the 
twelve-hour  working  day  to  all  persons 
under  eighteen,  and  prohibiting  night 
work  for  all  persons  under  twenty-one. 


Nod  Low  ToMnunu 


N.J.* 


each  week,  to  clean  machinery.  "Conse- 
quently," said  one  report,  "they  get  no 
exercise  nor  change  of  air,  and,  what  is 
worse,  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
snatching  by  mouthfuls  their  food  dur- 
ing the  act  of  cleaning,  while  the  dust 
and  cotton  flue  are  flying  and  falling 
thick  around  them." 


Unfortunately,  lack  of  adequate  factory 
inspection  made  the  thorough  enforce- 
ment of  these  acts  impossible,  but  much 
credit  must  be  pven  to  Owen  and  those 
who  aided  him  in  paving  the  way  for 
better   factory  legislation. 

While    Robert    Owen   is     frequently 
called  a  Socialist  it  is  not  just  to  place 


•  The  photographs  used  in  illustrating  this  article  were  secured  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Board  of  Tenement  House  Supervision  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey. 
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him  in  that  category.  He  was  repudi- 
ated by  Marx  and  Engels,  and  Spargo — 
in  his  "Socialistic  Readings  for  Child- 
ren '  * — definitely  places  Owen  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  Marxists.  "The  Socialists 
of  our  day  do  not  believe  that  they 
should  go  away  and  start  little  colonies 
by  themselves,"  he  says.  "They  do  not 
follow  Owen's  plan  ....  the  word 
Socialism  does  not  mean  to  us  what  it 
meant  to  Owen  ....  what  we  want  is 
to  get  a  change  made  in  the  government 
of  the  country  ...  .we  want  the  land 
and  mines,  the  railroads  and  most  of  the 
big  factories  and  stores  to  be  made  the 
property  of  all  the  people,  so  that  all 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them  .... 
and  we  want  this  done  by  the  people 
through  the  government  of  the  country. 
Robert  Owen  is  entitled  to  credit  as  a 
man  who  practiced  what  he  preached. 
He  was  not  a  revolutionist,  and  would 
not,  indeed,  be  recognized  as  a  Socialist 
in  these  days." 

First  Progress  Made. 

Despite  all  that  had  previously  been 
attempted,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
real  progress  was  made  before  1830, 
when  Richard  Oastler  aroused  the  pub- 
lic conscience  by  a  series  of  denunciatory 
letters  on  ** Yorkshire  Slavery,"  written 
to  the  Leeds  Mercury.  Though  startled 
by  his  exposure  of  conditons,  the  people 
were  not  inclined  to  admit  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  A  keen  newspaper  con- 
troversy ensued  and  Parliament  was  peti- 
tioned to  suppress  him,  but  as  he  was 
able  to  substantiate  all  his  assertions,  the 
agitation  added  to  his  influence,  and  he 
was  soon  recognized  as  the  ilew  leader 
of  the  working  class. 

Oastler's  first  step  was  to  advise  the 
workers  to  organize,    that    they    might 


manage  their  own  affairs,  and  collect 
and  publish  information  tending  to  show 
the  justice  of  their  demands.  "Let  ytmr 
politics  be  Ten  Hours  a  Day  and  a  Time 
Book,"  he  insisted,  and  his  program 
was  adopted,  the  laboring  men  all  over 
the  country  became  interested,  Hobhouse 
and  Sadler  became  attached  to  their 
cause,  and,  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  the  great  Ten  Hour  Movement 
was  swinging  through  England. 

The  first  bill  tending  to  effect  this  re- 
form of  industrial  abuses  was  uitio- 
duced  by  Sadler  in  1831.  When  the  bill 
was  brought  before  the  House  in  1832, 
Sadler  was  ready  with  a  detailed  ex- 
posure of  most  terrible  condition9--tbe 
harrowing  story  of  child  labor  in  the 
factories — ^the  excessive  hours — the  low 
wages — ^the  immorality  and  ill-healtb— 
the  floggings  that  were  necessary  to 
keep  operatives  awake.  What  was  more, 
he  had  proof  of  the  truth  of  every 
statement — evidence  to  show  that  child- 
ren were  still  employed  when  but  five 
years  of  age ;  that  they  still  worked  from 
5  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  with  no  interval 
for  dinner,  and  that  they  were  treated 
with  frightful  brutality,  whips,  chitns. 
straps,  and  other  punishments  being  in- 
flicted for  such  offenses  as  falling 
asleep,  or  lagging,  through  weariness,  at 
their  work. 

A  Reform  Act  Passed, 

In  the  election  that  followed  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832,  Sadler  lost  his  seat 
in  the  House,  but,  as  a  new  leader 
promptly  appeared,  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  the  agitation  was  contin- 
ued, with  a  result  that,  in  1833,  an  act 
was  passed,  providing  for  many  reforms 
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nistration  and  establishing  a  sys- 
[actory  inspection, 

mportant  to  note  that,  while  the 
hour  movement  was  orginally 
:d  in  1815.  it  was  not  until  the 
1  was  taken  up  by  the  laborers 
res  that  any  real  results  were 
.     In  1832,  great  meetings  were 


night  as  well  as  by  day,  through  an  al- 
most incessant  faJl  of  rain,  which  lasted 
the  whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
which  drenched  them  to  the  skin,"  said 
the  Leeds  Mercury.  "Scenes  of  hard- 
ship, confusion,  and  real  misery  took 
place  both  at  Leeds  and  York,  especially 
at  Knavesmere,  where    the     supply    of 


A  RcNc  of  Condition*  Prior  to  tht  PcMtofc  of  the  "New  Law" 


various  towns  in  Yorkshire,  and, 
1  24,  a  huge  county  mass  meet- 
irred  at  York,  the  attendance  of 
iOOO  being  confined  almost  ex- 
■  to  manufacturing  operatives, 
cresting  to  read  the  reports  of 
eetings,  especially  when  we  re- 
that  the  agitation  was  started  less 
century  ago,  "Uncommon  zeal 
severence  was  displayed  by  the 
ng   on   foot,   and   traveling    by 


bread  which  had  been  expected  did  not 
arrive,  and  all  York  was  swept  in  vain 
to  obtain  adequate  supplies  for  the 
fatigued  and  famished  multiude."  Simi- 
lar meetings  were  held  in  Lancashire, 
where  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  agi- 
tation was  a  demand  for  a  restriction 
on  the  motive  power  of  the  machinery, 
thus  making  it  illegal  to  run  the  factor- 
ies except  for  the  specified  period  each 
day.    This  was  advocated  on  the  ground 
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that  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
regulations  regarding  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment could  be  enforced. 

Year  after  year  the  struggle  continued, 
and,  in  1844,  a  compromise  bill  was 
passed,  fixing  the  hours  of  work,  for 
young  persons  and  women  at  twelve  a 
day,  but  as  the  final  result  of  the  Par- 
liamentary wrangle  prescribed  that  the 
maximum  of  twelve  hours  might  be 
taken  any  time  beween  5 130  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.,  it  was  a  serious  defeat  for 
the  Ten  Hour  party. 

Ten-Hour  Bill  Adopted, 

Undismayed  by  the  turn  of  affairs, 
the  agitation  went  on.  In  1846  a  bill 
was  again  introduced  and  lost,  but  as  the 
workers  held  together,  and  refused  to 
support  any  candidate  who  had  not 
pledged  himself  to  a  Ten  Hour  bill,  the 
measure  was  finally  adopted  in  1847, 
and  immediately  became  a  law. 

Although  the  Ten  Hour  agitation  re- 
ferred entirely  to  factory  operatives,  the 
investigation  of  industrial  conditions 
that  it  brought  about  naturally  came  to 
include  all  forms  of  work.  Thus,  early 
in  1842,  a  report  appeared  regarding  the 
employment  of  children  and  women  in 
mines  and  colleries,  and  the  restrictions 
upon  work  of  this  kind  was  granted, 
even  before  the  fp.ctor}'  bill?  were  passed. 

And,  certainly,  it  was  high  time  that 
such  action  should  be  taken,  for,  as  the 
report  showed,  women  were  generally 
employed  underground  in  West  York- 
shire and  North  Lancashire,  and  this 
practice  was  also  common  at  Bradford 
and  Leeds,  in  Cheshire;  and  in  Lan- 
cashire and  South  Wales  as  well  as  in 
the  East  of  Scotland.  The  sufferings 
endured  by  the  women,  according  to  the 


official  report,  almost  taxes  credulity — 
even  now  the  details  cannot  be  read 
without  pain  and  shame  that  such  con- 
ditions should  ever  have  existed  among 
civilized  people.  At  an  early  age  the 
women  were  sent  to  the  mines,  where 
they  were  employed  in  dragging  coal, 
being  harnessed  to  trucks  by  chain  and 
girdle,  and  going  on  all- fours  in  condi- 
tions of  dirt,  heat,  and  indecency  which 
are  actually  imprintable.  The  law  which 
resulted  from  this  exposure  excluded 
women  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  children, 
from  the  mines. 

Abuses  that  Remained. 

From  1845  to  i860,  the  reformative 
work  continued,  the  law  being  extended 
from  one  industry  to  another,  with 
changes  in  the  system  of  regulation  and 
inspection  that  gradually  placed  the  tex- 
tile industries  upon  a  more  humane 
basis.  It  was  found  that  children  were 
still  employed  for  twelve  hours  a  day 
in  the  print  works,  and  that,  when  there 
chanced  to  be  no  work  for  a  day  or  two 
the  hands  made  iip  for  the  lost  time  by 
working  day  and  night. 

The  condition  of  the  girls  employed 
in  the  Turkey- red  works  was  described 
as  involving  even  greater  hardships. 
There  the  young  women  were  compelled 
to  work  over  stoves  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  no  degrees — or  fever  heat — 
while  the  steam  from  the  wet  goods 
made  the  atmosphere  more  suffocating 
than  any  dry  heat  could  be.  Moreover, 
the  hours  of  labor  in  this  branch  of  the 
inYlustry  were  most  irregular,  and  often 
exc?5sive,  the  operatives  sometimes  be- 
ing compelled  to  report  for  work  as 
early  as  '3  A.  M. 

In  the  cofirse  of  the  textile  discussions 
it  was  brought  out    that     women     and 
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children  in  large  numbers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lace  industry,  at  all  hours, 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  with  great  in- 
jury to  their  mental  and  physical  wel- 
fare. As  a  large  proportion  of  the  lace 
machines  were  worked  by  hand,  and  in 
private  houses,  it  was  long  held  that 
such  a  "domestic  industry"  could  not 
well  be  reached  by  legislation,  but,  in 
i86r,  the  Factory  Acts  were  also  ex- 
tended to  the  lace  works. 


ill-ventilated  places  of  work  by  their 
parents."  Indeed,  continued  the  report, 
"it  is  unhappily,  to  a  painful  degree 
apparent,  through  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence, that  against  no  persons  do  the 
children  of  both  sexes  so  much  need  pro- 
tection as  against  their  parents."* 

A  study  of  the  development  of  indus- 
try in  illustrating  the  fallacy  of  the  So- 
cialist contention  regarding  the  class 
stru^lc  requires  that  a  comprehensive 


Mod*}  TcncTiwnt  Houae,  PaUrson,  N.  J. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Employment  Commission  com- 
menced its  work,  and  one  of  its  first 
demands  was  for  legislation  to  protect 
the  vast  number  of  "very  young  chil- 
dren, who,  in  many  branches  of  manu- 
facture, are  kept  at  protracted  and  in- 
jurious labor  in  small,  crowded,  dirty  and 


view  of  the  industrial  situation  in  Eng- 
land shall  first  be  secured.  Conditions 
in  America  have  never  been  as  bad  as 
they  were  in  England,  with  a  result  that 
— even  were  the  picture  to  be  painted  in 
its  worst  colors — the  contrast  could  not 

•  Fifth  Report,  1866. 
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be  as  great.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  labor-record  in  this  coun- 
try is  one  in  which  we  can  justly  take 
pride.  To  the  contrary,  it  has  its  dark 
pages — its  horrible  chapters — that  shame 
us  as  we  read  them,  and,  what  is  still 
more  deplorable,  many  of  these  evils 
have  not  yet  been  corrected. 

Conditions  Grow  Better, 

Htuniliating  as  we  may  find  it  to  make 
this  admission,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  recorded 
almost  as  many  great  advancements  in 
the  United  States  as  they  did  in  England 
— that  here,  as  in  England,  the  condition 
of  the  worker  has  constantly  grown 
brighter — the  evils  and  abuses  from 
which  he  suffered  have  steadily  been  eli- 
minated— with  the  result  that  today  he 
is  further  from  the  realization  of  the 
prophesy  of  Marx  than  he  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  "Communist  Mani- 
festo'* was  written.  This  we  shall  show 
in  the  next  article. 

English  legislation  has  concerned  it- 
self with  (i)  the  age  of  occupation; 
(2)  the  hours  of  work;  (3)  the  protec- 
tion from  dangerous  machinery  and  pro- 
cesses  of   manufacture     deleterious    to 


health ;  (4)  workmen's  compensation,  old 
age  pensions,  etc.  In  the  United  States 
much  progress  has  been  made,  although 
the  legislative  action  has  been  to  some 
degree  retarded  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  many  States — each  an  independent 
law-making  body — ^yet,  at  the  same  time 
public  opinion  shapes  itself  so  rapidly 
in  this  country  that  the  significant  re- 
form movements  become  popular  much 
more  quickly  than  abroad. 

Trade  Unions  at  Work. 

Organized  labor  here,  too,  as  in  Eng- 
and,  is  heading  the  forces  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  lot  of  the  worker.  The 
public  now  finds  its  program  for  the 
good  of  the  working  men,  women  and 
children  made  out  and  ready  for  action. 
The  children's  place — it  is  now  almost 
everywhere  admitted — ^is  the  school,  the 
playground,  or  the  home,  and  never  the 
shop  or  factory,  mill  or  mine.  Because 
of  its  significance,  and  especially  be- 
cause of  the  bitter  complaints  so  often 
brought  against  the  existing  industrial 
system  as  one  in  which  all  the  evils  and 
abuses  are  of  recent  growth,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  devote  another  chapter 
chiefly  to  the  American  phase  of  this 
question. 


The  New  Morality. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  most  clear-headed  and  logical  Socialists  have  not 
failed  to  perceive  that  Christianity  and  Socialism  are  essentially  antagonistic. 
'Foreseeing,'  writes  Robert  Blatchford,  the  editor  of  the  Clarion,  'that  a  conflict 
between  Socialism  and  religion  (so-called)  was  inevitable,  I  attacked  the  Christ- 
ian religion.'  Still  more  to  the  point  is  the  testimony  of  Professor  Karl  Pear- 
son, one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Socialism,  *The  difference,'  he  writes, 
'between  Socialism  and  Christianity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  new  policy  is  based 
upon  a  conception  of  morality  differing  in  toto  from  the  current  Christian 
ideal,  which  it  does  not  hesitate  to  call  anti-social  and  immoral.'  " — Anti-Social- 
ist Union  tract,  "Christianity  and  Socialism." 


The  Most  Blasphemous  Catechism 


WHILE  practically  all  the  catechisms  and  text  books  used  by  Socialists  in 
their  educational  work  among  children  are  most  antagonistic  to  Chris- 
tian principles,  few  of  these  works  are  more  blasphemous,  or  more  directly  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  of  religion  and  morality  than  "The  Little  Catechism/*  pub- 
lished by  Geringer  of  Chicago,  expressly  for  the  Bohemian-American  socialis- 
tic and  anarchistic  schools. 

A  brief  review  of  this  catechism,  which  appears  in  the  original  book,  asserts 
that  **  there  is  no  god,  no  saints,  no  angels,  no  devil,  no  heaven,  no  hell,  no 
virtue  in  prayer — ^all  these  things  are  mere  deceptions  of  the  preachers.  Christ- 
ianity has  no  truth  in  it,  being  only  a  deception,  and  founded  by  fanatics.  Our 
age  is  the  age  of  reason  and  progress,  and  only  an  ignoramus  or  a  fool  will 
still  adhere  to  religion.  When  all  people  become  enlightened  then  will  dis- 
appear the  false  hope  of  any  after  life,  which  is  only  a  delusion." 

"The  Little  Catechism"  has  been  translated  by  the  New  York  City  Mis- 
sion and  Tract  Society,  and  excerpts  were  published  in  the  Society's  monthly, 
June,  1909.  While  the  part  reproduced  represents  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
questions  and  answers  contained  in  the  book,  much  of  the  matter  is  so  vilely 
blasphemous  and  suggestive  that  we  question  the  wisdom  of  reprinting  it.  The 
following  excerpts,  however,  will  give  the  reader  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  work — a  book  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  City 
Mission  Monthly,  is  being  used  as  a  text  book  by  more  than  twelve  thousand 
children.  Apparently  the  Bohemians  are  more  frank  in  their  attitude  toward 
religion     than     their     English-speaking  confreres. 


Q.     What  is  God? 

A.  God  is  a  word  used  to  designate 
an  imaginary  being  which  people  of 
themselves  have  devised. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  God  has  never  been 
revealed  ? 

A.  As  there  is  no  God  he  could  not 
reveal  himself. 

Q.     What  is  heaven? 

A.  Heaven  is  an  imaginary  place 
which  churches  have  devised  as  a  charm 
to   entice  their  believers. 

Q.     How  did  man  originate? 

A.  Just  as  did  all  animals;  by  evolu- 
ion    from  their  lower  kinds. 


Q.  Has  man  an  immortal  soul  as 
Christianity  teaches? 

A.  Man  has  no  soul;  it  is  only  an 
imagination. 

Q.     Who  is  Jesus  Christ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  girl  called  Mary. 

Q. .  Is  he  the  son  of  God  ? 
A.    There  is  no  God,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  God's  son. 

Q.  What  do  we  know  of  the  birth  of 
Christ? 

(The  answer  is  so  foul  we  will  not 
print  it  but  we  can  furnish  it  privately  to 
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those  who  desire  to  make    proper  use 
of  it.) 

Q.  Did  Christ  rise  from  the  dead  as 
Christianity  teaches? 

A.  The  report  about  Christ  rising 
from  the  dead  is  a  fable. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  after  Christ's  death 
the  apostles  received  the  Holy  Ghost? 

A.  It  is  not;  the  apostles  had  im- 
bibed too  freely  of  wine,  and  their  dizzy 
heads  imagined  all  sorts  of  queer  things. 

Q.     Did  Christ  ascend  into  Heaven? 

A.     He  did    not;   what    the  Church 

teaches  is  a  nonsensical    fable,  because 

there  is  no  heaven,  and  there  was  no 
place  to  ascend  to. 

Q.  Will  Christ  come  again  to  the 
earth? 

A.  He  will  not,  because  no  dead  per- 
son can  ever  come  back. 

Q.  Will  Christ  return  on  judgment 
day? 

A.  There  will  be  no  judgment  day; 
that  is  all  a  fable,  so  that  preachers 
could  scare  people  and  hold  them  in  their 
grasp.  Man  has  no  soul,  neither  had 
Christ  any  soul.  All  these  things  have 
been  invented  by  the  Churches. 

Q.     What  is  the  Holy  Spirit? 

A.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  an  imagina- 
tion existing  only  in  the  minds  of  crazy 
religious  people. 

Q.     Is  Christianity  desirable? 

A.  Christianity  is  not  advantageous 
to  us,  but  is  harmful,  because  it  makes 
of  us  spiritual  cripples.  By  its  teach- 
ings of  bliss  after  death  it  deceives  the 
l^eople.  Christianity  is  the  greatest  ob- 
«;tacle  to  the  progress  of  mankind, 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  help  wipe  out  Christianity.  All 
churches  are  impudent  humbugs. 


Q.     Is  there  communion  of  saints? 

A.  No,  because  there  is  no  God,  no 
saintSy  no  soul,  and  therefore  our  pray- 
ers are  wholly  useless,  and  only  a  waste 
of  time,  which  should  been  spent  in  more 
sensible  things. 

Q.  What  is  our  duty  when  we  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  God? 

A.  We  should  teach  this  knowledge 
to  others. 

Q.    Do  we  owe  a  duty  to  God? 

A.  There  is  no  God,  and  therefore 
we  owe  Him  no  duty. 

Q.  Should  we  take  the  name  of  God 
in  vain? 

A.  Yes;  because  the  name  of  God 
has  no  meaning. 

Q.     Is  adultery  a  sin? 

A.  It  is  not  a  sin,  because  inter- 
course with  the  opposite  sex  is  natural 
to  every  person.  But  it  is  undignified 
that  it  should  be  performed  like  the 
beasts.  People  who  think  of  nothing 
else,  talk  of  nothing  else,  are  morally  at 
fault.  Man  must  do  everjrthing  with 
reason  and  moderation.  Young,  imma- 
ture, ought  not  to  give  themselves  to 
adultery,  because  it  retards  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  development. 

Q.     Does  Christianity  stand  for  right? 

A.  No ;  it  stands  for  and  supports  all 
that  is  wrong. 

Q.     Should  we  pray? 

A.  We  should  not.  By  prayer  we 
only  waste  time,  as  there  is  no  God.  H 
we  are  given  to  prayer,  we  gradually 
become  imbeciles. 

Q.  But  preachers  say  that  prayer 
helps  us,  what  of  that? 

A.     That  is  a  contemptible  humbug. 


rhe  Philosophy  of  Green  Apples 

A  Plain  Talk  with  Allen  L.  Benson 

By  Bird  S.  Coler 


er  a  grateful  or  a  gracious 
kin  hope.  Beyond  any  doubt, 
has  stirred  a  hope  in  hearts 
listress.  That  is  why  it  seems 
how  how  false  it  is.  So  many 
hungered  for  light  of  any 
even  the  phosphorescent  glow 
pt  philosophy  easily  lures  them 
traight  and  narrow  way.  One 
es  this — who  feels  for  a  mis- 
s  own — must  shrink  from  the 
task  of  quenching  even  that 
>w.  Sentimentally  he  almost 
.t  the  thing  were  true,  and  not 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  leading  hu- 
ick  into  Cimmerian  shadows. 

n  Ownership  Impracticable. 

n  ownership  of  productive  ma- 
;re  practicable  and  human  mis- 
able  in  a  decade,  or  a  genera- 

if  the  slow  processes  of  civil- 
;rc  capable  of  a  sudden,  vio- 
sration,  and  society  could  be 

before  its  component  units 
ist,  human  nature  would  be 

it  is.  No  wonder  the  Social- 
e  gathers  so  many  under  its 
r.  It  is  its  pledge  of  near  ful- 
lat  draws  men's  hearts.  It  has 
ish  and  the  lure.  But  truth, 
garb  and  speech,  has  nothing 
mpatient  men  but  its  eternal 
ocable  precepts.  Truth  says 
rd ;  hard  for  the  individual 
for   the    race.     Truth    says 


this  thing  of  glittering  spangles  is  a 
gause  thinner  than  cobwebs :  it  will  not 
clothe  you.  Truth  says  prt^ess  is  slow 
and  the  mark  of  it  in  the  individual 
soul  is  the  measure  of  it  in  the  race. 
Society  cannot  be  honest  while  you  are 
dishonest.  Society  cannot  be  moral 
while  you  are  immoral.  The  bar  of 
iron  becomes  the  bar  of  steel  when  each 
of  its  molecules  has  become  a  steel  mole- 
cule, and  not  before.  You  cannot  re- 
form a  State  by  statute ;  you  can  reform 
it  only  by  the  slow  process  of  reforming 
human  integers  which  altogether  are  the 
State. 

Socialism's  New  Apologists. 

Mr.  Allen  L.  Benson  is  the  author  of 
an  article  on  Socialism  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  Pearson's  Magasine.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  Socialist  apologetics.  Some 
who  read  it  may  be  deceived  by  its  spe- 
cious arguments  and  may  be  induced  m 
consequence  to  attend  Socialist  meetings, 
where  they  will  learn  to  hate  God  or 
hate  Socialism,  to  hate  American  insti- 
tutions and  the  American  flag,  or  to  hate 
the  unpatriotic  thing  called  Individual- 
ism. They  will  learn  that  there  are 
things  in  Socialism  not  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Benson's  article.  Indeed  they  will 
see  strange  things:  Christian  clergy- 
men scoffing  at  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, American  citizens  sneering  at  the 
American  flag,  license  applauded  above 
freedom  and  free  love  above  matrimony. 
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They  will  discorer  cock-sure  little 
scientists  who  are  willing  to  swear  on 
HacckcPs  ''Riddle  of  the  Universe, ^^  in 
paper  corers,  that  man  has  descended  or 
SLhctn'ltd  from  monkeys  because  some 
one  toM  them  Darwin  says  so.  A  constant 
ten^Iency  toward  looseness  in  thought 
and  conduct,  a  feeling  more  pronounced 
a-,  they  approach  the  centre  of  the  move- 
ment— that  morals  are  bourgeois,  and 
therefore  intolerable;  patriotism  narrow, 
and  therefore  contemptible;  religion  an 
cxpUAtd  superstition,  and  therefore  an 
alxjmination  of  abominations. 

Benson* s  False  Assertion. 

Mr.  Benson  says  that  human  nature 
revolts  at  the  cruelties  of  life.  That  is 
true.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  much 
suffering  and  quite  true  and  deplorable 
beyond  words  that  there  are  hungry 
children  and  hungry  women  still  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  true  that  sickness,  in- 
firmities, old  age  and  death  are  still 
with  us.  But  it  is  not  true  that  "never 
before  was  it  so  hard  for  most  people  to 
live."  The  assertion  is  so  hugely  false 
that  standing  alone  it  is  simply  amazing 
amid  the  many  other  absurdities  of  So- 
cialism, its  falsity  is  apt  to  be  lost  on  the 
reader.  In  a  nightmare  one  absurdity 
seems  quite  as  natural  as  another.  The 
sober  truth  is  just  the  opposite.  Life 
was  harder  for  people  before  the  Chris- 
tian era;  it  was  harder  for  most  people 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  thousand 
years  ap^o,  five  hundred  years  ago,  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  harder  when 
civilization  was  a  feeble  light  in  a  tiny 
patch  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
hordes  who  dwelt  in  the  outer  darkness 
were  slaughtered  in  whole  nations  in 
Mind  warfare,  or  starved  in  whole  na- 
tions in    desolute  lands.     It  was  harder 


for  most  people  when  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  in  the  most  civilized  lands  were 
chattel  slaves.  It  was  harder  when 
France  was  devastated  by  Jaoqueric  up- 
risings ;  when  Gennan  j  cndored  the  hor- 
rors of  the  peasant  war ;  when  Wat  Ty- 
ler led  the  starvdings  of  England  The 
truth  is  that  life  was  never  less  hard  to 
live  for  most  of  us  than  it  is  today.  It 
is  hard  even  now — that  is  quite  true— 
but  that  it  was  never  as  hard  before  is 
a  most  amazing  thing  for  a  man  to  ser- 
iously set  down  in  cold  print,  and  more 
amazing  still  for  a  responsible  magazine 
to  publish. 

The  Time  of  Poverty. 

But  Socialists  say  the  time  for  pov- 
erty has  passed.  Mr.  Benson  tells  us 
"they  say  the  time  for  poverty  passed 
when  man  substituted  steam  and  dec- 
tricity  for  his  muscles  and  machinery 
for  his  fingers."  Note  the  easy  coup- 
ling of  the  two  substitutions.  You 
might  think,  to  read  Mr.  Benson,  that 
they  occurred  in  the  same  half  hour. 
Yet  hardly  has  the  generation  passed 
away  which  first  saw  steam  and  elec- 
tricity shackled  and  driven  by  human 
intelligence,  and  civilization's  long  mem- 
ory cannot  reach  back  to  that  remote 
age  when  man  substituted  machinery 
for  his  fingers. 

**In  the  days  that  preceded  the  steam 
engine  nobody  had  to  look  for  a  job/ 
Mr.  Benson  says.  "Everybody  owned 
his  own  job.  The  shoemaker  could 
make  shoes  for  his  neighbors.  The 
weaver  would  weave  cloth.  Each  could 
work  at  his  trade  without  anybody^s 
permission,  because  the  tools  of  their 
trade  were  few  and  insufficient.'*  From 
which  we  might  conclude  that  the  shoe- 
maker and  the  weaver  were  really  eco- 
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y  and  socially  independent  sov- 
*  *monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed. 
t  center  right  down  to  the  sea.*' 

nobody  have  to  pasture  the 
id  shear  them  for  the  wool  that 
.ver  might  weave,  and  nobody 
breed  and  feed  and  kill  and  flay 
le  to  get  leather  for  that  happy 
jemaker  who  had  nothing  to  do 
ake  shoes  for  his  neighbors," 
at  it,  we  have  read  somewhere, 
mrise  until  his  bushlight  went 
lis  cabin  on  the  hillside,  or  win- 
cellar  in  the  city  street?  Tools 
•ade  were  cheap  but  not  as  cheap 
cobbler's  labor,  and,  even  if  Mr. 
glides  over  the  fact,  can  we 
;t  it  out  of  our  minds  that  the 
:er  and  the  weaver  weren't  all 
•Id;  that  food  was  as  necessary 

now  and  the  man  who  got  it 
he  earth  had  to  sweat  for  it,  as 
now,  only  perhaps  a  little  more 
y,  a  little  more  continuously,  a 
ore  hopelessly  in  that  serfdom 
^hich  civilization  has  emerged, 
lay  be  poor  toilers  who  will  be- 
:h  queer  twaddle  as  that  man  is 
ff  now  than  he  was  before  the 
:ion  of  steam  and  electric  power 
cle  power,  but  they  won't  if  they 


The  Poor  and  the  Rich, 

he  present  economic  system  that 
le  life  harder,  Mr.  Benson  tells 
e  poor  man  must  knock  at  the 
lan's"  factory  door.  ''If  the 
n  cannot  see  a  profit  in  letting 
•  man  work,  then  the  poor  man 
work. "  Before  steam  and  elec- 
id  Mr.  Benson's  happy  cobbler 
loes  for  nothing?  He  made 
r  money,  just  as  the  manufactur- 


er makes  them  today.  If  his  i 
didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  f 
the  shoemaker  stopped  making 

Steam  and  electricity  have 
great  deal,  but  they  haven't 
human  nature,  and  consequent 
haven't  changed  the  motives  of 
It  is  as  true  today  as  it  wi 
''Adam  delved  and  Eve  spun,' 
are  as  old-fashioned  as  I  am  in 
of  human  history,  or  when  1 
monkey  climbed  a  tree  to  get  ; 
you  prefer  the  "materialistic  co 
of  history,"  that  man  will  worl 
obtain  something  of  value.  T 
winian  ape  would  not  climb  tn 
which  he  believed  there  were  i 
Mr.  Benson's  happy  cobbler  r 
shoes  if  no  one  would  buy,  an 
manufacturer  shuts  his  shop  wh 
is  no  profit. 

No  Jobs  of  Tinkering. 

But  Socialists  are  tired  of 
They  are  going  to  change  it.    "] 
do  they  say  it  is  all  wrong,  but 
they  know  how  to  make  it  righi 
do  not  propose  to  do  any  smal 
tinkering,  because  they  say  that 
jobs  of  tinkering  were  enough 
the  great  evil  of  poverty,  we  sho 
cured  it  long  ago." 

How  long  a  time  do  you  supp 
Socialist  means  when  he  talks  ! 
of  evolution,  of  primary  forms, 
cellular  deviation  that  was  th 
evolutionary  process,  the  cellul 
sion  and  multiplications,  the  i 
slow  development  by  infinitely 
advances;  who  believes  in  thi 
tion  and  tells  you  with  glib 
that  Socialism  is  a  stage  of  it  ?  V 
we  to  suppose  does  this  Socialis 
as  a  long  time?  "They  say  we  hj 
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thinking  ....  for  a  hundred  years'^  s^ys 
Mr.  Benson,  ''without  reducing  either 
want  or  the  fear  of  want." 

What  a  queer  little  idea  they  have  of 
it !  Puny  littie  Mr.  Fixits  who  presume 
to  recreate  offhand  what  God's  infinite 
patience  has  been  ages  in  elaborating! 
Oh,  how  cock-sure  they  are!  How  im- 
periously they  pipe  their  fiat.  One  of 
them  once  wrote  to  me  that  he  * 'de- 
manded" a  Socialist  God. 

Mr.  Benson  gives  us  the  Socialist 
prescription.  He  gives  it  in  italics.  He 
abolishes  poverty  in  fifty  words.  Here 
are  the  magic  half  hundred : 

"Strike  at  the  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try, by  having  the  people,  through  the 
government^  own  the  machinery  •  of  the 
country.  Cut  out  the  profits  of  the  pri- 
vate owners.  Let  the  people  own  the 
trusts  and  make  things  because  they 
want  the  things,  instead  of  because 
somebody  else  wants  a  profit,  and  there 
will  never  again  be  in  this  country  either 
want  or  the  fear  of  want." 

No  Man-Made  Program, 

Mr.  Benson  puts  these  thrilling  sen- 
tences in  quotation  marks,  but  these 
quotation  marks  merely  indicate  his 
modesty.  He  says  they  may  sound  like 
**a  nice  man-made  program  cooked  up 
late  at  night,"  but  that  the  sound  is  de- 
ceptive. "It  is  not  man-made"  protests 
Mr.  Benson,  "any  more  than  Darwin's 
theory  of  evolution  is  man-made." 
Note  that  word  "theory."  "Discovery" 
or  "Revelation,"  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate Socialist  term.  Socialism  is 
founded  on  "economic  determinism" 
which  foundation  of  many  syllables 
rests  on  the  "materialistic  conception  ot 
history,"  which  in  turn  in  the  course  of 
the  argument,  rests  upon  Darwin's 
theory. 


Mr.  Benson  ought  not  be  guilty  of  the 
singular  indiscretion  of  resting  the  whole 
Marxian  philosophy   upon  anything  so 
wobbly  as  a  theory.     But  it  is  plain  that 
Mr.  Benson  didn't  mean  "theory*'  after 
all,  but  "fact";  because  he  goes  right  on 
to  say:     "Paradoxically    the    Socialist 
remedy    is    not    a    Socialist    remedy." 
Quite  so — ^paradoxically  this  apple  is  a 
lemon.     "If  it  is   anything,"  says  Mr. 
Benson,  "it  is  the  remedy  that  evolution 
is  bringing  to  us."    Evolution,  you  see, 
is  impatient  over  the  failure  of  man  to 
abolish    poverty    in    the    last   hundred 
years,  so  it  is  going  to  bring  the  remedy 
to   us.    The   Socialist  is  very  sure  of 
this.    "Darwin  observed  present  animal 
life  and  thereby  explained  the  past   So- 
cialists observe  the  past  and  present  in- 
dustrial  life   and  thereby   forecast  the 
future."    We  may  not  be  so  sure  about 
Darwin's    explanation    so    many    real 
scientists  having  also  observed  present 
animal  life  and  drawn  other  conclusions 
— ^but  we  may  admit  that  he  was  a  scien- 
tist.   These  forecasting  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, are  anything  but  scientific  and  the 
world  is  rather  wary  of  them  whether 
they  get  their  prophetic  vision  from  the 
astrolabe,  the  crystal  globe,  a  deck  of 
cards,  or  "past  and  present  industrial 
conditions." 

Out  of  Date  Ideas. 

Mr.  Benson  has  views  on  private  mon- 
opoly that  like  his  views  on  biology  were 
considered  respectable  a  generation  ago. 
He  says  that  private  monopoly  has  re- 
duced the  cost  of  production  by  intro- 
ducing the  innumerable  economics  that 
accompany  large  production.  Perhaps 
he  hasn't  read  the  testimony  before  the 
investigating  committee  of  Congress  up- 
on this  matter.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  know 
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it  production  is  only  less  waste- 
i  was  production  under  the  old 
:ive  system  because  of  the  im- 
nt  of  machinery,  and  that  the 
aoomy  practiced  by  the  huge  cor- 
s,  which  Socialism  would  pro- 
simply  as  in  the  wages  paid  to 
step  in  industrial  development. 

St  is  like  a  green  apple,  Mr.  Ben- 
s,  and  should  not  be   destroyed 

like  the  apple  it  will  ripen  and 
t  to  the  taste.    "They  (the  So- 

would  no  more  destroy  these 
a!  green  apples  that  are  making 
Id  sick  than  they  would  destroy 
»i  apples  that  make  small  boys 
But  Mr.  Benson  forgets  that  the 
pples  that  make  small  boys  sick 
ined  to  never  ripen.  Their  evo- 
y  process  has  become  an  exceed- 
volutionary  process  in  that  small 
:tle  insides.  Mr.  Benson's  philos- 
like  the  green  apples  in  the  small 
nside:  its  evolutionary  process 
is  soon  as  a  man  swallows  it ;  it 
1  revolutionary  and  destructive, 
xialists  say  that  the  processes  of 
n  should  go  on,"  Mr,  Benson 
;  and  their  fiat  fixes  the  thing  I 
.  The  processes  of  evolution 
)  on.     "Demanding"  a  peculiar 

God,  commanding  evolutionary 
;s  to  proceed ;  makes  a  wonder- 
ipressive  spectacle.  Next  week 
Lunn  will  be  directing  the  earth 
1  spinning  on  its  axis,  and  it  will 
Sure. 

ifiscation  vs.  Compensation. 

Socialists  agree,"  Mr,  Benson 
that  the  heart  and  soul  of  their 
)hy  lies  in  the  public  ownership, 
democratic  government,  of  the 
if  life."     He  admits  a  little  dif- 


ference of  opinion  as  to  the  method 
of  seizing  the  machinery.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  con- 
fiscation, but  now  the  trend  is  all  to- 
ward compensation.  Compensation  pre- 
supposes the  possession  of  means  where- 
with to  pay;  but  do  not  worry,  the  So- 
cialist has  a  financial  scheme.  It  works 
this  way.  The  government  seizes  a  trust 
It  pays  for  it  with  two  per  cent  bonds 
to  run  for  fifty  years.  Then  it  redeems 
the  bonds  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
trust  At  the  same  time  it  will  give  to 
labor  (^l  the  value  it  produces,  and  sell 
its  product  to  the  people  at  radicalty  re- 
duced prices.  Puzzle — find  the  profits. 
Puzzle  No.  2 — find  the  difference  be- 
tween confiscation  and  compensation. 

"Those  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  Socialism  believe  that  Socialists 
also  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  us- 
ing violence  to  bring  about  Socialism 
and  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
Above  all  others  the  Socialist  party  is 
the  party  of  peace." 

What  Says  Haywood? 

So  says  Mr.  Benson.  But  what  says 
Mr.  William  Haywood  who  is  a  "direct 
action"  Socialist  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  this 
party  of  peace ;  and  Mr.  Ettor,  the  "no 
compromise — this  is  a  revolution"  man 
of  the  soap-box  at  Lawrence,  who  is  a 
leading  light  in  this  party  of  peace ;  and 
Mr.  Eugene  Debs  so  often  a  presidential 
candidate  of  the  party  of  peace ;  and  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  with 
their  migratory  band  of  riot-manufactur- 
ers, who  are  the  labor  oi^nization  of 
this  party  of  peace;  and  the  army  of 
glib,  coarse  venomous  distillers  of  social 
poison  on  the  soap-box,  preaching  class 
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laboring  man!     Are  these 
the  plumage  of  Eagles ! 

sh  aside  for  a  minute  all 
nary  nonsense.  There  is 
e  in  the  world.  Where 
n  belief  in  God  it  has  been 
Vhere  there  has  been  no 
is  not  been  found.  No  tribe 
existed  without  a  religious 
le  ever  lifted  itself  out  of 
at  did  not  reach  upward 
5t,  personal  God.  The  life 
sier  now  than  ever  it  was 
lue  to  the  precepts  of  the 
urch  and  the  example  of 
2ader.  That  influence  and 
abolished    human    slavery. 

?  Christian  Spirit. 

:e  and  that  alone  developed 
That  influence  and  that 
)spitals  for  the  sick  and  the 
Iters  for  the  weak.  That  in- 
none  other  touched  human 
vine  glory.  That  influence 
ne  stayed  the  strong  and 
weak. 

r  with  your  back  bent  and 
veaty — have  you  ever  heard 
message   for   the   helpless? 

are  sending  to  school ;  the 
ows  her  arms  around  your 
ife  who  is  their  mother — 
n  in  this  co-operative  com- 
i  illness  or  age  shall  make 

Labor  must  get  all  it  pro- 
lue  is  created  except  by  la- 
hen    for   the   sick   and   the 


insults  you  with  lies.     This 

take  out  of  life  the  only  in- 

has   demanded  justice  for 


you.  It  sneers  at  the  faith  that  made 
you  free.  It  sneers  at  the  morality  that 
keeps  your  house  dean.  It  sneers  at 
the  flag  that  shelters  you.  Its  science 
is  a  counterfeit,  its  argument  a  grim 
joke.  It  isn't  a  philosophy  of  improve- 
ment and  peace,  but  a  philosophy  of 
pain  and  destruction ;  the  philosophy  of 
green  apples. 

The  Power  of  the  Worker. 

Before  you  give  it  your  allegiance, 
you  who  toil  with  your  hands,  think 
what  it  can  do  with  the  power  that  it 
derives  from  your  co-operation.  Do  not 
be  deceived  by  the  fact  that  college  grad- 
uates preach  it.  They  know  less  of  real 
life  than  you  know;  there  isn't  a  man 
among  them  big  enough  to  handle  a 
thing  like  this.  You  have  the  power. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  toil- 
ers could  not  kill,  and  kill  as  they  did 
in  the  French  Revolution,  until  they 
were  sick  of  the  bloody  horror  of  their 
own  hands.  But  what  then?  The  rev- 
olution is  the  easiest  part  of  it  if  you 
really  desire  a  revolution,  but  what  then? 
Forget  not  how  the  toilers  of  France 
who  had  withstood  all  the  Kings  of  Eu- 
rope, whined  at  last  at  the  feet  of  one 
little  man  who  had  a  head  on  him,  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  way  out. 

The  American  way,  the  democratic 
way  is  the  best  way.  It  is  slow  and 
difficult,  but  it  is  sure.  It  makes  a  man 
of  you;  not  a  ** class-conscious"  blood- 
mad  brute.  Little  by  little  it  betters 
your  material  lot.  And  it  leaves  to  youi 
children  a  nation  easier  to  live  in  as  the 
generation  that  has  gone  left  a  nation 
to  you  in  which  it  is  easier  to  live  than 
it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  or  in  any 
nation  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  now. 


A  Message  to  Trade  Unions 

On  June  i,  Mr.  Peter  W,  Collins  will  cease  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  In  the  message  in  which  he  an- 
nounced his  resignation  he  frankly  stated  that  this  action  was  inspired  by  the 
belief  that  he  can  do  greater  work  for  the  Trade  Union  Movement  and  for  the 
people  in  general  by  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  effort  of  ** fighting  Socialism  by 
voice  and  pen,"  From  our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Collins — an  acquaintance 
gained  in  the  close  association  of  editorial  conferences — we  feel  that  we  can 
state  without  hesitation  that  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  take  this  fight  into  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor.  He  knows,  as  he  states,  that  Socialism  is  the  worst 
enemy  that  Trade  Unionism  has  today  and  the  readers  of  The  Common  Cause 
may  be  certain  that  Mr.  Collins  will  never  rest  until  the  destructive  propaganda 
of  the  revolutionists  has  been  so  thoroughly  checked  that  it  can  no  longer  injure 
the  worker  by  retarding  his  progressive  reforms. — The  Editors. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  April  12,  1912: 

TO  THE  OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  AND  TO  THE 
TRADE  UNION   MOVEMENT! 

GREETING : 

At  the  Rochester  Convention  of  our  Brotherhood  where  I  was  again  unani- 
mously re-elected  International  Secretary  for  the  term  ending  January  1,  1914, 
I  said  that  I  would  close  my  services  as  International  Secretary  when  that 
term  expired.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  as  a  trade  unionist  to  devote  my  services 
in  the  future  to  fighting  the  menace  of  Socialism  in  the  Labor  Movement. 

The  fight  made  against  our  Brotherhood  by  the  Socialist  Movement  and 
the  Socialists  individually,  and  as  a  party,  was  a  bitter  and  malicious  attack  on 
the  Trade  Union  Movement  of  our  country,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  des- 
troying the  Trade  Unions  in  their  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  workers. 
President  Gompers  well  said  in  the  February  issue  of  the    "Federationist:" 

"In  the  hodge-podge  of  Socialist  rant,  whether  the  leaders  of  Socialism  are  in  one 
breath  calling  for  blood  or  in  another  washing  their  hands  of  it,  the  one  thought  usually 
sure  to  come  out  is  that  the  policies  of  American  trade  unionism  are  utterly  misleading 
and  ruinous  to  labor.  This  cry  comes  from  the  Socialists,  as  we  have  said,  on  every  occa- 
sion when  they  find  an  opportunity  to  get  in  a  blow  at  the  unions.  Some  of  the  Socialist 
leaders  arc  members  of  trade  unions,  but  in  no  instance  are  they  trade  unionists.  They 
are  fanatical  and  therefore  unscrupulous  Socialistic  vote-hunters.  They  are  trying  to  sup- 
plant the  trade  union  movement  by  a  mass  voting  machine.  As  results  of  their  manifold 
attempts  to  attain  this  purpose,  they  can  sum  up  a  few  discreditable  points  of  disgraceful 
success  in  a  total  failure.  They  have,  to-wit,  found  themselves  simultaneously  with  Otis, 
Kirby,  Post  &  Co.,  attacking  trade  unionism  and  knifing  its  officials;  they  have,  to  some 
extent,  as  tumultously  self-professed   "labor  men"  confused    the  public  mind  with  respect 
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to  labor's  real  policies  and  demands;  they  have,  on  the  occasion  of  several  large  strikes 
especially  among  unskilled  or  unorganized  wage  workers,  substituted  irreconcilable  class 
hostility  toward  employers  for  the  trade  union  sentiment  that  supports  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  in  practical  matters  of  hours,  wages  and  conditions,  which  might  be  arranged 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  labor  market  in  the  occupation  or  industry  immediately  in- 
terested. And  yet,  with  all  their  frothy  and  fiery  propaganda,  their  party  or  parties,  are 
continually  in  a  state  of  internal  disturbance  and  dissension  and  their  leaders  lost  in  fifty- 
seven  vorieties  of  Utopian  dreams.  All  told,  the  net  effect  of  their  wish  and  their  cease- 
less endeavors  to  tear  the  trade  unionism  of  this  country  to  pieces  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  membership  in  the  American  Trade  Unions  has  increased  hundreds  of  thousands 
every   year." 

President  Gompers  correctly  summed  up  the  situation.  It  is  evident  social- 
ism would  destroy  the  Labor  Movement. 

The  future  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  our  country  depends  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  workers  therein,  and  the  continued  respect  of  the  whole  American  people. 
To  protect  and  preserve  this  future  and  to  maintain  the  principles  of  Trade 
Unionism  against  Socialism  and  its  doctrine  (also  syndicalism,  so  called,  but 
rather  in  fact  lawlessness  and  revolution)  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  worker 
to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Trade  Unionism  untiringly. 

To  this  end  not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  workers  in  the  Trade  Unions 
to  fight  against  Socialism  therein,  but  as  loyal  citizens  we  owe  it  to  our  country' 
to  help  maintain  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded,  freedom  and  justice 
and  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  the   people. 

The  doctrines  of  class  hatred  being  preached  from  one  end  of  the  nation 
to  the  other  by  Socialists  is  striking  at  our  institutions  and  our  laws  and  were  it 
to  succeed  to  any  considerable  degree,  it  would  make  impossible  the  advance  of 
the  workers,  but  instead  would  injure  them  and  add  burdens  of  greater  weight 
than  those  that  now  afflict  us. 

Our  organizations  of  labor  have  prospered  through  the  years  because  they 
were  strong  for  a  real  progress  by  constructive  service.  This  service  rendered 
by  trade  unionists  has  been  the  keystone  in  their  arch  of  progress  and  while 
they  maintain  their  great  work  in  aid  of  the  workers  by  constructive  service, 
they  strengthen  and  add  to  the  stability  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  aid  in  this  work,  be  our  service  ever  so  slight. 

The  inroads  of  Socialist  propaganda  today  in  the  Trade  Unions  is  greatly 
injuring  their  progress  and  Socialists  do  spread  their  propaganda  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  labor  movement,  yes  indeed,  to  its  great  injury. 

As  one  who  has  been  in  a  position  to  accurately  estimate  the  injury  done 
to  Trade  Unionism  by  the  Socialists  of  the  country  and  by  the  doctrine  of  Social- 
ism, I  feel  it  my  simple  duty  to  combat  energetically  and  persistently  the  spread 
of  the  poison  of  Socialism  among  the  workers.  This  has  been  my  policy  in  the 
past  and  my  whole  service  will  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  future. 

I  have  always  felt  it  my  duty  in  compliance  with  my  obligations  as  a 
Trade  Unionist  and  as  an  International  Officer  of  a  Trade  Union,  to  use  my 
best    efforts    against    Socialism. 
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On  account  of  the  fight  made  against  our  Brotherhood  during  the  p; 
four  years  by  the  Socialists,  who  in  party  caucus,  voted  to  back  the  Secessi 
Movement  of  the  Electrical  Workers,  which  attitude  consistent  with  their  p; 
advocacy  of  secessionism,  and  dual  organizations,  our  organization  has  be 
greatly  injured  by  their  strike  breaking  and  scabbing. 

We  were  successful  in  defeating  them  in  the  Labor   Movement  and  n( 
in  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  our  country,  which  backed  up  the  action 
the    American  Federation  of  Labor.    Our  victory  was  complete.     Our  vindi( 
tion  by  the  Labor  Movement  and  the  courts  indicate  a  splendid  future  for  o 
Brotherhood. 

To  the  end  that  no  such  tactics  or  doctrines   as    Socialism   represents   a 
again  be  successful    in  an  injury  to  the  workers,  I  am  going  to  do  my  part 
aiding  in  tlie  fight  against  this  enemy  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  toilers.     S 
cialism  is  indeed  its  greatest  enemy. 

I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  as  International  Secretary  of  the  Brot 
•riiood  to  take  effect  June  i,  1912,  and  I  shall  devote  my  future  in  the  w 
that  seems  best  to  me — ^that  of  meeting  the  workers  the  country  over  a 
showing  to  them  the  menace  of  Socialism  and  its  un-American  anti-christi 
and  anti-trade   union  doctrine  policies. 

I  shall  always  remain  loyal  to  the  principles  of  Trade  Unionism   in  the  i 
ture  as  I  have  in  the  past,  and  shall  render  at  all  times  my  best  services  in 
cause.     I  am  convinced  that  I  owe  it  to  the  trade  union  movement  and    o 
brotherhood  to  devote  my  best  effort  in  fighting  Socialism  by  voice  and  pen. 

I  desire  to  thank  my  fellow  officers  both  past  and  present,  and  the  mei 
hers  generally  and  the  officers  and  unions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  their  loyal 
and  co-operation. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  always  tried  to  advance  the  interej 
of  the  cause  of  our  movement  and  have  kept  my  obligations  as  a  trade  unic 
ist  and  an  officer  of  a  trade  union. 

Wishing  our  Brotherhood  and  the  Trade  Union  movement  continu 
success  and  its  members  prosperity,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Fraternally, 

PETER  W.  COLLINS, 
International  Secretary — International     Brotht 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
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CONCERNING  OUR  CRITICS. 


When  we  began  the  publication  of  The  Common  Cause  we  naturally  felt 
that  we  might  attract  a  little  unfriendly  criticism,  and  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  Socialist  publications  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  have  paid  us  their  "respects"  in  tones  that  have  touched  every 
note  in  the  scale  of  human  emotion  from  coldest  sarcasm  to  most  malodorous 
vituperation,  yet,  strangely  enough,  the  most  persistant  attacks  have  not  emin- 
ated  from  this  source,  but  have  come  from  a  cotorie  of  old-time  anti-Socialist 
campaigners  who  apparently  seem  to  think  that  we  are  trespassing  upon  their 
preserves.  Our  Socialist  opponents  have  made  faces  at  us,  or  have  called  us  a 
few  names,  and  then  run  away,  but  it  is  a  very  different  quality  of  antagonism 
that  we  have  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  friendship  and  active  co-op- 
eration we  had  anticipated. 

We  regret,  of  course,  that  no  well-posted  friend  informed  us  of  the  fact 
that  Messrs  Kenkel,  Preuss,  Conner  &  Co.  were  the  possessors  of  a  basic  patent 
on  the  one  and  only  method  of  combatting  Socialism.  Had  we  known  how  the 
ground  lay  we  might  have  asked  their  permission  to  print  The  Common  Cause, 
or,  at  least,  secured  their  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  running  this  magazine. 
Our  failure  to  do  this,  however,  in  no  sense  implies  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  their 
ability  or  a  desire  to  overlook  or  in  any  way  belittle  the  work  that  they  and  their 
associates  have  accomplished.  Our  mistake  was  made  when  we  imagined  that 
we  were  pioneers  in  a  new  field — ^being  the  first  publication  to  inaugurate  a 
definite  campaign  against  Socialism  in  English — but  we  certainly  had  no  thought 
that  those  who  were  engaged  in  fighting  the  same  foe,  but  mainly  in  another 
tongue,  would  expect  us  to  attach  ourselves  to  the  end  of  their  kite's  tail. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  contretemps  occurred,  and  before  we  suspected 
that  we  had  offended  these  gentlemen,  the  sword  of  Damocles  descended,  nor 
have  our  subsequent  efforts  at  propitiation  succeeded  in  assuaging  their  wrath. 
Before  the  first  number  of  The  Common  Cause  appeared  the  adverse  criticisms 
began;  the  appearance  of  the  initial  number  was  the  signal  for  the  chorus  of 
"I  told  you  so."  As  with  one  voice  they  charged  us  with  conducting  a  purely 
destructive  campaign,  a  propaganda  of  negative  criticism,  entirely  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  readers  to  whom  we  appealed  had  not  been  under  their  tutelage 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  so  must  be  made  aware  of  the  dangers  of  Social- 
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ism  before  they  could  be  expected  to  aid  us  in  promoting  a  reform  progi.im 
along  constructive  lines.  Had  we  neglected  the  reform  program  we  should  have 
deserved  rebuke,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  number  since  January  has 
given  full  recognition  to  the  importance  of  constructive  work,  we  were  unable  to 
see  how  such  complaints  could  be  justified  by  our  opponents  until  a  recent  no- 
tice of  our  work  in  a  review  conducted  by  Mr.  Preuss  opened  our  eyes. 

"Effective  practical  measures  in  such  a  vast  domain  presupposes  a  positive 
theoretical  program,  and  it  is  here  that  the  weakness  of  The  Common  Cause 
lies,"  said  Mr.  Preuss.  "As  Mr.  F.  P.  Kenkel,  chairman  of  the  Social  Reform 
Bureau  of  the  Catholic  Central  Society,  who  is  probably  the  ablest  Catholic  so- 
ciologist in  this  country,  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  St.  Louis  daily  Amer- 
ika,  a  program  of  positive  social  reform,  that  is  a  scheme  of  action  aiming  at  the 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  social  order,  necessarily  postulates  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  universe,  and  here  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  reformers  must 
needs  part  company.  The  Common  Cause  cannot  be  a  success  because  its  con- 
ductors hold  contrary  worl d- views. " 

In  an  instant  the  atmosphere  was  cleared  and  we  saw  it  all.  What  Broth- 
er Kenkel  et  al.,  mean  when  they  talk  about  a  ** constructive*'  magazine  is  a  per- 
iodical devoted  to  the  exposition  of  certain  extremely  scientific  principles  of 
political  economy  and  sociology — the  kind  of  publication  that  would  appeal  only 
to  experts — whereas,  had  The  Common  Cause  pursued  such  a  course  it  would 
have  been  out  of  business  two  or  three  months  ago.  The  place  that  we  have 
made  for  ourselves  is  not  the  one  that  our  scholarly  opponents  wish  us  to  fill, 
but  it  is  the  place  in  which  we  believe  we  can  do  the  most  good,  and  the  letters 
of  commendation  that  have  already  reached  us  from  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  give  us  confidence  to  follow  our  own  bent,  rather  than  turn  about  to  travel 
the  course  that  our  dear  critics  have  mapped  out  for  us  by  substituting,  for  our 
popular  articles,  scientific  essays  that  nobody  would  read. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  indicated  when  Mr.  Preuss  quotes  Mr.  Ken- 
kel as  having  maintained  that  ''a  program  of  positive  social  reform"  means  "a 
scheme  of  action  aiming  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  social  order."  We 
trust  that  Brother  Kenkel  has  been  misrepresented,  for  if  his  position  has  been 
correctly  stated,  his  "social  reform  program"  may  be  quite  as  serious  a  menace 
as  Socialism  itself.  To  our  mind,  social  reform  means  the  elimination,  or  ma- 
terial mitigation,  of  existing  social  evils,  not  the  **  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
social  order.'*  It  is  our  purpose  to  do  what  we  can  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
social  ills,  not  to  destroy  the  body  politic  that  it  may  subsequently  be  reconstruct- 
ed, and  if  the  gentleman  in  St.  Louis  takes  the  stand  with  which  he  is  credited 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  we  can  easiW  see  why  he  has  no  sympathy  with  a 
progressive  program  of  social  reform  such  as  we  propose. 

Again,  Messrs  Kenkel,  Preuss,  Conner  &  Co.  unite  in  predicting  failure  for 
The  Common  Cause  because  our  work  is  not  based  upon  hard  and  fast  religious 
lines.  They  assert  that  the  fight  against  Socialism  is  one  in  which  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  can  not  successfully  do  battle  together.     Such  an  assertion  is  too 
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absurd  to  deserve  serious  consideration.  Do  these  gentlemen  imagine  that  the 
war  against  Socialism  can  be  waged  by  Catholics  alone — ^that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  educate  non-Catholics  as  to  the  dangers  of  Socialism — that  the  issue 
should  be  made  one  of  Socialism  vs.  The  Church  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Hcwne 
and  the  Nation. 

We  believe — indeed  we  know — ^that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  and  need  only  to  'he  awakened 
to  the  truth  to  co-operate  in  the  right  against  it.  Danger  to  our  national  insti- 
tutions and  our  Social  organizations. 

*       4r       4t       4r       4r       4r 

SOCIALISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

They  handle  Socialist  agitators  in  England  more  judiciously  than  we  do  in 
America.  During  the  coal  strike,  The  Dawn,  a  Socialist  publication  in  London, 
urged  the  miners  to  arm  themselves  with  revolvers,  and,  if  bothered  by  the 
police  and  soldiers,  to  "take  Seely's  advice  and  shoot  low,  but  not  too  low — 
just  low  enough."  For  this  incitement  to  murder  the  writer  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  paper  were  arrested.  In  this  country,  when  Victor  Berger 
preached  the  efficacy  of  bullets  we  rewarded  him  with  a  seat  in  Congress. 

«    *    *     *    *    4t 

HOW  SOCIALISTS  ARE  MADE. 

The  editor  of  the  Catholic  Tribune,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  in  commenting  upon 
the  letter  from  a  Lawrence  worker  in  the  April  number  of  The  Common  Cause, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  that  make  Social- 
ists, but  the  wretchedness  of  existing  conditions.  We  beg  to  differ  with  him. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  those  who  are  Socialists  were  made  so  by  the  pressure  of 
economic  conditions — it  is  not  true  even  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

There  are  several  causes  that  promote  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  this 
country.  One  is  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions;  another  is  the  wide- 
spread erroneous  conception  of  what  Socialism  really  means;  a  third  is  the 
apathy  of  those  who  ought  to  be  enlisted  in  the  work  of  opposing  the  spread  of 
this  movement. 

Pressure  of  economic  conditions  may  drive  large  numbers  into  the  Social- 
ist camp,  yet  many  workingmen  who  are  admittedly  converts  to  Socialism  would 
not  remain  in  the  party  were  they  once  shown  that  the  principles  of  Marxism 
can  lead  neither  to  moral  improvement  nor  to  material  betterment.  In  this  re- 
gard it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  ignorance  from  the  effects  of  economic 
pressure.  If  we  were  to  bring  about  an  approximately  fair  distribution  of  the 
worUrs  wealth,  the  Socialists  would  still  be  able  to  gain  recruits  from  the  work- 
ing classes. 
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The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  Socialism  is  the  legitimate  off- 
ring^  of  Liberalism,  a  school  of  thought  that  to  a  marked  d^^ee  dominated  the 
Jt  century.  The  doctrines  of  Liberalism,  however,  were  not  carried  to  their 
peal  consequences,  because  such  a  procedure  would  not  have  been  of  material 
vantage.  The  doctrinaires  who  were  the  prccursers  of  the  French  Revolu- 
m  so^wed  the  seed  of  the  new  philosophy  of  life — b,  philosophy  based  upon 
fidelity  and  lax  theories  of  morality.  The  theorists  who  followed — ^and  the 
beralists — did  the  work  of  cultivation,  and  now  Socialism,  comes  to  claim  the 
irvest.      Thus,  the  seed  of  infidelity  is  bearing  fruit. 

Against  this  infidel  philosophy — against  these  immoral  theories — ^The  Com- 
)N  Cause  proposes  to  wage  an  unrelenting  war,  and  its  educational  campaign 
conducted  with  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens,  re- 
rdless  of  race,  creed,  or  political  differences. 

«     *    *     *    *    4t 

P.  LUNN  AND  THE  FLAG, 

Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  had  Dr.  Lunn  on  the  rack  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  few 
leks  ago,  and,  during  the  course  of  their  discussion,  he  compelled  the  mayor 
Schenectady  to  define  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  he  professes.  We  quote 
\e  Hartford  Times  (March  27,  1912)  : 

"Dr.  Lunn  said  that  the  Socialists  would  not  take  part  in  a  war  of  aggres- 
n.  They  might  not  take  part  even  in  a  war  of  defense,  unless  it  appealed  to 
an.      The  Socialists  believed  in  the  red  flag  above  any  other,  because  it  stands 

•  humanity,  which  the  Socialists  exalt  above  nationality  and  the  Union." 

A  vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  Mr.  Coler  for  having  succeeded  in  putting  Dr. 

nn  on  record. 

****** 

>ME  GEMS  OF  SOCIALIST  LOGIC. 

Apparently  Richard  Perin  did  not  like  the  publicity  we  gfave  him  by  reprint- 
l  in  full  his  seditious  utterances  that  originally  appeared  in  The  Call,  for,  in- 
ad  of  sending  us  a  polite  note  of  appreciation,  he  got  real  mad  and  "came 
dc"  at  us  with  one  of  the  most  amusing  contributions  to  Socialist  literature 
It  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.  Perin's  article  was  entitled,  "The 
wels  of  the  Madonna,"  and  purported  to  tell  all  the  damning  details  of  the 
rent  scandal  at  the  Pauline — ^not  "PauHst,"  Perin — Monastery  at  Czenstoch- 
7a,  Russian  Poland. 

Just  how  this  narrative  explains,  or  condones,  his  treasonable  attack  upon 
e  stars  and  stripes,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  for,  after  reading  it  carefully 
veral  times,  the  most  that  we  could  extract  from  it  were  the  following  gems 

•  Socialist  logic: 
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Because  a  monk  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was  arrested  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  cousin  in  Poland,  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  Socialists  in  Amer- 
ica advocate  free  love. 

Because  a  Russian  monk  in  Polanr^  had  scandalous  relations  with  women, 
we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  "Socialism  would  break  up  the  home." 

Because  women  were  entertained  in  a  Russian  monk's  cell  in  Poland,  we 
should  stop  saying  that  ' '  Socialism  is  op  posed  to  morality.' ' 

Because  a  monk  of  the  Russian  Church  in  Poland  stole  the  jewels  from  a 
shrine,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  ** Socialists  do  not  believe  in  marriage." 

If  we  could  find  the  slightest  connection  between  the  facts  that  Perin  re- 
lates and  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them,  we  should  be  g^lad  to  oblige 
him  by  complying  with  his  request  to  '* please  copy"  the  article,  but,  under  Ae 
circumstances,  even  editorial  courtesy  must  decline  to  submit  to  such  exploita- 
tion. If  Perin  will  get  back  into  his  own  field  of  endeavor — ^and  reel  off  a 
yard  or  two  more  of  seditious  diatribes — he  may  hope  to  see  his  * 'pieces'*  con- 
spicuously  displayed  in  The  Common  Cause. 


SOCIALISM  IN  POLITICS. 

There  is  every  indication  that  some  of  the  real  Socialists  in  the  Socialist 
party  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  made  a  serious  blunder  in  8acrifi^ 
ing  '^principles"  to  politics.  Today  Socialism  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a  political 
party,  and  not  one  out  of  ten  who  vote  the  ticket  has  an  idea  that  he  is  cast- 
ing his  ballot  for  anything  more  than  the  "immediate  demands"  proclaimed  in 
the  party  platform.  In  other  words,  the  Socialists  have  tried  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters, and,  as  is  customary  in  such  experiments,  they  have  failed  woefully.  11 
is  true  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  elected  to  many  offioes 
and  in  piling  up  a  remarkable  heavy  vote  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  these 
triumphs  represent  the  popularity  of  the  reform  program  they  have  advocated 
— see  Dr.  McNeill's  article,  "What  Socialism  Means,*'  in  this  number  of 
The  Common  Cause — and  not  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  revolutionary 
theories  of  Marx.  Indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Marx  is  laid  on  the  shdf 
by  many  of  the  party  agitators,  especially  at  election  time,  and  the  public  own- 
ership of  public  utilities  or  some  other  piece  of  municipal  jobbing  is  thrust  for- 
ward as  the  most  drastic  measure  that  Socialism  has  in  view. 

While  the  increase  in  the  voting  strength  of  the  party  may  appeal  to  the 
politician,  the  genuine  revolutionary  Socialist  is  beginning  to  wonder  into  what 
kind  of  a  movement  the  party  is  likely  to  evolve.  Debs  expressed  this  senti- 
ment frankly  in  a  recent  contribution  to  the  International  Socialist  Review.  "1 
can  hut  feel,"  he  said,  "that  some  of  the  votes  placed  to  our  credit  this  year 
were  obtained  by  methods  not  consistent  with  the  methods  of  the  revolutionary 
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party  and  in  the  long  run  will  do  us  more  harm  than  good."  And  Charles  Ed- 
wrd  Russell  adds:  **A  proletarian  movement  can  have  no  part,  however 
flight,  in  the  game  of  politics.  After  that  it  may  for  a  time  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  life  and  motion,  but  in  truth  it  is  only  a  corpse." 


FLIRTING  IVITH  THE  S.  L,  P. 

That  the  Socialist  party  is  in  dire  straits  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Debs 
has  set  to  work  so  deliberately  to  get  up  a  flirtation  with  the  oft-reviled  S.  L. 
P.  A  year  ago— or  less — no  term  was  too  vile  to  be  applied  to  Daniel  De  Leon 
and  his  associates.  To  call  them  a  *' bunch  of  fanatics*'  was  to  let  them  down 
easily,  whereas  today  'Gene  is  vainly  searching  his  vocabulary  to  find  adjectives 
strong  enough  to  express  his  admiration  for  them.  Yesterday  the  S.  L.  P.  was 
Ktterly  assailed  by  S.  P.  speakers  and  in  the  columns  of  the  S.  P.  press.  Today, 
;I  read  in  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  and  under  the  signature  of  Debs  himself,  that 
they  are  a  ''little  band  of  valiant  comrades'*  that  "have  the  backbone  to 
[Stand  alone." 

Of  course,  to  borrow  the  stock  phrase  of  a  well-known  advertiser,  there's 
a  reason,  nor  is  the  reason  hard  to  find.  Yesterday,  Debs  and  the  other  S.  P. 
leaders  sa'w  no  way  in  which  they  could  use  the  members  of  the  S.  L.  P.  To- 
day they  are  in  sore  need  of  them,  for  they  have  played  the  game  of  politics  to 
such  an  extent  that  trimming  and  trading  has  become  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
with  a  result  that  the  Socialist  party  is  in  danger  of  complete  disintegration  un- 
less some  real  Socialists  can  be  persuaded  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Under  such  conditions  there  was  but  one  direction  in  which  he  could  turn 
I  for  aid,  and  tfiat  was  to  the  despised  S.  L.  P.  As  he  says,  it  is  "a  little  band," 
'  as  compared  to  the  Socialist  party  with  its  million  or  more  votes,  but  it  has  kept 
the  faith  that  was  preached  by  Marx,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  Debs-Haywood-Berger  aggregation  to  whom  Socialism  means  anything  from 
simple  social  reform  to  a  brand  of  Anarchism  that  makes  the  soul  of  Emma 
joldinan  titillate  with  the  sense  of  comradeship. 

^We^  lay  no  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophesy,  but  we  should  be  willing  to  wager 
dollar  to  a  doughnut  that  if  there  is  any  assimilation  to  be  done  it  will  not  be 
le    Socialist  party  that  does  the  assimilating. 

4t       ♦       4t       «       4t       4c 

HE   SOCIALISTS  DEFEAT. 

Tlic  April  elections  gave  several  cities  an  opportunity  to  show  that  they  had 
covered  from  the  political  brainstorm  that  put  the  Socialist  party  in  power. 
I  Milwaukee,  and  in  several  places  in  Montana  and  Michigan  the  Socialists 
ent  dovim  to  ignominious  defeat,  all  of  which  indicates  that  a  year  or  two  of 
xrialist    control  is  about  all  that  any  municipality  wants. 


Others  See  Us 


hARVARD  EXPOSE  ELICITS  PRESS  COMMENTS. 

How  Mrs.  Martha  Moore  Avery  "goes  for*'   Harvard  in   THE   COMMON   CAUSE! 
She  ....  declares  that  its  elective  system,  its   freethinking,  its   repudiation   of  authoritr.j 
is  turning  out  a  class  of  men  that  acknowledge  no  standard  but  the  unsteady  opinion  of  i 
the  moment.    That   is,   their   doctrine   of    life  lies  afar  off  from  the  absolute  and  sedki' 
the   conditional. 

"Well,  we  are  coming  to  that  question  might/  fast  in  this  country,  whether  wc  are  to! 
build  upon  an  eternal  truth  or  scatter  our  faith  whither  the  wind  blows;  whether  we  we' 
to  acknowledge,  as  the  basis  of  our  social  and  industrial  life,  some  ethical  idea,  or  p' 
floundering  about  in  the  waves  of  our  own  conceit.  We  are  not  saying  that  Harvard  ii 
cultivating  this  process,  but  Mrs.  Avery  is  saying  some  very  startling  things  about  it,  and 
whether  true  or  not,  they  should  arouse  a  care,  for  when  our  education  becomes  careless^ 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  this  country. — Columbus    (O.),   State-Journal,    April    lo. 

#  •   •    • 

COMMON  CAUSE  HAS  THEM  ''GOING/' 

The  magazine  founded  to  combat  Socialism,  THE  COMMON  CAUSE,  has  made  the 
socialistic  organ  in  this  city,  the  New  York  Coll,  devote  a  great  deal  of  space  to  replies  bf 
Socialists  to  the  arguments  and  utterances  of  THE  COMMON  CAUSE.  A  daily  p^wr 
has  thirty  chances  to  one  over  a  monthly  magazine,  in  the  matter  of  presenting  arjph 
mcnts  and  making  either  attack  or  defence.  But,  despite  this  handicap,  THE  COMMON 
Cause  is  making  the  Call  wince,  and  the  man  in  the  street  can  see  that  the  Socialist  or- 
gan feels  the  wounds.     Its  fighting  now  is  malevolently  bitter. — Catholic  News,  New  Yort 

*  *   •   • 
BRYAN  AND  ROOSEVELT  AS  EDITORS. 

Socialist  publications  have  gone  into  paroxisms  of  tragico-comic  rage  and  indignatioo 
that  have  kept  all  connected  with  THE  COMMON  CAUSE  in  good  humor.  At  first  it 
was  stated  by  the  Socialists  that  our  magazine  was  the  conglomeration  of  all  the  ftitik 
efforts  of  the  age  to  combat  Socialism.  Then  it  was  stated  that  at  last  the  greatest  force 
that  the  enemies  of  Socialism  could  muster  had  come  into  the  field.  Others  welcomed 
THE  COMMON  CAUSE,  declaring  that  it  would  bring  recruits  to  the  Socialist  ranks. 
A  few  of  the  Socialist  comments  are  hereby  given :  "THE  COMMON  CAUSE,  the  of- 
ficial orpan  of  the  anti-Socialists,  edited  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  W.  J.  Bryan,  in  an 
article  entitled,  etc.  .  .  .  "Roosevelt  wishes  to  come  back.  He  says  that  he  can  now  do 
wlint  lie  was  wholly  unable  to  do  during  the  eight  years  of  his  absolute  reign.  He 
lauiu'lics  a  now  niovemont  which  is  hea«lquartercd  at  154  East  23rd  street,  New  York  Qty, 
a?  11. ar  to  Wall  Street  as  possible.  Tt  is  entitled  THE  COMMON  CAUSE,  and  its 
hrad-iuartors   are  designated,   The  Social   Reform    Prt'S'^/— Thought,   Minnesota. 

If  the  two  distinrinisjied  pcntlemen  declared  to  ]>c  editors  of  THE  COMMON 
CAl'SE  by  Thought  think  that  anything  can  he  kept  from  the  Socialists,  they  are  mis- 
taken. Xow  that  Colonels  Bryan  and  Roosevelt  have  been  exposed,  wc  tremble  for  fear 
of  further  disclosures  showinp:  Kaiser  Wil helm's  complicity  in  this  plot  against  the  So- 
cialists.    Another  gem  of  originality   is  the   following: 
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THE  LIVE  ISSUE  and  THE  COMMON  CAUSE  arc  two  magazines  with  but  a 
single  thought 

"They  have  another  peculiarity:  they  have  one  heart,  that  beats  as  two,  or  in  other 
words,  they  economize  on  brains:  they  have  one  editor. 

"I  am  not  referring  to  the  outward  and  visible  editors — of  whom  there  are  several — 
but  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  one. 

"This  inward  and  spiritual  editor  is  a  Jesuit;  and  if  I  wanted  to  adopt  his  own  tac- 
tics I  would  mention  the  fact  that  he  is  the  father  of  a  family,  but  forget  to  mention  that 
he  is  not  a  priest.  In  this  way  I  could  hurt  his  feelings  and  damage  his  reputation  a 
little,  and  so  get  even  with  him  for  holding  different  political  opinions  from  my  own." — 
Westchester  Socialist, 

•   •  •   • 

COMMON  CAUSE  A  SOCIAUST  PUBLICATION, 

"My  suspicions  are  that  a  group  of  designing  and  shrewd  Socialists  are  back  of  the 
affair  ....  But  I  want  to  know  who  the  clever  Socialists  who  put  through  this  slick 
scheme  are.  It  is  certainly  fine.  And  did  you  notice  the  ads.  Just  think  of  those  lucky 
Socialists  gouging  the  capitalists  for  advertising  and  at  the  same  time  circulating  Social- 
ism among  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the  parlors  of  the  upper  middle 
class.    They  are  to  be  congratulated,  but  I  wish  I  knew  who  they  are." — New  York  Call, 

•   •  •  • 
/iNSWERS  ALL   QUESTIONS. 

"For  some  time  back  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  been  delivering  lectures  and  writing 
occasional  newspaper  articles  on  various  phases  of  Socialism.  As  a  consequence  he  has 
received  almost  innumerable  applications  for  information  touching  all  manner  of  topics 
connected  with  the  socialistic  movement.  There  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  write  such 
brief  replies  as  pressing  occupations  would  permit;  to  point  out  some  pamphlet  or  book- 
let, which,  in  mos^  instances,  could  only  partially  satisfy  the  inquirers;  or  to  express  re- 
grets that  the  subject  had  not  been  seriously  taken  up  and  adequately  treated  by  conser- 
vative scholars  in  this  country. 

"Today,  happily,  things  are  entirely  different.  I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied  to  refer 
"all  inquirers  to  the  admirable  new  magazine  entitled  THE  COMMON  CAUSE.  This 
Magazine  made  its  appearance  last  January.  Its  prospectus  held  out  brilliant  and  confi- 
dent promises;  but  the  promises  are  surpassed  by  the  performance.  No  question  can 
arise  concerning  Socialism  that  will  not  find  a  complete  answer  in  the  racy  and  scholarly 
pages  of  this  monthly." — ^Rev.  M.  I.  Stritch,  S.  J.,   in   The  Michigan  Catholic. 

•   •  •   • 
THIS  OPINION  ENDORSED. 

"The  Michigan  Catholic  heartily  endorses  the  sentiment  so  vigorously  expressed  in 
another  column  by  Father  Stritch,  S.  J.,  regarding  the  unique  importance  of  the  new  pub- 
fication — THE  COMMON  CAUSE.  We  realize  how  necessary  such  a  magazine  has  be- 
come. And  knowing  the  thousands  of  subtle  and  restless  methods  of  Socialistic  propa- 
ganda we  can  only  hope  that  other  clerical  readers  of  The  Michigan  Catholic  will  join 
Father  Stritch  in  encouraging  the  new  enterprise  and  in  giving  THE  COMMON  CAUSE 
the  widest  circulation  and  every  possible  opportunity  to  work  out  the  splendid  mission  it 
has  undertaken  to  perform." — The  Michigan  Catholic. 

"We  are  glad  to  welcome  among  our  exchanges  a  new  monthly  magazine  whose  aim 
and  purpose  we  set  forth  a  short  time  ago  in  our  editorial  columns — The  Common  Cause, 

"This  new  periodical  venture  has  indeed  a  great  work  to  do.  It  has  many  errors  to 
combat  and  expose  in  the  world  economic,  social,  intellectual — yes  and  spiritual,  for  the 
false  doctrines  abroad  today  bring  ruin  to  both  body  and   soul." — The  New  World. 
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A  HEARTY  WELCOME, 

"We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  first  issue  of  THE  COMMON  CAUSE.  To 
safeguard  our  country  from  the  most  thieatening  of  dangers  and  to  ward  off  an  evil  the 
most  disastrous  to  religion,  civilization  and  all  the  best  interests  of  the  working  classes  is, 
indeed,  a  common  cause  which  intimately  concerns  every  American  citizen  without  dis- 
tinction of  politics  or  creed.  The  day  when  we  could  content  ourselves  with  an  abstract 
knowledge  of  Socialism,  and  a  quiet  refutation  of  its  falsehood  in  the  class-room  is  of 
a  by-gone  date.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  some,  even  within  the  Church,  who  fail  to 
see  its  true  significance  and  to  realize  that  there  can  be  no  more  compromise  between 
Christianity  and  Socialism  than  between  truth  and  error.  Socialism,  stripped  of  its  de- 
ceptive trappings  of  pretentions  to  reform  is  nothing  less  than  economically  false,  po- 
litically  unsound,  morally  and  ethically  bankrupt,  and  in  the  last  enalysis  fundamentally 
destructive  of  the  rights  and  best  interests  of  all  human  society.  This  the  new  magazine 
proposes  to  make  evident  from  the  words  and  works  of  Socialist  authorities  themselves. 
The  illustrations  afforded  in  the  first  issue  are  sufficiently  plain.  He  who  runs  may 
read." — America, 

"We  want  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  new  magazine  published  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  THE  COMMON  CAUSE,  which  is  taking  up  the  battle  against  Socialism. 
This  magazine  is  well  worth  the  support  of  every  Knight  of  Columbus.  Its  pages  arc 
filled  with  articles  from  the  pens  of  the  most  able  men  in  America  today,  articles  whidi 
are  really  remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  and  the  sincerity  with  which  they  treat  thdr 
subjects.  This  magazine  can  be  seen  at  the  club  rooms,  but  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  every  Knight  of  Columbus  who  can,  subscribe  for  the  paper,  and  have  it  sent 
to  his  home,  where  he  can  read  it  thoroughly  and  digest  it  at  his  leisure." — The  Five 
Hundred,  Dayton,  O. 

a|(    4i    4i    * 

PRAISE  FROM  CARDINAL  LOGUE. 

Cardinal  Logue  in  his  Lenten  Pastoral  dealt  with  accustomed  force  on  the  Social- 
istic tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  dread  of  the  spread  of  these  subversive  doctrines  in 
this  country.  In  rural  parts,  where  the  innate  common  sense  and  conservatism 
of  the  people  prevail  there  is  no  such  danger  to  be  feared,  but  in  our 
cities  and  towns  praticularly  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Socialism 
has  effected  a  lodgment  and  that  it  is  openly  preached,  advocated  and  written  about  It 
is  in  ignorance  of  its  favourably  fatal  tendencies,  too  often  listened  to  and  tolerated  hj 
a  great  many  simple  people,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  well-meaning  philanthrophy  and  that  it 
only  wants  to  bring  about  the  betterment  of  the  lower  classes.  Now,  the  sooner  the 
real  truth  is  known  the  better,  and  that  is  that  Socialism  is  Anti-Christian,  and  if  it  gets 
sway  it  will  sunder  all  the  relations  of  society,  break  up  the  family  and  upset  all  oider. 
It  aims  to  destroy  the  bond  of  marriage  and  reduced  to  practice  it  would  upset  all  the 
existing  groundwork  of  the  whole  social  fabric.  It  is  being  fought  in  America  and  in 
Germany,  where  it  has  raised  its  head,  by  a  combination  of  the  whole  Christian  forces 
of  society,  and  a  stern  campaign  against  its  pernicious  principles  is  being  waged,  aided 
and  sympathized  in  by  every  thinking  Christian  man  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the 
well  being  of  the  community.  An  excellent  well-written  and  ably  conducted  periodical 
called  appropriately  "The  Common  Cause,"  to  fight  by  argument  and  reason  the  propaganda 
of  the  vile  principles  of  latter  day  Socialism,  and  all  the  best  Christian  writers  have  already 
and  will  contribute  to  its  illuminating  pages.  We  in  Ireland  must  prepare  ourselves  for  tiie 
inevitable  conflict  in  this  country,  for  Socialism  is  here  in  our  midst.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  cheap  and  nasty  literature  which  is  poured  into  this  land  from  the  rotten,  free  thmking 
press  of  England,  and  which  is  daily  deluging  our  towns  and  villages  with  the  vilest  and 
most  vicious  newspapers  and  books.  The  Bishops  raise  their  warninj?  voices  against  this 
literary  invasion  of  immorality,  filth  and  infidelity,  and  every  man  who  respects  the  bonds 
of  society,  whatever  form  of  Christianity  he  may  profess,  should  join  in  this  crusade  and 
helr»  tbe  good  work  of  stamping  out  these  demnrniising  books  and  papers. — ^Tuam  Herald, 
(Ireland.) 


V/hat's  Doing 


A  Record  of  Current  Events 
in  Their  Relation  to  Social 
Problems,  :    :    :    :    :    :    : 


T  W.  Collins,  for  many  years  inter- 
U  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
Workers,  has  resigned  this  position 
e  may  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work 
ckins  the  spread  of  Socialism,  especially 
trade   unions. 

4(      4(      *      * 

socialized  post  and  telegraph  system  of 
a  is  not  the  success  that  Socialists  im- 
The  figures  given  in  the  Statesmen's 
Book  for  the  operation  of  that  system 
p  show  a  direct  loss  of  2»346,24i  crowns, 
re  than  $475,000.  No  reference  is  made 
:  loss  in  taxes,  depreciation,  or  interest 
>ital  investment,  but,  if  these  are  taken 
iccount,  the  loss  must  total  somewhere 
:  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars  per 
1.  Socialism,  when  put  into  practice  is 
at   thing. 

4(      •      *      * 

;  National  Convention  of  the  Socialist 
•  party — ^the  oldest  and  most  consistant 
list  party  in  this  country — was  held  in 
York  City  in  April.  The  main  planks 
t  platform  are  the  same  as  were  adopted 
the  party  was  first  started.  They  de- 
among  other  things  that  the  people  un- 
he  capitalist  system  are  divided  into  two 
ts,  the  capitalist  and  the  working  class, 
ring  society  into  the  class  struggle  which 
irts  the  Government  to  the  exclusive 
'it  of  the  capitalist  class.  On  April  9, 
jr  Reimer,  of  Boston,  a  tailor,  was  nom- 
i  for  President,  and  August  Gilhaus,  of 
York,    a   stationary  engineer,    for  Vice 

dent. 

e    Hoboken,  N.   J.,   Socialists  have    m« 

rated  an  active  campaign  to  prevent  the 

;nition  of  the  Boy  Scouts  by  the   school 

irities. 

^c  demand,"  the  protest  reads,  "that  your 

1   take    action  to  prohibit  principals  and 

ers,   while  acting  in  their  official  capa- 


cities, from  asking  or  urging  the  pupils  to 
join  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  The  promo- 
tion of  such  bodies  cannot  but  result  in  the 
inculcation  into  the  minds  of  our  children  of 
the  barbarous  spirit  of  militarism,  with  its 
baneful  effects  upon  the  body  politic." 

*  *    *    * 

Axel  Gustafson,  the  celebrated  publicist, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Socialist  party  and 
will  hereafter  cast  his  ballot  with  the  Prohi- 
bitionists. In  explaining  this  action  he  states : 
"Every  effort  I  have  made  to  serve  what  I 
conscientiously  believed  to  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  movement  has  been  thwarted 
and  defeated  by  influences  which  I  found  to 
be  dominant  in  its  (the  Socialist  party's) 
propaganda." 

*  *    *    * 

The  inroads  of  Socialism  among  the  work- 
ing class  of  Jews  was  deplored  in  reports  and 
speeches  made  at  the  conference  of  Ameri- 
can rabbis  in  Baltimore,  on  April  16.  A  com- 
mittee which  investigated  this  subject  last 
year  made  a  report  in  which  it  was  said  that 
the  tendency  to  break  from  the  synagogue 
and  all  forms  of  religion  was  growing  less 
among  the  working  classes  than  some  time 
ago,  although  Rabbi  R.  J.  Coffee  of  Pitts- 
burgh said  he  was  convinced  that  more  than 
ever  before  Socialism  is  being  embraced  as 
a  creed  by  Jewish  working-men  who  are  dis- 
satisfied   with  existing  conditions. 

The  committee  suggested  that  open  confer- 
ences be  held  to  study  the  relation  of  laboring 
people  to  the  synagogue,  so  that  the  problem 
could  be  met  and  dealt  with  by  the  congrega- 
tions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  which  inves- 
tigated the  attitude  of  the  Jewish  industrial 
classes  toward  the  synagogue  and  their  relig- 
ion said  that  "the  industrial  conflict  has 
aroused  in  some  Jews  an  antipathy  for  relig- 
ion, especially  the  synagogue  as  the  institu- 
tion  of  religion,  because  it    is  believed   that 
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the  synagogue  has  become  the  bulwark  of  the 
rich,  the  defender  and  advocate  of  the  modem 
taskmaster.  It  is  distressing  to  observe  that 
our  altars,  always  regarded  as  the  unifying 
and  pacifying  influence  par  excellence,  have 
lost  their  hold  on  so  many  of  our  working 
people." 

i»    *    *    * 

The  right  of  manufacturers  and  labor 
unions  to  enter  into  agreements  to  maintain 
the  closed  shop  was  upheld  in  a  verdict  re- 
turned on  April  3  by  a  jury  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Connecticut.  Dominick  O'Connor, 
a  hat  maker  employed  in  a  union  shop,  failed 
to  pay  his  assessments  to  the  union  and  when 
his  fellow  employees  refused  to  work  with 
him  he  was  discharged.  He  brought  suit 
against  the  Hat  Makers  Union,  alleging  con- 
spiracy. State  Labor  Commissioner  Patrick 
H.  Connolley  was  named  as  a  defendant. 
The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendants 
and  in  a  special  verdict  declared  that  the 
agrreement  between  manufacturers  and  unions 
was  not  unreasonable  or  contrary  to  public 
policy. 

*    *    •    * 

The  first  hospital  to  be  established  deep 
down  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  lo- 
cated in  a  coal  mine  in  Collinsville,  111.  It 
has  been  in  operation  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  A  writer  who  tells  about  it  in  The 
Medical  Review  of  Reviews  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  medical  staff  of  the  institution 
will  do  their  full  duty  and  explain  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  majority  of  mine  accidents  result 
from    unsanitary   conditions. 


William  D.  Haywood,  leader  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World,  announces  that 
he  is  going  ahead  with  preparations  for  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  all  common  labor  employed  by 
the  Textile,  Beef  and  Steel  trusts,  and  in  the 
canning  industry.  He  said :  "The  workers 
we  expect  to  join  our  ranks  are  foreign  work- 
ers, who  have  already  heard  of  the  syndicalist 
ideas  before  they  came  to  this  country,  and 
will  lend  willing  ears  when  these  ideas  are 
promulgated  among  them   again." 


The  Syndicalist,  the  militant  organ,   whose 
editor    and   publisher  were   sentenced   to   six 


and  nine  months  in  jail  for  printing  an  appeal 
to  the  soldiers  not  to  shoot  down  their  strik- 
ing brothers,  has  just  been  purchased  by 
Gaylord  Wilshire,  formerly  of  New  York. 
The  Syndicalist  was  published  by  Mr.  Buck. 
Its  editors  were  the  Bowman  brothers.  They 
are  now  in  prison  serving  a  six-month  sen- 
tence. 

*  *    *    * 

The  first  co-operative  bakery  in  Minneapo- 
lis was  opened  in  March,  with  a  daily  capac- 
ity of  8,000  loaves  of  bread,  besides  cake  and 
pastry. 

*  *    *    * 

The  Senate,  April  3,  concurred  with  the 
House  in  passing  the  Hughes  "phossy  jaw* 
bill.  This  measure  levies  a  prohibitive  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  on  matches  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  white  phosphorus  is  used. 
Advocates  of  the  bill  acknowledge  that  the 
purpose  of  the  tax  is  to  accomplish  by  indir- 
ect means  what  Congress  could  not  accom- 
plish directly  owing  to  constitutional  limita- 
tions, namely,  the  doing  away  with  the  manu- 
facture of  matches  from  white  phosphorus 
and  the  protection  of  workmen  in  match  fac- 
tories against  the  hideous  bone  disease  called 
"phossy  jaw"  caused  by  the  poisonous  fumes 
of  this  form  of  phosphorus.  The  bill  seeks 
to  eliminate  the  dread  disease  "phossy  jaw" 
which  prevails  where  this  phosphorus  is  used. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  express  companies  have  practically  reach- 
ed an  agreement  as  to  reforms  to  be  institut- 
ed in  the  express  business.  These  reforms 
will  be  of  far  reaching  importance  and  will, 
it  is  predicted,  revolutionize  the  entire  express 
business  of  the  country.  The  new  reforms 
include  a  simplified  form  of  receipt,  a  system 
that  will  prevent  express  companies  from 
charging  at  both  ends,  the  extension  of  de- 
livery limits  in  many  towns  and  cities  and 
several  other  suggestions  of  relief  advanced 
by  commercial  organizations  and  shippers 
generally  throughout  the  country.  But  more 
important  than  even  these  reforms  will  be  a 
system  of  express  charges  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  now  working 
on.  The  commission  has  evolved  a  rone  sys- 
tem of  charges  which  it  is  said  will  approxi- 
mate the  charges  under  a  parcels  post  service 
in  this  country. 


WHAT'S  DOING. 


In  the  annual  report  of  John  D.  Lindsay, 
President  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  moving 
picture  shows  are  held  responsible  for  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  crime  affecting  school  child- 
ren. The  report  shows  that  while  in  1910 
twenty-eight  cases  were  prosecuted  as  the  re- 
sult of  crimes  traced  to  motion  picture  re- 
sorts, there  were  forty-seven  criminal  prose- 
cutions of  the  same  nature  in  the  last  twelve 
months. 


Extension  of  encouragement  to  child  farm- 
ers will  be  marked  throughout  the  corn 
States  this  season.  The  results  of  last  year 
in  awakening  new  interest  in  the  farms  and 
overcoming  some  of  the  allurements  of  the 
cities  were  such  that  State  officials  and  lead- 
ing men  in  other  walks  are  getting  behind  the 
movement.  Prizes  for  the  best  boy  corn 
growers  have  already  been  offered  in  Okla- 
homa and  Missouri  among  other  States.  The 
Oklahoma  State  Pair  Association  will  give 
as  first  prize  a  trip  to  Washington  with  all 
expenses  paid  and  other  prizes  in  cash. 
Farmers  and  business  men  are  adding  other 
inducements.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  boy 
or  girl  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  9  and 
18  years.  Each  contestant  must  plan  his  own 
crop,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  do  his  own 
work,  planting  not  less  than  an  acre  of  corn 
and  following  the  instructions  of  the  farmers' 
co-operative  demonstration  work,  in  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  assisting. 
The  young  growers  must  all  belong  to  clubs, 
so  that  their  work  may  be  properly  supervised. 
The  clubs  themselves  may  work  on  a  co-op- 
erative basis  and  prizes  have  been  offered  to 
them. 


Switzerland's  method  of  caring  for  the 
unemployed  are  described  by  R.  E.  Mans- 
field, Consul-General  at  Zurich,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 
•'The  Swiss,*'  he  says,  "act  upon  the  theory 
that  a  man  who  is  unemployed  is,  if  left  to 
himself,  prone  to  become  unemployable.  .  .  . 
The  purpose  is  to  assist  the  unemployed  to 
secure  work,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  also  in  the  interests  of  the 
State.  .  .  .  No  toleration  is  shown  to  the 
loafer,  begging  is  prohibited  by  law.  and  va- 
grancy is  classified  as  a  crime."    If  the  in- 


dividual does  not  make  a  sei 
find  work,  it  is  found  for  him 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  < 
he  is  compelled  to  take  advant 
the  alternative  of  going  to  tl 
where  military  discipline  is  enf< 
is  maintained  by  each  Canton, 
the  needy  unemployed  are  assi 
cities,  notably  Berne,  Basel,  ar 
Government  subsidizes  associa' 
otherwise,  which  have  employ] 
funds.  In  all  benefits  of  this  1 
ment  caused  by  strikes  or  loc 
from  strikes  is  not  recognizt 
1910,  municipal  employment  a 
had  been  established  in  sever 
as  early  as  1900,  were  united 
organization,  subsidized  by  the 
ernment  to  the  extent  of  one-tl 
expended  in  maintenance.  Tl 
fulness  as  a  clearing  house 
market  may  be  seen  from  tl 
1910  the  twelve  cities  of  Arat 
Bienne,  Friburg,  Geneva,  L 
schach,  Shaffhausen,  St.  Go 
and  Zurich  filled  46.520  po 
68,917  offered.  Swiss  metho 
Mansfield  says,  are  "worthy  c 
countries  where  the  question 
more  serious  problem  than  in 
tion." 


That  German  Social  Democi 
a  political  power  but  also  has 
in  other  directions  is  easily  cc 
its  three-quarters  of  a  millic 
members,  its  three  million  o: 
pathizers  and  its  first  rate  0 
remembered.  Many  thousands 
ers,  grocers  and  small  tradesm< 
are  dependent  on  socialist  fa\ 
other  hand  may  readily  owe  tl 
cialist  boycott.  The  latest  fo 
enterprise  is  forcing  the  owne 
which  Socialists  live  to  subscri 
organ.  The  houses  are  frcqu 
men  who  have  built  them 
money  and  whose  ability  to  ] 
depends  on  having  their  flats 
now  charged  that  if  the  Ian 
cases  refuses  to  subscribe  to 
put  on  the  black  list,  his  fla 
and  he  is  in  danger  of  being  ; 
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A  remarkable  scheme  of  the  French  Dep- 
uty, Lucien  Deslinieres,  for  the  colonization 
of  Morocco  by  Socialistic  means  is  at  present 
occupying  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 
M.  Deslinieres's  chief  argument  is  the  virtual 
failure  of  Algeria  as  a  colony,  only  21,000 
French  people  having  settled  there  as  a  result 
of  an  expenditure  of  $800,000,000.  Agricul- 
ture is  at  a  standstill  there,  he  points  out, 
while  manufactures  do  not  exist,  despite  the 
cheapness  of  coal.  He  attributes  this  to  the 
defects  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Unified  Socialist  Party  the 
draft  of  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Social- 
ist colony  in  Morocco  at  a  cost  to  the  French 
State  of  only  $20,000,000.  He  asserts  that 
everything  can  be  done  which  a  capitalist  en- 
terprise backed  by  huge  capital  could  do,  in 
the  way  of  exploiting  natural  resources  and 
putting  the  ground  under  cultivation,  while 
the  profits,  instead  of  going  into  the  pockets 
of  shareholders,  would  be  divided  among  the 
colonists.  The  natives  will  not  be  dispos- 
sessed, but  will  share  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  region.  To  carry  out  this  extra- 
ordinary experiment  under  proper  conditions 
Socialists  wish  to  try  it  on  a  territory  where 
the  capitalist  system  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced, and  where  consequently  none  will  have 
to  be  expropriated,  and  part  of  the  Oued  Se- 
bou  district  is  indicated  as  the  most  favorable 
locality  for  the  purpose. 

*    *    *    * 

Although  its  enemies  designate  it  as  *'an 
attempt  to  blackmail  nature,"  much  support, 
both  journalistic  and  legislative,  is  being 
given  the  petition  now  before  the  Senate  to 
pension  the  French  mother  for  every  child 
to  the  extent  of  20  francs  ($4)  a  year  during 
the  child's  minority.  More  than  this,  under 
the  same  measure  the  mother  of  eight  children 
would  receive  a  medal  corresponding  to  the 
medaille  militaire  granted  in  recognition  of 
valor.  The  measure  will  probably  become  a  law, 
as  the  Senate  committee  appointed  to  report 
on  the  matter  has  signified  its  approval  of 
the  scheme  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

4c     *     *     * 

"Children  who  are  able  to  support  their 
old   parents   and    refuse   to  do   so   should   be 


compelled  by  the  courts  to  do  so.    The  pay- 
ments might  be  considered  as  a  pension." 

This  is  the  sentiment  of  Judge  Robert  G. 
Cornell  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court. 
During  the  last  year  more  than  one  thousand 
cases  of  the  kind  have  come  before  the  Judge, 
who  holds  that  "in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  money  the  son  is  making  and  in  proportion 
to  his  expenses  and  the  upkeep  of  his  family 
he  should  be  made  to  grant  a  pension  to  the 
parent." 


Germany  is  beginning  to  resume  its  equilib- 
rium after  the  shake-up  experienced  in  the  re- 
cent election.  The  Socialists  in  the  Reich- 
stag are  not  making  much  headway,  consider- 
ing their  numbers,  and  they  are  rapidly 
dividing  into  groups  rather  than  showing  any 
cohesiveness.  At  the  Windhorst  centenary  in 
Berlin,  Prof.  Scholenke,  warned  his  listeners 
to  hold  together  in  spite  of  all  intrigues,  and 
to  sustain  the  old  traditions  of  the  Cenire. 
They  must  lay  aside  all  unjust  suspicions, 
oppose  all  contrary  movements  and  unite 
against  Socialism,  the  real  enemy. 


The  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Immigration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
outlines  the  State's  policy  with  reference  to 
admitted  aliens,  and  deals  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  aliens  across  the  City  of  New  York, 
labor  and  living  conditions  in  labor  camps 
and  colonies  throughout  the  State,  industrial 
calamities  and  personal  injuries  borne  by  alien 
workmen,  frauds  and  exploitation  committed 
on  aliens  by  private  bankers,  notaries  public, 
lawyers,  collection  agents,  insurance  compan- 
ies, real  estate  agents,  employment  agents, 
benevolent  societies,  and  naturalization  clubs. 
The  bureau  finds  that  in  the  matter  of 
transportation  the  combination  of  steamship 
agents,  emigrant  hotels,  runners,  porters,  ex- 
pressmen, and  cabmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try, operating  chiefly  through  New  York 
City,  forms  one  of  the  most  stupendous  sys- 
tems for  fleecing  the  alien,  from  the  time  he 
leaves  his  home  country  until  he  reaches  his 
destination  in  America. 


Women's  Work  in  Social  Reform 


Catholic   Women  Federate. 

To  form  into  a  federation  all  organizations 
of  Catholic  women  is  the  object  of  an  asso- 
ciation recently  formed  in  New  York.  The 
organizers  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
the  movement  is  a  democratic  one,  and  that 
they  will  welcome  any  women  to  their  ranks. 
The  organization  will  not  in  any  way  en- 
croach on  the  work  of  any  other  existing  or- 
ganization. 

Other  purposes  of  the  organization,  as  set 
forth   in  its  circular,  are: 

To  develop  new  fields  of  activity  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  organizations  properly 
equipped  to  direct  them. 

To  endeavor  to  be  formally  represented  on 
the  boards  in  the  direction  of  any  public 
movement  destined  for  the  common  good. 

To  organize  no  special  work  of  our  own, 
except  when  such  work  is  recognized  as  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  existing  organizations. 

To  assist  morally  and  financially  (as  far 
as  it  becomes  possible)  any  existing  organiza- 
tion. 

-II- 

Wages  for  the  Wife. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  wife  of  the  former 
chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry,  is  of  the  opinion  a  husband  should  ar- 
range to  pay  his  wife  a  stipulated  portion  of 
his  salary.  "I  do  not  think  the  time  is  far 
away  when  laws  will  be  passed  giving  the 
wife  and  mother  who  toils  long  hours  in  the 
home  without  recompense  of  a  single  penny, 
a  salary,  based  on  her  husband's  income,"  she 
said.  There  is  no  indication  that  such  a  bill 
is  soon  to  be  passed  by  any  State  legislature. 

-II- 

Dr.  Helen  Stoecker  is  the  founder  of  the 
Union  for  Motherhood  Protection,  the  one 
•women's  organization  in  Germany  which  is 
said  to  have  the  Kaiser's  hearty  approval. 
At  the  Dresden  Hygiene  Exposition  of  1911 
Dr.   Stoecker  organized  a  special    exhibit    of 


the  union  and  later  brought  about  the  first 
international  congress  for  the  protection  of 
mothers.  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollwcg  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  organization  and  is 
said  to  keep  posted  on  the  doings  of  each 
meeting.  Among  the  prominent  members 
are  Count  von  Hoensbruch,  Privy  Councillor 
von  List,  Dr.  Iva  Bloch,  Profs.  Forel,  Eulen- 
berg  and  Franke.  The  most  prominent  wo- 
men members  are  Marie  Lischnewska,  the 
author  and  fotmder  of  the  Union  for  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education  of  Women;  Marie 
Stritt,  the  strongest  force  in  the  German 
woman  movement,  and  Minna  Cauer,  the 
leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the  movement  and 
formerly  the  president  of  the  radical  society 
Frauen  wohl.  Dr.  Edward  David  is  the 
champion  of  the  union  in  the  Reichstag. 


Miss  Garibaldi  Against  Suffrage. 

Miss  Italia  Garibaldi,  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  Italian  general,  is  in  this  country  studying 
the  conditions  in  which  the  Italian  women 
live.  Instead  of  going  in  for  "Votes  for 
Women,"  Miss  Garibaldi  says  that  the  major- 
ity of  her  countrywomen  are  opposed  to  ag- 
gressive suffrage  measures  and  are  not  in  the 
least  concerned  in  gaining  the  franchise. 

Asked  what  she  believed  would  be  the  most 
helpful  thing  to  improve  conditions  among 
her  own  people  here.  Miss  Garibaldi  said :  "A 
big  plan  to  centralize  our  people.  That  is,  I 
believe  they  should  go  out  into  colonies  away 
from  the  big  cities,  and  with  them  should  go 
some  strong  representative  men  of  their  own 
nationality  to  look   to  their  interests." 

-II- 

Woman  to  Head  Schools. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler  has  been  chosen 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  succeed  W.  H. 
Elson  of  Boston.  She  is  the  second  woman 
in  the  country  to  hold  such  a  position  in  a 
city   of   consequence. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


Will  Resort  to  Torch. 

Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  in  her  final  suffrage 
speech  in  this  country  at  Carnegie  Lyceum, 
declared  that  if  the  women  of  Great  Britain 
didn't  get  the  ballot  soon  they  would  give  over 
window  breaking  and  take  to  burning  castles 
and  public  buildings. 

So  impressed  was  her  audience  that  they 
raised  a  fund  to  send  two  cablegrams  to  Lon- 
don— one  to  the  Woman's  Social  and  Politi- 
cal Union  and  the  other  to  Premier  Asquith. 
This  last,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  a  tall  En- 
glishman, who  thought  that  thrusting  "votes 
for  women"  advice  upon  the  British  premier 
amounted  to  a  breach  of  international  eti- 
quette. 

Miss  Pankhurst's  precedent  for  using  the 
torch  dates  back  to  1835,  when  she  told  her 
auditors  men  burned  Nottingham  Castle  and 
got  the  ballot  the  very  next  year. 


To  Aid  Preventive  Work. 

Mrs.  Mayer  Lehman,  the  mother  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Irving  Lehman,  of  New 
York,  has  written  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  offering  the  insti- 
tution a  fund  of  $100,000,  the  income  to  be 
used   in  preventive  work. 

Mrs.  Lehman  has  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  her  late 
husband  was  for  many  years  a  director,  and 
she  has  become  convinced  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  hospital  may  be  vastly  increased 
if  its  work  of  alleviating  illness  is  extended 
to  the  prevention  of  illness.  For  this  reason 
she  desired  to  provide  the  hospital  with  the 
means  to  begin  a  work  which  she  hopes  soon 
will  become  a  function  of  all  modern  chari- 
table hospitals.  The.  children  of  the  late 
Mayer  Lehman  already  have  erected  the  dis- 
pensary of  the  hospital  in  memory  of  their 
father.  In  her  letter  Mrs.  Lehman  said :  "I 
believe  a  more  important  memorial  will  be 
established  in  developing  the  work  of  pre- 
venting illness." 


How  to  Help  the  Blind. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  which  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  Light-house,  covers  the  work 
of  the  year  ending  Nov.  i,  191 1,  and  reviews 
the  work  of  the  last  five  years  as  well  One 
section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  showing 
how  the  seeing  can  help  the  blind.  Here  are 
some  of  the  suggestions: 

Spread  the  propaganda  to  stop  blindness. 

Tell  us  of  any  blind  or  seeing  men,  women, 
or  children  whom  we  can  help  or  who  will 
help  us. 

Give  us  flowers,  fruit,  candy,  food,  and 
old  clothes. 

Lend  us  your  carriages,  motors,  yachts,  and 
country  places.  We  can  make  good  use  of 
them — and  won't  hurt  them. 

Send  us  your  concert,  theatre,  lecture  tick- 
ets, and  opera  boxes — as  long  in  advance  of 
performance  as  possible. 

Send  us  your  musical  friends  who  sing  and 
play,  and  your  actor  friends  to  declaim. 

Buy  and  sell  tickets  and  boxes  for  our  an- 
nual  benefit. 

Come  to  the  Lighthouse  and  bring  yow 
friends,  your  criticisms,  and  suggestions. 

Use  our  blind  menders  of  umbrellas  and 
clocks.  Our  agents  for  hosiery,  coffee,  sta- 
tionery, and  our  blind  agents  for  books,  mag- 
azines, Christmas  and  Easter  cards.  Employ 
our  blind  tuners.  There  are  none  better. 
Use  our  masseurs  and  masseuses. 

Buy  good  articles  made  by  the  blind.  Our 
dusters,  aprons  of  all  kinds,  whisk  brooms, 
baskets,  beads,  candies,  and  lamp  shades. 
Prettily  knitted  and  crochetted  things  for  the 
baby — made  in  clean,  sunny  rooms.  Filmy 
wraps  to  keep  the  draft  off  grandma's  back, 
and  woolly  slippers  to  keep  her  feet  warm. 

Let  us  cane  your  chairs — and  furnish  you 
with  wood  boxes  and  furniture  made  by  blind 
carpenters. 

Order  from  our  looms  curtains  and  beauti- 
ful woven  draperies  and  furniture  covering 
— for  your  Summer  house  there  are  substan- 
tial hemp,  silky  cushions  indifferent  to  sun 
or  damp.  The  blind  are  the  best  for  this 
work. 

Buy  for  the  blind,  tools,  writing  appliances, 
books,  magazines,  cards  in  raised  print,  toys, 
games,  and  machines  of  special  use. 

Buy  your  birthday,  wedding,  and  Christmas 
presents  of  ns.  We  have  beautiful  gold  and 
silver  en^broidered  portfolios,  cardcases,  bags, 
teatrays.  and  other  beautiful  and  exquisitely 
made  and  finished  articles. 


English 
View  of 
Sinclair. 


Upton  Sinclair,  the  Amer- 
ican Socialist,  has  been  at- 
tacking President  Taft  in 
speeches  in  London.  Ap- 
parently the  anti-patriotic 
pose  that  Sinclair  adopted  is  not  popular  in 
England,  for  the  Daily  Chronicle,  referring 
to  him  editorially,  says: 

"Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  in  an  after-dinner 
speech  the  other  evening  expressed  his  belief 
that  America  had  got  a  bad  name  because  she 
permitted  'irresponsible  young  fellows  like 
himself  to  bring  charges  which  would  not  be 
allowed  in  this  country,  owing  to  our  laws  of 
libel. 

"Mr.  Sinclair  may  be  reminded  that  there 
exists  another  law  in  this  country,  albeit  un- 
written, which  Englishmen  would  deem  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  observe  while  guests  of 
citizens  of  another  country — a  law  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  make 
insulting  insinuations  against  the  ruler  of  the 
country  whence  they  came.  Mr.  Sinclair's 
singularly  ill-chosen  remarks  reflecting  on  the 
American  President  were  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste. 

"Mr.  Sinclair's  genius  has  done  a  great 
deal — that  is  readily  acknowledged — to  call 
attention  to,  if  not  to  remedy,  certain  eco- 
nomic abuses  that  exist  in  his  country,  but 
nothing  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  en- 
titles him  to  abuse  the  prerogative  of  tradi- 
tion and  privilege  of  which  this  country  is 
justly  proud,  and  it  is  one  which  no  restrain- 
ing laws  impugn,  for  freedom  of  speech 
means  no  more  than  the  right  to  speak  the 
truth;  it  carries  no  mandate  for  abuse." 


The  average  wage  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  this  country  in  1850  was  $247;  in 
1880  it  was  $348;  in  1900  it  was  $437  and  in 
1910  it  was  $539  and  the  hours  of  labor  have 
been  reduced  from  66  and  70  in  1850  to  54 
and  60  in  1910.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  cost 
of  living.  In  the  city  of  Lawrence  the  work- 
ers of  the  so-called  "foreign  element"  sent 
to  Europe  last  year  more  than  $700,000;  they 
spent  a  million  dollars  in  the  seventy-six 
saloons,  i.  e.,  the  working  class  of  that  city 
spent  a  million  for  drink,  and  another  $100,000 
in  the  picture  show  houses.  For  the  nation 
these  items  of  waste  foot  up:  $1,700,000,000 
spent  in  the  saloons;  $275,000,000  spent  in 
the  moving  picture  shows;  $135,000,000  for 
candy;  $500,000,000  for  tobacco  and  the  im- 
migrants sent  to  Europe  $300,000,000.  Out 
of  these  the  working  class  spent  at  least 
$1,300,000,000,  or  13  billions  in  ten  years,  yet, 
we  are  told  by  sociologists  that  unless  we 
have  a  radical  change  the  red  flag  revolution 
will  engulf  us. 

The  cost  of  living  is  high,  but  it  is  high 
mainly  because  we  all  want  things  which  the 
middle  class  enjoyed  thirty  years  ago.  The 
working  class  live  far  better  than  the  middle 
class  lived  fifty  and  seventy- five  years  ago. 
Everybody  is  glad  that  this  is  so,  and  not- 
withstanding this,  we  increased  our  savings 
bank  deposits  by  $2,000,000,000  during  the  last 
ten  years  and  there  have  been  900,000  new 
homes  acquired  in  this  period.  Men  are  ris- 
ing from  the  working  class  to  the  middle 
class  and  from  the  middle  class  to  the  so- 
called  wealthy  class  more  rapidly  today  than 
ever  before  m  the  economic  history  of  this 
nation. 


The  High 
Cost  of 
Living. 


The  question  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  one  in 
which  all  persons  are  in- 
terested, and  Socialists  in 
particular  take  advantage  of 
the  rising  prices  to  spread  their  doctrines  of 
dissatisfaction.  Referring  to  this  problem  in 
a  recent  letter  to  the  Boston  (Mass.),  Morn- 
ing Herald,  Mr.  F.  G.  R.  Gordon  said : 


Socialism 

Attacks 

Beligion. 


The  attitude  of  Socialism 
toward  the  Catholic  Oiurch 
was  clearly  exposed  by  Rev. 
Morgan  M.  Sheedy  at  St. 
John's  pro-Cathcdral,  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  in  March  30.  In  the  course  oi 
his  sermon  he  spoke  freely  of  the  antagonism 
of  the  Socialist  press  to  all  things  that  the 
Church   holds   sacred.    He  said: 
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WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  SAYING. 


That  Socialism  is  the  open,  unrelenting 
enemy  of  the  Catholic  church,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  just  two  pictures  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  Socialist  papers.  The  one 
appeared  in  the  Socialist  Call;  the  other  is 
taken  from  a  Kansas  publication,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  every  Catholic  family  in 
the  city  where  the  vile  sheet  was  published. 
The  one  picture  is  a  candid  confession  of 
what  American  Socialists  would  do,  had  they 
the  power,  with  the  Catholic  churches  and 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  other  picture,  that  of  the  Kansas  publi- 
cation, is  a  gross  and  premeditated  slander  on 
the  church  and  a  revolting  form  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity. 
Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  these  two  pic- 
tures. The  sketch  in  the  Socialist  Call  rep- 
resents a  cathedral.  A  Socialist  with  the  lib- 
erty cap  of  the  French  revolutionists  is  hoist- 
ing the  red  flag  of  triumph  over  the  cross 
on  the  steeples.  Bishops  and  priests,  drawn 
in  detestable  caricatures,  are  seen  fleeing 
away  with  mitre,  crosier,  vestments  and  money 
bags.  "Down  with  the  black  and  up  with  the 
red,"  is  the  slogan  that  is  raised  as  the  party 
cry  of  the  infuriated  mob! 

Now,  look  for  a  moment,  said  the  speaker, 
on  that  other  Socialist  picture  of  the  Kansas 
publication.  Let  me  try  to  give  you  an  out- 
line of  the  revolting,  blasphemous  thing. 
Here  it  is:  The  front  page  of  the  sheet  has 
a  large  drawing  of  the  crucifixion  of  the 
world's  Savior.  Over  His  thorn-crowned 
head  where  the  letters,  so  familiar  to  Catho- 
lics, "L  N.  R.  L"  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King 
of  the  Jews)  was  the  word  "Labor"  in  large 
letters.  Appearing  in  the  distance  the  word 
"Socialism"  was  printed.  Underneath  this 
horrid  blasphemy  was  written  the  legend, 
"Beyond  the  shadow  of  labor's  crucifixion  we 
behold  the  glorious  sunrise  of  emancipation !" 
This,  of  course,  will  recall  to  your  mmds  the 
famous  peroration  of  the  "Peerless  One"  who 
did  not  want  "labor  to  be  crucified  on  a  cross 
of  gold."  You  see  how  apt  Socialists  are  to 
learn  the  use  of  flamboyant  rhetoric!  But 
there  is  more  of  this  picture.  On  the  right 
hand  corner  on  top  of  this  vile  production 
were  the  words,  "Golgotha  glorified — ^behold, 
ye  sons  of  labor,  the  blood  and  tears,  the 
agony  and  martyrdom  of  your  crucified  class! 
Shake  off  the  fetters  of  the  ages  and  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  greet  the  sunrise  of  the  coming 
day  I"    That  is  the  picture. 

• 

This  revolting  irreverence  can  find  nothing 
but  loathing  and  detestation  among  Catholic 
workingmen.  It  does  not,  cannot,  I  sincerely 
believe,  reflect  the  mind  of  honest  labor,  but 
the  Satanic  schemes  of  hired  plotters  against 
labor  to  make  it  look  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
law-abiding,  God-fearing  men,  and  thus  alien- 
ate sympathy  with  labor  in  its  legitimate  ef- 
forts for  the  betterment  of  industrial  and 
social    conditions. 


Socialism  a 
Menace  to 
Labor. 


Rt   Rev.    Peter  J.  Mul- 

doon,    D.    D.,    Bishop  of 

Rockford,  111.,  in  a  forc^ 

ful  and  convincing  sennoo 

on   "Labor,"    in  which  be 

took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  wani 

his  hearers  of  the  menace  of  Socialism.  He 

said: 

"There  is  danger  for  labor  in  the  politics 
of  today.  Do  not  allow  your  labor  unions  to 
be  tied  to  any  one  party  or  mixed  in  the  pol- 
itics of  the  hour.  If  your  leaders  permit 
this  it  will  only  prove  injurious  to  yoor 
cause.  Do  not  vote  for  a  man  simply  becanse 
he  is  a  laboring  man,  as  oftentimes  candidates 
seeking  your  vote  because  of  the  coqudod 
bond  existing  between  you  are  no  credit  to 
the  cause  they  represent.  Such  is  shortsight- 
edness, and  brings  criticism  and  discredit 
upon  labor  as  a  whole.  If  labor  is  faithful, 
and  casts  out  those  who  disgrace  it  by  in- 
morality,  intemperance  and  falsity  to  their 
trust,  then   it   will  triumph. 

'*Do  not  allow  labor  to  be  tied  to  any  po- 
litical party,  for  cursed  will  be  the  day  when 
Socialism  steps  in  and  dominates  labor.  La- 
boring men  sometimes  think  that  those  who 
proclaim  it  loudest  are  its  best  friends.  Its 
best  friends  are  not  these,  however,  but  the 
religious  men  and  women,  the  thougfatfnl 
men  an^  women  who  understand  what  labor 
represents.  Fight  socialism  in  your  labor 
unions,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  gain  a  foothold 
if  you  desire  labor  to  advance.  Labor  can 
become  strong  in  herself  if  she  relies  on  her 
merits,  but  God  help  her  if  she  ties  to  any 
isms." 


President  Nicholas  Mur- 
Republicans  ray  Butler,  of  Colombia 
Hear  About  University,  paid  his  com- 
SociaJiam.  pHments    very    frankly  to 

Socialism  at  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  8.  In  his  address  as  temporary  chair- 
man, he  said : 

We  are  confronted  with  a  new  and  unusual 
kind  of  criticism  of  the  administration.  It 
comes  from  an  element  which,  however  num- 
erous, is  certainly  in  full  possession  of  its 
powers  of  speech,  and  which  is  found  in  part 
within  the  ranks  of  our  own  party  and  in  part 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party. 

It  includes  the  whole  of  the  Socialist  party, 
as  well  as  some  of  those  whose  mental  con- 
dition is  one  of  such  blissful  elevation  that 
they  cannot  find  any  political  association 
quite  satisfactory  to  them.  These  critics  tell 
us  that  we  are  behind  the  times ;  that  we  arc. 
in    the    significant    language   of   the    gaming 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  SAYING. 


Ill 


table,  "stand-patters" ;  that  we  have  lost  touch 
with  the  march  of  progress;  that  we  are  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  deep-> 
est  human  needs  and  with  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering;  that  we  put  property  rights 
above  human  rights,  and  that  some  means — 
violent  if  possible,  peaceable  if  necessary — 
must  be  found  to  free  the  government  from 
our  paralyzing  control. 

With  these  petulant  minorities  we  need  not 
deal  farther  than  to  express  the  hope  that 
they  will  always  remain  minorities,  and  that 
time  may  bring  them  resignation  instead  of 
petulance.  WiSi  the  Socialist  and  semi-So- 
cialists, however,  we  are  compelled  to  deal, 
and  we  should  deal  with  them  openly,  frankly 
and  by  the  use  of  the  arguments  which  nature 
and  history  have  placed  in  our  hands. 

Make  no  mistake;  the  inspiration  and  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  movement  for  the  over- 
throw of  representative  institutions  and  for 
the  attacks  upon  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  courts  is  Socialism.  There  is 
the  enemy.  Socialists  may  well  look  on  with 
satisfied  contentment  while  the  poor,  blind 
folk  who  still  call  themselves  Republicans  or 
Democrats  do  their  bidding  and  labor  to  put 
into  effect  their  policies. 

The  civil  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the 
institution  of  private  property  are  hateful  in 
their  eyes.  They  dream  of  a  collectivist  state 
in  which  every  individual  will  be  a  pawn 
moved  on  the  chess-board  of  industry  and 
politics  as  the  overpowering  might  of  a  nu- 
merical majority  may  determine.  Do  not  call 
that  progress.  Do  not  call  that  consonant 
with  a  republican  form  of  government.  Do 
not  call  that  American. 


were  owned  by  the  government,  he  showed 
how  the  latter  system  would  inevitably  oper- 
ate to  take  away  the  man's  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
property  now  held  privately,  for  the  state. 
How  shall  it  be  secured?  By  confiscation. 
But  confiscation  means  revolution.  And  who 
will  control  a  revolution?  Nppoleon?  But 
the  idol  of  democracy  today  becomes  the  iron 
monarch  of  tomorrow.  It  has  been  so 
through  history. 

Aristotle  in  his  politics,  Plato  in  his  repub- 
lic discussed  the  problem  that  they  were  un- 
able to  think  out  any  solution  for  it  Their 
proposed  solution  was  inhumane.  They  had 
great  power  of  penetration  and  thought,  but 
they  lacked  the  vision  to  see  the  roots  of  it. 
They  failed  to  see  that  we  cannot  have  a  per- 
fect society  until  we  have  perfected  the  units 
that  make  up  society.  We  cannot  have  a  per- 
fect state  until  we  have  perfected  the  units 
that  make  up  the  state. 

The  great  fact  of  human  selfishness,  just 
so  long  shall  we  have  this  social  problem. 
We  may  change  its  form,  property  now  held 
may  change  hands,  but  the  problem  will  re- 
main, The  level  of  the  individuals  which 
make  up  society,  determine  the  level  of  so- 
ciety. We  cannot  get  beyond  it,  we  cannot 
get  above  it.  The  inordinate  greed  of  man 
must  be  controlled  before  we  may  solve  the 
problem.  It  must  be  solved  along  moral  and 
ethical  lines.  If  any  hear  or  doubt  that  this 
is  so  let  him  refer  to  his  own  consciousness, 
let  him  read  a  page  of  human  history. 


Socialism's 

Practical 

Problem. 


Several  of  the  practical 
problems  of  Socialism  were 
recently  discussed  by  Most 
Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Qieyenne,  in 
a  lecture  in  Waterloo,  Iowa.  In  speaking  of 
this  proposed  remedy  for  our  economic  ills, 
he  said: 

Such  a  system  might  be  ideal  in  an  ideal 
world.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  an  ideal 
world.  We  are  living  not  in  an  ideal  world, 
but  a  selfish  world.  Aside  from  that  there 
is  the  difficulty  that  socialism  as  proposed 
takes  from  the  individual  his  independence 
and  his  freedom.  In  the  present  system  a 
man  may  dispose  of  his  own  work,  his  own 
efforts  to  the  best  of  advantage  to  himself. 
If  he  doesn't  like  one  master  he  may  leave 
him  and  go  to  work  for  that  master's  com- 
petitor in  business.  Archbishop  Keane  then 
dted  the  imaginary  case  of  a  factory  hana. 
under  the  present  and  under  conditions  of 
socialism  where  all  the  sources  of  production 


Would 

Abolish 

Dividends. 


"There  is  no  just  wage  as 
long  as  there  is  one  dollar 
in  dividends,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  -surplus  to  be 
paid  to  people  who  did  not 
do  the  work,"  is  the  statement  made  today  by 
Prof.  Ellen  Hayes  of  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment of  Wellesley  College,  which  reiterates 
her  views  made  public  recently  in  an  address 
before  the  Lawrence  strikers. 

"The  brain  that  guides  the  work  almost  al- 
ways draws  a  salary,"  she  said  in  explanation, 
"and  often  a  salary  larger  than  the  actual 
service  calls  for,  but  by  dividends  we  usually 
mean  that  portion  of  the  wealth  produced 
which  is  drawn  b,v  stockholders  who  do  not 
perform  any  of  the  labor  by  which  the  wealth 
is  created.  And  that  drawing  of  dividends 
is  inconsistent  with  giving  the  laborer  the 
full  product  of  his  labor.  It  is  making  one 
man  work  for  another,  since  one  person  con- 
sumes a  dollar  which  he  does  not  earn,  and 
consequently  another  person  must  earn  a  dol- 
lar which  he  is  not  permitted    to    consume. 
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This  system  of  things  is  held  by  Socialists  to 
be  fundamentally  unfair  and  wrong. 

"A  laborer  should  be  worth  what  he  pro- 
duces. If  he  is  not,  then  nobody  else  is,  cer- 
tainly not  the  man  who  draws  the  dividends. 

"The  present  scheme  of  dividends  is  de- 
fended in  a  few  quarters  on  the  ground  that 
without  such  profits  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, culture,  and  religion  could  not  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  sipmly  not  true.  Under  Socialism  we 
are  going  to  have  schools,  museums,  and 
churches,  and  very  much  better  ones  than  we 
have  now.  In  the  second  place,  if  profits  ob- 
tained by  the  means  that  they  are  obtained 
to-day  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions, the  price  paid  is  too  great. 

"We  had  better  withdraw  from  our  col- 
leges and  churches,  close  the  door  gently  be- 
hind us,  and  sit  down  under  a  tree  to  try  to 
think  out  a  few  elementary  principles  of  fra- 
ternity, of  decency. 

"Education  and  culture  come  too  high  at 
the   present  price." 


Remedies 
for  MiU 
Troubles. 


That  the  strike  of  the 
mill  workers  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  was  ill  advised  and 
has  been  forwarded  by  an 
organization  whose  frank 
purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  general  class  war 
between  capital  and  labor  was  the  declara- 
tion made  before  the  Republican  Club  by  Mr. 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  who  has  been  investigat- 
ing conditions  in  that  city  and  who  has  at- 
tended all  the  hearings  on  the  subject  in 
Washington.    He  said: 

"As  for  the  prevention  of  similar  trouble 
in  the  future,  there  should  be  some  devices 
to  take  the  place  in  a  measure  of  the  former 
personal  acquaintance  of  employer  and  work- 
er before  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
the  great  corporation. 

"I  have  proposed  a  suggestion  box  in  every 
workroom  where  employees  may  drop  a  card 
in  their  own  language  with  complaint  or  sug- 
gestion and  a  joint  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  the  company  and  representatives  of 
each  class  of  foreign  workers  to  consider 
each  suggestion,  reporting  back  to  the  worker 
who  made  it.  In  this  way  the  employer  will 
learn  what  is  in  the  minds  of  his  employees 
and  they  in  turn  will  be  made  contented. 

*'\Vhat  we  need  in  addition  are  State  laws 
based  on  the  general  plan  of  the  'Lemieux' 
act.  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
five  years  in  Canada.  When  trouble  is  brew- 
ing either  side  may  ask  for  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  investigation  made  up  of  rep- 
resentative*; selected  by  the  employer,  by  the 
worker  and  by  both  of  these  from  the  public. 


Thirty  days  are  allowed  for  the  investigatioa 
Work  continues.  Then  a  report  is  submitted, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted  by  both 
parties  to  the  dispute.  The  record  shows 
that  in  four  years  of  the  operation  of  the 
Canadian  law  io6  such  convictions  were  con- 
ducted and  in  ninety- five  cases  the  recom- 
mendations were  accepted  and  strUces  pre- 
vented. 

"Investigations  of  the  Lawrence  situation, 
both  State  and  Federal,  which  are  now  going 
in  at  great  cost,  could  have  been  avoided  bad 
there  been  a  law  well  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts whereby  working  people  would  have 
a  means  to  express  themselves  when  Uiere 
was  a  serious  grievance.  And  the  employers 
would  surely  have  granted  an  increase  of 
wages  if  an  impartial  investigation  showed 
the  need  of  it. 

"A  fight  proves  only  which  side  is  stronger, 
not  which  side  is  right  We  want  justice, 
not  tests  of  strength." 


The  Men  and  Religion 
The  Church  Forward  Movement  held  a 
in  Uplift  meeting  in  New  York  City 

Work.  °"     April     14.     Later,    the 

New  York  S-un,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  address  of  Raymond  Rob- 
ins, said  editorially: 

The  chief  speaker,  a  former  Alaska  miner, 
afterward  a  settlement  worker  in  Chicago, 
described  Jesus  Chwst  as  "the  greatest  of 
social  uplift  leaders/'  and  stated  "the  prob- 
lem of  the  present  day"  as  follows: 

"Is  there  any  power  in  God  in  our  splendid 
churches,  in  their  spires  that  point  to  heaven, 
that  will  enable  them  to  save  society — a  pow- 
er that  can  reach  down  to  the  toiling  man,  the 
drooping  woman,  and  can  guarantee  to  them 
and  to  every  child  born  under  the  flag  the 
opportunity  for  a  decent  life?  I  say  to  you 
that  unless  the  Church  can  come  out  and  suc- 
cessfully grip  this  situation  it  will  cease  to  be 
a  vital  power  in  the  coming  generation." 

In  short,  "social  uplift,"  a  phrase  which, 
however  sincerely  meant,  has  already  begun 
to  have  a  slight  suggestion  of  political  cant 
as  well  as  of  vague  humanitarianism,  is  what 
the  Church  must  devote  itself  to  or  lose  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  next  generation. 

Now,  any  work  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community  is  in  line  with  Christianity,  but 
deists,  agnostics,  atheists  may  share  in  any 
plan  or  labor  of  "social  uplift"  that  has  no 
dogmatic  or  dominational  bias.  The  hope 
that  Christianity  brought  to  "the  toiling  man, 
the  drooping  woman."  was  of  an  immortal 
life,  a  justice,  a  happiness,  a  recompense  here- 
after. The  Son  of  God  made  man,  "wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our 
iniquities,"     was      to      redeem      those      who 
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believed   in    Him.    Is   the    Church,    are   the 
churches,  to  sacrifice  of  make  secondary  that 
hope  and  l>elief,  to  make  questions  of  wages 
and     "tenement"    conditions,    sanitation    and 
^'social  uplift"  the  essential  problem  of  Chris- 
tianity?    To  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoner, 
to    help  the  widow  and  the  orphan  and  the 
poor,  all  that  is  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian,  but  only  a  part.    Are  "works"  to  sup- 
plant  faith,  is  humanitarianism  to  take  the 
place  of  creed,  are  the  churches  to  be  judged 
merely  or  mainly  by  their  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities? 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  religion,  as  a 
benevolent  and  energetic  religion,  but  of  the 
Christian  religion  it  is  only  a  part.  The  most 
solemn  and  awful  mysteries,  the  most  sub- 
lime consolations  of  Christianity  lie  beyond 
and  above  that.'  Exactly  what  did  the  peni- 
tent thief  do  for  "social  uplift"? 


a   ^xAi  u  ^^^  ^y  Observer  is  one 

^^5^*^***^  of  the  best  newspapers  in 

View  of  Scotland,  and  the  fact  that 

Socialism.  its  Editors  are  fully  awake 

to  the  dangers  of  Socialism  is  shown  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  its  issue  of  March  12 : 


"Socialism  spells  grabbing  w 
regardless  of  the  misery  you  t 
fellow-countrymen.  It  nourisl 
sion  worse  than  any  tyrant 
world  has  ever  known,  it  enc 
of  faith,  and  advocates  waging 
poorest  of  the  poor,  robbing 
wages  and  food,  to  make  a  si 
And  if  it  could  it  would  m 
Tyranny  of  the  worst  conce 
dreads  the  truth  as  a  cat  dre 
face  of  reasoned  arguments,  i 
nothing  and  gains  its  follower 
peals  to  the  cupidity  that  dwe 
greater  degrees  in  the  hearts  < 
It  is  the  negation  of  patriotic 
common  humanity,  and  to  be 
only  to  be  seen  shorn  of  tl 
tinsel  with  which  its  advocate 
guise  it.  Today  the  nation  ha 
its  hideous  nakedness.  And, 
nation  is  learning  to  detest 
tells  us  that  no  wind  blows  en 
and  even  from  the  present  in 
is  possible  to  extract  some  co 
much  as  through  the  misery  a 
gone  we  have  been  given  a  cl 
depths  of  misery  in  store  foi 
foolish  enough  to  toy  with  t' 
of  destruction,  violence,  and  < 
ity  known  as  Socialism." 
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Notes  from 
the    Courts 

By  William 

J.  O'Donne 

n 

--- -and-^- 

Of  thm  Nmo  York  Bar. 

Legislatures 

This  rule  of  law  that  a  contract  of  hiring 
in  which  no  period  of  service  is  specfied,  is 
at  will  and  not  for  any  definite  period,  has 
been  affirmed  by  a  late  decision*  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  New  York  State.  In  such  a 
contract  the  master  has  the  right  to  discharge, 
and  the  servant  to  leave,  at  any  time.  The 
fact  that  compensation  is  measured  at  so 
much  per  week,  month  or  year,  does  not 
necessarily  make  such  hiring  a  hiring  for  a 
week,  month  or  year  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
the  contract  may  in  any  case  be  terminated 
by  either  party  at  any  time,  unless  the  period 
of  service  is  fixed  by  agreement.  Thus  a 
contract  of  hiring  for  an  indefinite  period  at 
$100.00  per  month  is  not  a  contract  for  a 
month,  but  a  contract  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
dered.  In  some  States,  however,  (Michigan, 
$100.00  per  month  for  service  actually  ren- 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey)  it  seems  that 
a  stipulation  as  to  the  method  of  payment, 
such  as  weekly,  monthly  or  yearly,  is  held  to 
denote  the  period  of  service  contracted  for. 


On  February  2nd,  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  recommending  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  throughout  the  nation.  The  proposal 
has  been  universally  approved  by  men  and 
women  who  have  given  any  attention  to  in- 
dustrial conditions,  and  promises,  if  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  recom- 
mended, to  be  productive  of  immense  advan- 
tage. The  utter  indifference  of  the  great 
masses  of  intelligent  Americans  to  the  gravity 
of  that  phase  of  the  industrial  field  known 
as  the  labor  problem  is  the  most  disconcerting 
factor  in  bringing  about  any  improvement  in 


conditions.  This  indifference  or  callousness 
on  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  national  welfare  is  very  generally  the  re- 
sult inadequate  or  incorrect  information,  and 
an  investigation  by  a  competent  tribunal  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  ought  to  go  a  considerable  distance 
in  removing  the  cause  of  this  indifference. 
Before  any  solution  of  this  intricate  problem 
— by  which  the  mutual  rights  of  capital  and 
labor  may  be  safeguarded,  can  be  secured, 
complete  and  correct  information  of  the  whole 
industrial  problem  must  be  forthcoming.  This 
information,  such  a  commission  ought  to  be 
able  to  furnish.  The  readers  of  The  Common 
Cause  might  be  a  valuable  service  in  writing 
their  Congressmen  calling  their  attention  to 
the  public  interest  in  the  President's  recom- 
mendation and  urging  them  to  support  any 
legislation  calculated  to  enact  it  into  law. 


A  bill  limiting  the  working  hours  of  wo- 
men and  minors  to  fifty- four  hours  per  week 
was  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  at 
the  closing  hours  of  the  late  session.  At  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  the  bill  has  not  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Governor  Dix. 


In  the  current  number  of  Bench  and  Bar, 
Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  declares  that 
the  Courts  of  the  country  stand  in  the  way 
of  social  and  economic  progress.  Since  May- 
or Gaynor  was  himself  a  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York  State  for  many  years, 
his  criticism  is  more  deserving  of  considera- 
tion than  if  made  by  a  less  responsible  per- 
son. In  his  article,  he  refers  in  proof  of  his 
charge  to  the  decision*  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  declaring  unconstitutional   the 


♦Watson  vs.  Gugino.  decided  March  8,   1912.  *  Jn  re  Jacobs.  98  N.  Y.  98. 
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act  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
the  preparation  of  tobacco  in  any  room  of  a 
floor  of  any  tenement  house,  if  such  floor  is 
at  the  same  time  occupied  as  a  residence;  to 
another  decision!   of  the  same  court  holding 
void  a  statute  forbidding  the  employment  of 
women  in  factories  before  6   A.  M.  or  after 
9  P.  M.,  and  to  the  late  decision!  frustrating 
the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  enact  a  Work- 
mens'  Compensation  Act,  reference  to  which 
was  made  in  the  last  number  of  The   Com- 
mon   Cause.    He    also    includes   the    United 
States    Supreme    Court    in    his    indictment, 
charging  that  it    threw  an  unwarranted  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  social  progress  by  its  de- 
cisiontt  holding  void  the  legislation  limiting 
the  hours   and  regulating   the   conditions   of 
labor  in  bakeries  in  New  York  State.    Mayor 
Gaynor*s    ground    of    complaint    is    that    the 
the  courts  have  extended  the  significance  of 
the  term  "property"  to  mean  something  not 
intended   by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
and  entirely  unwarranted  by  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  prohibition  against  deprivation 
of  "life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of    law." 


'  While  much  of  the  criticism  levelled  at  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  is  perhaps  de- 
served, that  directed  towards  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  less  warranted.  The 
perverse  logic  that  has  generally  guided  the 
former  to  its  conclusions  in  cases  of  labor 
legislation  has  found  little  consideration  in 
the  later  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
nation.  The  attitude  of  this  court  in  the 
"bakery"  case  was  an  exception  to  the  pro- 
gressive trend  of  its  decisions ;  and  even  there 
the  court  was  divided,  with  four  dissenting 
judges.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  those 
who  joined  in  the  opinion  which  was  adopted 
as  that  of  the  court,  Justice  McKenna  alone 
remains,  while  of  those  who  dissented,  White. 
Holmes  &  Day  remain.  As  the  court  is  now 
constituted,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might. 
if  a  similar  case  came  before  it,  overrule  the 
decision  in  the  "bakery"  case  and  sustain  a 
ten  hour  law. 


Not  for  many  years  has  ther* 
such  severe  criticisms  of  the  < 
present.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  th 
raking  magazines  have  exhaust 
fertile  topics  of  municipal  and 
ments,  corporations  and  big  busi 
ing  pressed  for  soemthing  to 
jaded  public  appetite,  make  the 
target ;  perhaps  the  reasons  advai 
or  Gaynor  and  others  that  th 
superfluous  and  fail  to  fairly  a 
damental  principles  of  justice  in 
modern  social  and  industrial  i 
correct.  Most  critics,  however,  ; 
look  the  fact  that  comparati^ 
nothing  has  been  done  by  legis 
prove  social  conditions.  It  ma 
claimed  that  when  the  Legisla 
States  take  the  lead  in  enlight 
able  action  in  dealing  with  ad 
ances,  the  courts  will  not,  long 
effect  to  such  legislation. 


t  People  vs.  Williams,  i8o  N.  Y.  131. 
t  The  Ives  case,  201  N.  Y.  771. 
ft  Lochner  vs.  New  York,  198  U.   S.  45- 


But  criticism  of  the  courts  if 
hysterical  or  unreasonable,  is  r 
ranted,  but  is  necessary  in  ordei 
ened    progress    may    be    accon 
should  the  courts  claim  to  be 
such  criticism.    When  it    is  rec 
live  under  a  national  Constituti 
adopted  under  social  and  politi 
radically  different  from  those 
which,    for  practical  purposes, 
yond   amendment,   and   that  th< 
Judges  is  to  follow  precedent  r; 
just  themselves  and  the  law  to 
ditions  and  newly-developed  n< 
remedy  is  persistent  criticism  c 
ions  that  disclose    a  tendency 
Constitution  as  a  document  to 
same  meaning  at  all  times  and 
ditions.     In   the   States    where 
tions  may  be  amended   with   r 
patch,   there   is  less   occasion   f 
cism;  and  this  should  be   true 
States    where   the   Judiciary   is 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  United  S 
Court  has   shown  itself  more  r 
nize  the  changing  current  of  s 
nomic  needs  in  its  interpretati< 
than  have  the  courts  of   some 
elective    Judiciary. 


The  Courage  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Schuyler,  S.  T.  L.  Peter  Reilly,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  three  volumes, 
all  of  which  have  met  with  a  hearty  welcome 
by  those  who  appreciate  the  guidance  which 
a  thorough  student  of  life  can  give  them. 
After  reading  this  book  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Dr.  Schuyler  is  so  popular  a  writer. 
He  knows  human  nature;  he  has  studied  the 
problems  that  the  average  man  or  woman  is 
called  upon  to  face,  and  he  solves  them  in  a 
way  that  the  average  man  or  woman  can 
apply  in  a  practical  manner  to  the  questions 
that  arise  as  part  of  everyday  experience.  As 
a  sample  of  the  kind  of  philosophy  he 
preaches,  we  quote  the  following: 

"Qiristian  fortitude,  or  courage,  is  some- 
thing different  from  mere  physical  bravery. 
Right  reason  and  free  will  must  enter  into  it. 
Therefore,  neither  the  madman,  who  is  heed- 
less of  his  own  safety,  nor  the  suicide,  who 
deliberately  takes  his  own  life,  can  be  said  to 
possess  the  virtue  of  courage.  Those  only 
are  courageous,  in  the  true  sense,  who  are 
willing,  with  a  firm,  unwavering  will,  to  do 
what  they  know  is  right.  They  may  be  afraid 
to  do  what  their  will  moves  them  to  do — that 
is,  they  may  feel  a  natural  timidity  and  may 
have  to  struggle  with  themselves  in  order  to 
act  in  the  face  of  this  fear;  but  it  is  the  ac- 
tual doing  or  suffering  that  marks  the  brave 
man." 

For  those  who  fail  he  always  has  a  word 

of  encouragement: 

"Right  here  we  must  remember  that  suc- 
cess does  not  increase,  nor  failure  lessen,  the 
moral  worth  of  our  fortitude.  Provided  our 
will  remains  firm  and  we  make  a  prudent  and 
persevering  use  of  all  legitimate  means  at  our 
disposal,  God  rewards  us  just  as  much  for  a 
work  that  fails  as  for  one  that  succeeds." 


Elements  of  Socialism.  By  John  Spargo 
and  George  Louis  Aruer,  Ph.  D.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York:    $1.50  net. 

With  remarkable  ingenuity  Socialism  is 
made  most  inoffensive  to  the  religious  mind 
in  this  book.  Criticisms  that  have  exposed 
the  fundamental  fallacies  of  the  Marxian 
system,  are  deftly  parried. 

The  book  is  intended  as  a  text  book,  yet  it 


has  all  the  features  of  a  propaganda  book, 
or  rather  of  a  manual  for  experienced  propa- 
gandists. There  is  much  in  it  that  would  be 
repudiated  by  orthodox  Marxists,  unless  it  be 
agreed  that  it  is  primarily  for  propaganda 
purposes. 

The  authors  make  known  what  has  been 
repeated  so  often,  yet  does  not  seem  to  be 
grasped  in  some  quarters,  that  the  only  So- 
cialism worthy  of  the  name  is  the  system  of 
Karl  Marx. 

"The  greatness  of  Karl  Marx  is  freely  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  implacable  opponents  of 
Socialism.  The  world  'Socialism'  and  'Marx- 
ism' are  practically  synonymous  in  the  vast 
literature  of  the  subject  which  has  been  pro- 
duced during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years." 

Unlike  other  works  on  the  subject  this  book 
does  not  disregard  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  urged  against  Socialism.  The  authors 
meet  objections,  and  if  it  is  proven  that 
Marx's  predictions  have  not  been  verified  in  • 
the  precise  manner  outlined,  they  triumphant- 
ly point  to  some  other  phenomenon,  main- 
taining that  events  took  a  slightly  different 
course  from  that  delineated  by  Marx  but 
were  nevertheless  bringing  about  the  predicted 
results. 

However,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  most 
damaging  criticisms  of  the  Marxian  theories 
of  concentration  are  those  directed  against  its 
application  in  agriculture.  "The  number  of 
farms  is  not  decreasing,  but  increasing;  there 
is  no  increase  in  the  average  farm  acreage  to 
suggest  the  absorption  of  smaller  farm  units 
by  larger  ones,  but  a  decrease."  Yet  while 
it  is  acknowledged  that  an  extinction  of  tht 
small  farms  has  not  taken  place,  it  is  also 
maintained  that  in  the  matter  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  ownership  of  these  farms 
Marx's  predictions  have  not  proved  altogether 
false. 

The  "economic  interpretation"  of  history  is 
the  phrase  used  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
"materialistic  conception"  of  history.  This 
former  term  is  adopted  because  it  obviates 
the  alleged  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  of 
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the  word  "materialistic"  with  the  doctrines  of 
philosophical  materialism.  This  is  but  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  authors  to  mislead 
the  public  concerning  the  real  character  of 
economic  determinism,  which  is  a  form  of 
historic  materialism  founded  on  philosophic 
materialism.  In  his  work  on  "Feuerbach," 
Engels,  speaking  of  his  conversion  to  the 
philosophic  materialism  of  Feuerbach,  de- 
clares that  now  it  was  a  matter  of  "harmon- 
izing with  and  of  building  up  upon  this  ma- 
terialistic basis  the  science  of  society,  i.  e., 
the  substance  of  the  so-called  historical  and 
philosophical  sciences." 

Mr.  Spargo  and  Dr.  Arner  thereupon  pro- 
ceed to  inform  us  that  the  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history  is  not  at  all  hostile  to 
religious  beliefs.  "Religion,"  thus  sounds  the 
definition,  "is  fundamentally  man's  attempt  to 
put  himself  into  harmonious  relation  with, 
and  to  discover  a  satisfying  interpretation  of, 
the  forces  of  the  universe."  This  definition 
makes  a  religion  out  of  atheism. 

Socialism  is  also  defended  against  the 
charge  that  it  would  disrupt  the  family.  So- 
cialists are  represented  not  as  attacking  mar- 
riage as  an  institution  but  the  practice  of 
marrying  not  for  love  but  for  money.  Under 
Socialism  marriage  for  pecuniary  considera-. 
tions  would  cease  and  all  would  marry  for 
love.  The  chief  point  in  issue  is,,  however, 
evaded.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  Socialist  conception  of  marriage  is 
one  that  makes  this  institution  a  matter  of 
private  concern ;  that  couples  are  at  liberty  to 
form  alliances  and  continue  them  as  long  as 
it  suits  the  parties;  and  that  love  being  the 
only  bond  of  union,  a  cessation  of  love  means 
a  discontinuation  of  the  alliance. 


The  Essentials  of  Socialism.  By  Ira  B. 
Cross,  Ph.  D.  The  Macmillan  Co..  New 
York:     $1.00   net. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  text  book  for 
the  study  of  Socialism  in  class  rooms.  The 
author  tries  to  treat  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  please  both  its  advocates  and 
opponents.  He  leaves  it  to  the  instructor  to 
amplify  any  point  which  in  the  latter's  opin- 
ion is  deserving?  of  elaboration.  Conscious 
of  the  impossibility  of  pleasing  everyone  with 
his  work,  the  author  at  least  hopes  that  he 
has  supplied   a  handbook   in   which   both   the 


positive  and  negative  sides  of  Socialism  have 
been  impartially  treated. 

The  author's  exposition  of  Socialism  is 
singularly  concise  and  lucid.  First  the  theor- 
ies of  Socialism  are  stated.  After  a  doctrine 
has  been  stated,  the  objections  urged  by  critics 
are  enumerated.  The  book  is  mainly  a  com- 
pendium of  the  economic  theories  of  Social- 
ism; its  philosophic  basis  is  inadequately 
presented.  The  author  maintains  that  Social- 
ism is  not  incompatible  with  religion — that 
the  anti-religious  statements  of  some  Social- 
ists have  created  a  false  impression.  He  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  materialistic  conception 
of  history  has  as  its  bedrock  philosophic  ma- 
terialism. He  further  maintains  that  Marx's 
theory  of  value  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
the  economic  interpretation  of  history.  The 
fact  is  that  the  theory  of  value  is  just  as 
much  a  corrollary  of  economic  determinism 
as  the  theory  of  the  concentration  of  indus- 
tries; both  are  the  application  of  economic 
determinism  to  the  present  status  of  society. 

Dr.  Cross'  book,  while  it  may  be  of  value 
for  its  clear  exposition  of  the  economic 
phases  of  Socialism,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  suitable  text  book.  Disregarding  the  basic 
principles  of  Socialism,  he  indicates  only  the 
superstructure.  Unless '  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  Socialism  presents  a  new  philoso- 
phy of  life  as  well  as  an  economic  system, 
the  true  nature  of  this  movement  has  not 
been  grasped. 

-11- 

Christian  Science  and  Catholic  Teaching. 
By  Rev.  James  Goggin.  The  Ave  Maria, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.    Price  10  cents. 

Christian  Science,  suggestion,  auto-sugges- 
tion and  hypnotism — all  modem  methods  by 
which  the  mind  is  called  into  service  for  the 
"cure"  of  bodily  ills — are  considered  in  this 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive  little 
work.  And  those  who  desire  to  know  in 
what  respect  the  new  theories  are  antagonis- 
tic to  the  principles  of  orthodox  religion  can 
find  no  better  source  of  information.  By 
facts  that  appeal  strongly  to  common  sense. 
Father  Goggin  shows  that  Christian  Science 
and  all  similar  cults  logically  tend,  "first  to 
the  most  fatal  stagnation ;  and,  in  the  end,  to 
something  which  is  even  worse  than  staf3:na- 
tion."  Parenthetically,  this  is  a  pood  book  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  threatened 
with  an  attack  of  one  of  these  delusions. 
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THE  COMMON  CAUSE  FOR  JULY 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  AND  IN- 
STRUCTIVE NUMBER  YET  ISSUED 

Socialists  assert  that  anti- Socialists  have  no  right  to  say  that  Socialism  is  antag- 
onistic to  Christianity.  As  evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  point  to  the  religious  planks 
in  their  platforms  and  ask  us  to  explain  the  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  Christ- 
ian Socialists.  We  have  no  more  right — ^they  say — to  charge  the  Socialist  party  with 
agnosticism  than  we  have  to  accuse  the  Republican  party  of  being  a  Unitarian  body 
simply  because  President  Taft  is  a  member  of  that  denomination.  This  may  sound 
reasonable  enough,  but  it  is  really  downright  nonsense.  There  are  reasons  why  a 
Socialist,  to  be  consistent,  must  discard  all  belief  in  God,  free  will,  and  a  future 
life.  These  reasons  are  not  based  upon  the  personal  opinions  of  individual  Social- 
ists but  upon  the  logical  effects  of  the  Socialist  philosophy.  This  is  the  kind  of  in- 
formation that  every  non-Socialist  should  have  at  his  tongue's  end.  Until  he  has 
mastered  this  knowledge  he  cannot  comprehend  the  reasons  why  there  can  be  no 
reconciliation  between 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM 

In  recent  numbers  of  THE  COMMON  CAUSE  considerable  space  has  been  given 
to  a  study  of  the  economic  phases  of  Socialism.  We  shall  continue  these  articles  un- 
til the  fallacy  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  Socialism  has  been  so  thoroughly  exposed 
that  the  man-on-the-soap-box  will  have  to  get  himself  a  brand  new  set  of  statistics 
if  he  hopes  to  keep  on  fooling  the  people.  No  writers  are  better  fitted  to  under- 
take this  task  than  Stuart  P.  West  and  F.  G.  R.  Gordon,  both  of  whom  will  have 
illuminating   articles   exposing 

SOCIALISM'S  ECONOMIC  MISREPRESENTATIONS 

in  the  July  number  of  TTIE  COMMON  CAUSE. 

P'or  several  months  one  of  the  popular  magazines  has  been  promoting  the  So- 
cialist propaganda  by  publishing  a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Allen  L.  Benson. 
In  his  last  two  articles,  Mr.  Benson  answers  a  series  of  suppositious  questions  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  his  readers  the  impression  that  all  the  righteousness,  justice 
and  common  sense  in  this  world  is  within  the  keeping  of  the  Socialist  party.  In 
carrying  out  this  purpose,  however,  Mr.  Benson  has  proved  himself  a  pastmaster  of 
the  art  of   distortion   and   evasion,   as   all  will  admit  after  reading  the  article. 

ALLEN  BENSON'S  SOCIALISM 

in  THE  COMMON  CAUSE  for  July.  It  is  an  amazing  expose  of  Socialist  tactics 
—a  veritable  mine  of  information  for  those  who  arc  called  upon  to  meet  Socialism 
in  a  controversial  way. 

In  a  word : 

You   can't  afford   to  miss  the  July  Number  of 

THE    COMMON    CAUSE 

For  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  good  thirgs  it  will  bring  to  you. 
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Baiting  the  Hook  for  Votes 

The  Story  of  the  Indianapolis  Convention 

By  H.  S.  Randolph 


THE  57  different  breeds  of  Revolu- 
tionists who  compose  the  Socialist 
party  assembled  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on 
May  12,  and  spent  a  week  in  determin- 
ing what  particular  brand- of  Socialism 
should  be  set  before  the  public  as  the 
simon-pure  article.  Realizing  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  "the  big  scrap," 
the  more  diplomatic  leaders  of  the  party 
decided  to  assert  themselves  to  the  end 
that  the  real  purposes  of  the  movement 
might  be  thoroughly  concealed,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  were  more 
successful  in  accomplishing  this  result 
than  many  thought  they  could  be.  With 
a  finesse  that  argued  a  long  and  an  in>- 
timate  acquaintance  with  fractious  fana- 
tics, the  men  who  assumed  control  of  the 
convention — ^not  by  right  of  authority 
but  by  sheer  force  of  personality — care- 
fully guided  the  Socialist  bark  past  many 
a  threatening  reef,  and  it  certainly  was 
not  their  fault  that  so  many  things  were 
done  in  Tomlinson  Hall  that  belied  the 
role  that  Socialism  designs  to  play  in 
the  coming  election — that  of  the  "hanii- 
Ie!?s"  party  of  political  and  economic 
reform.*?. 


It  was  no  easy  feat  that  was  accom- 
plished, for  the  Indianapolis  convention 
was  by  no  means  the  "love  feast'*  that  it 
was  pictured  by  the  Socialist  press.  In- 
deed, as  was  predicted  so  freely  before 
the  opening  of  the  first  session,  a  clash 
between  the  extreme  radicals  andMhe 
excessive  conservatives  was  inevitable, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise 
that  the  leaders  were  able  to  keep  so 
many  of  their  domestic  squabbles  bot- 
tled up  in  committee  rooms,  thus  pre- 
venting the  outbreak  of  the  riot  for 
which  the  "undesirable-citizen"  contin- 
gent hungered  and  thirsted. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  1912 
convention  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able assemblages  that  the  Socialist  party 
has  held — not  because  of  what  was  done, 
perhaps,  so  much  as  for  what  was  left 
undone — and  if  the  rank  and  file  do 
what  the  radicals  expect  of  them  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
promised  referendum  to  repeal  the  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution  forbidding  vio- 
lence, the  work  of  the  convention  will 
not  have  been  \tv  >j^m. 


BAITING  THE  HOOK  FOR  VOTES. 


Of  course,  as  usual,  the  party  posed 
as  representing  the  working-class  move- 
ment, and,  as  usual,  there  was  mighty 
little  ground  upon  which  to  base  such 
an  assumption,  for  if  there  was  one 
thing  for  which  the  Indianapolis  con- 
vention was  most  conspicuous  it  was 
for  the  absence  of  working  men  in  its 
list  of  delegates.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  conditions  inside  the  party 
may  have  deemed  this  somewhat  sur- 
prising, yet  those  who  know  Socialism 
most  intimately  realize  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  occurring  in  every  section 
of  the  country  where  Socialism  has  be- 
come at  all  proficient  in  the  art  of  vote- 
catching.  Invariably,  the  "proletariat" 
does  the  voting,  while  the  "intellectuals" 
get  all  the  honors,  all  the  officers,  and, 
incidentally,  all  the  salaries. 

Fooling  the  Rank  and  File, 

If  evidence  were  needed  to  show  how 
easily  the  "intellectuals"  are  fooling  the 
rank  and  file,  all  the  testimony  required 
might  have  been  obtained  at  Indianapo- 
lis, where  lecturers,  editors,  lawyers, 
professional  ao^itators,  physicians,  and 
writers  were  the  "classes''  that  supplied 
more  than  one-third  of  the  delegates. 
As  one  newspaper  writer  pointed  out — 
and  his  facts  were  obtained  from  the 
authoritative  list  of  delegates  as  printed 
in  a  Socialist  organ — lecturers  headed 
the  list,  having  a  larger  number  of  dele- 
gates than  any  other  class.  The  next 
largest  class  was  composed  of  editors. 
There  were  as  many  lawyers  as  there 
were  laborers ;  there  were  more  teachers 
and  agitators  than  there  were  carpenters, 
printers,  or  miners;  more  merchants, 
more  physicians,  more  writers  than  there 
were  painters,  or  cigarmakers,  or  elec- 
tricians, or  tailors,  or    blacksmiths,    or 


molders,  or  engineers,  or  shoemakers; 
as  many  students  and  dentists,  as  there 
were  barbers,  or  sailors,  or  stonemasons. 
What  was  even  more  noticeable,  how- 
ever, was  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
lecturers,  the  editors,  the  lawyers  and 
the  agitators  thrust  themselves  to  the 
front,  while  the  "proletariat"  sat  sub- 
missively in  the  corners  and  voted  **aye'' 
and  "no,"  like  the  well-trained  "class 
conscious"  workers  that  they  are. 


The  Labor  Question, 

Before  the  opening  of  the  convention 
it  was  freely  predicted  that  the  labor 
question  would  be  the  rock  upon  which 
the  rival  factions  would  be  most  likely 
to  split,  for  had  not  the  mighty  Berger 
announced  that  the  Socialist  party  could 
not  afford  to  be  embroiled  with  such  a 
riotous  organization  as  the  I.  W.  W.? 
and  had  not  Haywood  asserted,  quite 
as  strenuously,  that  this  same  I.  W.  W. 
was  so  integral  a  part  of  the  Socialist 
movement  that  to  repudiate  it  would  be 
like  amputating  a  limb? 

But  no  limbs  were  amputated.  The 
I.  W.  W.  was  not  repudiated.  Instead, 
all  kinds  of  sympathy — material  and 
otherwise — ^were  expressed  for  the  riot- 
ous I.  W.  W.  "free-speech"  agitators  in 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  as  well  as  for  the  jailed 
I.  W.  W.  leaders  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and,  so  far  from  purging  the  party  of 
this  radical  element  that  is  so  constant- 
ly bringing  the  movement  into  disrepute, 
it  was  not  even  found  necessary  to  pre- 
sent a  minority  report  that  the  question 
might  be  threshed  out  publicly  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall.  What  "threshing  out'* 
there  was  to  be  done  was  confined  to  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  committee  room, 
with  a  result  that,  about  an  hour  before 
the  report  was  submitted,  the  long-delay- 
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nise  between  the  contending 
effected,  and  "Tom"  Hickey 
arriman  were  shaking  hands 
it  time  in  twenty  years. 

:ally  the  report  may  be  re- 
neutral.  Apparently,  things 
left  as  they  are — with  the  I. 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
.. — but  as  this  is  far  from  the 
on  that  the  radical  delegates 
t,  it  may  be  predicted  with 
.  the  labor  question  is  as  far 
;ment  today  as  it  was  on  the 
1  Haywood  delivered  his  no- 
rect  action"  speech  at  Cooper 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that 
accepted  the  report  as  a  vindi- 
the  principle  of  industrial 
:hat  was  almost  as  good  as  a 
ifidence  in  the  I.  VV.  W.  His 
m  for  this  opinion  was  gath- 
several  parts  of  the  report. 
imple,  in  section  2,  where  it  is 
that  the  "task  of  organizing 
anizcd,  especially  the  immi- 
I  the  unskilled  laborers,"  shall 
;d  as  of  "vital  importance." 

aywood  IVcH  PUased. 

>  small  wonder  that  Haywood 
le  had  secured  enough  for  all 
iceds— enough  to  carry  him 
he  next  four  years,  by  which 
workers  may  have  developed 
y   along   militant   class-consci- 

0  win  the  day  for  the  I.  W.  W. 
ot  speak  truthfully    from   his 

point  of  view  when  he  said: 
i  the  greatest  step  that  has  yet 

1  by  the  Socialist  party.  With 
ion  of  this  declaration,  I   feel 

go  to  the  eight  milliorf  work- 
nation  and  carry  to  them  the 
)f  Socialism." 


Many  of  the  conservatives  were  dis- 
mayed at  the  turn  of  affairs — disgusted 
with  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  keep 
on  apologizing  for  I.  W.  W.  offences 
against  decency,  when  the  entire  anar- 
chistic crowd  might  so  easily  have  been 
expunged — but  the  knowledge  that  any 
serious  attack  upon  the  Haywoodites 
would  surely  split  the  Socialist  bark  from 
stem  to  stern  tended  to  make  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  party  very  careful.  The 
single  crumb  of  comfort  for  the  Con- 
servatives was  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  convention's  attitude  toward  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  left  them 
free — indeed,  tacitly  urged  them — to 
force  their  way  into  trade  union  circles 
and  so  continue  their  attacks  upon  this 
organization  from  the  inside. 

Shall  Socialists  Be  Violent? 

The  hottest  discussion  that  occurred 
during  the  convention  was  brought  about 
by  the  debate  on  the  subject  of  violence. 
The  question  was  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  in  which  the  following 
clause  appeared; 

"Any  member  of  the  party  who  op- 
poses political  action  or  advocates  crime 
against  the  person  or  other  methods  of 
violence,  as  a  weapon  of  the  working 
class,  to  aid  in  its  emancipation,  shall  be 
expelled  from  membership  in  the  party 
Political  action  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  participation  in  elections  for  pub- 
lic office  and  practical  legislative  and 
a'!ministrative  work  along  the  lines  of 
the  Socialist  party  platform." 

Those  who  advocated  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  introduction  of  such  a  clause  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  party  had  been 
everywhere  charged  with  drifting  to- 
ward anarchy  in  its  advocacy  of  indus- 
trial unionism,  and  as  the  debate  gave 
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the  conservatives  an  opportunity  to  air 
their  opinions — opinions  that  will  read 
well  when  published  in  the  stenographic 
report  of  the  convention— the  time  de- 
voted to  this  subject  was  not  wasted. 
Indeed,  so  much  good  propaganda  ma" 
terial  found  its  way  into  the  proceed- 
ings through  this  channel  that  he  will 
be  a  pretty  poor  soap-boxer  who  cannot 
defend  Socialism  as  a  "harmless"  politi- 
cal movement  by  generous  quotations 
from  the  speeches  delivered  at  Indianap- 
olis, where  even  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders 
themselves  asserted  that  the  clause  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  them,  as  they 
never  favored — in  fact,  always  deplored 
— violence  of  any  kind. 

Inspired  by  Debs  and  Haywood. 

This  will  probably  be  news  to  those 
who  have  formed  their  ideas  of  Social- 
ism and  its  teachings  from  the  books 
and  periodicals  that  are  generally  circu- 
lated as  authoritative  party  utterances. 
The  theory  that  the  social  revolution 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  peaceful 
methods  of  the  ballot  box  does  not  seem 
to  adjust  itself  smoothly  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  fathers  of  the  move- 
ment— the  men  who  formulated  and 
developed  the  doctrines  of  the  Marxist 
philosophy.  Nor  is  it  any  easier  to  har- 
monize the  convention's  statement  that 
"the  party  has  neither  the  right  nor  the 
desire  to  interfere  in  any  controversies 
which  mav  exist  within  the  labor  union 
movement  over  questions  of  form  of  or- 
ganizations," with  the  familiar  attacks 
which,  under  the  inspiration  of  Debs  and 
Haywood  themselves,  have  been  made 
upon  trade  unionism  from  the  Socialist 
platform  and  in  the  Socialist  press. 

And,  if  few  persons  ever  suspected 
that  the  Socialist  party  felt  that  it  had 


"no  right  to  interfere"  in  question 
labor  organization,  it  is  quite  as  ( 
cult  to  understand  how  it  can  han 
ize  the  utterances  of  Haywood — n( 
mention  those  of  its  own  candidat< 
president,  Eugene  V.  Debs — with  1 
of  Berger  and  Hillquit  and  Gay 
Haywood,  in  a  tremendously-appla 
f.peech  at  Cooper  Union,  brands  th< 
cialist  party  as  a  conspiracy  agains 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
stamps  every  member  of  the  pari 
an  "undesirable  citizen,"  whereas 
conservatives  at  the  convention  di 
themselves  of  such  laudations  of 
and  order  as  the  following*: 

"Crime  against  property  is  a  thing 
this  party  can't  stand  for.  We  dis 
ly  repudiate  crime  of  any  kind,"  by 
lord. 

"There  is  no  bridge  between  S 
ism  and  Anarchism.  We  must  U 
stand  either  one  way  or  the  other 
Berger. 

"Capitalism  cannot  keep  us  fron 
ing  forward.  It  is  only  our  injudi 
friends  within  who  can  throttle 
movement,"  by  Hillquit. 

''Big  Bill"  Still  Unmolested. 

In  all  the  speeches  that  were  deli^ 
however,  there  was  no  demand 
upon  Haywood  and  his  associates  t 
plain  their  position  upon  these  ques 
No  action  was  taken  to  compel  th< 
renounce  the  doctrines  they  have  t 
so  openly,  and  while  every  man  anc 
man  in  the  hall  was  thoroughly  fai 
with  the  constitution  and  practices  ( 
Chicago  I.  W.  W.,  the  organizatio 
which  "Big  Bill"  stands  sponsor, 
ing  was  said  that  would  indicate 
the  party  has  the  slightest  intenti< 
carrying  out  its  house-cleaning  th 
or  that  it  proposes  to  insist  that 
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)f  the  Socialist  party  shall  either 
1  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  withdraw  from 
iks.  The  delegates  to  the  Indian- 
convention  had  a  chance  to  do  all 
thing^s,  and  the  fact  that  they  took 
'antage  of  the  opportunity  indicates 
ve  have  here  another  example  of 
>portunisni  for  which  the  Socialist 
has  been  so  celebrated.  Moreover, 
ct  that  the  convention  had  not  ad- 
;d  before  the  radicals  began  to 
ite  the  petition  for  a  referendum 
)eal  this  section,  is  pretty  conclu- 
evidence  that  the  law-and-order 
tion  was  so  largely  a  matter  of 
;  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard 
except  for  election  or  controver- 
urposes. 

Bait  for  the  Farmers, 

)ther   purely  tactical  measure  was 
ogram  which  was  adopted  for  the 
ition  of  the  agricultural  class.  For 
Socialism    has    realized    the    im- 
ility    of    making  the  progress    re- 
I  without  tfie  help  of  the  farmers, 
his   is    a   vote  that  the    party    has 
been   able  to  secure.     Of  course, 
ouble   has  been  that  Socialism  has 
ttle  to  offer  the  agriculturalist,  es- 
\y  in    view  of   the    fact    that    the 
ian    theories  of    exploitation    and 
itration    have  not  worked    out    at 
tisfactorily  in  his  case.     For  four 
therefore,  several  of  the  brightest 
n  the  party  have  been    making   a 
of    the    farm  problem    and    they 
It  last  succeeded  in  formulating  a 
im    which   they  hope  will  help  to 
the  American  farmer  a  class  con- 
individual. 

as  "was  formerly  the  case,  the  So- 
3  had  practically  their  own  way, 
might    be    more   danger  that  the 


farmer  would  be  fooled  by  this  sophis- 
try, but  with  so  many  agencies  at  work 
puncturing  Socialist  theories  and  expos- 
ing their  "faked*'  statistics,  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  phase  of  the  propa- 
ganda will  make  much  headway,  des- 
pite the  fact  that,  as  Engdahl  reported, 
*'a  large  amount  of  the  great  mass  of 
literature  that  is  being  planned  for  the 
presidential  campaign  will  be  issued  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reaching  the  farmer." 

Religion  Entirely  Overlooked, 

Religion,  which  has  been  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  discussion  of  Socialism  for 
many  years,  was  overlooked  by  this 
year's  platform  makers.  Apparently, 
there  was  no  intention  of  pennitting  the 
delegate  to  get  up  in  meeting  and  tell  the 
truth  about  their  religious  opinions,  as 
they  did  at  the  1908  convention,  so  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  if  the  ratio  of 
atheists  in  the  Socialist  ranks  has  in- 
creased since  the  time  when  Hillquit  re- 
ported that  they  represented  99  per  cent. 
.  of  the  party  membership. 

Presumably  this  "crawl  to  cover" 
means  that  the  leaders  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  danger  they  run  in  trying  to 
fool  the  public  on  the  religious  issue. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  were  so 
ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  Socialism 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  between 
the  party's  political  platform  and  the 
philosophical  principles  underlying  the 
whole  structure  of  the  movement.  That 
day  has  passed,  however,  and  the  mere 
platform  assertion  that  "  religion  is  a 
private  matter"  will  no  longer  stand  un- 
challenged, especially  in  the  face  of  so 
overwhelming  a  mass  of  contradictory 
testimony. 

If  the  party  did  not  dare  to  tell  the 
whole   truth   about  its  attitude  toward 
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religion,  however,  no  such  hesitancy  was 
shown  in  laying  out  a  campaign  of  **ed- 
ucation"  aimed  directly  at  such  Ameri- 
can institutions  as  the  courts,  schools, 
army,  navy,  police  departments,  etc. 

When  the  first  number  of  The  Com- 
mon Cause  appeared,  several  of  its  So- 
cialist critics  took  exception  to  the  state- 
ment that  that  party  was  seeking  to  un- 
dermine the  protective  institutions  of 
the  nation,  and  the  charge  of  spreading 
the  doctrines  of  sedition  was  indignantly 
repudiated.  Today  we  have  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Socialists 
in  this  magazine,  for  the  convention 
voted  to  conduct  an  extensive  propagan- 
da in  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as 
amonjT^  the  police  and  State  constabulary. 

To  Disrupt  Protective  Forces. 

This  means  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  disrupt  these  forces  to  such  a 
degree  that,  when  an  emergency  arises, 
those  who  compose  them  can  be  trusted 
to  *'do  their  best"  for  the  Socialist  rev- 
olutionists, and  "not   their  worst."     To 
accomplish    this    purpose,    hundreds    of 
tons  of  anti-patriotic  and  seditious  liter- 
ature will  Ixi  distributed  among  the  men ; 
wherever  possible  enlistment — either   in 
the  militia  or  in  the  army  or  navy — will 
be  prevented,  and  desertion  will  be  laud- 
ed as  an  act  of  heroism,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.     And,  in  spite  of  all  this,  So- 
cialists ask  us  to  believe  that  thev   are 
promotino^    a    "harmless"    political    and 
economic    movement.     Is    it    not    about 
time  that  the  despised  courts  should  be 
asked  to  define  the  term  "harmless,"  or, 
at  least,  tell   us  at  what  point   freedom 
of  speech  and  press  becomes  wanton  li- 
cense?    Truly   it   looks  as   if   Haywood 
was  rii^lit  when  he  asserted  that  no  con- 


sistent Socialist  can  be    a     law-abiding 
citizen ! 

The  Socialist  attack  upon  the  schools 
of  this  country  is  also  to  be  pushed  to 
the  last  limit,  if  the  delegates  to  the  In- 
dianapolis convention  have  their  way, 
for  a  national  teachers'  bureau  is  to  be 
established  through  which  Socialist 
teachers  may  keep  themselves  informed 
of  opportunities  to  spread  the  doctrines 
of  Socialism  through  the  school  system. 

The  success  of  this  plan  will  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  attitude  assumed 
toward  this  movement  by  the  parents  of 
the  United  States  and  their  represen- 
tatives, the  educational  officials.  If  the 
American  fathers  and  mothers  are  will- 
ing that  their  children  shall  be  taught 
the  doctrines  of  Socialism  in  the  public 
schools,  we  may  look  for  a  future  gen- 
eration of  "undesirable  citizens"  of  the 
Debs-Hay  wood  type,  but  if  the  men  and 
women  of  the  nation  object — ^as  they  un- 
doubtedly will — a  check  can  be  put  upon 
this  insiduous  method-  of  propaganda 
before  it  is  well  under  way. 

The  Language  Sections. 

The  so-called  ''language  sections"  re- 
ceived more  than  a  few   favors    at  the 
hands  of  the  delegates.      Several  years 
ago  the  party  began  publishing  its  liter- 
ature in  one  or  two  foreign  languages, 
and  this   form  of  propaganda  has  been 
so  successful  that  the   number  of  lan- 
gua^^e  sections  now  having  a  permanent 
secretary  are  to  be  doubied  as  soon  as 
possible.     In  fact,  so  effective  has  been 
'  this  polyglotic  campaign  that  no  demand 
of  the  lanq^uage  sections  was  refused  by, 
the  convention. 

It  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  thej 
American  people  that  the  public  schoobi 
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were  the  means  of  assimilation  that 
turned  the  children  of  foreign  residents 
into  good,  patriotic  citizens.  Now  the 
SociaHst  party  proposes  to  get  its  grasp 
upon  the  first  generation,  and,  by  satur- 
ating the  minds  of  the  immigrants  with 
its  poisonous  anti-patriotic  literature, 
turn  them  into  militant,  "class-conscious" 
rebels  against  all  authority. 

They  must  be  blind  who  can  view  the 
outlook  with  any  feelings  save  those  of 
alarm,  especially  in  vie\v  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
the  new-comers  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  im- 
migrants came  from  Ireland,  Germany, 
England  and  France — countries  in  which 
civilization  had  progressed  as  far  as  in 
our  own  land.  Within  the  last  decade 
the  immigration  from  these  countries 
has  decreased,  and,  instead,  our  prospec- 
tive citizens  have  come  from  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  parts  of  Europe — coun- 
tries   in   which  oppression  has  prevailed 


for  so  long  a  time  that  violence  and  rev- 
olution can  now  be  contemplated  with- 
out a  feeling  of  horror.  Men  of  this 
mind  are  fertile  soil  for  Socialism  to 
cultivate.  Once  let  such  people  become 
convinced  that  conditions  here  are  little 
better  than  they  were  **at  home,"  that 
wage-slavery  is  just  as  bad  as  the  tyranny 
from  which  they  have  escaped,  and  we 
shall  have  a  company  of  made-to-order 
revolutionists  who  will  not  be  controlled 
easily. 

Recent  developments  speak  volumns 
in  this  respect.  For  some  years  the  I. 
W.  W.  has  made  a  specialty  of  organiz- 
ing this  heterogenous  mass  under  its 
banner  of  revolt,  and  it  is  due  to  this 
fact  that  syndicalism  has  made  such 
headway  in  its  country — it  is  this  fact 
that  explains  the  free-speech  riots — the 
insults  heaped  upon  the  flag — the  reign 
of  anarchy  now  making  itself  felt  all 
over  the  land — and  yet  it  is  this  element 
that  the  Socialist  party  now  proposes  to 
organize  still  further. 


The  Angry  Socialist. 

Oh  he  preached  it  from  the  housetops  and  he  whispered  it  by  stealth ; 

He  wrote  whole  miles  of  stuff  against  the  awful  curse  of  wealth ; 

He  shouted  for  the  poor  man  and  he  Called  the  rich  man  down ; 

He  roasted  every  king  and  queen  who  dared  to  wear  a  crown; 

He  clamored  for  rebellion,  and  he  snid  he'd  lead  a  band 

To  exterminate  the  millionaires  an  I  sweep  them  from  the  land; 

He  yelled  against  monopolists,  their  power  he'd  defy, 

And  swore  he*d  be  an  anarchist  an!  blow  them  to  the  sky; 

He  stormed,  he  fumed  and  ranted  till  he  made  the  rich  man  wince — 

But  an  uncle  left  him  monev  and  he  hasn't  shouted  since. 


"Our    Gene 


f  f 


By  Marcus  O'Brien.  Ph.  D. 


SOCIALISTS  make  no  "secret"  of 
their  intention  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government,  and  "Our 
'Gene"  carries  off  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  arch-conspirator.  How,  then, 
shall  £ugene  Victor  Debs  be  a  friend  of 
the  working  class,  or  of  any  other  class, 
if  treason  be  not  a  good,  necessary  or 
otherwise,  for  the  wage-earners  of  this 
nation  ? 

Of  course  treasonable  sentiments  in 
one  man  is  of  very  small  consequence, 
but  when  a  self -proclaimed  traitor  can 
muster  an  organized  following  one  hun- 
dred thousand  strong;  can  swing  one 
million  votes  in  favor  of  a  revolutionarv 
program,  and  can  get  himself  selected  as 
standard-bearer  four  times  in  succession, 
serious  notice  should  be  taken  of  such 
an  individual. 

Debs  and  the  Worker, 

Debs'  career  is  not  of  a  day.  Yet, 
while  Debs  has  done  nothing — ^positively 
nothing — ^to  make  more  tolerable  the 
limitations  of  the  working  class,  his  in- 
fluence is  of  vast  importance  and  of 
great  magnitude.  Not  only  over  the 
minds  of  the  toiling  masses  does  the 
four-times  standard-bearer  of  the  red 
flag  hold  the  spell  of  the  magician,  but 
even  the  cultivated  radicals  of  the  coun- 
try conceive  him  as  something  of  a  demi- 
god. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Debs 

takes  himself  seriously — fatefully,  as  a 

child  of  destiny  thinks  himself  second  to 

noT^c  of  the  great  men  who  have  played 


most  important  parts  in  the  drama  of 
the  world's  history.  To  the  eye  of  con- 
sistency this  were  an  amazing  conclusion; 
for  Debs  at  once  stimulates  hatred  and 
preaches  brotherly-love;  plots  treason 
and  advocates  peace;  pleads  for  science 
and  spreads  ignorance;  praises  virtue 
and  champions  vice.  But,  to  logic  and 
experience,  here  is  no  riddle,  for  there 
never  was  a  time  known  to  history  when 
men  of  natural  talents  were  not  flattered 
into  serving  the  Prince  of  Revolt  for  the 
applause  of  the  world  which  is  not  the 
devil's  to  give. 

Debs  asstmies  himself  to  be  the  leader 
of  The  Third  American  Revolution.  To 
the  "wage  slaves  of  the  world  who  smart 
under  the  crack  of  the  Hunger  Whip" 
is  dedicated  his  book :  "Debs :  His  Life, 
Writings  and  Speeches." 

Debs'  Inspiration, 

The  circumstance  that  Debs  drew  "in- 
spiration" from  Robert  G.  IngersoU 
should  remind  us  that  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence has  an  attraction  for  uncritical 
minds  that  quite  benumbs  the  sense  of 
reason. 

"To  the  end  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  life  he 
(Debs)  kept  up  an  intimate  correspond- 
ence with  him  upon  all  vital  questions 
and  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
good  advice  and  able  suggestions,"  (p. 
59).  As  a  teacher  of  impassioned 
rhetoric,  Debs  acknowledges  Ingersoll 
a  master  of  the  art.  Being  against  God, 
his  rebellion  was  "the  work  of  the  phil- 
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osopher'*  so  admired  by  Marx;  while 
the  disciple's  rebellion,  being  more 
'^highly  evolved,"  is  against  the  State  as 
well. 

Debs  is  not  a  **direct  actionist."  No! 
Guerilla  warfare  does  not  make  for  the 
revolution  but  rather  for  reaction.  It 
is  not  the  principle  of  violence  that  Debs 
repudiates,  but  merely  the  tactics.  Hence 
violence  must  be  preached,  but  it  must 
not  be  practiced  by  the  individual  on  the 
old  plan  of  personal  initiative.  It  must 
be  working-class  violence  to  succeed. 
Successful  violence  would  make  "direct 
action"  and  sabotage  right;  while  the 
non-success  of  personal  violence  makes 
them  wrong.  The  reason  for  this  reverse 
action  of  the  moral  code  Debs  states 
clearly.  It  is  because  the  individual  can 
be  punished  by  capitalist  society — other- 
wise the  State.  While,  in  the  case  of 
working-class  violence  being  successful, 
nobody  could  be  punished — certainly  not 
the  victorious  proletariat — for  nobody 
would  then  be  above  the  "classless  so- 


ciety. 


M 


Would  Overthrozv  Law. 

Even  Jehovah  is  no  longer  deal- 
ing with  the  United  States  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  if  we  shall  take  the  word 
of  the  best  beloved  man  in  the  Socialist 
movement  for  it.  Recently,  in  The  In- 
ternational Socialist  Rcviciv,  Debs  de- 
clared: *'If  I  had  the  force  to  over- 
throw these  despotic  laws  I  would  use 
it  without  an  instant's  hesitation  or  de- 
lay, but  I  haven't  got  it,  and  so  I  am  a 
law-abiding  citizen  under  protest — not 
from  scruple — and  bide  my  time."  Of 
course.  Debs'  "time"  shall  come  not  un- 
til the  American  workers  arc  no  lon.cfcr 
Kaw-abiding  citizens  as  they  are  today — 
vJiich  God  forbid! 


Furthermore,  the  "blackhand"  meth- 
ods should  not  be  employed  because  they 
are  against  "class  psychology"  (Time 
was  when  Debs  sneered  at  the  "skyen- 
tific  Socialist").  Guerilla  methods  "can- 
not be  successfully  inculcated  as  mass 
doctrine."  Therefore,  the  bomb-planter 
and  the  midnight-assassin  could  not  "get 
away"  with  any  good  results  for  the 
cause.  Their  "reward  would  surely  be 
pulled  off  by  leaving  their  necks  in  the 
nooses."  Besides,  and  it  is  evidently  a 
consoling  reflection,  "if  sabotage  or  any 
other  artifice  of  direct  action  could  be 
successfully  employed,  it  would  be  whol- 
ly unnecessary,  as  better  results  could 
be  accomplished  without  it.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  working  class  has  power 
based  upon  class-consciousness,  force  is 
unnecessary;  to  the  extent  that  power  is 
lacking,  force  can  only  result  in  harm." 
That  is  the  harm  of  using  violence  with 
non-success. 

An  Inciter  to  Violence, 

So  it  is  that  "Our  Gene"  is  in  reality 
a  deadlier  foe  than  a  mere  riot  inciter. 
He  stirs  the  thought  of  the  dissatisfied 
to  deeds  of  violence — and  bides  his  time 
— and  leads  on  the  "masses"  to  take  the 
life  of  the  State.  For  the  use  of  "class- 
conscious  power"  means  nothing  less 
than  doing  violence  to  the  nation  itself. 

However  hot  his  blood  when  "Arouse, 
Ye  Slaves,"  was  written.  Debs  sent  it 
out  in  cold  type  two  years  later  in  "His 
Life,  Writings  and  Speeches"  (P.  309) 
to  do  its  furious  work  in  a  bloody  fu- 
ture: 

"Get  ready,  comrades,  for  action.  No 
other  course  is  left  to  the  zvorking  class. 
Their  courts  are  closed  to  us  except  to 
pronounce   our   doom.     To    enter    their 


courts  is  simply  to  be  mulcted  of  our 
meagre  means  and  bound  hand  and  foot ; 
to  have  our  eyes  plucked  by  the  vultures 
that   fatten  upon  our  misery." 

And,   again: 

"There  have  been  twenty  years  of 
revolutionary  education,  agitation  and 
organization  since  the  Haymarket  trag- 
edy, and  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
peat it,  there  will  be  a  revolution  and  ! 
Tvill  do  all  in  my  power  to  precipitate 
it." 


the  assassination  of    ex-Gov.    Steunen- 
berg  were  innocent  before  their  trial. 

The  "Comrades"  are  instructed  by 
their  standard  bearer — "Our  Gene" — 
how  to  organize  for  revolt : 

"A  special  revolutionary  convention 
of  the  proletariate  at  Chicago,  or  some 
other  central  point,  would  be  in  order, 
and,  if  extreme  measures  are  required, 
a  general  strike  could  be  ordered  and 
industry  paralyzed  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  general  uprising." 


The  American  public  might  well  in- 
quire the  meaning  of  the  veiled  words 
"to  repeat  it."  To  repeat  what?  The 
conviction  of  guilty  men?  To  punish  by 
the  law  of  the  land  proved  criminals  for 
the  "direct  action"  of  murder?  Wliat 
else  could  be  meant,  save  the  assump- 
tion of  Debs  of  omniscience,  of  the  fore- 
knowledge that   the  men   charged   with 


Debs  is  not  alone  a  revolutionist  with 
regard  to  the  State,  but  he  would  strip 
the  workers,  whom  he  loves — fanatically 
— of  their  best  support.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  St.  Ixiuis  (as  reported  in  the 
Weekly  People,  August  i8,  1906),  Debs 
expressed  in  one  phrase  his  estimate  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor:  "If 
you  want   a  place  in  history  in  letters 
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that  will  not  blot  out,  get  off  the  old 
rotten  hulk,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  help  to 
man  the  modern  battleship,  the  I.  W.  W." 

As  everybody  knows  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  have  no  country 
to  lose;  and  the  other  fellow's  private 
property  to  win;  while  the  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  arc 
law-abiding  and  justice-loving  citizens 
as  their  motto — a  fair  day's  pay  for  a 
fair  day's  work — indicates. 

Debs  and  the  Carpenters, 

Evidently  Debs  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Emersonian  dictum  that  con- 
sistency is  i  for  "small  statesmen."  The 
Carpenters'  Union  of  Debs'  own  city, 
gave  an  opportunity  for  this  would-be 
builder  of  ;a  "free  society"  to  reconcile 
his  speech  jwith  the  fact  of  an  utter  dis- 
regard  of  the  practice  of  Trade  Union 
principles. ;  "We  as  Union  Carpenters 
find,"  wrote  the  recording  secretary, 
William  Stokes,  "that  you  are  employ- 
ing Non-Union  Carpenters."  In  reply 
Debs  has  many  eloquent  words  (ten 
pages  of  type-written  matter)  in  pro- 
testation of  his  love,  his  sacrifices  and 
his  willingness  to  yield  up  his  life  for 
the  cause  of  Unionism,  together  with  an 
heroic  indictment  of  "hypocritical  mil- 
lionaires and  capitalists" — "with  Bel- 
mont, the  union-wrecking  plutocrat  at 
its  head,"  and  a  condemnation  of  the 
"treason  to  the  working;  class"  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  leaders.     While  they  are  not 


named,  Gompers  and  Mitchell  are  plain- 
ly indicated  as  making  cause  with  the 
"other  arch-enemies  of  labor"  at  the  "ex- 
pense of  the  common  herd."  Yet,  while 
Debs  sets  it  down  that:  "I  am  a  union 
man  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the 
soles  of  my  feet,"  there  is  no  answer  to 
the  simple  requirement  that  union  labor 
shall  be  employed  in  making  repairs  upon 
his  residence  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Deb's  Love  for  Workers. 

The  impetus  with  which  Debs*  protes- 
tations of  love  for  the  working  class 
drives  forward  the  Socialist  movement 
is  not  easily  over-estimated — it  is  tre- 
mendous. "Our  Gene"  is  not  merely  a 
leader  amongst  others,  he  is  "Our  Voice 
that  has  toured  the  continent  and  spoken 
to  millions."  Besides,  "Our  Voice,"  be- 
speaking through  word  of  mouth  "that 
great  heart,  that  great  soul,  which  bleeds 
for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  lands," 
Debs  speaks  to  "the  million  readers"  of 
The  Appeal  to  Reason  every  week. 

Frequently  Debs  writes  a  broad-side 
editorial.  The  "Declaration  of  Revolt," 
on  January  7,  191 1,  in  red  letters,  gave 
a  shibboleth  to  the  American  radicals 
thM  still  resounds  through  the  land  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

The  raging  of  Debs'  fire  is  superbly 
spectacular.  But  every  man  that  catches 
it  up  carries  it  forward  to  destroy  right, 
reason,  home  and  country. 


\ 


E 


conomics 


of  Sociali 


ociaiism 


By  Stuart  P.  West. 

I. — Wages.    Hours  of  Labor  and 
Unemployment. 


examining  the  economic  side  of  the 
icialistic  theories,  we  confront  at 
outset  the  fact  that  Socialists  are 
ily  at  variance  among  themselves  as 
he  practical  deductions  from  Marx- 
doctrine.  On  such  matters  as  the 
perization  of  the  proletariat,  wealth 
:entration  and  the  "iron  law  of 
:es,"  there  is  such  a  great  diversity  of 
lion  that  scarcely  any  two  authorities 
:e  or  talk  alike. 

he  party  platforms  in  this  country  as 
lie  confine  themselves  to  broad  gen- 
ities.  They  adopt  the  theory  that 
T  is  the  sole  source  of  value  and 
•acterize  the  "surplus-value"  which 
>  to  the  employer  of  labor  as  robbery 
5  and  simple.  But  they  do  not  have 
h  to  say  about  progressive  pauper- 
ion,  about  the  tendency  of  wealth  to 
:entrate  into  fewer  hands,  or  about 
increasing^  industrial  reserve  army. 
se  are  subjects  which  are  left  to  the 
vidual  Socialist  to  work  out  for  him- 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  or- 
lox  set  of  principles.  We  find  Spar- 
denying  flatly  that  there  is  an  iron 
of  wages;  we  find  Debs  accepting 
hen  he  says  in  his  book  on  "Union- 
and  Socialism"  that  "all  the  wealth 
vast  army  of  labor  produces  above 
ubsistence  is  taken  by  the  machine- 
fng  capitalists." 

le   reason  for  these  discrepancies  is 
enough.     Those  among  the  Social- 


ist writers  who  set  up  to  be  sound  e 
omists  cannot  ignore  the  statistics 
the  case.  They  insist  with  Spargo 
the  father  of  Socialism,  Karl  M 
never  intended  to  lay  down  any  hard 
fast  rules  of  faith.  Economic  condil 
they  maintain  are  changing  all  the  t 
therefore  economic  theories  must  ch; 
to  suit  them.  Jessie  Wallace  Hug 
a  Socialist  author,  states  this  very 
in  her  book  "American  Socialism  oi 
Present  Day,"  likening  the  attitud 
the  American  Socialist  to  the  "prog: 
ive  orthodoxy  of  the  modern  chur 
which  accepts  when  it  must  the  re 
of  criticism."  In  other  words,  \ 
facts  and  figures  knock  out  the  old- 
theories,  alter  the  theories  to  suit 
facts  and   figures. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Socialist  o: 
agitator-demagogue  type  has  no 
sensibilities  about  making  his  s 
ments  square  with  painstaking  inqn 
into  the  truth.  He  makes  broad  a 
tions,  backing  them  up  with  a  few  st 
tics  which  are  partly  guess-work,  p 
half-truths,  and  relies  upon  the  lac 
information  among  his  audience  t< 
the  rest. 

In  a  statistical  investigation  sue 
these   articles  propose,  we  cannot 
account  of  these  differences  amonj 
dividual   Socialists,  but  shall  deal 
the  main  economic  tenets  of  Socic 
as  announced  at  the  beginning  and  g 
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ually  developed  up  to  the  present  day. 
Some  of  these,  many  up-to-date  Social- 
ists altogether  reject;  others  they  aver 
have  been  greatly  modified  by  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless  the  broad  fact 
remains  that  Socialism  has  made  its  ap- 
peal at  all  times  and  is  making  it  now  on 
the  assumption  that  under  the  capitalist 
system  the  rich  are  becoming  fewer  and 


the  poor  more  numerous,  that  the  strife 
of  the  capitalist  to  increase  surplus-val- 
ues (i.  e.  profits)  is  constantly  tending 
to  enlarge  the  army  of  the  economically 
dependent,  and  that  whether  it  be  called 
the  ''iron  law'*  or  the  *'lower  limit  of 
wages,"  the  workingman's  share  must  in 
the  long  run  approximate  the  bare  cost 
of  subsistence. 


WAGES. 


In  the  Erfurt  platform  of  1891  the 
statement  appears  that  among  the  work- 
ing classes  generally  there  is  a  "grow- 
ing insecurity  of  existence,  misery,  op- 
pression,   slavery,   degradation   and   ex- 


ploitation.*' How  do  the  figures  on 
wages  bear  this  assertion  out?  Here 
are  a  few  wage  tables,  fairly  typical  of 
what  government  blue-books  and  other 
official   records  have  to  sav: 


NORWAY— DOMESTIC  SERVANTS  IN  TOWNS. 


Wages  Per  Year  with   Board. 

I 


1850. 
i860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
19CO. 
1905. 


Men 

L 

s 

( 

6 

8 

II 

8 

8 

II 

8 

14 

5 

II 

5 

7 

13 

5 

7 

16 

16 

8 

16 

13 

4 

Women 
L  s 


2 

3 
3 
4 
5 
7 
7 


13 

5 

6 
I 

4 

7 


(Publications   of    Norwegian   Central   Office,   1903). 


SWEDEN— AGRICULTURE  LABOR  PER  YEAR. 


1865. 

1875 
1885. 

i8q5. 
n>oo. 
1905, 
i<X>8. 


Value  of  Wages  in  Money  and  Kind. 
Male 

s  d 

5     

8     

7     


L 

15 
22 

19 
22 

27 
29 
35 


Female 
L  s 


14 
6 

15 
15 
II 

5 
10 


/ 
I 

/ 

o 


9 
12 

II 

12 

15 
16 

19 


13 

14 

5 
10 

6 

8 

ir 


d 

4 
7 
9 
8 
I 

5 
9 


d 

4 

5 

7 
o 

8 

II 

I 


(Y?arbook  published  by  Swedish  Central   Statistical    Office) 
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AUSTRIA— MINING    INDUSTRIES. 


Average,  net  wages  per  year. 


1902. 

1903. 
1904. 

1905. 
1906. 

1907. 
1908. 


L 

35 

35 

35 

36 

39 
42 

44 


s 
6 
I 

7 

16 

2 

8 

12 


GERMANY. 

Krupp's  Steel  Founderies — ^Average 
daily  wages. 

s 

I 

2 

3 

3 


1853 
1863. 

1875. 
1890. 

iS;)6. 

1903. 

1905. 

1909. 


4 
4 

5 
5 


d 

3>i 

2^ 
10 

ioy2 

2 

oy2 

454 


UNITED  STATES. 


1893 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1901 

1903 
1905 
1907 
1908 


Engincmen 
$3.81 
3.80 
3.80 
387 
3.93 

4.17 
4.29 

4.47 
4.63 


Conductors 

$3.20 

3.16 

3.19 
326 

3-30 
3.52 
3.64 
384 
3.96 


Machinists 

$242 

2.31 

2.32 

2.28 

2u4I 
2.60 
2.76 
2.98 
3.07 


1894. 
1898. 
I9OI. 

1904. 
1906. 


(Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reports). 

JAPAN— WAGES  PER  DAY. 

Shoemaker 
15      cents 


Carpenter 

IS  cents 

23  cents 

30  cents 

30  cents 

33  cents 


1908 40>^  cents 

What  are  the  main  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  these  wage  statistics  which 
are  selected  at  random  out  of  a  great 
many  tables  that  would  bear  the  same 
testimony?  First,  that  the  Socialist 
picture  of  human  misery  constantly  in- 
creasing is  a  pure  phantasy,  entirely  un- 
supported by  facts.  Second,  that  under 
the  capitalist  system  the  workers  are  not 


Brickmaker 

18  CwMltS 

235^  cents 

21}/^  cents 

2^1/2  cents 

27  cents 

371/2  cents 


21  cents 
2sy2  cents 
28V2  cents 
2gy2  cents 
32      cents 


Day  Laborer 

10  cents 
16  cents 
19  cents 
I9J<2  cents 
20j^  cents 
27      cents 


all  the  time  being  pressed  closer  to  the 
wall,  but  on  the  contrary  through  the 
constantly  greater  success  which  attends 
collective  bargaining,  are  all  the  time 
raising  their  material  condition.  Third- 
ly, that  so  far  from  approaching  closer 
to  a  state  of  complete  economic  depend- 
ence, the  wage-earning  class  are  be- 
coming increasingly  less  dependent. 


WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 


The  objection  will  of  course  be  raised 
that  while  wages  have  gone  up,  commod- 
ity prices  have  also  risen;  consequently 
that  there  is  doubt  whether  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  laborer  has  really  in- 
creased. It  is  true  that  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  the  cost  of  living  the  world 
over,   has   mounted   stcaHly.     It   is   not 


true  that  taking  the  last  forty-five  years 
there  has  been  an  increase.  On  the  con- 
trary the  commodity  price  average  is 
materially  less  now  than  it  was  in  1865. 
The  following  table  taken  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
shows  the  relative  movement  durina:  this 
period,  of  the  index  number  of  wages 
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and    the    index    niunber    of    wholesale     money  rates  which  shows  the  changes 
prices;  also  the  course  of  New  York     in  the  return  on  capital  during  this  time: 


WAGES  AND  COMMODITY  PRICES. 


Index  of 
Year  Wages 

1911 ♦208.7 

lijLO ♦205.9 

1905 185.2 


igoo. 

1895. 
1890. 

1885. 
1880. 

1875. 
1870. 

1865. 


169.2 

159.9 

163.5 

153.3 
142.2 

140.6 

135-3 
96.7 


Commodity 
Prices 

8&31 

89.04 

80.52 
78.18 
65.21 

76.93 
75.18 

89.13 
104. 1 1 
10646 
11J6.14 


N.  Y.  Int 
Rates 

3-07% 
3.98% 
4'2S% 
4.33% 
t4.59% 
t5.29% 
4.05% 
5^3% 
5.52% 
7.03% 
7.5-2% 


♦Estimated.    tThcse  arc  five-year  averages,    the    figure    for    the    given   years    being 
represented. 


Since  1865,  it  thus  appears,  wages 
have  more  than  doubled  while  the 
commodity  price  average  has  gone 
down  from  1 16.14  to  88.31.  Here  we 
see  the  effect  of  improved  machinery 
and  the  numerous  economies  introduced 
into  productive  processes  by  modern 
business  genius. 

The  causes  for  the  higher  cost  of 
living  in  the  more  recent  years  scarcely 
fall  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  discuss.  It  is  worth  pointing  out, 
however,  that  inasmuch  as  commodities 
produced  or  distributed  by  the  big  cor- 


porations have  gone  up  as  a  rule  far 
less  than  commodities  outside  of  such 
control,  there  is  very  little  in  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  the  "trusts"  have  put  up 
prices.  A  far  more  substantial  reason 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  production 
of  food  articles  has  in  the  last  decade 
entirely  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  demand.  While  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  la^t  ten 
years  rose  21  per  cent,  the  acreage  sown  • 
to  wheat  actually  decreased  15  per  cent., 
the  acreage  sown  to  com  increased  only 
3  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  barely  held  its  own. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Let  us  now  consider  the.  Socialist  tions,  and  striving  continually  to  get 
claim  that  in  order  to  increase  surplus-  more  for  the  money  spent  in  the  em- 
value  or  profits  as  much  as  possible  ployment  of  labor  capacity.  Let  iis  sec 
the  capitalist  employers  are  driving  their  what  the  figures  on  "hours  of  labor"  in 
workers  to  greater  and  greater  exer-  various  countries  have  to  tell: 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Hours  per  week 


1891 

Carpenters    50 

Bricklayers    48 

Painters     56 

Pattern  Makers  575^ 

Iron    Moulders    $7 

Printers    50 

Blacksmiths     57 


1908 
44 
44 
44.1 
54 
54 
48 

53.9 
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GERMANY— COAL   MINES   OF   UPPER   SILESIA 

1897  1905 

Num.  Hrs.  Num.  Hrs.  ^ 

Hewers   and    trammers 104  9.9 

Other   underground  workers ia8  10.2 

LIGNITE  MINES  OF  HALLE. 

Hewers   and   trammers 11.6  10.2 

Other  underground  workers 11.6  10.3 

SWEDEN. 

Bookbinding  Trade. 

1891 :    368  out  of  518  or  71  per  cent,  worked  over  54  hours 
60  hours:     133  or  nearly  26  per  cent,  worked  over  60  up  to  66  h( 
1903:    98.8  per  cent,  of  the  same  laborers  worked  between  54 
and  none  above. 

Printing  Trade. 
1891 :    40  per  cent,  of  the  employes  worked  over  60  hours  j 
1903:     Only  8.8  per  cent  in  the  summer  and  17.9  per  cent, 
worked  60  hours  and  over.    62.6. per  cent,  in  the  summer  and  3^ 
winter  worked  between  54  and  57  hours. 

HOLLAND. 

Years.    Employes.      9  hrs.  or  less        lo-iihrs.  ii-i2hrs. 

1888      6,723  33  1.882  3.687 

1908    12,173   303  5,598  2,052 

In  1888,  28  per  cent,  were  employed  over  10  up  to  11  hours 
cent,  in  1908. 

54  per  cent,  were  employed  over  11  up  to  12  hours  against  01 
in  1908. 

10  per  cent,  were  employed  over  I2up  to  13  hours  against  o: 
in  1908. 

These  results  are  of    course    largely  of  the  employers.    The 

•  due    to   labor   and    factory     legislation  terested  in  is  that  such 

which  has  come  with  the  extension  of  in  the  way  of  making  li 

the   suffrage  and   the   increased   power  working  masses  should 

of  the  labor  clement  in  the  general  body  sible  under  industrial  cc 

of   the  electorate.     It  will  be  said  that  are.     Moreover,  just  as 

the  capitalist  employers  have  been  forced  parative  wage  statistics, 

to  relinquish  the  hold  which  they  would  "Hours  of  Labor"  show 

have  been  glad  to  retain  over  the  length  change   for  the  better 

of   the  working-day.     But  we  are  not  plished,  but  a  tendency 

concerned  with  the  question     whether  vtent  so  constant  in  th 

the  reduction  of  working  hours  has  or  ther  progress  in  the  fi 

has  not  been  obtained  against  the  will  every  confidence  be  ass 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

We  will  now  examine  the  Marxian  Socialist  writers  made  ; 
doctrine  of  "Progressive  Pauperization"  what  they  callfed  the  in 
from   still  another    angle.     The    early      trial  reserve  army/'     1 


i8 
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this  that  the  army  of  the  unemployed 
is  constantly  enlarging  and  that  the 
capitalist  owners  having  a  greater  labor 
surplus  to  draw  upon  are  constantly 
being  strengthened  in  their  fight  to  keep 
down  wages. 

What  do  the  figures  of  unemploy- 
ment actually  show.  For  this  country 
they  are  not  very  satisfactory  because 
in  the  main  they  are  given  without 
proper  differentiation  of  cause.  Those 
out  of  work  on  account  of  strikes  num- 
ber between  300,000  and  500,000  an- 
nually. Those  idle  part  of  the  year 
owing  to  illness  number  more  than  2,- 
000,000.  Then  there  are  the  very 
numerous  class  of  habitually  idle.  Peo- 
ple who  will  not  work  when  given  the 
chance.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  both  of  New    York 


City,  investigated  this  phase  of  the  labor 
problem.  In  two  months  they  offered 
work  to  28,000  unemployed  and  only 
305  answered — a  little  more  than  one 
per  cent. 

The  best  means  of  testing  Marx's 
theory  by  statistics  of  unemployment 
is  through  a  comparison  of  the  number 
of  paupers.  In  the  United  States  in 
1896  the  total  of  this  class  was  73,045, 
a  ratio  of  116.6  to  every  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  1903  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  81,764  but  the  ratio  per 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  had 
come  down  to  101.4.  This  comparison 
plainly  demonstrates  that  pauperism  in 
this  country  is  not  increasing  but  rather 
is  on  the  decrease. 

For  England  the  figures  are  still 
more  impressive.  The  following  table 
was  given  some  time  ago  by  the  London 
Chronicle : 


EXGLAND    AND    WALES. 

\q^t            Num.  Paupers  Ratio  per  i  ,000 

inhabitants. 

1849 i,o88.65Q  62.7 

1870 1,032,800  46.^ 

laSo 8o8.i:>o  71.8 

1890 775*217  27.3 

1^0 7^)2,336  25.0 

IQ05 884,365  26.2 

The  ratio  of  paupers    to    each    one  1905  than  in  1849  although  the  popula- 

thousand  of  the  population   fell     from  tion  of  the  country  during  those  fifty- 

62.7  in  1849  to  26.2    in    1905.     There  six  years  almost  doubled,  and  this  is  the 

were  actually  200,000  fewer  paupers  in  face  of  Marxian  predictions! 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Church  Fathers  on  Wealth 

and    Ownership 


By  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D. 


[Introductory  Note,  Many  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  assertion  of 
cialists  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  denied  the  right  of  private  property 
advocated  common  ownership.  The  basis  of  this  contention  is  certain  sayi 
cited  more  or  less  correctly,  by  Bebel  (Die  Frau,  p.  297,  note),  de  Lav< 
{Lc  Socialisme  contcmporain,  p.  ix),  or  Nitti  {Catholic  Socialism,  p.  64). 
all  probability  these  writers  got  the  extracts  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  \ 
entitled,  Traite  de  la  morale  des  percs  (p.  144)  written  at  the  beginning  oi 
eighteenth  century  by  a  French  Calvinist  named  Jean  Barbeyrac.  The  fol 
ing  article  contains  all  the  important  passages  used  by  these  writers  and 
Socialists,  and  also  typical  extracts  from  all  of  the  strongest  statements  mad 
all  of  the  Fathers  on  the  question  of  private  property  and  wealth.  At  least, 
has  been  my  aim.  While  some  of  the  citations  are  brief,  they  are  sufficic 
comprehensive  to  present  adequately  the  thought  of  their  authors  on  the  s 
fie  point  under  discussion.  None  of  them  has  been  wrenched  from  the  coni 
none  of  them  would  take  on  a  different  meaning  if  the  context  were  addec 

In  subsequent  articles  I  shall  submit  the  most  striking  of  those  passage 
a  critical  study,  and  present  others,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  o^ 
Fathers  can  fairly  be  classed  as  an  opponent  of  private  ownership.  We 
malicious-minded  I  should  suggest  that  any  clerical  reader  desirous  of  ere*- 
a  sensation  might  make  the  experiment  of  committing  to  memory  all  the 
sages  given  in  this  article,  and  then  preaching  them  to  his  congregation  ; 
out  note,  comment,  or  explanation!  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  wish  w 
be  fairly  well  rewarded. 

The  figures  in  parentheses,  followinc^  the  name  of  each  writer,  describe 
years  between  which  he  lived,  while  the  references  at  the  end  of  each  extrac 
to  the  volumes  and  columns  of  Kligne's  Patrologia  Gracca  or  Patrolo^ia  Lc 
Thus,  "P.  L.,  15:  1303,  1304."  means  Patrologia  Latina,  volume  15,  coli 
1303  and  1304."  Similarly,  "P.  G.,  61 :86,"  is  the  abbreviation  for  *'Patro 
Gracca,  volume  61,  column  86.'*  The  translation  of  the  extracts  was  mad 
one  of  the  students  in  my  class  of  moral  theology  in  the  St.  Paul  Semi 
Mr.  John  L.  Byrne. — ^The  Author.] 
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I.     The  Greek  Fathers 

St.  John  Chrysostom  (347 — ^407). 

JUST  as,  therefore,  it  is  a  vice  of  the  stomach  to  retain  and  not  distribute 
food,  and  thus  cause  injury  to  the  whole  body;  so  likewise  it  is  a  vice  oif 
the  rich  when  they  retain  among  themselves  those  things  which  they  possess; 
for  this  injures  them  and  others.     P.  G.,  61 :  86. 

4(      4(      ♦      1^      1^      4^ 

Neither  is  any  one  able  to  become  rich  without  injustice.  Christ  declared 
this,  saying:  "Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  iniquity"  (Lk. 
16:9).  "What,"  you  say,  "if  one  received  paternal  goods  by  heredity?"  The 
goods  which  he  received  were  gathered  together  through  iniquity.  For  his  fore- 
fathers did  not  get  their  wealth  from  Adam:  they  must  have  been  preceded  by 
many  other  possessors,  among  whom  many  a  one  had  seized  goods  that  belonged 
to  his  neighbor.     P.  G.,  62:  562. 

4c       4c       4c       »       ♦       ♦ 

Tell  me,  whence  are  you  rich  ?  From  whom  have  you  received  ?  From  your 
grandfather,  you  say;  from  your  father.  Are  you  able  to  show,  ascending  in  the 
order  of  generation,  that  that  possession  is  just  throughout  the  whole  series  of 
preceding  generations?  Its  beginning  and  root  grew  necessarily  out  of  injus- 
tice. Why?  Because  God  did  not  make  this  man  rich  and  that  man  poor  from 
the  beginning.  Nor,  when  He  created  the  world,  did  He  allot  much  treasure 
to  one  man,  and  forbid  another  to  seek  any.  He  gave  the  same  earth  to  be 
cultivated  by  all.  Since,  therefore.  His  bounty  is  common,  how  comes  it  that 
you  have  so  many  fields,  and  your  neighbor  not  even  a  clod  of  earth?  "My 
father,"  you  say,  "left  it  to  me."  From  whom  did  he  receive  it?  From  his 
forefathers.  But,  if  you  continue,  you  must  at  last  get  back  to  the  beginning, 
Jacob  was  rich,  but  his  wealth  was  received  as  the  reward  of  his  labor.  But  I 
shall  not  go  into  this  matter  too  deeply.  Riches  may  be  just,  and  free  from  all 
robbery;  nor  are  you  at  fault  if  your  father  was  a  robber.  You  possess,  indeed, 
the  results  of  plunder,  but  you  have  not  plundered.  Granted  even  that  your 
father  despoiled  no  one,  but  extracted  his  gold  from  the  earth.  What  then? 
Are  riches  therefore  good?  By  no  means.  "But  they  are  not  evil,"  you  say. 
If  they  were  not  acquired  through  avarice  or  violence  they  are  not  evil,  provided 
that  they  are  shared  with  the  needy;  if  they  are  not  thus  shared,  they  are  evil 
and  dangerous.  "As  long  as  one  has  not  done  evil,"  you  say,  "he  is  not  evil, 
even  though  he  does  no  good."  Correct ;  but  is  it  not  wrong  to  hold  in  exclusive 
possession  the  Lord's  goods,  and  to  enjoy  alone  that  which  is  common.  Are  not  the 
earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  the  Lord's?  If,  therefore,  our  possessions  are 
the  common  gift  of  the  Lord,  they  belong  also  to  our  fellows;  for  all  the 
things  of  the  Lord  are  common.  Do  we  not  see  such  a  disposition  of  things  in 
great  houses?  An  even  share  of  food  is  supplied  from  the  owner's  substance  to 
all;  his  house  is  open  to  all.  Common,  too,  are  the  goods  of  the  king:  cities, 
streets,  colonnades,  are  common  to  all;  in  them  we  are  all  equally  partakers. 
Behold  the  economy  of  God  as  it  appears  to  me.     He  made  certain    thinsrs 
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common  to  teach  the  human  race  modesty.  Such  are  the  air,  sun,  water, 
heaven,  sea,  Hght,  stars.  He  distributed  all  these  things  equally  as  a 
brothers.  He  created  the  same  eyes  in  all,  the  same  body,  the  same  so 
similar  form  in  all.  All  things  are  from  the  earth,  all  men  from  one  ma 
live  in  the  same  house.  He  made  other  things  common,  as  baths,  cities,  st 
colonnades.  Observe  how  in  all  these  common  things,  there  is  no  strife 
all  is  peaceable.  But  when  each  one  endeavors  to  usurp  a  certain  portic 
order  to  make  it  his  own,  a  quarrel  arises,  as  if  nature  were  moved  to  inc 
tion  when  wc,  whom  God  has  gathered  together,  endeavor  to  divide  and  sep 
ourselves,  to  acquire  those  common  goods  as  our  own,  and  to  utter  those 
ling  words,  "mine"  and  "thine."  Then  comes  contention;  then  qua 
Where  there  is  none  of  this,  contention  and  strife  do  not  arise.  For  this  n 
community  of  goods  rather  than  chance- determined  private  property  was 
stowed  upon  us,  and  is  according  to  nature.  W^hy  does  no  one  ever  conten 
the  possession  of  the  forum?  Because  it  is  common  to  all.  But  we  se 
quarreling  about  a  house,  and  about  money.  Although  the  common  good 
necessary  for  us,  we  do  not,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  respect  their 
side.  God  gave  us  these  common  goods  that  we  might  learn  to  possess 
in  common;  we,  however,  do  not  conform  to  His  designs.  But,  as  I  have  al 
said,  how  can  he  who  has  riches  be  just?  He  certainly  is  not.  He  is  good 
if  he  distributes  them  to  others:  if  he  is  without  riches  he  is  good;  if  h< 
tributes  to  others  he  is  good;  but  as  long  as  he  retains  them,  he  is  not 
Can  a  thing  be  good,  the  possession  of  which  makes  men  unjust,  the  dis 
tion  of  which  makes  them  just?  It  is  not  good,  therefore,  to  have  money 
to  have  it  manifests  the  just  man.  Hence  riches  are  not  good.  If,  wher 
are  able  to  take,  you  do  not  take,  you  are  likewise  good.  If,  when  h 
riches,  we  distribute  to  others,  or  if  we  do  not  take  them  when  they  are  of 
to  us,  we  are  good ;  but  if  we  take  or  retain  them,  the  thing  is  not  good. 
can  riches  be  good?  Therefore,  do  not  call  them  good.  Because  you 
them  not,  you  think  them  good,  and  regard  them  with  longing.  Have  a 
mind  and  right  judgment,  and  then  you  will  be  good.  Learn  the  things 
are  truly  good.  W^hat  are  these  thinp^s?  Virtue  and  beneficence;  thes< 
good,  not  riches.     P.  G.,  62:  562,  563,  564. 

oOo 

ST.  BASIL  f 329-379). 

If  that  were  true  which  you  have  affirmed,  that  you  have  obeyed  the 
mandmcnt  of  love  from  youth,  and  have  q^vcn  to  everyone  as  much  as  to 
self,  whence,  I  ask,  have  you  this  wealth?  For  the  care  of  the  poor  con? 
wealth,  when  each  receives  a  litt!e  for  his  needs,  and  all  owners  distrihulc 
means  simultaneously  for  the  caro  of  the  needy.  Hence  whoever  loves 
neigrhbor  as  himself,  will  posse.v^  no  more  than  his  neigfhbor.  Yet  it  is  ]  !air 
you  have  very  much  wealth.  Whence  these  riches?  Undoubtedly  you  have 
ordinated  the  relief  and  comfort  of  many  to  your  own  convenictice.  I  I'.on 
the  more  you  abound  in  riches,  the  more  have  you  been  wantin.cj  in  charit} 
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you  had  loved  your  neighbor  you  would  have  thought  of  sharing  your  money 
with  others.     P.  G.,  31 :  2tS2. 


To  whom,  he  says,  do  I  injury  when  I  retain  and  conserve  my  own? 
Which  tilings,  tell  me,  are  yours  ?  Whence  have  you  brought  your  goods  into 
life?  You  are  like  one  occupying  a  place  in  a  theater,  who  should  prohibit 
others  from  entering,  thinking  that  was  his  own  which  was  designed  for  the 
common  use  of  all.  Such  are  the  rich.  Because  they  preoccupy  common 
goods,  they  take  these  goods  as  their  own-  If  each  one  would  take  that  which 
is  sufficient  for  his  needs,  leaving  what  is  superfluous  to  those  in  distress,  no 
one  would  be  rich,  no  one  poor.  Did  you  not  come  naked  from  the  womb? 
Will  you  not  return  naked  into  the  earth  ?  Whence  then  have  you  your  present 
possessions?  If  you  say,  "by  destiny,"  you  are  impious,  because  you  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Creator,  nor  give  thanks  to  the  giver;  if  you  admit  they  are 
from  God,  tell  us  why  you  have  received  them.  Is  God  unjust,  to  distribute 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  us  unequally?  Why  are  you  rich,  why  is  that  man 
poor?  Is  it  not  that  you  may  receive  the  reward  of  beneficence  and  faithful 
distribution,  and  that  he  may  receive  the  great  rewards  of  patience?  Do  you 
think  that  you  who  have  taken  everything  into  the  unlimited  compass  of  your 
avarice,  thereby  depriving  so  many  others,  have  done  injury  to  no  one?  Who 
is  an  avaricious  man?  He  who  is  not  content  with  those  things  which  are  suf- 
ficient. Who  is  a  robber?  He  who  takes  the  goods  of  another.  Are  you  not 
avaricious  ?  Are  you  not  a  robber  ?  You  who  make  your  own  the  things  which 
you  have  received  to  distribute.  Will  not  he  be  called  a  thief  who  robs  one, 
already  clothed,  of  his  garment,  and  is  he  worthy  of  any  other  title  who  will 
not  clothe  the  naked  if  he  is  able  to  do  so?  That  bread  which  you  keep,  he- 
longs  to  the  hungry;  that  coat  which  you  preserve  in  your  wardrobe,  to  the 
naked;  those  shoes  which  are  rotting  in  your  possession,  to  the  shoeless;  that 
gold  which  you  have  hidden  in  the  ground,  to  the  needy.  Wherefore,  as  often 
as  you  were  able  to  help  men,  so  often  did  you  do  them  wrong.  P.  G.,  31 :  275. 
278. 

oOo 

ST.  GREGORY  OF  NYSSA  (d.  386), 

For  all  things  are  truly  His  who  is  our  Father.  For  we  are  brothers. 
Wherefore,  since  we  are  united  by  birth  as  brothers,  it  were  indeed  better  and 
more  just  to  receive  the  inheritance  in  equal  portions;  but  when  that  is  not 
done,  and  one  or  another  wishes  to  appropriate  more,  let  the  rest  receive  at  least 
one  portion.  But  if  one  wishes  to  be  abs^olute  master  of  all,  to  obtain  the  en- 
tire inheritance,  and  to  exclude  his  brothers  from  even  a  third  or  fifth  part,  he  is 
not  a  brother,  but  a  harsh  tyrant,  a  rule  savage,  nay,  more,  an  insatiable  beast 
that  would  devour  the  whole  sweet  banquet  with  his  own  gaping  mouth.  P.  G., 
46 :  466. 
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CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (150-215). 
I  know  that  God  has  given  us  the  use  of  goods,  but  only  as  far  as  is  ne( 
sary ;  and  he  has  determined  that  the  use  be  common.     It  is    absurd    and    < 
graceful  for  one  to  live  magnificently  and  luxuriously  when  so  many  are  h 
gry.     P.  G.,  8 :  543. 

oOo 

II.     The  Latin  Fathers 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  (354-430). 

Behold  how  only  a  few  things  suffice  for  you;  nor  does  God  ask  much 
you.  Seek  as  much  as  He  has  given  you,  and  from  that  take  as  much  as 
necessary;  the  superfluous  things  which  remain  are  the  necessaries  of  oth 
The  superfluities  of  the  rich  are  the  necessaries  of  the  poor.  They  who  pos* 
superfluities,  possess  the  goods  of  others.     P.  L.,  37:   1922. 

4c       41       4c       4c       4c       4c 

Let  your  charity  abound ;  for  from  those  things  that  we  possess  individu 
come  quarrels,  enmities,  discords,  wars  among  men,  tumults,  dissensions,  sc 
dais,  sins,  iniquities,  murders.  On  account  of  what  ?  On  account  of  the  thi 
which  each  of  us  possesses.  Do  we  quarrel  over  the  things  which  we  have 
common?  We  have  the  same  air  in  common,  we  all  see  the  same  sun.  P. 
37:  1718. 

oOo 

ST.  AMBROSE  (340-397). 

They  [the  Philosophers]  counted  it  a  requisite  of  justice  that  one  she 
treat  common,  that  is,  public,  goods  as  public,  but  private  goods  as  one's  o 
This  is  not,  indeed,  according  to  nature ;  for  nature  gives  all  things  in  comr 
to  all.  So  God  commanded  all  things  10  be  created  in  such  a  way  that  f 
should  be  common  to  all,  and  the  earth  the  common  possession  of  all.  Nat 
therefore,  created  the  common  right ;  usurpation  made  the  private  right.  P. 
16:  62. 


How  far,  O  rich,  do  you  extend  your  senseless  avarice?  Do  you  int 
to  be  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ?  Why  do  you  drive  out  the  fel 
sharers  of  nature,  and  claim  it  all  for  yourselves?  The  earth  was  made  for 
rich  and  poor,  in  common.  Why  do  you  rich  claim  it  as  your  exclusive  rig 
P.  L.,  14:  731. 

4c       4c       4c       4c       4c       4c 

You  do  not  give  to  the  poor  man  of  your  own,  but  of  his.     That    wl 
was  given  for  the  common  use  of  all,  you  have  usurped  for  yourself.  The  e; 
belongs  to  all,  not  to  the  rich;  but  those  who  do  not  enjoy  their    shares, 
fewer  than  those  who  do.    Therefore,  you  are  paying  a  debt,  not  bestowin 
gift.     P.  L.,  14:  747. 
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Since,  therefore,  he  is  your  equal,  it  is  unjujst  that  he  is  not  assisted  by 
his  f ellowman ;  epecially  since  the  Lord  our  God  has  willed  this  earth  to  be  the 
common  possession  of  all  men,  and  its  fruits  to  support  all.  Avarice,  however, 
has  made  a  distribution  of  property  rights.  It  is  just,  therefore,  that  if  you 
claim  as  your  own  anything  of  that  which  was  given  to  the  human  race,  in- 
deed, even  to  all  living  beings,  in  common,  you  should  distribute  at  least  a  part 
among  the  poor,  in  order  that  you  may  not  deny  sustenance  to  those  who  ought 
to  be  fellow  sharers  of  your  private  possessions.     P.  L.,  15;   1303,  1304. 

oOo 


ST.  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  (540-604). 

They  must  be  admonished  who  do  not  seek  another's  goods,  yet  do  not 
give  o^  their  own,  that  they  may  know  that  the  earth  from  which  they  have  re- 
ceived is  common  to  all  men,  and  therefore  its  products  are  given  in  common  to 
all.  They,  therefore,  wrongly  think  they  are  innocent  who  claim  for  them- 
selves the  common  gift  of  God.  When  they  do  not  give  what  they  have  re- 
ceived, they  assist  in  the  death  of  neighbors,  because  daily  almost  as  many  of 
the  poor  perish  as  have  been  deprived  of  means  which  the  rich  have  kept  to 
themselves.  When  we  give  necessaries  to  the  needy  we  do  not  bestow  upon 
them  our  goods ;  we  return  to  them  their  own ;  we  pay  a  debt  of  justice  rather 
than  fulfil  a  work  of  mercy.  Hence  when  Truth  Himself  spoke  about  mercy 
prudently  shown,  He  said :  "Take  heed  lest  you  do  your  justice  before  men." 
(Matt.  6-1).  The  Psalmist  agreeing  with  this  opinion  said:  "He  has  distrib- 
uted. He  has  given  to  the  poor,  and  His  justice  remaineth  for  ever.*'  (Ps. 
IT  1-9).  Since  He  had  fore-ordained  a  great  bounty  for  the  poor,  He  did  not 
wish  to  call  this  mercy,  but  justice ;  for  it  is  surely  just  that  what  is  given  by 
our  common  Lord  for  everyone  should  be  used  in  common.     P.  L.,  77:  87- 

oOo 

ST.  JEROME  (340-420). 

All  riches  come  from  iniquity,  and  unless  one  has  lost,  another  cannot  gain. 
Hence  that  common  opinion  seems  to  me  to  be  very  true,  "the  rich  man  is  un- 
just, or  the  heir  an  unjust  one."     P.  L.,  22:  984. 

*       *       4c       4c       «       ♦ 

f  A  critical  analysis  of  these  passages  will  appear  in  The  Common  Cause 
for  July. — The  Editors.] 


Simple  Simon  on  Qpital 


By  W.  M.  Ramsay 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  I  met  the 
Pieman,  but  they  don't  know  as  I 
g^ot  a  pie  from  him.  This  is  how  it 
same  about. 

"Let's  have  a  pie.  Pieman,"  says  I 

"All  right,*'  says  he,  "let's  see  your 
brass/' 

"I  ain't  got  no  brass  now,"  says  I, 
"but  I'll  soon  get  the  brass  at  the  fair." 

"And  how  will  you  get  it,  Simpie?" 
asks   he. 

"Why,  I  play  'tootle-loo'  on  this  litte 
flute  and  I  dance  the  mad-cap  fling,  and 
the  chaps  and  their  sweethearts  chuck 
me  the  pennies." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  says  he;  "you  go 
dance  your  mad-cap  fling  first,  and  then 
you'll  get  a  nice  pie. 

"That's  what  I  couldn't  do,"  says  I. 
"Not  a  bit  of  breakfast  have  I  had  this 
day,  and  I  feel  that  weak  I'd  tumble 
down  if  I  tried  to  dance  the  mad-cap 
fling/' 

"Crikey,"  says  he,  "you  want  a  bit  o' 
capital  to  start  your  job  on,  do  'ee?" 

"Excuse  me,  Pieman,"  says  I,  "I've 
been  brought  up  respectable  and  decent, 
and  I  don't  want  nothing  that  isn't  hon- 
est, stealing  from  the  poor  and  such 
like." 

"Ye're  blethering,"  says  he,  "but  here's 
your  pie,  get  on  with  your  dance  and 
tootle-loo." 

That  was  a  grand  pie:  pork,  with  a 
bit  of  onion  and  a  taste  of  sage,  and  it 
fairly  set  me  up  for  the  dancing.    You'd 


ha'  wondered  if  you'd  ha'  seen 

me  a-singing : — 

"Tootle-loo,  lootle-loo,  with  a  mi( 

"Tootle-loo,  lootle-loo,  with     a     j 
fling; 

*Tootlc-loo,  lootle-loo,  with     a     s 
fling, 

"And  a  wink  to  the  girl  in  my  e> 

The  coppers  came  rolling  in. 

chucked  me  tuppence  and  anotl 

for  his  girl. 

By-and-bye  the  pieman  ca 
and  said  he  was  going  home  t 
had  sold  all  out.  I  thought  I't 
too  as  the  chaps  now  seemed 
had  had  about  enough  of  tootl< 
we  walked  chummy-like  I  sa 
pieman : 

"Here's  threepence  for  th 
wouldn't  ha'  liked  to  do  with  c 
thank  you  kindly  for  the  pie." 

"Why,"  said  he,  a-laughi 
burst,  "that  was  capital,  Simp 
it  help  you  to  do  your  job  ?  T 
capital  does." 

"Now  you're  joking,  Piemai 
"Tommy  Ball  he  knows  about 
tells  about  it  at  his  Socialist 
It's  grinding  down  the  worke 
ing  his  profits.  It's  the  rich 
have  capital  like  them  that 
railways  and  such  like." 

"And  I'd  like  to  know  who 
the  pieman,  "that  grubs  the 
are    making    the    railroad,    2 
their  wives  and  their  little  'un; 
'em  e\o\\ves,  ^tv^  v^'^^  ^^  ^ 
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the  trains  are  running  and  the  profits 
come  in?    Tell  me  that,  Simpie." 

"Pm  sure  I  don't  know.  Mayb^  it's 
the  King  or  the  Queen." 

"It's  the  money  of  them  shareholders 
that  own  the  line,  and  they  ain't  all  rich 
folk  no-wise.  It's  their  capital  as  does 
it,  that  keeps  'em  a-going  like  the  pie 
as  set  you  a-going  for  your  job." 

"Well,  Pieman,  who'd  a  thought  it? 
To  be  sure  it's  very  like  a  pie,  leastways 
the  grubbing  part,  I  mean.  And  now  I'll 
be  off  to  look  at  my  sheep  and  see  if  any 
more  of  'em  are  dead." 

"Do  you  keep  sheep,  Simpie?  Why 
are  you  letting  'em  die  ?*'  says  he. 

"Pve  three  sheep,"  says  I.  "One  dead 
sheep  and  two  live  ones.  Leastways 
there  were  two  alive  this  morning,  but 
maybe  they'll  not  be  that  now.  It's  just 
this  way.  Pieman,  they've  not  got  noth- 
ing to  eat  because  the  pasture  is  eaten 
bare  as  the  road,  and  I've  not  got  noth- 
ing to  give  them." 

"Crikey,"  says  he,  "that's  bad  farm- 
ing. The  grass'll  be  growing  directly. 
You  should  keep  'em  going  till  then  and 
they'll  bring  you  a  real  good  price." 

"No  doubt  you're  quite  right,  Pieman, 
only  It's  like  this,  I  can't  buy  the  stuff." 

"Look  here,  Simpie,"  says  he.  "I  be- 
lieve you  are  decent  and  honest,  and  I'll 
stand  you  a  quid.'*  And  he  took  a  sov- 
ereign from  his  little  leather  bag.  "I'll 
stand  you  a  quid,  and  when  you  sell  them 

sheep  you'll  bring  it  me  back  and  another 
bob  for  interest,  do  ye  see  ?  You  get  'em 
some  hay  and  corn  and  cake  and  that'll 
keep  'em  alive  till  the  spring." 

"That  I  will,  and  thank  you  kindly; 
and  will  this  be  a  bit  more  capital?" 


Then  he  nodded  in  a  kind  of  laughin;:: 
way,  and  says  I,  "Tommy  Ball  will  be 
real  pleased  to  hear  what  capital  does." 

And  sure  enough  as  I  go  down  the 
village  after  I  left  the  Pieman,  there  is 
Tommy  Ball  a-standing  outsidd  the 
"Jolly  Tippler"  a-Ieaning  against  the 
door  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
smoking  his  little  short  pipe. 

"Hullo,  Simpie,'*  says  he,  "coming  to 
the  meeting  to-night?" 

"No  thank  you,"  says  I.  "Fm  coming 
to  no  meeting  to-night,  for  I've  heard  a 
deal  about  capital  this  day.  What  do 
you  think  it  does?" 

"Capital,"  says  he,  "means  stealing 
from  the  j^oor,  grinding  down  the  work- 
ers and  taking  their  profits,  letting  'em 
starve  and  making  bloated  millin- 
aires.   ..." 

"Excuse  me,  Thomas,"  says  I.  "I 
know  nothing  about  millinaires,  unless 
you  mean  them  shops  that  sell  the  ladies 
hats  and  things.  But  about  capital, 
that's  what  you've  got  a  bit  wrong.  Cap- 
ital keeps  the  sheep  alive  till  the  grass 
grows.  It  puts  something  in  your  in- 
side and  sets  you  a-going  at  your  job, 
and  it  grubs  the  men  a-making  the  rail- 
road and  their  wives  and  their  little-uns, 
and  buys  'em  clothes  and  pays  the  lodg- 
ing till  the  trains  are  running  and  the 
profits  come  in.  That's  what  capital 
does.  It's  lucky,  Thomas,  there's  such 
a  thing  as  capital." 

But  Thomas  didn't  seem  glad.  He 
looked  kind  o'  glowering  and  wild  in  the 
eye.  Then  he  takes  his  little  pipt  from 
his  mouth  and  says  a  bad  word,  swear- 
ing like.  He  said  that  word  and  he  said 
no  more. 


''A  Catholic  Defense  of  Socialism 


ff 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Socialists 
of  this  country  are  distributing  a  large 
propaganda  edition  of  a  speech  of  Hon. 
Charles  Russell  on  Socialism,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  to  sow  the  seed  of 
discord  in  the  ranks  of  Catholic  work- 
ingmen,  it  is  interesting  to  note  with 
what  unanimity  the  Catholic  press  and 
people  have  repudiated  the  utterances  of 
the  son  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. 
Without  a  dissenting  voice  every  author- 
itative spokesman  for  the  church  main- 
tains the  same  position  that  America  as- 
sumed.    The  latter  said : 

Russell  Not  a  Socialist. 

**Mr.  Russell  is  not  a  Socialist.  With 
true  Catholic  instinct,  in  spite  of  faulty 
logic,  he  is  earnestly  fighting  against  the 
movement.  His  main  mistake  is  that 
from  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  it 
he  fails  to  perceive  its  real  significance 
and  takes  upon  the  face  vahie  the  avow- 
al of  Socialists  —  constantly  denied  in 
practice  and  fact — that  they  are  not  con- 
cerned with  religious  issues.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell would  not  be  seriously  considered  as 
an  authority  upon  the  labor  question. 
It  is  his  misfortune  to  be  thrust  by  So- 
cialists into  the  'bad  eminence'  they  wish 
him  to  occupy,  to  be  made  by  them  an 
Ismael  in  the  Catholic  camp 

"Dealing  with  the  accusation  .  .  . 
that  Socialism  means  the  expropriation 
without  any  compensation  of  the  private 
properties  of  individuals,  he  declares  this 
doctrine  itself  to  be  neither  un-Christian 
nor  un-Catholic  .  .  .  yet,  the  ris^hts 
whose  abrogation  Mr.  Russell  would  not 
consider  un-Catholic  are  pronounced  by 
Pope  Leo  XHI,  in  his  encyclical  **0n  the 
Condition  of  the  Working  Classes/  to  be 
inherent  in  human  nature  and  founded 


upon  justice  itself.  It  is  absurd,  tliere- 
fore,  to  suppose  that  the  common  good 
can  ever  require  a  general  disregard  for 
them  ....  A  more  deplorable  error 
...  is  Mr.  Russers  protest  against  So- 
cialism being  fought  upon  religious 
grounds.  *It  is  fighting  it  upon  wrong 
lines  to  denounce  it  on  the  ground  of 
religion  and  morality,'  he  said  .... 
To  sustain  his  position,  Mr.  Russell  re- 
peats the  trite  socialistic  sophism  that 
we  are  not  to  denounce  a  political  party 
because  some  of  its  members  chance  to 
be  agnostics.  Most  certainly  not!  But 
if  that  party,  like  International  Social- 
ism, is  based  upon  historical  materialism, 
if  its  leaders  themselves  identify  it  with 
such  a  theory,  if  its  literature  is  per- 
meated with  anti-Catholic  bigotry  of  the 
most  radical  kind,  and  if  in  consequence 
no  opportunity  is  lost  to  oppose  the 
Church  in  practice  and  in  theory,  then 
we  do  and  must  denounce  such  a  party 
— then  no  Catholic  can  strengthen  or 
support  it  with  his  vote  unless  he  would 
be  guilty  of  the  basest  disloyalty  to  his 
faith.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  social- 
istic movement  as  it  exists  among  us. 


Socialism  and  the  Church. 

"Mr.  Russell  fears  that  we  shall  bring 
upon  ourselves  the  attack  of  the  entire 
Socialist  movement.  The  party  has 
long  ago  in  practice  declared  war  upon 
us.  It  is  not  of  our  choice  ....  What 
is  true  in  Socialism  we  willingly  em- 
brace, what  is  false  we  will  fight  to  the 
end.  It  is  not  true,  as  ]\lr.  Russell 
thinks,  that  Socialism  alone  holds  the 
field.  The  Church  was  there  nigh  two 
thousand  years  before  and  will  still  be 
there  when  Socialism  has  ceased  to  be. 
Today  we  have  but  to  reduce  to  terms 
of  practical  service  the  working  pro.i:::ram 
?iven  us  in  the  famous  encyclical  of 
Pope  Leo  XITI. 
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A  CATHOLIC  DEFENSE  OF  SOCIALISM/' 


"If  Socialists  wished  us  to  know  their 
real  attitude  towards  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States,  what  need  was 
there  to  cross  the  ocean  in  order  to 
find  it  in  a  rejected  speech?  Their  en- 
tire press  has  long  ago  made  it  plain  to 
us.  Mr.  Berger,  their  most  represen- 
tative authority,  has  clearly  voiced  xoi 
us  the  common  sentiment  of  his  party. 
Opposing  the  Militia  of  Christ  as  every 
Catholic  enterprise  is  always  systematic- 
ally opposed  by  Socialism,  he  wrote  un- 
der date  of  August  12,  191 1,  in  his  or- 
gan, The  Social-Democratic  Herald,  of 
Milwaukee: 

"  The  Militia  of  Christ  was  founded 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  re- 
gain its  lost  hold  upon  the  Catholic 
workmen  of  America  ...  Its  mission 
is  to  fight  everything  that  looks  like  en- 
lightenment, progress,  or  education.  Its 
mission  is  to  help  everything  that  looks 
like  darkness,  retrogression  and  super- 
stitious belief  in  Roman  Christianity. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  it  keeps  the  masses  in  ignorance  and 
bigotry  and  thus  in  submission  to  the 
ruling  class  .  .  .  The  next  Reformation 
would  combine  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution  with  the  new  spirit  of  So- 
cialism, which  has  never  asserted  itseh 
so  far.  This  is  a  warning  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Militia  of 
Beelzebub.'  ....  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  judge  who  is  better  qualified 
to  determine  the  attitude  of  American 
Socialism  toward  the  Catholic  Church, 
Mr.  Berger  or  Mr.  Russell." 

Dishonest  Socialist   Tactics, 

In  an  address  recently  delivered  at 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.  J., 
exposed  in  a  few  words  the  chicanery  of 
this  latest  example  of  Socialist  tactics. 
He  clearly  pointed  out  that  Charles  Rus- 
sell's speech 

1.  Was  not  Catholic. 

2.  Was  not  a  defense  of  Socialism. 


3.  Was  not  even  an  intelligent  exposi- 
tion of  Sicialism. 

It  was  not  Catholic  because : 

(a)  The  speech  was  immediately  rep- 
udiated by  the  Catholic  press,  and  all 
Socialists  knew  this. 

(b)  It  was  a  contradiction  of  the  ab- 
lest Catholic  writers^  who  had  made  a 
study  of  Socialism  and  were  competent 
to  deal  with  the  subject. 

(c)  It  was  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  encyclicals  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

(d)  It  would  convict  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  church,  either  of  the  gross- 
est ignorance  or  of  the  most  deliberate 
and  systematic  misrepresentation. 

(e)  It  betrayed  a  most  erroneous  view 
of  Catholic  philosophy  on  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

(f )  It  was  in  fine  a  miserable  travesty 
of  the  rules  of  logic. 

To  Fool  the  Workman. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  facts,  the  Nation- 
al Headquarters  of  the  Socialist  party 
is  printing  this  leaflet,  "A  Catholic  De- 
fense of  Socialism,"  in  editions  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  is  taking  pains 
to  see  that  they  are  distributed  among 
Catholic  workmen.  The  Socialists  know 
that  this  plea  of  friendship  is  a  deceptive 
one,  but  they  believe  that  enough  Cath- 
olic men  will  be  fooled  by  this  campaign 
of  falsehood  to  amply  repay  them  for 
the  time  and  money  spent  in  circulating 
Mr.  Russel's  thoroughly-rejected  ad- 
dress. 


Shall  Socialism  Destroy  the  Trade  Unions? 


By  Peter  W.  Collins 


Fommrlg  Swermtarg  IntmnatiotMl  BmhmrkooJ  of  Elaetrical  Workon 


IT  is  essential  that  a  nation  should 
protect  its  citizens — ^as  far  as  possible 
— against  all  pernicious  influence  and 
everything  that  is  subversive  of  good 
citizenship.  If  this  be  admitted — and 
can  it  be  denied? — it  indicates  the  posi- 
tion we  must  take  in  regard  to  Social- 
ism and  especially  as  to  its  claim  to  be 
a  working-class  movement. 

It  is  reasonable  to  contend  that  the 
ideals,  the  aspirations  and  the  hopes 
of  any  class  must  find  their  birth,  their 
growth  and  progress  within  that  class. 
If  the  heartbeats  of  any  class  beat  true 
to  the  instincts,  the  desires,  the  ambit- 
ions and  the  hopes  of  that  class,  quite 
naturally,  it  will  be  expressed  from 
within.  But  do  we  find  from  an  inves- 
tigation of  Socialism — of  its  doctrines, 
its  propaganda,  its  personnel — that  it 
is  a  working-class  movement? 

Not  For  Working  Class. 

Not  at  all !  instead,  we  find  that  the 
philosophy  of  Socialism  is  not  a  work- 
inf<Ja^s  philosophy;  that  it  was  not 
bom  in  the  working  class,  and  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  opposed  to  the  ideals,  aims 
and  progress  of  the  working  class. 

The  philosophy  of  Socialism  is  the 
MatcriaJistic  Conception  of  Histor\', 
^Wch  was  not  discovered  bv  a  member 
of  the  working  class ;  was  not  promul- 
Pted  by  members  of  the  working  class, 
out  by  professors  of  universities,  whose 
^'^^ories  have  been  declared  by  capable 


men  of  science  to  be  in  conflict  with 
sound  reason. 

The  philosophy  of  Socialism  is  for- 
eign to  the  working  class,  for  as  a  whole, 
the  working  class  is  deeply  religious  and 
there  is  an  insatiable  desire  in  the  hearty 
of  all  of  the  working  class — or  these  that 
have  not  been  poisoned  by  Socialism — 
for  the  spiritual  consolations  of  revealed 
religion.  In  fact,  Socialists  who  have 
endeavored  to  promulgate  the  real  doc- 
trines of  Socialism  among  the  working 
class  have  found  this  consciousness  of 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  embracing 
of  religion  by  the  working  class,  a  real 
barrier  to  the  success  of  Socialism. 

A  University  Product, 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  work- 
ing class  movement,  or  having  its  origin 
in  the  working  class.  Socialism  is  the 
product  of  the  university  and  the  un- 
sound and  false  theory  of  philosophers 
in  conflict  with  the  established  truths 
of  revealed  religion  and  with  reason. 
The  assumption,  therefore,  that  Social- 
ism is  a  working  class  movement  and 
a  working  class  remedy,  is  fallacious 
and  its  appeal  to  the  working  class  is 
made  because  the  working  class  consti- 
tute a  large  percentage  of  all  the  people, 
and  could  revolutionize  society. 

The  real  working  class  movement  is 
Trade  Unionism.  It  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Socialism,  ^.wd  \\.%  \dfc.*A^  "sceA 
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principles  are  opposed  to  Socialism. 
The  Trade  Union  Movement  stands  for 
the  real  interest  o'  the  workers.  It  is 
built  on  sound  Christian  principles  and 
it  will  progress  and  prosper  while  it 
recognizes  its  rights  and  duties. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
is  not  a  genuine  labor  organization.  It 
has  no  connection  with  the  American 
Labor  Movement,  and  is  not  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  but  is  simply  a  Socialist  move- 
ment organized  by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  W. 
D.  Haywood  and  other  leading  American 
Socialists,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  efficiencv  of  the  Trade  Unions. 

The  /.  W.  IV, 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
was  organized  in  Chicaga  in  June,  1905, 
and  one  can  best  judge  of  the  character 
of  its  organization  by  the  declaration  of 
one  of  its  organizers,  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
who  by  the  way  was  the  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Socialists  in  three  cam- 
paigns and  who  is  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  Socialists  in  America. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Debs,  Nov- 
ember 23,  1905,  on  *'Craft  Unionism," 
he  said:  "We  have  met  under  the  aus- 
pices and  in  the  interest  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  organized  here 
in  Chicago  less  than  five  months  ago. 
At  the  very  threshold  of  this  discussion 
I  aver  that  trade  unionism  no  longer 
meets  the  demands  of  the  working  class. 
I  aver  that  the  trade  union  has  not  only 
fulfilled  its  mission  and  outlived  its  use- 
fulness, but  that  it  is  now  positively  re- 
actionary, and  is  maintained,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers  who  support  it, 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  class 
who  exploit  the  workers  who  support 
it"  (page  3). 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  declara- 
tion of  Debs  that  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  was  organized  because 
"trade  unions  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness and  are  used  by  the  capitalists  as 
tools  of  exploitation."  And  again,  Debs 
says :  "Now,  we  who  have  organized  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  have 

quit    the    Trade    Unions The 

Trade  Unions  were  built  up  on  tools  that 
have  been  discarded  and  upon  trades 
that  have  ceased  to  exist"  (page  15). 

And  again,  in  the  same  address: 
"There  is  but  one  hope,  and  that  is  in 
the  economic  and  political  solidarity  of 
the  working  class ;  one  revolutionary  un- 
ion (Socialist)  and  one  revolutionary 
party  (Socialist).  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  an  economic  organization,  has 
been  launched  and  now  makes  its  appeal 
to  you  as  wage-slaves  aspiring  to  be 
free"  (page  21). 

The  Class  Struggle. 

Every  effort  of  Debs  has  been  to 
justify  the  organization  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  which  he  ad- 
mits to  be  a  revolutionary  organization: 

"The  unity  of  labor,  economic  and 
political,  upon  the  basis  of  the  class 
struggle,  is  at  this  time  the  supreme  need 
of  the  working  class.  The  prevailing 
lack  of  unity  implies  lack  of  class  con- 
sciousness; that  is  to  say,  enlightened 
self-interests;  and  this  can,  must  and 
will  be  overcome  by  revolutionary  educa- 
tion and  organization." 

In  the  same  address,  (page  23)  he 
states :  "And  if  we  are  against  your  un- 
ions it  is  because  we  are  for  you.  We 
know  that  you  have  paid  your  dues  into 
them   for  years  and  that  you   are  ani- 
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f  a  spirit  of  misdirected  loyalty 
unions."  And  again  (page  27), 
"They  (the  workers)  are  devel- 
heir  industrial  consciousness ; 
nomic  and  political  power;  and 
*  revolution  comes  they  will  be 
to  take  possession  and  assume 
>f  every  industry." 

we  see,  and  from   Debs'  own 
his  Industrial  Workers  is  pure- 
Jutionary  proposition. 

)ther  address  delivered  Decem- 
905,  and  printed  under  the  title, 
ial  Unionism,"  Debs  says :  **The 
nary  movement  of  the  working 

I  date  from  the  year  1905,  from 
lization  of  the  Industrial  Work-  * 
le  World.    The  old  form  of  un- 
trade  union)  has  long  since  ful- 

mission,  and  outlived  its  use- 
and  the  hour  has  struck  for  a 
(Page  6). 

0  Abolish  Trade  Unions. 

declaring  emphatically   for  the 
of  the  Trade  Unions,  he  says: 

II  sever  your  relations  with  the 
IS  (trade  unions)  in  which  you 
ed  and  sub-divided  and  join  the 
il  Workers  in  which  all  are  or- 
md  united  upon  the  basis  of  the 
iggle"  (page  7). 

.gain,  in  the  same  address,  he 
he  workers  of  the  country — the 
it  ones  at  least — readily  see  the 
:e  between  revolutionary  (So- 
and  reactionary  (Trade  Union- 
onism,  and  that  is  why  they  are 
\  the  old  (trade  unionism)  and 
the  Industrial   Workers  of  the  . 

And  again,  "It  were  better  for 
cers  if  they  were  not  organized 
unions  at  alV*  (p^gc  15). 


In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  same 
official  publishing  house,  C.  H.  Kerr  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  entitled  "The  Growth 
of  Socialism,"  by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  we 
find  the  following :  "The  new  unionism 
is  being  heard.  In  trumpet  tones  it 
rings  out  its  revolutionary  shibboleth  to 

all  the  workers  of  the  earth The 

old  unionism,  living  in  the  dead  past, 
still  affirms  that  the  interests  of  labor 
and  capital  are  identical"  (page  7). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations 
above,  which  could  be  supplemented  by 
hundreds  of  others,  that  the  purpose  in 
organizing  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  was  (i)  to  destroy  the  trade  un- 
ions which  the  Socialists  declare  to  be 
useless,  indequate  and  an  unmitigated 
evil;  (2)  to  give  Socialism  in  America 
a  weapon  in  the  form  of  'a  revolutionary 
organization  to  intimidate  the  organized 
workers  into  accepting  Socialism  or  hav- 
ing their  union  destroyed  by  strike  break- 
ing and  scabbing: 

The  Old,  Old  Tactics, 

The  tactics  of  the  Socialists  in  this 
respect  are  not  new,  for  as  Solidarity, 
one  of  the  leading  publications  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  in  its 
issue  of  March  4,  1910,  says :  "Follow- 
ing the  Knights  of  Labor  there  came  the 
American  Railway  Union,  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  Socialist  Trades  and 
Labor  Alliance,  American  Labor  Union 
and  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  all  born  of  revolt  against  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  craftism  and  capitalism,  in 
accordance  with  the  twentieth  century 
principles  of  concentration  and  the  class 
struggle." 

Thus  it  will  be  seetv  iVv^l  XVvr.  cyt^g^xlvL- 
ing  of  t\\e  ltvAm\.T\^jL  ^No^V.^'^'s*  ^\  *^^ 
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World  was  simply  another  attempt  of 
American  Socialists  to  destroy  the  effic- 
iency of  the  Trade  Union  and  intimidate 
the  workers  into  becoming  Socialists. 
Debs,  by  the  way,  organized  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union,  a  dual  organization, 
and  he  with  other  Socialists  organized 
the  Socialist  Trades  and  Labor  Alliance 
and  the  American  Labor  Union,  which 
were  similar  in  purpose  to  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Moreover,  Debs 
declared,  in  his  history  of  Socialism, 
that  the  American  Railway  Union  be- 
came the  nucleus  for  the  formation  of 
the  Socialist  party  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Solidarity,  (April  2,  1910),  ap- 
peared the  following,  which,  in  a  few 
words,  explains  the  economic  propagan- 
da of  Socialism : 

What  Debs  Would  Do. 

"We  propose  to  convert  the  capitalist 
political  state  into  an  industrial  demo- 
cracy. And  by  the' Great  Eternal  zve 
are  going  to  do  it.  That  such  a  revolu- 
tionary change  can  be  effected  by  peace- 
able means  alone  is  zvholly  improbable. 
We  think  zve  can  surely  count  on  a  'pro- 
slavery'  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
'ruling  classes.' " 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  that 
there  is  no  equivocation  as  to  just  what 
the  economic  propaganda  of  Socialism 
stands  for.     Its  basis  is  revolutionary. 

In  the  Nezv  York  Call,  the  lead- 
ing Socialist  daily  of  America,  binder 
date  of  May  14,  191 1,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"There  is  in  this  country,  a  labor  un- 
ion that  is  greatly  different  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  this 
union  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  particularly  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  indus- 


trial system  is  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized. The  name  of  this  union  is  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  It  is 
an  industrial  union  and  not  a  trade  un- 
ion. Besides  being  organized  on  an  en- 
tirely different  plan  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  it  is  revolutionary 
and  extremely  socialistic. 

"Every  Industrial  Worker  of  the 
World  is  a  Socialist.  The  picture  of 
Marx  hangs  in.  all  their  halls ;  they  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of 
Marx. 

"Now  very  few  of  these  men  believe  in 
the  government  ownership  of  even  what 
are  called  public  utilities. 

"Few  of  them  have  any  great  faith  in 
special  methods  at  all.  Some  of  them 
are  Anarchists.  It  may  seem  contra- 
dictory, but  many  of  them  are  what  may 
be  called  Anarchistic  Socialists.  That  is, 
they  have  the  great  Socialist  hope  of 
doing  away  with  capitalism,  but  they  do 
not  have  any  faith  in  special  methods 
to  bring  it  about. 

"They  are  what  are  called  Direct  Act- 
ionists." 

Trade  Unionism  Constructive. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  make 
extended  comment  on  the  difference  be- 
tween true  trade  unionists  and  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  for 
Debs,  Solidarity  and  the  Nezv  York  Call, 
and  all  leading  socialists  and  their  publi- 
cations, have  spoken  too  clearly  of  their 
unequivocal  opposition  and  bitter  hos- 
tilitv  to  trade  unionism. 

Trade  Unionism  is  a  constructive 
movement.  It  stands  for  a  just  and 
equitable  wage.  It  stands  for  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  equitable  hours  of  labor. 
It  stands  for  the  trade  agreement  in  in- 
dustry and  for  peace  and  progress.  It 
stands  for  legislation  to  protect  the  wo- 
men and  children  and  demands  the 
abolishment  of  child  labor.  It  depiands 
remedial  legislation  to  protect  the  health. 
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nd  comfort  of  the  workers  and 
es  and  advocates  liability  and 
ation  legislation.  It  recognizes 
s  as  well  as  its  responsibilities 
i  not  believe  in  class  conflict,  of 

and  hatred  among  men.  It 
or  conciliation  and  arbitration 
i^^ntzes  the  need  of  a  common 
nding  between  all  forces  of  so- 
d  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
1  owe  to  each  other.  It  believes 
/  by  co-operation  among  men, 
distinction  as  to  class,  can  real 
.  be  made.     It  opposes    revolu- 

stands  for  true  evolution*.    It  de- 

socialistic  doctrine  that  there  is 
ly  among  men  a  necessity  for 
nflict  and  it  stands  on  the  basts 
ce  among  men  and  emphasizes 
Ration  of  duty  as  well  as  the  rec- 

of  rights. 

Trade  Union  Movement  is  a 
;onservative,  practical  movement 
ind  women,  law  abiding  and  self- 
ig.   striving    by   means    of    co- 


operation to  advance  the  condition  of 
the  workers  and  to  demand  and  secure 
justice.  Its  principles  are  sound,  its 
policy  and  propaganda  progressive,  a 
progressiveness  which  means  not  radical- 
ism, or  any  other  ism  but  trade  union- 
ism. It  strives  for  civic  righteousness 
and  social  justice  and  it  works  with  all 
elements  of  society  for  the  upbuilding 
and  progress  and  permanency  of  society 
on  the  basts  of  justice. 

On  the  other  hand  stands  Socialism 
— opposed  to  the  principles  and  ethics  of 
trade  unionism ;  hostile  to  the  State,  the 
family  and  the  home ;  a  destructive,  rev- 
olutionary propaganda,  applying  its  tac- 
tics of  false  pretenses  at  times  to  de- 
ceive as  to  its  real  doctrines.  In  a  word. 
Socialism  has  nothing  in  common  with 
trade  unionism.  It  centers  its  propa- 
ganda particularly  among  workingmen, 
not  with  the  desire  for  their  advance- 
ment but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  a  means  in  the  advancement  oi 
Socialism  ■ 


Tough  on  the  Party. 
There  is  far  more  religion  today  in  the   I.  W.  W.  movement  than  in  the 
e  Socialist  party." — Hutchins  Hapgood,  in  New  York  Globe,  March  iz, 


SociaUsm  Glorifies  Anarchix 


len  on  to  the  revolution,  boys!     Keep  Freedom's  highway  broad — 
le  path  where  Spies  and  Parsons  fell*  as  fearlessly  they  trod; 
nd  though  we  fall  as  they  fell — millions  follow  on  the  road 
)  carry  the  Red  Flag  to  victory." — J.    Bruce    Glasier,    editor  of 
-    (Eng.)  in  "S.  2,  Song  Book." 

•Two  QiicaRo  .Anarchists,  executed  in  1887. 


How  About  Equality? 


By  Fred  Noyes. 


MAN  under  Socialism  will  still  seek 
soft  jobs.     He  will  still  want  to 
rule,  just  as  he  wants  to  rule  today. 

You  will  not  get  rid  of  bosses  by  es- 
tablishing Socialism,  simply  because  you 
cannot  change  human  nature.  The  men 
of  superior  brains  under  Socialism  will 
do  most  of  the  thinking  and  all  the  di- 
recting for  the  masses. 

The  ring  of  bosses  will  fix  the  rate  of 
income  and  the  hours  of  labor. 

Bosses  Under  Socialism, 

We  have  the  right,  under  our  present 
system,  to  abolish  bosses  and  political 
rings,  but  we  don't — ^at  least,  not  often. 
They  could  never  be  abolished  under 
Socialism  except  by  another  revolution. 

So  far  as  bosses  go,  there  would  be 
little  difference  between  the  present  sys- 
tem and  Socialism,  except  that  there 
would  be  more  bosses  to  support  under 
Socialism  than  under  the  present  system. 

Human  nature  will  not  change  merely 
because  we  change  our  political  anH 
economic  systems.  Men  will  get  drunk 
and   do  other   foolish  things  un^ler  So- 


cialfsm.  The  spendthrift  could  borrow 
labor  checks  at  high  interest  from  un- 
principled speculators  and  a  new  idle 
class  would  be  created.  In  a  word,  it 
would  be  possible  to  evade  laws  under 
Socialism  just  as  it  is  today.  And  a  So- 
cialist administration  could  operate  in 
only  one  of  three  ways :  ( i )  by  institut- 
ing a  plan  for  all  to  work  under  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  or  State  Socialism  a  la 
"Looking  Backward;"  (2)  by  having 
work  done  on  the  voluntary  plan,  or  (3) 
by  establishing  an  equality  of  work  and 
income. 

Dead-Level  Slavery. 

The  last  plan  would  be  a  dead-level 
slavery  and  second  would  not  work  be- 
cause, to  make  it  work,  you  would  have 
to  change  human  naJture.  The  first  is 
the  only  scheme  that  can  be  made  to 
operate  and  this  only  by  force.  Under 
any  of  the  three  plans  there  would  be 
no  ambition  beyond  the  mere  bread  line. 
The  progressive  movement  of  the  world 
would  be  killed  as  dead  as  the  imperial 
Socialism  of  ancient  Rome,  or  the  State 
Socialism  of  ancient  Peru.  Yet  this  is 
all  that  Socialism  can  offer. 


The  Red  Peril 


Compiled  by  Leslie  Irving 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  compiled  Jor  The  •Common  Cause 
from  the  reports  of  the  London  {Eng,)  Standard's  special  commission  to  inves- 
tigate Socialism.  In  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  Standard's  "Red  Peril'* 
articles  created  a  sensation  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  the  series  in  its  entirety,  Mr,  Irving's  work  in  making  ex- 
cerpts from  this  material  has  been  performed  so  carefully  that  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  may  be  certain  that  little  evidence  of  importance  has  been  omit- 
ted.— The  Editors. 

II.    LIFE  AND  WORK  UNDER  SOCIALISM. 


PEOPLE  who  listen  carefully  to 
Socialist  speakers  must  be  struck 
by  the  fact  that  they  never  condescend 
to  be  constructive.  Denunciation,  in- 
vective, destructive  criticism  founded  on 
gross  misrepresentation  and  perversion 
of  facts — the  Socialist  pours  them  forth 
by  the  hour;  but  if  any  one  asks  him 
what  he  would  put  in  the  place  of  the 
particular  system  or  institution  that  he 
would  destroy,  no  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  obtained.  The  questioner  is  gen- 
erally told  that  the  point  on  which  he 
seeks  information  is  a  mere  matter  of 
detail,  and  that  the  detail  will  be  dealt 
with  after  the  main  principles  of  Social- 
ism have  been  established. 

No  Plan  Available. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  works 
of  any  writer  on  Socialism  anything 
that  could  be  described  as  a  complete 
plan  of  the  machinery  of  a  Socialistic 
State.  There  is  much  talk  of  what  it  is 
intended  to  destroy,  but  the  process  of 
building  up,  apparently,  has  only  been 
considered  in  a  superficial  way.  In  ef- 
fect the  Socialists   sav  to    us:     "Your 


house  is  a  very  bad  one;  ugly,  unsani- 
tary, and  inconvenient;  it  is  also  badly 
built,  badly  situated,  and  rack-rented. 
Let  us  burn  it  down,  and  then  we  will 
build  you  a  nice  new  one."  But  be- 
tween the  burning  and  the  setting  up 
there  will  be  an  interval  in  which  we 
shall  be  roofless,  exposed  to  the  rain 
and  the  cold ;  and  from  what  history  and 
experience  teaches  us  of  Socialists  and 
their  systems  we  shall  remain  perma- 
nently out  in  the  rain  and  the  cold  while 
the  "reformers"  scramble  for  the  funds 
out  of  which  the  new  house  ought  to  be 
built. 

Even  Socialists  Don't  Knoiv. 

The  reason  why  Socialists  will  not  say 
definitely  just  what  their  State  will  be, 
or  describe  exactly  the  working  of  any 
of  its  parts,  is  quite  simple — they  do  not 
know  themselves.  The  best  of  them 
are  merely  dry  theorists  or  dreaming 
idealists  of  the  Utopian  school ;  the 
worst  of  them — that  is  to  say,  the  strong- 
est among  them — to  put  it  bluntly  and  in 
a  colloquial  way,  are  just  people  "on  the 
make."     They   have   nothing,   and   they 
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will  work  for  nothing;  but  they  want 
everything,  and  they  expect  to  get  it  by 
robbing  other  people. 

What  Socialists  refuse  to  do  for  us, 
however,  we  can  quite  easily  do  for  our- 
selves; we  have  only  to  collect  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  the  Socialist  puzzle — 
cut  them  out,  as  it  were,  with  a  jig-saw 
— from  the  various  authoritative  pro- 
nouncements on  Socialism,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  new  regime  can  be  construct- 
ed. We  have  here  a  good  deal  of 
material  that  will  be  required  in  these 
articles,  let  us  put  some  of  it  together. 

Fitting  the  Parts, 

In  the  first  place  we  know  that  the 
Socialist  State  will  be  a  godless  one: — 

"The  revolution,"  says  Herr  Bebel, 
"does  not  seek  new  forms  of  religion, 
but  denies  religion  altogether." 

"The  idea  of  God  must  be  destroyed; 
it  is  the  keystone  of  a  perverted  civiliza- 
tion."    (Karl  M^arx.) 

"The  establishment  of  society  on  a  So- 
cialistic basis  would  imply  the  definite 
abandonment  of  all  theological  cults, 
since  the  notion  of  a  transcendent  God 
or  semi-divine  prophet  is  but  the  counter- 
part and  analogue  of  the  transcendent 
governing  class."  So  that  wordy  and 
pedantic  authority,  Mr.  Belfort  Bax. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  similar  quo- 
tations, but  they  are  unnecessary;  that 
Socialism,  Atheism,  and  Materialism  are 
inseparable  companions  cannot  be  denied. 
The  most  moderate  Socialist  will  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  State  will  refuse 
to  recognize  any  religion  and  will  in- 
sist upon  absolutely  secular  education 
for  all  children.  Religion,  according  to 
Socialists  of  this  school,  will  be  "a  pri- 
vate matter"  which  people  will  be  al- 
lowed to  arrange  in  their  own  way.  In 
that  case  men  and  women  of  the  future 


will  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
fining their  devotional  exercises  to  the 
privacy  of  their  own  chamber — if  in  the 
rabbit-warren  dwelling  places  into  which 
Socialist  will  put  us  such  a  thing  as  pri- 
vacy can  be  obtained.  * 

There  will,  of  course,  be  no  ministers 
of  religion  and  no  places  of  worship 
available.  Under  Socialism  every  man 
who  is  not  a  State  functionary  will  be 
required  to  contribute,  by  his  labor,  to 
the  common  fund,  and  the  Godless 
State  will  certainly  not  accept  the  work 
of  a  priest  or  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
payment  of  that  contribution.  And  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  live  ex- 
cept through  the  State. 

The  Question  of  Marricige. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that,  when 
it  came  to  the  question  of  marriage,  the 
Socialist  State  would  recognize  nothing 
but  a  civil  contract,  and  that  it  would 
permit  such  contract  to  be  broken  at  will 
by  either  party  to  it. 

In  a  manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League, 
signed  by  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr. 
Belfort  Bax,  it  is  laid  down  that,  "Un- 
der a  Socialistic  system  contracts  be- 
tween individuals  would  be  voluntary, 
and  unenforced  by  the  community.  This 
would  apply  to  the  marriage  contract  as 
well  as  others,  and  it  would  become  a 
matter  of  simple  inclination." 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  would, 
therefore,  be  farcical.  The  sanction  of 
religion  could  not  make  the  tie  binding, 
because  the  law  of  the  State  would  de- 
cide that  there  was  nothing  sacred  in 
private  contracts,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  enforced.  We  shall  come  back 
again  to  this  question  of  the  worthless- 
ness   of   all    contracts   under   Socialism 
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5CUSS  economic  subjects,  but 
nent  we  wish  to  direct  at- 
;he  manner  in  which  social 
affected  by  the  abolition  of 
leans  by  which,  nowadays, 
women  are  compelled  to 
r  agreements  and  carry  out 
;es.  Morality  could  not  sur- 
1  circumstances  with  human 
t  it  is;  and  Socialists,  be  it 
■e  making  no  attempt  to  re- 
man nature  before  imposing 
:  beings  a  social  system  which 
could  carry  out  with  success. 

ism  to  "Work  Magic" 

.  very  important  point.  So- 
)rs  and  writers,  with  impu- 
ty,  ask  us  to  take  it  for  grant- 
advent  of  Socialists  to  power 
Tiagic  in  the  world;  that  all 
be  converted  into  perfect 
It  all  the  inherent  tendencies 
ime  and  violence,  drunken- 
ambling  that,  since  the  world 
e  manifested  themselves  in 
ould  vanish  in  a  night.  But 
aching,  as  we  have  shown, 
m  at  the  moral  improvement 
le,  at  preparing  them  for  the 
iducting  themselves  properly 
:ial  system  in  which  the  only 
and  the  only  restraints  will 
I  by  the  people  themselves  out 
se  of  what  is  just  and  seemly, 
st  propaganda  is  not  directed 
Liction  of  angels,  but  of  devils, 
hatred  of  one's  kind,  not 
)ve;  it  teaches  greed  and  ex- 
not  contentment  and  con- 
teaches  war,  not  peace;  it 
n  that  there  is  nothing  more 
than  their  own  selfish  inter- 
here  is  no  higher  power  than 


their  own  will,  no  tribunal  but  their  own  • 
conscience,  no  heaven  except  that  which 
can  be  made  on  earth.  Thus,  instead  of 
fitting  men  and  women  for  existence 
under  idealistic  conditions.  Socialism  ac- 
tually develops  the  worst  side  of  our  ani- 
mal nature,  warps  all  our  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  destroys  our  respect  for  our- 
selves and  for  other  people,  and  uproots 
the  very  foundation  of  the  religious  be- 
lief which  alone  has  made  decent  con- 
ditions of  existence  possible.  Instead 
of  an  arcadia.  Socialism  would  make  an 
inferno. 

Socialist  Government, 

Here  let  us  expose  the  utter  falseness 
of  the  impression  that  many  people  have 
formed— through  the  studied  looseness 
of  Socialist  statements — on  the  question 
of  government  under  Socialism.  Quite 
a  large  school  of  idealists  entertain  the 
absurd  idea  that  government  as  we  know 
it  will  have  no  place  in  the  new  order 
of  things.  A  condition  of  affairs  is 
imagined  in  which  the  directors  of  the 
State  will  act  much  in  the  same  way  as 
monitors  in  a  school,  exercising  nothing 
more  than  a  benevolent  and  easy  general 
supervision  and  interfering  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  affairs  of  individuals. 
Then  the  familiar  phrase  about  a  Gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people"  has  conveyed  to  the 
ignorant  or  unthinking  the  idea  of  a 
Government  under  which  they  can  do 
practically  as  they  please. 

All  these  are  very  foolish  notions. 
Government  there  must  be  in  every 
State,  Socialistic  or  individualistic,  or 
the  State  would  fall  to  pieces;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Socialistic  form  of 
govemiYient  will  be  no  less  harsh^  or  in- 
terfering, or  disagreeable,  than  that  un- 
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der  which  we  now  "groan/*  Indeed,  un- 
der Socialism,  "the  State"  would  be  all 
that  it  is  now,  and  infinitely  more  than 
can  be  imagined  besides.  'The  State,"  as 
■  we  are  told  in  every  Socialist  text-book, 
is  to  possess  and  control  "all  the  means 
of  production,  distribution  and  ex- 
change." Has  the  meaning  of  that 
statement  been  fully  realised  by  dabblers 
in  Socialism?  It  means  that  the  State 
would  be  the  sole  employer  of  labor,  the 
only  shopkeeper,  the  only  printer  and 
newspaper  proprietor,  the  only  carrier, 
the  only  manufacturer,  the  only  land- 
lord, the  only  butcher  and  baker  and  bar- 
ber in  the  whole  land.  There  would  be 
no  work  to  be  had  except  from  the  State, 
and  if  a  man  wanted  a  change  there 
would  be  no  other  employer  for  him  to 
go  to.  In  the  same  way  there  would 
only  be  the  Government  stores  at  which 
things  could  be  bought,  and  they  would 
all  be  alike.  And  every  works'  foreman 
and  shopwalker  and  tramway  man  would 
be  a  Government  functionary  and  repre- 
sent "the  State."  Thus  "the  State" 
would  enter  into  every  department  of 
the  daily  life  of  everybody.  The  imag- 
ination is  staggered  by  the  prospect  that 
this  knowledge  opens  up. 

One  Legislative  Body. 

Before  dealing  more  fully  with  that 
phase  of  existence  under  Socialism,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  see  what  sort  of 
executive  government  would  come  into 
being,  and  what  the  popular  assembly 
would  be  like.  As  was  shown  by  the 
Socialists  during  the  recent  controversy 
on  the  Parliament  Bill,  the  new  National 
Assembly  will  consist  of  a  single  cham- 
ber only.  In  other  words,  there  will  be 
no  reviewing,  or  revising,  chamber,  and 
legislative  decisions  which  passc^l  one 
boi^se  will  be  final. 


And,  how  will  that  House  be  elected? 

We  are  bound  to  assume  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Socialist  regime  will  be 
resisted  by  a  large  and  capable  and  virile 
section  of  the  population  by  force  of 
arms,  and  that  the  new  order  of  things 
will  only  come  into  being  after  a  long 
and  bloody  civil  war,  during  which  the 
people  and  the  country  would  be  reduced 
to  a  terrible  condition.  For  many 
months  a  Provisional  Government  would 
be  in  existence,  acting  with  arbitrar>' 
powers,  under  a  military  law  of  its  own. 
The  triumph  of  the  revolution  would 
see  the  revolutionary  forces  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  every  town  and  village  in 
the  land,  holding  down  a  cowed  but  still 
sullen  population  by  force.  In  these 
circumstances  the  first  popular  Assem- 
bly would  be  elected.  The  scrutineers  at 
the  polling  booths  would  be  the  biggest 
ruffians  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
their  wands  of  authority  would  be  rifles 
with  fixed  bayonets. 

No  Place  for  Contests, 

Contest  there  would  be  none,  because 
there  would  be  no  means  of  conducting 
a  campaign,  even  if  candidates  could  be 
found  foolhardy  enough  to  stand  against 
the  nominees  of  the  dominant  class.  And 
there  would  be  no  active  opponents  of 
Socialism  to  vote;  as  the  result  of  their 
opposition  to  the  revolution  they  woul  1 
either  be  in  their  graves,  in  prison  await- 
ing execution,  or  in  exile.  The  rest  of 
the  population  would  be  driven  to  the 
polls  like  sheep,  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

The  first  Socialist  Parliament,  then, 
would  consist  entirely  of  the  nominees 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  the 
first  Act  of  the  Parliament  would  be  to 
pass  a  Constitution  which  would  have  a 
c:r('at  deal  to  say  about  the  "will  of  the 
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'  and  would  very  carefully  pro- 
at  that  will  should  never  be  able 
real  expression.  But  under  So- 
the  party  in  power  would  have 
ly  ways  of  securing  its  position 
le  constitutional  safeguards  or- 
'  adopted  to  protect  a  republic, 
scarcely  be  necessary.  The  power 
onage  alone  would  make  Social- 
•e. 

is  no  fanciful  picture   that  we 
wing;  with  all  trade  and  indus- 
the  hands  of    the    Government, 
&ry  man  and  woman  dependent  on 
vernment    for    daily    bread    and 
ed  to  do  the  work  that  is  given 
1,  the  nation  will  consist  of  two 
only — State    functionaries    and 
y    people;   controllers    and    con- 
masters  and  slaves.     What  rem- 
1  a  man  have  against  his  employ- 
shopkeeper,  his  doctor,  against 
e  with  whom    he    has    to    deal? 
because   he  will    always  be   up 


against  *'the  State,"  and  *'the  Stat 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  being  ; 
do  no  wrong. 

Agitation  against  abuses,  p 
movements  such  as  take  place  no^ 
be  impossible  under  Socialism,  b 
the  public  will  be  inarticulate ;  the 
be  no  public  Press,  only  Govei 
organs.  And  it  is  quite  certaii 
popular  demonstrations  will  be  put 
with  a  ruthless  hand.  We  have 
examples  before  our  eyes  now  of  ; 
ist  intolerance  and  of  the  brutal  ^ 
which  opposition  is  crushed.  B 
shall  be  told,  the  people  will  still  1 
to  have  recourse  to  the  old  rem< 
force,  or  rebellion.  Our  answer 
it  will  be  a  desperate  appeal  und 
cialism ;  our  masters  will  be  fully 
and  prepared,  and  there  will  b< 
spirit  in  the  people  after  they  hav 
for  a  few  years  under  the  deg: 
demoralizing,  soul-killing  influeno 
Collectivist  regime. 


Jefferson*s  Indictment  of  Socialism 

Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  rea 
1  soon  want  bread." 

I  do  verily  believe  that  a  single  consolidated  government  would  be 
ost  corrupt  government  on  earth." 

What  has  destroyed  the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  in  every  go 
which  has  existed  under  the  sun?  The  generalizing  and  concentratii 
and  powers  into  one  body,  no  matter  whether  of  the  autocrats  of  R 
ance,  or  of  the  aristocrats  of  a  Venetian  Senate." — Thomas  Jeffe 
i  by  American  Anti-Srcialist. 


Is  Surplus  Value  Another  Ncune 

For  Net  Profits? 


By  Martha  Moore  Avery. 


HAVING  announced  itself  as  the 
"Science  of  Life"  one  may,  of 
course,  engage  in  a  polemic  against  So- 
cialism from  a  dozen  standpoints  with- 
out trenching  upon  the  domain  of  politi- 
cal economy  proper.  Yet  even  so,  for 
the  reason  that  the  economic  is  set  forth 
as  the  ruling  factor  in  human  affairs, 
one  may  not  reach  to  the  core  of  this 
system  of  thought  save  one  deals  with 
Surplus  Value.  As  this  "discovery"  by 
Marx  is  the  alleged  key,  not  alone  to  the 
cause  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  all 
the  ages  but  also  because  it  unlocks  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  establish  the  Nczv 
Society  in  which  the  poor  shall  no  longer 
be  with  us. 

The  "Great  Discovery/' 

What  then  in  brief  is  this  "discovery," 
this  "key"  which  has  laid  bare  the  mys- 
teries of  economic  inequality  and  makes 
plain  that  one  road  of  justice  which  leads 
— if  it  be  practicable  by  confiscation — to 
the  "socially  owned  means  of  produc- 
tion?" To  be  without  this  secret  were 
a  positive  disqualification  to  entrance 
upon  the  ground  of  Socialist  argument, 
for  economic  capital  which  has  been 
private  property  since  history  was  writ, 
is  by  Socialism  made  out  to  be  a  mere 
accumulation  of  unpaid  wages — values 
of  which  the  workers  are  defrauded  by 
the  "system  of  private  property"  in  the 


means  of  the  production  of  wealth  for 
exchange. 

Is  "Surplus- Value"  but  another  name 
for  "Net-Profits"? 

Although  too  many  economic  writers 
are  altogether  confusing  upon  this  point 
the  fact  is  that  such  an  assumption  were 
in  itself  enough  to  lay  one  open  to  the 
just  charge  o^  a  basic  misunderstanding 
of  Marx's  fundamental  proposition- 
setting  forth  which  he  filled^  three  pon- 
derous tomes. 

Net  Profit  Not  Surplus  Value. 

Net-profits  and  surplus-value  may  in- 
deed to  the  uninitiated  look  alike,  but  as 
they  are  positively  unlike  in  source  and 
positively  unlike  in  their  composition  and 
development  they  are,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily unlike  in  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  crux  of  the  the  issue  between 
Socialism  and  Civilization  is  found  in 
the  source  of  economic  value,  not  with 
the  distribution  of  the  values,  resulting 
from  the  several  productive  processes, 
into  profits  and  wages.  Marxists  are 
"scientifically"  quite  indifferent  as  to 
high  or  low  wages  and  large  or  small 
profits,  because  both  profits  and  wages 
are  utterly  damned  in  their  courts  of 
judgment. 

The  Socialist  theory  admits  one  only 
source  of  economic  value,  namely,  poten- 
tial labor — "labor  power,"  as    thev  sav. 
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Not  to  penetrate  so  far  into  this  theory 
as  to  make  up  the  matter  of  money, 
"labor  power*'  has  deposited  economic 
value  within  all  kinds  of  merchandise  by 
the  several  processes  of  wealth  produc- 
tion and  appropriation.  Consequently 
the  economic  value  which  is  found  in 
modern  capital  is  alleged  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  deposited  htmian  en- 
ergy. The  energy  of  wage-wprkmen 
whose  "labor  power"  is  bought  and  sold  ' 
as  a  commodity. 

What  Marx  Ignores. 

Marxian  analysis  ignores  the  values 
created  by  the  self-employment  of  the 
farmers;  those  of  the  craftsmen  work- 
ing with  their  own  tools  and  those  of 
small  traders  operating  with  their  own 
capital.  His  economic  science  rests  upon 
the  foundation  of  an  "irrevocable  tend- 
ency'^ which  separates  society  into  two 
hostile  classes — the  capitalist  class  and 
the  working  class,  thus  eliminating  the 
middle  class. 

To  proceed  with  the  argument :  these 
labor  deposits  (economic  values)  are 
transferred  (not  augmented)  from  the 
several  means  of  specific  production  to 
the  fresh  merchandise.  Raw  materials, 
manufacturing  materials,  machinery  and 
land,  progressively  yield  up  their  deposit- 
ed values  as  the  workmen  cultivate  wheat 
and  turn  it  into  bread ;  turn  cotton  into 
cloth,  or  metals  into  steel  rails  for  the 
market. 

This  assumed,  there  is  under  "capital- 
ism" (by  which  term  Marxists  under- 
stand the  present  evolutionary  phase  of 
monistic  society  which  perforce  reflects 
in  its  thought  and  act  the  relations  de- 
veloped by  the  circumstance  of  private 
property  in  the  means  of  production  with 


its  corollary  the  wage-system)  but  one 
only  source  of  new  value:  namely,  the 
labor  time  beyond  that  necessary  to  work 
out  the  stored  up  value  of  the  commodity 
labor.  This  additional  energy  of  the 
workman  is  expended  while  appropriat- 
ing natural  substances  and  forces  and, 
too,  while  transferring  previous  deposits 
of  value  to  fresh  commodities,  by  the 
circumstance  of  manufacture.  In  other 
words,  under  the  -wage-system  "labor 
power"  being  a  commodity,  as  is  the  case 
of  all  merchandise,  has  stored  up  value 
within  it.  Yet  a  day's  labor  differs  radi- 
cally from  other  necessary  means  of  cap- 
italist production  in  that  it  is  the  origin- 
al source  of  value;  while  at  the  same 
time,  as  are  all  other  commodities,  labor- 
power  IS  the  reservoir  of  a  specific  vol- 
ume of  value.  Hence,  once  the  deposited 
value — ^the  equivalent  of  food,  shelter 
and  clothing — has  been  transferred,  all 
further  labor-time  deposits  new  values. 

Use-Value  and  Exchange-Value, 

New  value  comes  from  the  wage-earn- 
er because  his  "use-value"  to  the  capi- 
talist is  greater  than  his  "exchange-val- 
ue" :  Because  "labor  power"  is  bought, 
as  all  other  commodities,  normally,  at  the 
price  equal  to  its  stored  up  value.  But, 
unlike  any  other  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, it  is  worked  beyond  the  time 
necessary  to  get  back  from  the  workman 
his  stored  up  value.  No  other  commod- 
ity save  "labor  power"  can,  in  a  manu- 
facturing process,  yield  more  value  than 
was  stored  up  within  it 

The  working-class  receive  a  wage 
which  is  economically  equal  to  the  supply 
of  the  several  necessities  of  their  living 
as  merchandise.  Workmen  are  thus 
alleged  to  be  mere  breeders  of  the  next 
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generation  of  "wage-slaves."  Like 
beasts  of  burden  they  are  permitted  to 
live  that  they  may  work  and  reproduce 
their  kind. 

The  theory  proceeds  by  separating  the 
means  of  production  into  two  distinct 
categories.  All  other  means  of  produc- 
tion save  labor  power  is  termed  "con- 
stant capital"  as  these  values  when  trans- 
ferred remain  the  same  in  volume.  While 
to  the  labor  powers  of  whatsoever  craft 
is  applied  the  term  "variable  capital"  for 
the  reason  that  active  energy  re-deposits 
its  stored  up  value  and  adds  new  values 
which  vary  in  volume. 

Nezv  Value,  *' Stir  plus-Value!' 

New-value  is  "Surplus- Value" — ^value 
over  and  above  the  sum  given  by  Capi- 
talists for  the  economic  support  of  em- 
ployes. 

Surplus- Value  is  concealed  from  open 
view  (so  the  theory  goes)  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  deposited  together  with 
transferred  value  during  processes  of 
production.  Hence  the  alleged  secret  of 
all  the  centuries  of  commerce  was  dis- 
covered by  Marx  when  he  probed  to  the 
"proof"  that  "labor  and  labor  alone 
creates  economic  value." 

Here  is  truly  a  radical  difference  in 
the  source  and  so  in  the  substance  of 
economic  value  as  set  forth  by  the  Marx- 
ian theory  and  the  more  or  less  clearly 
perceived  sources  by  economists  of  what- 
soever school.  Therefore,  as  the  "capi- 
talist system"  is  pronounced  upon  from 
what  its  evolutionary  tendencies  "prove" 
that  It  shall  be,  rather  than  from  what 
its  present  stage  of  development  indi- 
cates, the  "scientific''  Socialist  is  quite 
indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  the  capi- 
talist class  is  dead  ripe  for  extinction  at 


this  precise  time.  Their  dogma  has  it 
that  "capital"  (the  means  of  "exploit- 
ing" the  working  class)  shall  be  in  a  few, 
a  very  few,  hands.  Consequently  wheth- 
er or  not  a  specific  plant  of  production  is 
legally  held  by  one  or  more  persons  is 
of  no  moment.  Surplus-Value  comes 
from  the  working-class  and  goes  to  the 
capitalist  class.  Hence  rent,  interest, 
mortgages,  etc.,  etc.,  are  merely  the  indir- 
ect way  by  which  the  payer  of  wages  gets 
possession  of  the  supplies  furnished  by 
nature.  These  supplies  land,  animals, 
wood,  iron,  coal,  oil  and  what  not  make 
up  the  physical  bodies  of  commodities 
while  the  mechanical  processes,  inven- 
tion, organization  and  operation  by  labor, 
create  their  useful  forms  as  bread  and 
butter,  caps  and  coats,  buildings  and 
roads,  airships  and  bootjacks — it  is  all 
the  same. 

Why  Exploitation  Must  Last. 

It  is  insisted  as  a  pivotal  circumstance 
that  since  the  expropriation  of  the  work- 
ers from  the  common  ownership  of  the 
land,  the  exploitation  of  the  working 
class  must  last  as  long  as  the  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution  and  exchange  lasts.  Furth- 
ermore, that  this  "scientific"  knowledge 
of  industrial  development  gives  the  ab- 
solute warrant  for  the  conclusion  that 
evolution  has  already  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  "capitalist  society;"  and  for  the 
infallible  prophecy  that  the  next  stage  of 
industrial  society  shall  be  that  of  the  so- 
cial ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
ing wealth  for  use  and  not  for  profit 

Hence  "capital"  shall  be  a  thing  left 
by  the  way  as  "Industrial  Evolution" 
proceeds  upon  its  upward  path — "Capi- 
tal" being  such  use  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction  as  permits  of  the   exploitation 
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t-eamers.  Consequently,  "exploi- 
were  impossible  once  the  means 
xluction  shall  be  collectively 
as  wage-earning  shall  along  with 
/'  be  a  thing  out-of-date.  .With 
kers  receiving  "the  full  value  of 
>ir'  they  shall  no  longer  deposit 
s-values"  for  capitalist  masters, 
nently,  as  the  theory  affirms,  Sur- 
Jue  having  come  to  an  end,  the 
1  that  net  profit  has  another 
than  labor-power  shall  vanish 
en's  minds,  for  the  simple  reason 
shall  have  gone  out  of  commer- 
ictice.  Ideas  being  nothing  but 
lex  action  of  existing  material 
>ns,  there  is  nothing  to  impress 
I  idea  upon  the  mind  under  So- 
triumphant.  Indeed  commerce 
lall  have  entirely  changed  its  con- 
mder  the  collective  ownership  of 
ive  capital  mine  and  thine  are' 
>f  no  meaning.  Evolution  having 
:ely  metamorphosed  buying  and 
into  production  for  use,  men  shall 
tve  a  bran-span  new  set  o^  "first 
les"  to  work  with.  Well — ^yes, 
Txian  theory  does  make  the  very 
it  exception  of  no  change  in  pri- 
nechanical  action.  Perhaps,  too, 
down  and  right  and  left  may  still 
ersonal  significance,  though  right 
ong  are  entirely  different. 

^he  Only  Source  of  Value, 

:  is,  at  the  very  core  of  its  system 
nsistence  that  the  one  only  source 
tiomic  value  is  labor-power — that 
mnd  is  shifted  from  the  economic 
philosophic.  So,  too,  does  the 
ialist  conception  of  history"  deny 
iversal  experience  from  the  very 
ing  of  commerce.  For  since  his- 
vas    recorded    men    have    found 


economic  value  residing  in  the  natural 
objects,  materials  and  forces  appropriat- 
ed to  commercial  uses.  Marx  has  indeed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  deny 
the  proofs  which  have  accumulated  dur- 
ing four  thousand  years ;  the  simplest  of 
which  is  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
grade  and  amount  of  work  expended  in 
the  appropriation  oi  different  natural 
objects  results  in  different  volumes  of 
value. 

Materialist  monism — which  is  admit- 
tedly the  basic  support  of  Surplus- Value 
— explicitly  denies  that  the  positive  art 
principle  which  separates  man  from  the 
brute  creation  exists,  hence  it  is  not  a 
gift  from  God  that  enables  man  to  build 
his  home  after  a  design  consciously 
selected,  while  tlie  beaver  builds  his  dam 
in  non-conscious  obedience  to  his  instinct. 

Human  Talent  Evolved, 

Having  discarded  first  principles, 
Marxism  "evolves"  human  talent  from 
secondary  causes — from  heredity  and 
class  environment.  There  is  permitted 
to  Socialists — the  class-conscious — no 
possible  recognition  on  the  part  of  man 
that  in  the  design,  the  action,  and  the 
natural  extension  of  creation  in  the 
world,  God  has  environed  mankind  with 
those  various  opportunities  which  per- 
fectly correspond  with  the  multitudinous 
talents  which  are  His  free  gifts  to  His 
children. 

Merely  a  "fortuitous  concourse  of 
events"  happened  to  make  it  to  happen 
that  men  produced  the  wealth  which  is 
the  necessary  support  of  civilization. 
These  "scientific  Socialists"  are  utterly 
unconscious  that  the  very  oneness  of 
their  monism  rules  out  of  action  the  pre- 
cise  mental    operation    by    which    their 
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theory  of  materialism  may  be  seen.  For 
by  no  other  means  than  that  of  contrast 
is  it  possible  to  see  anything,  relative  or 
absolute.  To  be  seen  the  material  uni- 
verse must  stand  in  contrast  to  that  which 
is  not  the  material  universe,  just  as  truly 
as  a  hat  is  known  to  be  a  hat  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  seen  not  to  be  boots  or  any 
other  thing  with  which  it  is  mentally 
contrasted. 

Limitations  of  Monism. 

Material  monism  is  necessarily  limited, 
no  matter  how  big  it  may  become,  by 
"Evolution,"  hence  there  is  within  the 
"science  of  Socialism"  no  possibility  of 
the  meeting  of  the  minds — the  minds 
finite  with  the  Infinite  Mind.  If  it 
were  possible  for  Error  to  blot  out  Truth 
the  economics  of  Socialism  would  rule 
out  of  sight  the  simplest  processes  of 
production,  for  there  is  no  possible  pro- 
duction of  wealth  one  side  of  the  co-op- 
eration of  man  with  God.  Being  in 
harmony  with  the  Infinite  design,  men 
may  work  out  their  economic  designs — 
bake  bread,  spin  wool,  fuse  metals,  travel 
the  earth,  navigate  the  ocean  and  the  air 
— only  because  God  so  wills  that  the 
talents  which  He  gives  to  men  shall  not 
be  hid  in  a  napkin. 

Having,  by  the  practical  denial  of  the 
First  Cause,  destroyed  the  three- fold 
basis  of  right  reason— namely,  God,  the 
one  reasoning  and  all  things  else — a  fan-* 
tastic  theory  is  set  down  for  Surplus- 
Value  to  rest  upon.  "God  is  a  creation 
of  men."  The  dominating  class  impress 
the  ima^e  of  their  god  upon  the  subject 
class.  Therefore  "class"  heredity  c^nd 
class  environment  cause  men  to  do  what 
they  do  and  so  to  think  what  they  think. 
Hence,  in  place  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments there  is  class  morality — "Capitalist 


morality" — and  "class  morality"  changes 
only  when  the  "system"  of  wealth  pro- 
duction changes,  just  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments gave  way  when  agriculture 
passed  on  to  manufacture  and  as  feudal 
morality  gave  way  to  that  created  by 
modern  machinery.  Because  the  capital- 
ist class  of  today  is  still  powerful  enough, 
economically,  with  the  aid  of  its  ally  the 
Church,  to  keep  up  the  belief  in  thine 
and  mine,  the  State  defends  private 
property.  So  the  private  ownership  of 
capital  is  hypocritically  defended  by  the 
"class  conscious  capitalists,''  and  still  be- 
lieved in  by  the  vast  majority  of  indus- 
trial slaves  who  are  not  class  conscious. 

^'Nothing  to  Lose  but  Chains/' 

The  only  persons  who  are  emancipated 
from  "capitalism,"  intellectually,  are  the 
"class  conscious  proletariat" — ^they  "who 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains  and 
a  world  to  gain."  These,  together  with 
a  few  rich  persons  who  are  "race  con- 
scious" know,  scornfuls,  that  the  moral 
code  given  by  God  to  man  is  merely  a 
man-made  invention  to  keep  workmen  in 
subjection  while  they  are  robbed  of  their 
surplus-values. 

Here  then  is   the   foundation  of  the 
theory   of    surplus-value.     Namely,  the 
ultimate  separation  of  commerce  from 
that  constitution  of  human  society  which 
God  impressed  upon  it.    Having  separat- 
ed man  from  his  Creator  by  denying  that 
there  exists  an  Author  of  nature,  and  by 
insisting  that  springing  from  nature  man 
is  the  "creator  and  the  created,"  there  is 
consequently    no    individual    entity — no 
spiritual  person — no  personal  association 
and   communion  between  man  and  "is 
Maker.     Nothing     but     oneness     ^'t" 
neither  rational  nor  spiritual  means  oi 
its  recognition — nothing  unchanging  ^y 
which  its  own  evolution  may   be    seen. 
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ently,  as  such  is  the  dogmatic 
the  Marxian  it  were  quite  be- 
irk  to  expatiate  upon  Surplus- 
lough  it  fitted  into  the  reason- 
ses  of  modern  commerce,  or 
r  that  matter.  For  while,  in- 
ata  of  production  and  of  buy- 
ling  shows  a  progress  amount- 
omplete  revolution  in  indus- 
ods  the  basic  constitution  of 
has  in  no  wise  been  changed 
^rery  beginning. 

e  Motive  of  Exchange. 

penetration  into    the    princi- 
underlie  the  world  of  com- 
show  that  the  motive  of  ex- 
hat  of  mutual  personal  advan- 
and   another  wants   what   is 
:h  more  than  what  he  parts 
le   the   basis    of   exchange   is 
uity — ^measure  for  measure  in  ' 
value.     It  will  show  that  the 
irces    of   economic   value    are 
natural  substances  and  forces 
ed  and  from  the  working  pro- 
which  men  produce  the  wealth 
sports  whatsoever  civilization, 
und  economics  find  not  alone 
•m,  but  the  absolute  necessity 
is  the  Creator  of  nature;    the 
man  and  the  Author  of  nations, 
ction,   extended   creations   and 
ition    of    human    wealth    were 
save   that  man  works  in  co- 
conscious    or   non-conscious, 
jiver  of  all  things  organic  and 
If   God   would     not,     what 
ike  wood  to  be  worked?  metal 
id?  cattle  to  increase? 

whether  it  be  insisted  by  those 

themselves     lackin^s:     in     the 

of   Siirplns-\'ahie   or  by   well 

larxists    ri^lit   reason    requires 


that  a  polemic  against  Socialism  shall 
deal  with  its  economic  theory  as  it  is  if 
at  all.  Otherwise  by  the  confusion  of 
Surplus- Value  with  net  profits  political 
economy  becomes  not  merely  "a  dismal 
swamp"  but  a  vast  intellectual  Sahara. 

Taken  for  just  what  it  is,  the  Socialist 
theory  of  economics  may  be  shown  to  be 
contrary  to  the  foundation  and  structure 
of  human  reason;  and  contrary  to  the 
normal  phenomenon  of  the  exchange 
sphere,  the  basic  principles  of  which  are 
no  more  subject  to  change  than  the  foun- 
dation and  structure  of  numbers,  how- 
soever ignorant  men  or  thieving  men 
may  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  figures- 

Not  indeed  that  such  an  expose  of  So- 
cialist doctrine  may  be  expected  to  stay 
the  hand  of  its  propaganda,  for  its  mal- 
ice against  Christian  civilization  lies 
deeper  than  against  right  reason  and 
right  recognition.  But  for  one  reason 
that  those  who  come  to  the  defence  of 
organic  society  may  not  be  ridiculous 
from  opposing  Socialism  for  what  that 
very  elusive  thing  is  not. 

Inconsistency  of  Socialism. 

Socialism  is  elusive  because  it  is  and 
is  not  consistent  with  itself.  It  is  con- 
sistent in  that,  starting  from  unsound 
premise,  its  vision  is  fixed  upon  a  false 
end  of  life.  It  is  inconsistent  in  that 
the  human  mind,  being  by  nature  ration- 
al, finds  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  ever 
on  in  the  ruts  of  non-reason ;  or  for  one 
living  outside  close  confinement  to  keep 
constantly  to  malpractice,  so  it  is  of 
necessity  that  Socialism  follows  an  errat- 
ic course. 

Marx  himself  lays  down  the  law  only 
at  once  to  depart  from  it  and  to  insist 
upon  it.  "Labor-pQwer"  is  the  one  only 
source  of  economic  value,  and  yet  under 
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"capitalism*'  the  commodities  "labor- 
powers"  are  normally  exchanged  value 
for  value  by  the  robbers  with  the  robbed. 
His  present  day  disciples  follow  by 
necessity  the  same  erratic  course.  The 
land  is  to  be  thoroughly  nationalized  in 
compliance  with  the  theory  of  the  so- 
cially owned  means  of  production;  and 
yet  the  land  in  compliance  with  the 
necessities  of  agriculture  may  be  left  in 
small  holdings.  Again:  confiscation  is 
the  principle  but  in  its  application  the 


contrary  principle  of  recompense  may  be 
substituted  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

Like  an  epidemic  this  intellectual  hal- 
lucination runs  its  malignant  course 
around  the  world.  Surely  its  cure  is 
found  not  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is 
spreading,  but  rather  in  a  skillful  treat- 
ment of  those  subjected  to  its  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere ;  the  case  is  almost  hope- 
less with  those  in  whom  the  disease  is 
securely  seated — ^the  anti-Christ. 


A  Definition  of  Socialism 

*Tity  for  poverty,  enthusiasm  for  equality  and  freedom,  recognition  of  so- 
cial injustice  and  a  desire  to  remove  it,  is  not  Socialism?  Condemnation  of 
wealth  and  respect  for  poverty,  such  as  we  find  in  Christianity  and  other  relig- 
ions, is  not  Socialism.  The  communism  of  early  times,  as  it  was  before  the  ex- 
istence of  private  property,  and  as  it  has  at  all  times  and  among  all  people  been 
the  delusive  dream  of  some  enthusiasts,  is  not  Socialism.  In  all  these  appear- 
ances is  lacking  the  real  foundation  of  capitalists  society  with  its  class  antagon- 
isms. Modern  Socialism  is  the  child  of  capitalist  society  and  its  class  antagon- 
isms. Without  these  it  couH  not  be.  Socialism  and  ethics  are  two  separate 
things.     This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  " — The  Revolt,  May  6,  191 1. 


A  Fine  Distinction 

"Socialist  parties  do  not  attack  Religion,  the  Family,  or  the  State.  But 
Socialist  philosophy  proves  conclusively  that  the  realization  of  the  positive  po- 
litical and  economic  ideals  of  Socialism  involve  the  atrophy  of  Religion,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Family  and  the  suicide  of  the  State.'' — La  monte,  in 
''Socialism — Positive  and  Negative,"  p.  80. 


The  Wonjan's  Peril 

By  Edith  Stewart. 


>ITIL  our  last  elections  showed  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  Socialist 

there  seemed  to  be  a  widespread 
ission  that  Socialism  was  a  harm- 
*fad/'  affecting  men  to  a  certain  ex- 
but  one  which  was  of  little  interest 
)men,  and  it  is  probable  that,  even 

few  women  realize  that  it  is  upon 

that  the  retrograde  movement  of 
.lism  would  have  the  most  disas- 

and  permanent  effect.  Those  of 
bo  are  unable  to  investigate  the  sub- 
for  ourselves,  are  accustomed  to 
»t  the  rather  prevalent  idea  that  So- 
m  is  an  advanced  doctrine  that 
s  for  good.  Christian  "Socialism" 
momaly,  when  one  studies  the  cult's 
rlying  principles  of  atheism  and 
love),  is  one  of  the  teachings  which 
»t  creeping  into  many  of  our  schools 
churches. 

Influence  of  Woman. 

le  women  of  America  without  the 
are  recognized  as  an  influence  for 
in  the  Nation — already  on  an 
I,  and  in  some  senses  on  a  higher 
cal  plane  than  the  men  of  America. 
'  have  many  advantages  that  the 
•  cannot  claim.  To  the  majority  of 
women  the  vote  is  not  the  Mecca 
h  the  "noisy  sisterhood"  would  have 
elieve.  This  was  shown  when  the 
ragists  succeeded  in  securing  but 
525  signatures  to  their  petition  to  the 
ed  States  Congress  (April  19,  1910). 
following  is  the  total  classified  list 


of  petitioners  sent  in  to  the  Se 
House  on  that  date: 

Classified  by  occupation. 

Writers   

Teachers  

Professional 

Governors   and   ex-gover- 
nors   

Mayors 

Judges    

Trades   

Homekeepers   

Unclassified : 

Total i 

A  fair  consideration  of  worn 
ition  today  will  bring  out  the 
where  she  has  wished  to  enter, 
made  room  for  her.  There  ar 
cupations  open  to  women,  and 
ernment  offers  positions  of 
kinds. 

They  Call  Her  "Slave. 

With  these  opportunities,  anc 
privileges"  in  many  States,  ther 
parties — the  Socialists  and  the 
ist — who    call    us    SLAVES! 
truth  which  neither  will  deny 
Socialists    are    Suffragists    th 
Suffragists  are  not  Socialists, 
in  mind,  it  may  not  hurt  the  v 
America  to  consider  this  Socia! 
applies    to    the    ADVANCEM 
their  sex,  always  remembering 
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man  Suffrage  is  one  of  the  planks  in  the 
platform  of  the  Socialist  party. 

The  English  Suffragist,  Mrs.  Stanton- 
Blatch,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
a  message  from  the  Fabian  Society  (So- 
cialist) of  Socialist-ridden  England,  did 
not,  at  first,  find  the  time  ripe  for  direct 
instruction  in  its  teachings.  She  is  now 
using  the  Suffrage  Cause  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Socialist  propaganda.  Home 
and  Family  are  words  still  dear  to  our 
women  and  it  is  there  that  Socialism — 
hiding  its  ultimate  immorality  under  dis- 
cussion of  economic  fallacies — is  attack- 
ing. While  it  appeals  to  those  who  be- 
lieve their  destitute  condition  to  be  due 
to  the  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  it  spreads  its  destructive  teach- 
ing by  claiming  that  its  methods  will 
distribute  wealth  and  happiness  equally 
among  all.  Bebel,  the  leader  of  German 
Socialists,  says:  "Man  and  woman 
being  animals,  can  we  talk  of  matrimony 
on  indissoluble  bonds?"  William  Mor- 
ris and  Belfort  Bax  said:  "A  new  de- 
velopment of  the  Family  would  (under 
Socialism)  take  place;  an  association 
terminable  at  the  needs  of  either  party.*' 
Bebel,  has  also  been  acknowledged  by 
American  Socialist  women  as  their 
guide. 

BebeVs  Celebrated  Book. 

To  illustrate,  and  so  forstall  the 
statement  that  some  Socialist  may  make 
that  Rcbers  study,  "Woman  Under  So- 
cialism," has  l)ecome  a  subject  of  indif- 
ference to  Socialists,  I  quote,  a  message 
of  concfratulation  to  Herr  Rebel  as  it 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Call,  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1910.  including  the  latter's 
reference  to  similar  action  upon  the  part 
of  tlie  Socialist  women  of  Germany,  as 
follows : 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  Women  of 
Germany,   The  Gleicheirt,  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  international  bureau 
of    Socialist    women,    has    published  a 
special  issue  to  honor  the  veteran  Social- 
ist, August  Bebel,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  seventieth  birthday.     To  this  issue 
the  National  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  Party  has  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing message  of  congratulation:  "In 
behalf  of  the  Socialist  Women  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  National  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  Socialist  Party  joins  the  women  com- 
rades of  all  countries,  who  have  come  to 
give  expression  to  their  love  and  esteem 
for  our  August  Bebel  upon  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  his  birthday.  We,  too,  feel 
privileged   to   say   'our   August  Bebel.' 
Although   the   ocean   rolls   between  his 
country  and  ours,  although  we  belong  to 
another  nation,   and   speak  a  different 
language,  he  still  is  ours  in  heart  and 
spirit.     For  August  Bebel  and  the  IM- 
MORTAL BOOK  that  he  has  given  to 
woman,  are  as  international  as  Social- 
ism itself Bebel's  book,  'Wo- 
man Under  Socialism'  came  like  a  bugle 
call  to  oppressed  womanhood.    The  pro- 
letarian woman,  she  who  is  the  SLAVE 
of   a    SLAVE,   because   she  bears  the 
double  yoke  of  her  class  and  her  sex. 
was  awakened  by  it  from  her  slumber. 

Not  Always  Enslaved, 

Delving  into  the  partly  veiled  depths  of 
the  past,  it  said  unto  woman:  'Behold 
not  always  were  you  subjected  by  man. 
There  was  a  time,  in  the  remote  past, 
when  you  were  free.  Therefore  your 
sex  dependence  is  not  an  eternal  inex- 
orable law  of  nature,  but  you  mav  again 
become  free.'  It  clearly  showed  her  the 
lon^,  long:  road  of  suffering  alone  which 
she  had  toiled,  from  the  dawn  of  civili- 
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zation  to  the  present  day.  It  opened  for 
her  the  glorious  vista  of  the  future  when 
she  shall  enjoy  full  human  rights  and  the 
freedom  of  her  primeval  ancestors,  but 
on  a  far  higher  plane,  in  the  ennobled, 
elevating  atmosphere  of  a  more  perfect 
civilization.  Bebel's  'Woman  Under  So- 
cialism' has  become  the  foundation  of 
the  proletarian  woman's  movement  of 
all  lands.  Coming  generations  will  rec- 
ognize it  as  an  historical  document  rec- 
ording the  enslavement  and  emancipation 
of  woman.  The  22nd.  of  February  is  a 
national  holiday  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  birthday  of  that  man  who,  130 
years  ago,  fought  for  the  principles  of 
democracy,   the   first   President   of   our 

Republic,  George  Washington 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  shall  celebrate 
the  day  even  now,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  the  man  whose  life's  work  we 
thus  honor,  is  still  in  our  midst,  hale  and 
hearty,  imbued  with  the  joy  of  human 
service.  All  hail  to  our  August  Bebel 
upon  his  day  of  glory!''  (Signed)  The 
National  Woman's  Committee  of  the  So- 
cialist Party/' 

Socialism  Un-American, 

Socialism,  an  importation  unfortu- 
nately not  dutiable,  from  those  countries 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  op- 
pressed, is  certainly  un-American,  r^ut 
while  it  originated  in  Europe,  its  greatest 
advance  of  late  has  been  in  the  States 
where  the  American-born  population  is 
the  largest.  The  American  people  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  strong  hold  this 
gospel  of  the  discontented  has  upon  the 
nation,  headed  as  it  is  by  theoretical 
preachers,  professors,  settlement  work- 
ers, and  some  who  are  in  it  for  what  they 
can  get  out  of  it,  either  of  glory  or  of 
graft. 


Mrs.  Rossiter  Johnson  tells  us  that 
"socialistic  radicals  of  every  school  have 
sprung  up  among  us;  yes,  and  of  every 
college,  for  the  college  Socialist  is  abroad 
in  the  land  as  well  as  the  Christian,  the 
parlor,  the  kitchen  and  the  back  door 
Socialist.  The  Christian  Socialists  be- 
gan by  declaring  that  Christ  could  be 
honored  only  through  Socialism,  and 
passed  immediately  to  neglect  Christ  in 
order  to  honor  Debs.  An  organization 
of  college  Socialists  has  been  formed, 
with  branches  in  almost  every  institution 
of  advanced  learning  in  this  country,  and 
it  counts  its  adherents  by  thousands.  The 
day  is  almost  at  hand  when  the  Ameri- 
can universities,  like  those  o^  Europe, 
will  be  centres  of  Socialist  propaganda." 

The  Educational  Campaign. 

From  college  Socialist  headquarters  in 
New  York,  men  and  women  keep  up  an 
active  campaign  of  education  in  the  ten- 
ets of  Karl  Marx,  Bebel  and  Zeublin. 
Correspondence  schools  and  Socialist 
Sunday  schools  have  been  opened.  "The 
truth  is  that  Woman  Suffrage  is  not  an 
end  unto  itself;  it  is  increasingly  the  in- 
strument of  Socialism.  The  end  ulti- 
mately sought,  more  and  more  openly  by 
the  true  leaders,  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  present  social  order,  abolition  of 
religion,  of  government,  of  the  marriage 
relation  and  of  the  home.  As  in  the  re- 
public of  Athens,  when  the  State  came 
to  be  substituted  for  the  gods  as  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence,  and  decay  came  swiftly, 
so  now  Christianity  is  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  the  same  force.  We  need 
not  fear,  but  we  do  need  to  strain  every 
nerve  that  Christ  may  not  be  dishonored 
in  the  house  of  His  friends."  Woman 
and  the  Republic,  by  Helen  Kendrick 
Johnson,  p.  346. 
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With  this  clear  statement  before  us, 
of  the  condition  in  the  colleges,  and  the 
country's  business  men  ignoring  the  ex- 
istence of  this  army  of  Socialist  work- 
ers, we  see  the  poison  of  Revolutionary 
Socialism  permeating  the  body  politic, 
through  the  very  means  we  take  to  ele- 
vate it — ^the  education  of  the  children. 

What  are  the  women  of  America  do- 
ing to  combat  this  real  danger?  So  far 
the  Suffragists,  unknowingly  perhaps, 
are  the  tool  of  the  Socialist  party,  and 
the  majority  of  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try are  absolutely  in  ignorance  of  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Socialism  Irreligious, 

At  the  Suffragist  hearing  at  Albany, 
in  1908,  the  element  most  in  evidence 
was  socialistic.  "Socialism  is  the  Bible," 
"Socialism  is  Religion,"  was  the  cry  from 
the  Suffrage  ranks.  The  winter  of  iQid, 
New  York  city  witnessed  the  Socialist 
influence  upon  the  girl  strikers — ^backed 
by  the  money  of  the  Parlor  Socialists — 
when,  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  flag  ot  our  country  was  insult- 
ed by  the  distribution  of  the  following 
verses  written  by  Rose  Pastor  Stokes, 
herself  a  foreign-born  Socialist: 

"Here  is  a  land  of  plenty,  Sir, 
For  Masters,  not  for  slaves. 
A  prosperous,  unjust  country,  Sir. 
O'er  which  a  stained  flag  waves: 
The  tyrant  powers  that  rule  the  land 
TIave  cast  the   stains  thereon, 
And   never    shall    we   contented   be 
Till    every    stain    is   gone." 

The  following  is  the  chorus: 

**\Vc  love  the  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 
The  dear  old  Yankee  flag. 
But  love  we  more  the  single  hue 
Of   one  despised    "rag": 
For  while  the  Yankee  bunting 
Floats  o'er  a  single   slave. 
We'll  mnrch   behind  the  Red  Flag 
The  People's  life  tf)  save." 


We  have  the  American  Socialist  ic 
of  marital  relations  in  the  so-called  w 
ding  of  Professor  George  Herron 
Miss  Rand,  after  the  former  had  des 
ed  his  faithful  wife  for  the  latter. 

To  picture  the  Socialist  ideal  of 
home,  we  have  but  to  try  to  realize  v 
our  homes  would  be  when,  under  So( 
ism,  the  children  become  the  chattelf 
the  State  to  be  cared  for  in  its  nurse 
*  and  schools.     William  Morris  and  ] 
fort  Bax  write  frankly  that  under 
cialism,    "property    in    children    w( 
cease  to  exist."     *'Thus,"  state  these 
writers,  "a  new  development  o^  the  f 
ily  would  take  place."     "Le  Cathech 
Socialists"  by  Jules  Guesde  (pp.  72- 
quoted  in  Lecky*s  "Democracy  and  1 
erty"   (Cabinet  Edition  vol.  2,  p.  31 

The  Woman's  Interest, 

The  only  woman  in  America,  theref 
who  have  any  interest  in,  and  who  \ 
brought  any  influence  to  bear  upon 
mighty  subject  are  the  Suffragists.  T 
interest  appears  to  be  for,  rather  t 
against,  the  menace  of  Socialism. 

Mrs.  Johnson  again  tells  us  that  "< 
tocratic  tendencies  and  State  Social 
are  both  favorable  to  Woman  Suf fr 
and  that  it  has  not  made  any  prog 
anywhere  in  the  world  except  under 
or  both  of  these  conditions,  and  ust 
it  has  come  through  an  alliance  ^ 
them. 

Mrs.  Cobden  Sanderson,  an  ap( 
of  Socialism,  said  on  her  return  to  I 
land,  that  she  could  see  little  hope 
woman  suffrage  in  America  EXCI 
THROUGH  SOCIALISM.  As  an 
dence  of  the  Socialistic  influence  in  ' 
land,    where    women    have    the    vote 
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might  not  be  inappropriate  to  note  the 
stand    taken    by    the    nineteen    women 
ejected  to  the  Diet,  in  1907,  eleven  of 
whom  were  radical  Socialists: 

Women  in  Finnish  Diet, 

Miss  Lucian  Hagman  directress  of  a 
hig-h   school  for  girls  in  Helsingfors,  is 
quoted  as  saying:    **I  shall  stand  for  a 
civil  and  free  marriage,  and  equal  rights 
for  illegitimate  children.     It  shall  be  suf- 
ficient   to  make  marriage  legal  when  a 
man  and  women  declare  before  a  gather- 
ing that  they  will  be  man  and  wife,  and 
no  chviTch  or  court  sanction  will  be  need- 
ed.      There  should  be  the  same  facilities 
m  cases  of  divorce.    The  real  nuptial  tie 
does   not  lie  in  the  ceremony,  or  in  some 
legal  contract,  but  in  the  love  of  the  mar- 
ried   couple."     In  the  Diet  of  1908,  out 
oi  300  members,  26  were  women.    The 
first    bill  publicly  accredited  to  our  sex 
^^s    a,  demand  for  the  legitimizing  of  all 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  a  radical 
step    toward  the  accomplishment  of  that 
soeia.listic  Utopia,  to  the  establishment 
^*     vvhich  marriage  and   the   individual 
nom^   are  declared  "insurmountable  ob- 
stacl. 


^^n   the  Boston  Transcript,  August  11, 

^900,  Miss  Ida  Husted  Harper,  writing 

troni  Copenhagen  says :     "In  attempting 

to    organize  an  International    Suffrage 

Alliance,  an  embarrassing  situation  has 

^cen  encountered  in  the  fact  that  the 

^ovement  is,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 

in  the  hands  of  the  Socialists,  not  of  the 

nioderate  type,  which,  for  the  most  part 

represent  Socialism  in  America,  but  the 


radical  and  extreme  class,  who  would 
overthrow  absolutely  the  existing  insti- 
tutions, among  them  that  of  marriage." 

A  Charge  Still  True, 

The  years  have  emphasized  the  truth 
of  Miss  Harper's  statement,  and  today 
we  face,  under  the  guise  of  economic 
betterment  of  the  people,  revolutionary 
and  immoral  Socialism  of  the  most  ex- 
treme type.  To  quote  Mrs.  Rossi ter 
Johnson  again:  "Woman  Suffrage  is 
the  child  of  Rationalistic  Communism, 
and  the  Suffragette  is  the  natural  expon- 
ent of  that  philosophy"  (P.  S.  to  "Wo- 
man and  the  Republic"). 

A  short  time  ago,  a  striking  little  leaf- 
let entitled:  "Every  Wc«nan's  Peril," 
published  by  the  "Anti-Socialist  Union 
of  Great  Britain"  came  under  my  notice. 
Herein  it  is  stated  that  in  England,  "So- 
cialists now  hold  meetings  at  the  rate  of 
over  2000  a  week  They  have  estab- 
lished 400  new  branches  in  less  than  two 
years.  Their  estimated  expenditure  is, 
at  least,  $1,500,000  a  year!" 

After  quoting  Mr.  Quelch,  editor  of 
Justice  a  Socialist  organ,  as  saying: 
"I  do  want  to  see  the  whole  system  of 
Society  as  at  present  constituted,  swept 
away.  We  want  no  marriage  bonds.  We 
do  want  free  love,"  the  appeal  is  made 
to  every  woman  in  peril  to  "help  us  fight 
for  her  honor,  home  and  children."  Are 
we  not,  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  with 
our  usual  optimism,  neglecting  this  can- 
cerous growth  which  later  may  have  to 
come  under  the  knife,  to  the  greater 
(lander  of  the  ho'ly  politic? 


^^"iO^r 
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Told  on  the  Omnibus 


:hinery  broke   clown,  as  the 
£  Paris  motor  omnibuses  does 

occasionally,  and  the  motor 
tne  to    a    standstill    on    the 

the  Seine.  "J*^st  where  the 
)pened  last  winter,"  said  the 
:  the  door. 

ir  and  conductor  of  the  ve- 
underneath  the  vehicle  now, 
•  things  with  heavy  bits  of 
1  would  not  persuade  her  (a 
ibus  is  very  feminine)  to 
were  in  Paris,  not  in  Lon- 
>nversation  naturally  became 
young  man  who  wore  a  soft 
doubtful  finger  nails  nodded 
aired  priest  sitting  opposite 

'wm  and  Superstition, 

ust  where  your  colleague,  M. 
ed  to  win  the  red  ribbon,'* 
;d.     The    gray-haired    priest 

e"  (he  emphasized  the  word 
1  brave  work  that  afternoon," 
it  saved  seven  lives  from  the 
risk  of  his  own." 
Imitted  the  man  in  the  felt 
'.  am  a  Socialist.     I  hate  all 


»> 


cs,  I  beg  of  you,  young  man,** 

old  woman  in  the  furthest 

/e  may  be  here  for  some  time 

5  endeavor  to  remain  court- 

1  everybody  laughted.     **So- 

quite  as  superstitious  some- 

the  priest  with  a  smile,  **as 

priests  and  their  flocks  to 


"Never!**  cried  the  man  with  the  soft 
felt  hat.  "It  is  the  business  of  the 
priests   to   encourage   all   superstition.*' 

"May  I  tell  you  a  little  story?'*  asked 
the  priest  gently.  "It  will  pass  the  time 
till  we  move  on  again.*' 

The  man  in  the  soft  felt  hat  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  unfolded  the  Human- 
ite, 

"It  happened  in  the  village  of  St 
Donan  near  Rennes,"  said  the  priest, 
"and  I  am  on  my  way  to  Rennes  now  to 
give  evidence  in  a  criminal  case  and  try 
to  save  three  foolish  young  men  from 
the  consequences  of  their  folly.  They 
are — or  were — S  o  c  i  a  1  i  s  t  s — like  mon- 
sieur. 

The  Humanite  rattled  as  the  man 
with  the  felt  hat  turned  it.  "Georges, 
Henri,  and  Pierre,  are  not  very  hard 
workers.  They  are  fonder  of  attending 
public  meetings  or  of  discussing  politics 
in  wineshops  than  of  work,  and  one  of 
their  chief  grievances  against  the  cloth 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  wear  is  that  it 
breeds  superstition.  But  they  are  Bre- 
tons, and  Brittany  has  its  legends. 

A  Breton  Legend, 

"One  of  these,  as  you  know,  is  that 
priests  can,  at  will,  assume  on  certain 
days  in  the  year,  between  midnight  and 
dawn,  the  appearance  of  animals."  The 
fat  woman  gasped  out :  "And  it  is  true. 
Hold,  I  who  speak  to  you,  I  had  a  grand- 
aunt  who  once  say  the  cure  of  St.  Briel 
in  the  shape  of  a  canary — " 

But  we  wanted  to  hear  the  priest'« 
story,  not  that  of  the  fat  woman's  grand- 
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aunt.  And  the  fat  woman  saw  that  no- 
body listened,  and  relapsed  into  sulky 
silence. 

"Georges,  Henri  and  Pierre,"  said  the 
priest,  with  a  smile,  "had  been  to  an  an- 
ticlerical meeting  in  Rennes,  and  they 
were — ^they  were  rather  excited  as  they 
walked  home  to  St.  Donan.  It  was  very 
late — nearly  2  in  the  morning.  The 
night  was  fine;  the  moon  shone,  and 
threw  her  mystic  silvery  light  over  the 
landscape,  turning  the  simplest  best- 
known  landmarks  into  curiously  shaped 
things  of  wierd  beauty  and  of  strange 
appearance. 

At  the  Sandpit, 

"There  is  a  sandpit  just  outside  the 
village.  'Look  down  there — ^look  down 
in  the  pit!'  said  Henri  to  the  others,  in 
whisper.  The  others  peered  down.  *It 
is  a  gray  ass  with  a  cross  on  his  back," 
a  whisper.  The  others  peered  down.  "It 
coughed  Pierre.  'Let's  throw  stones  at 
him?*  *We  must  do  more  than  that/ 
said  Henri.  'That  is  not  a  real  donkey. 
It  is  Tabbe  Durand,  the  curate  of  St. 
Donan !' 

"  'We  must  punish  him,'  said  all  three, 
and  clambered  down  into  the  sandpit  as 
fast  as  they  could.  Soc^ialists  though 
they  were,  the  old  Breton  idea  that 
priest  could  become  animals  or  birds  at 
will  on  certain  days  had  been  ingrained 
in  their  minds  since  they  were  small 
children,  and,  as  they  had  never  listened 
to  the  cure's  teaching  they  had  never  un- 
learned the  silly  legend. 

"  'We  must  punish  the  priest,'  they 
said  to  each  other,  and  with  the  heavy 
sticks  they  carried  they  began  to  belabor 
the  poor  donkey,  which  had  strayed  into 
the   sandpit.     They   did    their   work   so 


well  that  they  killed  the  poor  beast.  But 
they  did  not  mind  this.  They  knew  that 
they  had  knocked  it  down,  and  that  it 
had  not  struggled  to  its  feet  again,  but 
the  exertion  had  sobered  all  three  of 
them  a  little,  and  they  were  possibly 
somewhat  ashamed  of  themselves.  How- 
ever, the  cure  of  St.  Donan  was  dead. 
They  were  glad  of  that,  all  three  of  them. 
They  climbed  up  out  of  the  sandpit 
again,  and  went  home  for  a  few  hours' 
sleep. 

The  Priest's  Ghost. 

"The  first  thing  that  the  villagers  saw 
and  heard  on  the  next  morning  was 
Pierre  on  his  knees  in  the  village  street, 
begging,  with  clasped  hands,  the  priest's 
ghost  to  have  mercy  on  him.  The  cure 
of  St.  Donan  is  not  a  young  man,  but  he 
is  muscular.  He  has  lived  in  Brittany 
all  his  life,  and  he  dragged  Pierre  to  his 
feet,  compelled  him  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  when  he  heard  the  story  of  the 
night's  doings  went  to  the  gendarmerie. 

"The  cure  was  very  angry,  indeed,  al- 
though, like  all  priests  it  is  his  business 
to  foster  superstition." 

The  priest  looked  across  at  the  man 
with  the  Humanite  and  laughed.  "The 
gendarmes,  Pierre,  Henri,  Georges,  and 
the  priest,  went  out  to  the  sandpit.  They 
found  the  donkey  lying  there.  The  poor 
brute  was  dead.  The  farmer  to  whom  it 
belonged  laid  the  matter  before  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  the  society  has  taken  ac- 
tion. Pierre,  Georges  and  Henri  are  to 
be  tried  to-morrow  at  Rennes. 

"Feeling  runs  very  high  against  them, 
and  I  am  going  back  to  Rennes  to-day 
to  try  to  get  some  alleviation  of  their 
sentence,  which  may  be  heavy." 


54  TOLD  ON  THE  OMNIBUS. 

"What  has  it  got  to  do  with  you  ?"     the  omnibus  recovered  and  moved  on  to 
asked  the  man  in  the    felt    hat,    rather     the  Gare  St.  Lazare. 

"My  grandaunt'* — the  fat  woman  said. 
"I    am    the    curate    of    St.    Donan/'     But    everybody   laughed,    and    no    one 
answered   the   old   priest,   gently.     And     listened. 


The  Socialist  Movement  and  Violence 

The  founders  of  the  SociaHst  movement  never  dreamt  that  Socialism  would 
take  the  place  of  the  present  system  without  a  bloody  revolution.  The 
whole  history  of  that  movement  supports  this  statement.  Marx  and  Engels,  in 
the  "Communist  Manifesto,"  said :  "Let  the  ruling  class  tremble  at  a  communis- 
tic revolution.  The  proletarians  have  nothing  but  their  chains  to  lose;  they 
have  a  world  to  gain." 

Engels  said:  "The  revolution  must  come;  it  is  already  too  late  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution."  "Force,"  declared  Marx,  "is  the  midwife  of  every 
old  society  pregnant  with  the  new."  Again,  in  his  "Condition  of  the  Working- 
Class  in  England,"  pages  296-298,  Engels  said:  "The  proleterians,  driven  to 
despair,  will  seize  the  torch  which  Stevens  has  reached  to  them;  the  vengence 
of  the  people  will  come  down  with  a  wrath  of  which  the  rage  of  1793  give 
no  true  idea.     The  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  will  be  the  bloodiest  ever 

waged It  is  too  late  for  peaceful  solution,  the  classes  are  divided  more 

and  more  sharply,  the  spirit  of  resistance  penetrates  the  workers,  the  bitter- 
ness intensifies,  the  guerilla  skirmishes  become  concentrated  in  more  important 
battles,  and  soon  a  slight  impulse  will  suffice  to  set  the  avalanche  in  motion. 
Then,  indeed,  will  the  war-cry  resound  through  the  land :  *War  to  the  palaces, 
peace  to  the  cottages ;'  but  then  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  rich  to  beware." 

Die  Neue  Rheinische  vcrtune  quoting  Marx,  says:  "We  are  ruthless 
and  want  no  compromise  from  you  (the  capitalists).  When  our  time  comes,  rev- 
olutionary terrorism  will  not  be  sugar-coated.  .  .  .  TJiere  is  but  one  way  of 
simplifvinGf,  shortening,  concentrating  the  death  agony  of  the  old  society  as  well 
as  the  bloody  labor  of  the  new  World's  birth- revolutionary  terror."  And  Marx 
said  further:  "Far  from  stopping  so-callel  excesses,  examples  of  popular  vengence 
upon  hated  individuals  and  public  buildings  with  which  bitter  memories  are 
associated,  one  must  not  only  tolerate  these   examples    but     lead     and     conduct 

tllCTll." 

Thus  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are  but  carrying  out  the 
teacliinfrs  of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  violence  is  the  real  creed  of  Socialism.  In 
private  conversation  the  Socialist  leaders  in  this  country,  as  a  whole  indorse  all 
tliat  Marx  and  Fn^els  have  said  as  to  violence  and  a  bloody  revolution,  and 
thev  wont  denv  it.  either. — F.  G.  R.  Gordon,  in  The  Lii'c  Issue. 


Socialist  Misrepresentations 

An  Ejcposure  of  Socialist  Handbook  No.  I. 


By  F.  G.  R.  Gordon. 


nail  pamphlet,  "Socialist  HanJ- 
No.  I,"  the  Socialists  at  Washing- 
mpt  to  prove  that  the  theory  of 
n  is  correct,  and  that  the  work- 
being  robbed  of  about  sixty  per 

the  value  of  what  they  pro- 
rhe  Socialist  contention,  based 
le  theories  presented  in  "Das 
'  is  that  industry  is  concentrat- 
)  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and 
:ause  they  find,  in  the  Census 

on  manufacturers,  that  the 
Drporations  are  now  doing  one 
-half  per  cent,  more  of  the  total 
>  than  they  did  five  years  ago, 
ink  that  they  have  once  more 
trated  that  the  creed  of  Social- 
"scientific."  Socialism  has  also 
ed  that  conditions  would  grow 
.nd  worse,  yet  here  are  some  So- 
eaders  proving  just  the  opposite. 

Gives  Lie  to  Marx, 

Census  Bulletin  from  which  they 
hows  that  wages  have  increased; 
Id  labor  has  decreased  relatively ; 
*  number  of  establishments  have 
;d  more  rapidly  than  population, 
t  the  better-paid  class  of  help  has 
id  faster  than  any  other  item — 
rhich  gives  the  lie  to  the  Marxian 


The  bulletin  quoted  shows  the  foil 
ing  trend  of  wages  in  the  manufad 
ing  industry  since  1850: 

Year  Average  wages 

capita,  per  yej 

1850 $  247 

i860 288 

1870 302 

1880 310 

1890 421 

1900 437 

1910 518 

But  the  great  contention  of  the 
cialist  authors  of  this  pamphlet  is 
labor  is  being  robbed  of  more  this  ] 
than  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago,  i 
in  order  to  prove  this,  the  Socialists- 
usual — ^tell  only  a  part  of  the  truth 

Worker  Does  Less  Work. 

The  Census  Bulletin  explains  cle 
that  the  horse  power  in  use  in  1909 
18,680,776  as  against  only  10,097,89. 
1899,  and  the  bulletin  adds  that  "< 
wage  earner  had  greater  assistance  f 
mechanical  power  in  1909  than  in  1 
or  1899."  In  other  words  the  v> 
earners  did  less  work  in  1909  thai 
1899  and  yet  received  a  total  of  $8i.( 
year  more. 

It  is  like  this:  a  thousand  worl^ 
with  the  aid  of  machinery,  produc 
gross  value  of  $200,000  annually  in  n 
ing  locomotives.     During  the  Y^^ir 
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a  labor-saving  device  which 
e  1,000  men  to  produce  a 
or  $300,000  a  year,  and  in 
eir  work  has  been  lightened, 
roduce  more,  they  do  it  with 
ecause  of  the  invention  of 
Socialists  argue  that  the 
rs  should  have  that  extra 
It,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rs  did  absolutely  nothing  to 
?  1 00,000. 

7le  a  Gross  Fraud. 

lists  give  a  table,  on  page  4 
ndbook,  which,  to  say  the 
ross  fraud.     It  follows: 


jes 

Net  Pro- 

Worker's 

duction 

share,  % 

\26 

$1,025 

41.6 

[77 

1,150 

41.5 

518 

1,290 

40.1 

>t  place,  the  Socialists  ignore 
the  790,267  salaried  employ- 
Mved  in  wages  the  sum  of 
)  in  1909.  Adding  this  to 
r-capita-wage  we  find  that 
wage  for  all  the  workers  in 
cturing  establishments  was 
I  of  $518. 

e  is  intended  to  fool  the 
o  the  belief  that  they  pro- 
1,290  per  capita  and  received 
If  we  did  nothing  more  than 
90,267  workers  had  been,  ig- 
)uld  be  enough  to  expose  the 
t  Socialists,  but  they  also  ig- 
3t  of  miscellaneous  expenses, 
he  census  year  1909,  amount- 
5,676,000.  In  order  that  the 
have  a  clear  idea  of  all  the 
nection  with  this,  the  follow- 
given: 


EXPENSES  IN  THE  FACTORY  MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS,  1909. 

Cost  of  materials $12,141,291,000 

Cost  of  labor  and  salaries 4,365.613.000 

Cost  of  miscellaneous  expenses.     1,945,676,000 

Total    expense $18452,580,000 

Total  gross  value  of  good  pro- 
duced     $20,672,052,000 

Total   expenses 18^452,580,000 

Profit    for    capital    and    capi- 
talists  labor $  2,219472,000 

As  the  total  cost  of  labor  was  $4,365,- 
6i3,0(X)  it  is  shown  that  for  each  one 
dollar  that  capital  received,  labor  received 
nearly  two  dollars.  If  labor  had  received 
all  of  the  profit — every  cent  of  it— it 
would  have  received  just  $210  more  than 
it  did,  or  a  total  of  $799  instead  of  $589. 
But  labor  was  not  entitled  to  receive  that 
$210  because  it  did  not  produce  it. 

Reivard  of  "Saved  Labor.*' 

There  was  a  capital  of  $18,428,270,000 
invested  in  the  business,  and  this  repre- 
sents old  labor,  mostly  of  brains  (saved 
labor   if  you   please),   and   this  "saved 
labor"  is  entitled  to  its  just  reward  311st 
as  much  as  day  labor  is.     The  fact   is 
that  labor  par  se  did  much  less  work, 
per  man,  in  1909  than  in  1899,  yet  it    got 
much  more  for  doing  less. 

The  ability  to  produce  more  we^th 
per  capita  in  1909  than  in  1899  is    <i^^ 
entirely  to  invention  and  organization, 
and  this  comes  from  the  few,  not  fr"om 
the  mass.     The  Socialists  know  this,   but 
they  want  to  fool  the  poor  workers ;  they 
wish  to  delude  the  masses  into  support- 
ing   a    scheme    of    confiscation.    With 
their   pseudo- scientific   clap-trap  slogan 
that  **labor  produces  all    wealth,"    they 
imagine  that  they  can  fool  the  working 
men  into  the  belief  that  Socialism  of- 
fers a  heaven-on-earth  Utopia  for  all,  and 
a  little  thing  like  statistical  misrepresen- 
tation doesn't  bother  them  at  ail. 
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pressman  Lewis  of  Maryland  is 
by  "Socialist  Handbood,  No.  i," 
le  "Slaughter  on  U.  S.  Railroads." 
otations  are  not  correct  and  some 
int  points  are  suppressed.  The 
It,  in  1891,  as  compared  with  iQOy, 
earn  railways  kill  only  half  as 
employes,  is  one  of  the  things 
le  red  flag  gang  fail  to  tell  the 
And,  also  the  fact  that,  in  1891, 
ilroads  killed  one  passenger  to 
,811,642  carried,  while  in  1909  it 
le  in  2,316,591.  In  other  words 
^ers  were  nearly  twice  as  safe  in 
s  1891  and  fifty  per  cent,  safer 
I  1900. 

Railways  in  Europe. 

g  the  Socialist  statistics  for  other 
es,  we  find  that  the  socialized  Ger- 
ailroads  kill  33  per  cent,  more 
per  capita  employed  than  the  pri- 
owned  railroads  of  Great  Britain. 
<e  Switzerland,  under  social  own- 
and  we  find  that  the  injured  em- 
number  600  per  cent,  more  than 
I  privately  owned  railways  of 
Britain.  The  great  mass  of  acci- 
m  the  railroads  of  this  pountry  are 
freight  traffic,  but  our  freight 
>s  exceeds  that  of  all  Europe  by 
r  cent.  Facts  like  these  never  see 
ht  in  a  Socialist  publication. 

The  National  Socialist  Handbook, 
",  the  authors  quote  Lincoln  on 
but,  as  usual,  they  tell  only  a  part 
truth.  The  quotation  is  from  a 
on  the  tariff,  and  Lincoln's  ar- 
t  was  in  favor  of  a  high  protec- 
riff,  a  policy  directly  opposed  to 
inciples  of  Socialism. 


But  Lincoln  once  said  something  di- 
rectly bearing  on  labor.  It  wasvin  his 
"Reply  to  a  Committee  of  The  Working- 
men's  Association  of  New  York,  March 
21,  1864.''  After  quoting  part  of  the 
message  to  Congress  in  December,  1861, 
Lincoln  closed  his  "reply"  to  this  body 
of  organized  workmen  as  follows : 

Lincoln  on  Property, 

"Nor  should  this  lead  to  war  upon 
property,  or  the  owners  of  property. 
Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property 
is  desirable ;  is  a  positive  good  in  the 
world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows 
that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence 
is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and 
enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is  home- 
less pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but 
let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one 
for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring 
that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence 
when  built." 

Lincoln  was  a  true  individualist,  and, 
with  Jefferson,  believed  "that  the  gov- 
ernment was  best  which  governed  least.'* 
The  former  New  York  Worker,  which 
preceded  the  present  New  York  Call  as 
the  leading  Socialist  paper  in  this  coun- 
try, once  said  that  it  was  foolish  for  So- 
cialists to  class  Lincoln  as  a  Socialist, 
when  he  was  an  individualist.  It  is  only 
the  hypocritical  Socialist  politician  who 
attempts  to  drag  Lincoln  into  the  red 
flag  camp  at  this  late  day. 

The  "handbook"  is  full  of  fallacious 
information,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
point  out  their  "faked"  statistics  in  The 
Common  Cause  until  all  the  misrepre- 
sentations have  been  fully  exposed. 


The  Socialist  State 


In  all  Socialist  writings  and  speeches 
'*•  there  is  constant  reference  to  "The 
State" — the  power  that  shall  heal  all, 
mend  all,  manage  all,  and  be  all  for  good. 
But  no  Socialist  will  define  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  He  could  not,  perhaps,  if 
he  would,  but  he  refuses  for  good  rea- 
sons— it  suits  the  advocates  of  Social- 
ism that  the  form  and  likeness  of  their 
"State"  shall  be  hidden  in  wrappings  of 
fine  phrases,  adroit  suggestions,  and  in 
explanations  that  stop  short  of  the  point. 
The  power  of  a  pagan  god  often  sprang 
from  the  mystery  by  which  it  was  care- 
fully surrounded,  and  from  the  strict  se- 
clusion in  which  its  image  was  kept.  So 
it  is  with  Socialism ;  each  convert  i^  per- 
mitted to  shut  his  eyes  and  conjure  up 
his  own  ideals. 

This  is  how  Socialists  excuse  them- 
selves in  the  matter: 

"Socialists  do  not  profess  to  be  ar- 
chitects. They  have  not  planned  the  fu- 
ture in  minute  detail." — Lawrence  Gron- 
lund. 

Keir  Ilardie  shows  petulance  in  the 
matter.     He  exclaims: 

To  dogmatize  about  the  form  which 
the  Socialist  State  shall  take  is  to  play 
the  fool.  That  is  a  matter  with  which 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  be- 
longs to  the  future,  and, is  a  matter  which 
posterity  alone  can  decide.  The  most 
we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  make  the  coming 
of  Socialism  possible,  in  the  full  assur- 


ance that  it  will  shape  itself  aright  when 
it  does  come. 

Keir  Hardie  no  doubt  wishes  us  to  ac- 
cept as  "full  assurance"  the  fact  that  he 
will  be  there  to  manage  things. 

W.  D.  P.  Bliss  declares,  somewhat  un- 
guardedly, that  "No  one  can  portray  So- 
cialism, any  more  than  Radicalism,  be- 
cause Socialism  is  a  principle,  not  a 
scheme." 

Dr.  Schaffle,  referring  to  the  refusal 
of  Socialists  to  produce  the  picture  of 
their  State,  says: 

"I  suspect  that,  this  reticence  proceeds 
not  only  from  reasons  of  policy,  but  also 
from  the  absence  of  any  detailed  pro- 
gramme worked  out  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  party  creed." 

This  admission  that  Socialists  have  no 
constructive  program,  and  do  not  even 
know  where  they  are  trying  to  lead  their 
followers,  is  confirmed  by  H.  G.  Wells 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  The  former 
writes : 

"I  don't  believe  that  the  Socialist  idea 
is  as  yet  nearly  enough  thought  out  and 
elaborate  for  very  much  of  it  to  be  real- 
ized of  set  intention  now.  .  .  .  Social- 
ism is  still  incomplete,  the  still  sketchy 
and  sketchily  indicative  plan  of  a  new 
life  for  the  world." 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  says: 

"We  fail  to  convince  at  present  large- 
ly because,  though  w^e  have  feeling,  we 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  facts  and 
processes  of  life  and  government.  Our 
science  is  still  insufficient." 


Industrial  Peace 

By  H.  Phillips 

Mr.  Phillips  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  held  high  offices  in  London,  is  a 
7tigh  business  man  and  is  closely  affiliated  with  Labor — a  deep  student  of 
strial  questions  who  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  looking  at  both  sides.  His 
uct  of  the  dock  strikes  in  London,  which  resulted  in  so  speedy  and  fair  a 
?ment  of  a  very  serious  and  complicated  situation,  was  an  important  event  in 
strial  history.  It  will  be  found  refreshing  to  read  his  brief  summary  of 
wpeful  znews  on  the  subject  of  an  ultimate  reconciliation  and  peace  between 
al  and  labor — and  with  no  resort  to  Socialism  to  bring  it  about. — The 
ors. 


idustrial  Peace  a  potentiality,  or 
'  a  dream,  a  will-o*-the-wisp  ?  If 
lot  capable  of  realization,  then  all 
rophets  and  seers  and  teachers 
dreamers  and  fanatics  or  cruel 
;rs,  calling  upon  men  to  support 
eal  they  can  never  realize.  For 
f,  I  not  only  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
of  realization,  but  that  it  is  surely 

jre  are  two  great  forces  surging 
d  us  to-day,  those  making  for  In- 
al  Peace,  and  those  leading  to  In- 
al  War.  You  must  decide  between 
You  cannot  stand  on  the  side- 
and  sav,  "Neither  of  these  forces 


rns  me. 


>> 


Public  Opinion  for  Peace. 

lat  are  some  of  the  factors  making 
[ndustrial  Peace?  First,  public 
Dn — ^that  mighty  and  determining 
in  all  industrial  questions.  You 
)t  put  its  strength  into  statistics,  but 
irresistible,  and  no  organization  of 
can  stand  against  it.  Public  opin- 
s  weary   and    sick   of   strikes   and 


lock-outs  and  suspension  of  business 
and  industrial  war  and  bad  feeling 
Will  anyone  honestly  say:  "I  believe  in 
privation  and  want,  and  riot  and  sol- 
diers, and  bloodshed,  and  hungry  women 
and  starving  children !"  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  those  things  upbuild  a  nation? 
If  no  one  can  be  found  who  will  boldlv 
assert  or  believe  all  this,  then  it  may 
be  asserted  that  we  are  in  favor  of  In- 
dustrial Peace,  and  that  at  heart  we  do 
believe  the  interests  of  Capital  and  La- 
bor to  be   identical.     They  are   indeed 

identical,  for  an  unwritten  law  of  co- 
partnership underlies  their  relationship 
and  all  their  claims. 

Combined  Efforts. 

I  know  the  Socialists  will  not  agree. 
They  claim  that  all  wealth  belongs  to 
the  workers,  that  private  property  and 
profit  are  robbery.  I  beg  to  differ,  but 
let  us  do  so  in  good  faith,  crediting 
each  other  with  the  fullest  honesty  of 
his  convictions.  For  myself,  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  industrial  organization.  I  be- 
lieve in  capital   being  organized  to  the 


i 
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full,  and  labor  organized  to  the  full  and 
both  united  in  a  common  interest  of  in- 
creasing business  and  profit-making. 
That  is  my  ideal. 

When  you  have  two  great  standing 
armies  you  will  not  go  to  war  over  some 
small  sectional  difference.  There  has  to 
be  a  predominating  issue.  Last  year  a 
great  war  between  Germany  and  France 
was  averted  because  of  two  or  three  or- 
ganized forces — forces  so  completely  or- 
ganized that  they  were  able  to  back  up 
their  demands.  The  force  of  combined 
capital  was  voiced  when  Mr.  Rothschild 
told  the  German  Emperor,  "If  you 
declare  war  on  France  we  shall  with- 
draw our  money  and  call  in  our  loans.'' 

The  Voice  of  Labor, 


the  worker,  the  shorter  hours,  higher 
wages  and  better  conditions — have 
always  come  by  industrial  organization ; 
by  recognizing  and  admitting  the  pres- 
ent relationship  of  capital  and  labor,  and 
by  claiming  a  larger  share  in  the  wealth 
which  labor  helps  to  produce.  Never, 
never  has  the  principle  of  taking  over 
and  controlling  capital  in  the  entire  in- 
terest of  the  workers  won  a  single  im- 
proved condition.  I  admit  that  strikes 
have  sometimes  been  led  by  Socialists 
to  successful  issue,  but  never  on  their 
own  principles.  No  Socialist  leader  ever 
called  out  one  hundred  thousand  men  to 
strike  on  the  principle  of  taking  over 
and  controlling  the  factories  in  their 
own  interests. 

Socialism  an  Untried  Force. 


The  voice  of  organized  labor  spoke 
through  Herr  Bebel,  saying,  "If  you  de- 
clare war  we  will  call  a  national  strike 
of  every  worker  in  Germany."  Behind 
these  two  thundered  the  voice  of  Eng- 
land: "If  you  declare  war  on  France, 
we  stand  by  France  with  our  Navy  and 
our  Army."  And  there  was  no  war! 
That  was  not  Socialism;  it  was  finan- 
cial and  industrial  organization  stand- 
ing together — ^two  great  armies  not  a  dis- 
organized rabble.  That  is  my  point. 
When  you  have  both  capital  and  labor 
absolutely  organized,  you  are  going  to 
have  Industrial  Peace.  That  is  why, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  I  left  the  So- 
cialist party  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
not  because  I  had  lost  my  admiration 
for  manv  of  its  leaders,  men  for  whom 
I  still  maintained  the  greatest  respect  anH 
friendship,  but  because  it  was  borne  in 
upon  me  that  Socialism  has  no  history, 
no  record.  I  became  convinced  that  the 
splendid  social  uplift  which  has  come  to 


The  workmen  who  puts  his  faith  in 
Socialism  as  an  economic  uplift  is  rely- 
ing on  an  untried  force,  and,  what  is  of 
far  more  importance,  on  a  force  doomed 
to  failure,  for  he  ignores  a  universal  and 
eternal  principle  that  is  bom  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  and  woman — ^the 
"desire  to  possess."  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
once  discussing  the  principle^  of  land 
nationalization  with  a  well  known  So- 
cialist who  claimed  the  right  to  take 
over  all  the  land.  In  the  course  of  the 
argument  the  great  statesman  exclaimed, 
and  thereby,  it  seems  to  me,  clinched 
the  case:  "It  is  impossible  to  take  over, 
as  you  call  it,  the  land  of  England  with- 
out compensation — ^that  is  robber^'  and 
at  heart  the  majority  of  a  nation  are 
honest.  Second — to  buy  up  all  the  land 
of  England,  is  an  unthinkable  trans- 
action and  not  the  principle  of  any 
statesman.  No  sir,  I  would  advise  vou 
to  keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  por- 
ridge.    Do  somethino:  practical." 
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London  dock  strike  of  last 
was  not  an  official  leader 

n  as  I  was  in  the  previous 
I  was  in  the  heart  of  the 

ement  and  in  daily  touch  with 

)f  England,  trying  to  get  the 
put  fairly  before  the  people. 

The  Broad  Facts. 

e  the  broad  facts?     I  am  not 

the  question  as  to  whether  a 

justifiable  or  not.     That  is 

estion.     What  are  the  broad 

e  had  one  hundred  thousand 

1  in  an  Industrial  Organiza- 

held  up  London.     No  food 

•  food  went  out;  it  was  like 

seige.     But  not  a  shop    was 

a  window  broken,  not  a  sin- 

►cked  up.     The  best  of  good 

isted    between    police     force 

n.    Not  only  were  no  soldiers 

but  the  leaders  of  the  men, 

also  leaders  of  public  opin- 

le  English  Government:     "If 

soldiers   into   the    streets     of 

shoot  down  law  abiding  and 

in,  your  Government  will  be 

I  fourteen  days.-'  Within  eight 

rike  was  settled  and  the  men 

>rk.     That  was  really  a  great 

)n.     Capital  was  organized  to 

Every  employer  of  the  ship- 

sts  of  London  was  federated, 

worker  of  the  shipping  inter- 

rganized.     These  two  organ- 

ected     their     representatives 

1  a  conciliation  committee  and 

ith  such  a  genuine  determina- 

le  to  terms  that  in  three  days 

n  was  settled.     An  agreement 

on  both  sides  that  no  strike 

or  change  of  wages  should 

for    the     space    of    twelve 


months.  That  is  Industrial  Peace.  To- 
day harmony  and  peace  reign  in  the 
London  docks,  and  I  claim  that  this 
might  have  been  brought  about  just,  as 
well  without  a  strike  as  with  one.  I 
further  claim  that  if  Industrial  Peace 
can  rule  for  twelve  months  it  can  rule 
for  twelve  years. 

Settling  the  Dock  Strike, 

This  happy  termination  of  the  London 
dock  strike  was  a  result  of  industrial 
organization,  not  of  the  principle  of  So- 
cialism. It  was  public  -opinion  coin- 
manding  master  and  men  to  come  to- 
gether and  settle  their  difference.  I 
am  urging  capitalists,  as  I  have  urged 
workmen :  "Face  your  men,  realize  your 
common  interests — ^your  common  part- 
nership. Formulate  some  principle  of 
profit-sharing  with  your  men."  This 
principle  is  so  sound,  it  always  makes 
for  Industrial  Peace — not  the  peace  of 
conquest,  tyranny  and  oppression,  but  the 
harmony  of  a  common  interest  existing 
between  two  partners.  And  the  public 
and  the  shareholder  must  be  content  with 
a  smaller  dividend,  and  a  smaller  share 
of  profit,  in  order  that  the  workmen 
may  have  their  proportion.  Wherever 
an  employer  or  a  corporation  recognizes 
this  principle,  and  shows  more  thought 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  worker, 
I  say  to  the  men :  "Accept  their  prin- 
ciples and  more  will  follow.  Do  not  credit 
a  bad  motive  to  a  good  deed,  by  abusing 
an  employer  who  tries  to  be  fair  and 
square  with  you.  I  say  this  as  a  trade 
unionist  and  not  as  a  capitalist." 

There  is  one  other  principle  that  I 
must  touch  upon  which  makes  for  na- 
tional industrial  peace.  I  mean  "direct 
labor  representation"  on  the  labor  line — 
proportionaA  Te^T^s^Yv\.^\.v3vv  vcv  -^  \^ws>r> 
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of  government  whether  local  or  federal. 
My  ideal  is  that  government  of  the 
town,  the  city,  the  state  or  the  nation 
must  be  representative  of  the  four 
classes  of  men  and  women  who  make  up 
your  community: 

First,  the  large  factory  owners  and 
big  employers  of  labor. 

Second,  the  professional  class  of  men 
— the  ministers,  lawyers,  doctor,  archi- 
tects, etc. 

Third,  the  business  and  shop-owning 
class. 

Fourth,  the  working  people,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled. 

Each  has  its  own  class  interests  but 
together  they  have  one  common  inter- 
est, in  the  building  up  of  the  city  and 
the  state,  and  the  more  thcv  come  to- 
gether  and  understand  each  other  and 
realize  each  other's  viewpoint,  the  more 
will  it  make  for  a  splendid  and  perma- 
nent Industrial  Peace.  That  is  my  ideal 
Government. 


It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  throw 
their  personal  and  collective  force  on 
the  side  of  the  principles  and  factors 
which,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  make  for 
industrial  concord.  Do  not  exercise 
force  and  tyranny  over  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  you.  It  is  as  much 
tyranny  for  the  Trade  Unionist,  to  abuse 
and  menace  the  non-unionist  as  it  is 
for  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  tyrannize  and 
coerce  the  Jew.  Force  is  no  remedy. 
Labor  has  in  industrial  organization  a 
splendid  principle,  a  movement  which, 
with  all  its  mistakes,  has  behind  it  a 
glorious  record,  and  before  it  a  wonder- 
ful future.  Do  not  spoil  your  oppor- 
tunity by  tyranny  and  abuse.  What  I 
say  to  you,  I  say  to  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer. It  is  the  message  of  national  life 
that  I  have  preached  in  my  own  country 
and  I  want  it  to  ring  out  in  yours.  Go 
forward,  then,  on  these  tried  and  tested 
lines.  Do  not  attempt  to  build  the  fu- 
ture of  your  great  nation  by  exp>eriment- 
ing  with  the  foundation  which  has  stood 
the  test  for  centuries. 


Hyndman  Pleads  Guilty 

"We  are  accused  of  preaching  discontent  and  stirring  up  actual  conflict. 
We  do  preach  discontent,  and  we  mean,  if  we  can,  to  stir  up  actual  conflict." 
— H.  M.  Hyndman,  in  debate:   "Will  Socialism  Benefit  the  English  People." 


The  **New"  Sex  Philosophy. 


By  Charles  A,  Zenkert 


IT  IS  no  longer  a  mark  of  audacity 
to  inveigh  against  Christianity,  law 
and  order.  In  centuries  past,  any  crack- 
brained  individual  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  achieving  notoriety  in  this  re- 
spect. Some  have  stood  out  among 
their  fellowmei^  because  they  have  had 
few  competitors,  or  none  at  all,  in  this 
field  of  endeavor.  When  Iconoclasts — 
the  brainstormers  against  Christianity 
and  social  institutions — ^were  few,  and 
consequently  more  conspicuous,  there 
was  a  certainty  of  their  going  down  in 
history  as  "heroes"  and  "martyrs."  To- 
day, however,  when  Iconoclasm  has  be- 
come "the  rage,"  there  is  an  overproduc- 
tion of  men  of  this  stamp,  and,  accord- 
ingly, only  a  brainstorm  of  unusual  vio- 
lence attracts  public  attention  and  leads 
to  exaltation. 

Realities  At  Stake, 

In  this  Iconoclastic  age,  it  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  destroying  images; 
the  perpetuation  of  realities  is  at  stake. 
Christianity  and  Christian  civilization  are 
the  citadels  that  are  being  bombarded 
by  the  catapults  of  the  modern  Icono- 
clasts. So  extensive  and  popular  has 
this  avowed  war  of  extermination  be- 
come, that  not  to  engage  in  it  is  almost 
like  swimming  against  the  stream.  How- 
ever, to  one  who  believes  that  it  is  more 
venturesome  and  creditable  to  swim 
against  the  current  than  to  drift  alone 
with  it,  an  invitation  to  participate  in 
this  modem  mania  for  smashinjo^  thine^s 
right  and  left  is  not  at  all  enticing.  Such 


a  person,  if  he  has  any  regard  for  his 
fellowmen  or  respect  for  himself,  will 
take  his  post  on  the  ramparts  girding 
the  institutions  that  are  being  assailecj 
— ^a  destruction  of  which  would  undo  the 
work  of  centuries  and  would  precipitate 
the  world  into  the  dark  night  of  chaos. 

The  Iconoclastic  tendencies  of  the  age 
manifest  themselves  in  different  strata 
of  society.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
discontent  of  the  masses,  among  which 
element  a  revolutionary  movement  is  at 
work  seeking  to  organize  the  proletari- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  everthrowing  ex- 
isting religious,  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions. Another  S3miptom  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  times  is  the  unrest  of 
the  sexes.  Whereas  formerly  Icono- 
clasm confined  itself  to  no  fixed  issue 
apart  from  the  general  warfare  against 
Christianity,  its  present-day  edition 
takes  the  form  of  specialization.  Single 
institutions,  such  as  the  family,  are 
selected  as  the  objects  of  attack.  The 
'Iconoclasts  of  the  family  have  made 
popular  a  "new"  code  of  morals,  a 
"new"  sex  philosophy.  This  sex  philos- 
ophy is  so  "new"  that,  could  they  be  res- 
urrected, the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
two  communities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Dead  Sea  would  recognize  it  with  a 
shudder  of  abhorrence. 

Seed  Soum  on  Fertile  Soil, 

The  modem  Iconoclasts  of  the  family 
are  sowing  their  seed  on  a  soil  rendered 
fertile  by  their  precursors.    Itv  IK^  ^visx- 
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^eenth  century,  Rousseau,  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopedists  developed  the  Icono- 
clastic mania  on  a  large  scale.  To  them 
Christianity  was  the  infamous  wretch 
that  had  to  be  crushed.  The  death  knell 
of  superstition  had  sounded — so  they 
boasted.  The  Age  of  Reason  was  pro- 
claimed. This  whited  sepulchre  re- 
vealed its  rotted  and  pestiferous  con- 
tents, when,  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  Goddess  of  Reason  was  pub- 
licly honored  in  the  person  of  a  notor- 
ious chorus  girl,  who  was  placed  on  the 
altar  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  Age  of  Reason  culminated,  not  in 
the  enthronement  of  reason,  but  in  the 
glorification  of  vulgar  sensuality. 

The  Family  in  Danger. 

The  Encyclopedists  had  their  disciples. 
In  the  universities  Iconoclastic  doctrines 
were  preached.  In  our  age  the  Icono- 
clasm  of  the  family  is  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  academic  circles.  The  popu- 
lar novel  and  drama  have  been  a  means 
of  permeating  the  masses  with  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  of  the  "new"  sex  phil- 
osophy. It  is  the  eratic,  sensual,  and 
generally  vulgar,  novel,  that  is  most 
widely  read.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
volume  of  sale  of  Zola's  works  is  grad- 
uated in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
sensual  vulgarity  these  novels  contain. 
The  drama,  too,  has  been  pressed  into 
service  to  subvert  the  home. 

The  Arch-Iconoclast  of  the  family  is 
the  Norwegian  playwright,  Henri  Ibsen. 
In  the  Encflish-speaking  world,  Ibsen's 
views  on  family  morality  are  amplified 
by  his  admirer,  Bernard  Shaw,  a  Fabian 
Socialist,  who  had  not  attracted  public 
attention  at  a  date  early  enough  to  re- 
ceive honorable  mention  in  the  chapter 
on  "Egomania."  in  Max  Xord^u's  book 


on  Degeneration.  In  Germany,  Gerhart 
Hauptman  became  the  chief  exponent 
of  Ibsenism;  in  Scandinavia  it  was 
George  Brandes.  In  France,  Ibsenism 
has  become  a  distinct  cult.  In  view  of 
the  popularity  of  Ibsenism  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  destructive  influence,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  forces  that  are  today 
militating  against  the  institution  of  the 
family  would  be  incomplete  without  ref- 
erence to  this  school  of  thought.  With 
Ibsen,  the  artist,  the  literary  genius,  the 
master  of  histrionic  pyrotechnics,  we  are 
not  concerned.  His  philosophy  of  life, 
however,  does  concern  us  most  vitally. 

Ibsen  and  Morality. 

Ibsen  was  an  individualist — 2l  philo* 
sophic  nihilist.  He  proclaimed  the  auton- 
omy of  the  ego.  Each  individual  mind 
and  will — according  to  him — ^is  to 
develop  itself  without  regard  to  pre- 
vailing conceptions  of  morality.  In 
fact,  the  full  development  of  self  neces- 
sarily involves  a  fight  against  existing 
religious,  social  and  political  institutions. 
Existing  institutions,  and  all  devices 
hampering  individual  action,  are  con- 
demned by  Ibsen.  There  is  no  institu- 
tion or  truth  that  is  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. Truth  and  moral  concepts  grow 
old  and  die  of  infirmity.  Ibsen  expresses 
this  thought  in  these  words : 

"The  great  thing  is  not  to  allow  one's 
self  to  be  frightened  by  the  venerable- 
ness  of  the  institution.  The  state  has  its 
root  in  time :  it  will  have  its  culmination 
in  time.  Greater  things  than  it  will  fall ; 
all  religion  will  fall.  Neither  the  con- 
ceptions of  morality  nor  those  of  art  are 
eternal." 

In  the  typical  Ibsen  drama  a  woman 
usually  leaves  her  husband  in  order  to 
develop  her  individuality.  In  A  DolVs 
House,  the  wife,  Nora,  suddenly  realizes 
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lie  has  been  a  plaything  that  has 
eading  a  meaningless  existence, 
lust,  therefore,  develop  her  in- 
ality.  To  do  this,  she  forsakes 
isband  and  children.  The  follow- 
ilogue  takes  place : 

ler — Oh,   it  drives  one   wild!    Is  this 
y  you  can  evade  your  holiest  duties? 
— What  do  you     consider    my  holiest 

ler — Are  they  not  your  duties  to  your 
d  and   children? 

— I  have  other  duties  equally  sacred, 
ler — What  duties   do  you  mean? 
— Duties  towards  myself, 
ler — Before   all    else   you    are  a   wife 
>ther. 

— I  no  longer  think  so.     I  think  that 
all  else  I  am  a  human  being  just  as 
?,  at  least,  I  will  try  to  become  one. 

5  is  the  individualism  of  Ibsen 
expressed.  The  fact  that  a  wo- 
s  a  wife  and  mother  carries  with 
luties.  To  develop  her  individual- 
e  must  disregard  all  the  duties  that 
ves  to  her  husband,  to  her  children 
►  society. 

Woman  to  Repudiate  Duty. 

Oman,"  according  to  Ibsen,  "has  to 
iate  duty  altogether.  In  that  re- 
:ion  lies  her  freedom ;  for  it  is  false 
'  that  woman  is  now  directly  the 
Df  man ;  she  is  the  immediate  slave 
ty;  and  as  man's  path  is  strewn 
the  wreckage  of  the  duties  and 
he  has  trampled  on,  so  must  hers 

en  the  inspiration  comes,  the  wife 
even  supposed  to  have  recourse 
J  divorce    courts.     In   The    Lady 
the  Sea,  Ellida  is  about  to  depart 
her  husband.     When     the   latter 
3ns  divorce,  she  says:     "I  lay  no 
whatever  upon  these  external  de- 
What  I  wish   is     that    we    two 
1  agree  of  our  own  free  will  to  re- 
each  other.'' 

condemning  Ibsen's  view  on  mar- 
Max  Nordau  places  himself  in  a 


tragic-comic  situation.  He  contends  that 
it  a  mistake  to  say  anything  ''against 
marriage  itself,  this  bulwark  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  sexes";  yet,  in  the 
same  breath,  he  brands  as  "a  crime  that 
action  of  married  couples  who  feel  for 
some  other  human  being  a  strojig,  true 
love,  tested  by  time  and  struggle,  and 
yet  remain  together  in  a  cowardly 
pseudo-union,  deceiving  and  contamin- 
ating each  other,  instead  of  honorably 
separating  and  contracting  genuine  con- 
nections elsewhere."  It  ill  becomes  Nor- 
dau to  take  Ibsen  to  task  when  he  him- 
self advocates  principles  that  would  un- 
dermine the  ''bulwark  of  the  relations  of 
the  sexes." 

Bernard  Shaw's  Ibsenism, 

It  remained  for  Bernard  Shaw  to 
carry  Ibsenism  to  its  logical  conse- 
quences. Ibsen  contented  himself  with 
such  platitude  as,  "Be  yourself ;  develop 
your  individuality."  Now  comes  Shaw 
with  his  complementary  theory  of  na- 
tural selection.  Couples  are  to  be  mated 
from  free  choice  with  no  institutions  to 
hamper  them  in  their  relations.  Shaw 
declares  that  selection  will  become  nat- 
ural when  such  barriers  as  property 
and  marriage  are  removed.  As  to  the 
future  development  of  natural  selection, 
Shaw  has  little  to  say.  The  following 
is  one  of  his  suggestions :  "Even  a  joint 
stock  stud  farm  (piously  disguised  as  a 
reformed  Foundling  Hospital,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort)  might  well,  under 
proper  inspection  and  regulation,  pro- 
duce better  results  than  our  present  re- 
liance on  promiscuous  marriage." 

Shaw  is  classed  as  an  Iconoclast,  and 
glories  in  this  appellation.  The  term 
"Iconoclast"  is,  however,  a  misnomer  in 
his  case.     He  is  not  an  Iconoclast,  be- 
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cause  the  missiles  which  he  hurls  do 
not  tend  to  break.  Shaw  is  not  an  Icono- 
oclast  but  a  Mud-Slinger.  He  doesn't 
break;  he  merely  besmears  and  bespat- 
ters. 

To  all  this  rant  about  developing  in- 
dividuality, women  have  been  most  sus- 
ceptible. The  injunction,  "Be  yourself; 
develop  your  individuality,"  has  devel- 
oped a  race  of  women  who  fancy  that 
they  have  other  destinies  than  those 
which  their  grandmothers  had.  The 
modern  woman  smiles  superciliously  at 
her  sister  who  is  content  to  rear  child- 
ren and  be  a  helpmate  to  her  husband. 
No,  such  a  narrow  sphere  of  action 
would  mean  self-extinction  to  the  mod- 
ern woman.  She  must  be  unhampered 
by  family  ties  to  go  rain-bow-chasing 
after  an  illusory  goal.  In  women's  col- 
leges this  selfish  spirit  has  become  so 
predominant  that  only  about  one-half  of 
the  graduates  marry;  the  other  half  is 
out  in  the  world  "developing  self." 

What  Is  the  Result  f 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  This 
race  of  career-seeking,  home-shunning 
women  has  worked  itself  into  a  neurotic 
frenzy.  Go  to  the  nerve  specialist  and 
see  the  volume  of  his  business.  Visit 
the  insane  asylums,  and  consult  the  sui- 
cide statistics  to  learn  the  amazing 
facts.  The  woman  who  has  turned  her 
back  upon  the  home  has  forever  placed 
herself  outside  of  that  sphere  where 
alone  she  can  develop  naturally.  She 
has  been  forced  to  stifle  all  natural  af- 
fections and  has  become  a  being  at  war 
with  herself. 

No  less  disastrous  has  the  effect  been 
on  women  in  wedlock  and  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family  itself.  The  woman 
who  considers  herself  a    unit    without 


duties  as  mother  and  wife,  is  not  tlie 
kind  that  insures  the  integrity  of  the 
family.  In  another  respect,  too,  the  new 
doctrines  are  a  source  of  family  corrup- 
tion. Love  affairs  outside  the  marriage 
bond  are  only  too  readily  entered,  when 
once  the  conviction  is  held  that  marriage 
is  a  nuisance.  The  altogether  too  fre- 
quent recourse  of  divorce-made-easy 
laws,  speaks  volumes  in  this  regard. 

Socialism  as  a  Liberator, 

Hitherto  these  Iconoclastic  views  on 
sex  and  marriage  relations    have    been 
monopolized  and  put  into  practice  main- 
ly by  the  well-to-do  and  sometimes  by 
the  Bohemia  of  genius  and  art.     Now 
the  masses,  already  demoralized  by  mod- 
ern  novels  and  plays,  are  having     the 
same  pernicious  philosophy  presented  to 
them  in  another  and    more    destructive 
form.     Socialism,  proclaiming  itself   as 
the  liberator  of  the  down-trodden,  comes 
with  its  own  message.    Socialists  osten- 
sively  lose  all  self-control  when  they  are 
cross-examined  on  the  relation  of  their 
system  to  the  Christian  family.     When 
forced  to  answer,  the  assurance  is  given 
that  the  family  will  not  be  abolished  un- 
der Socialism.    We  ourselves  do  not  be" 
lieve  that  any  couple  desiring  to  live  "un- 
til death  do  them  part,"  will  be   fined 
and  imprisoned  or  hanged  and  quarter- 
ed.    Wc  are  concerned   with  the   doc- 
trines of  Socialism  as  such.  Our  inquiry 
is  into  the  nature  of  this  system  and  the 
relation  that  it  bears  to  those  Christion 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  family. 

Frederick  Engels,  the  collaborator  of 
Karl  Marx,  who  was  the  founder  of 
"scientific"  Socialism,  strikes  the  key- 
note to  the  Socialist  philosophy  on  the 
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in  his  book  The  Origin  of  the 
the  publication  of  which    was 

ly  planned  by  Marx  himself.    A 

:erpts  follow: 

logamy  was  the  first  form  of  the 
not  founded  on  natural  but  on 
ic  conditions,  viz. :  the  victory  of 
property  over  primitive  and  na- 
>llectivism." — p.  79. 

h  the  transformation  of  the 
of  production  into  collective 
y  the  monogamous  family  ceases 
le  economic  unit  of  society.  The 
household  changes  to  a  social  in- 

The  care  and  education  of  the 
1  becomes  a  public  matter.  So- 
ires  equally  well  for  all  children, 
r  illegal.  This  removes  the  care 
le  consequences  which  now  forms 
intial  factor — moral  and  economic 
jring  a  girl  to  surrender  uncon- 
ly  to  the  beloved  man.     Will  not 

sufficient  cause  for  a    gradual 

a    more  unconventional  inter- 

of  the  sexes  and  a  more  lenient 

regarding  virgin  honor  and  fe- 
lame?" — pp.  91-92. 

he  Family  Soon  Outgrown- 

rding  to  Engels,  therefore,  the 
is  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  change 
)erty  relations.  It  is  not  an  in- 
n  conforming  with  the  demands 
ire  or  based  on  any  eternal  moral 
Phis  process  of  reasoning  is  but  an 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  economic 
inism,  according  to  which  ex- 
religious,  social  and  political  in- 
ns rest,  as  superstructures,  upon 
sent  system  of  private  ownership 
tal.  Private  ownership  of  capital 
)olished,  the  super-structure  will 
*.  Hence  under  Socialism,  with 
ve  ownership  of  the  means  of 
tion  established,  new  institutions 
ise  that  will  be  more  in  harmony 
e  new  economic  basis. 


Could  any  theory  be  more  antagonis- 
tic to  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
family  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  rela- 
tion, complying  with  an  irrevocable  de- 
mand of  nature?  Christianity  teaches 
that  marriage,  permanent  and  indis- 
soluble, is  founded  on  an  unchangeable 
moral  law.  Socialism  degrades  the 
Christian  family  to  a  passing  phase  of 
society  which  is  destined  to  perish  with 
the  transformation  of  economic  conclu- 
sions. Socialism  would  cause  "a  rise  of 
a  more  unconventional  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,-'  a  state  of  affairs  that  Christ- 
ianity would  avert. 

Full  Freedom  of  Marriage. 

Engels  is  even  so  obliging  as  to  point 
out  how  the  full  freedom  of  marriage  is 
to  be  realized  under  Socialism  and  how 
a  new  element  is  to  be  introduced. 

"Here  a  new  element  becomes  active, 
an  element  which  at  best  existed  only 
in  the  germ  at  the  time  when  monogamy 
developed:  individual  sex  love" — p.  93. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Social- 
ism seeks  the  full  freedom  of  marriage. 
It  IS  equally  important  to  assure  one- 
self that  this  is  possible  only  after  the 
abolition  of  the  present  capitalistic  sys- 
tem of  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production. 

"Hence  the  full  freedom  of  marriage 
can  become  general  only  after  all  minor 
economic  considerations,  that  still  exert 
such  a  powerful  influence  on  the  choice 
of  a  mate  for  life,  have  been  removed  by 
the  capitalistic  production  and  the  pro- 
perty relations  caused  by  it.  Then  no 
other  motive  will  remain  but  mutual 
fondness" — p.  98. 

"Individual  sex  love"  or  "mutual 
fondness,"  which  are  by  no  means  inter- 
changeable concepts,  will,  therefore,  be 
the  otvly  <3lc1ot^  vcv  \Vvt  ivKs.  ^x^'^^^^ws.  ^\ 
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marriage.  How  about  the  duration  of 
the  marriage  union  ?  Engels  readily  sup- 
plies the  answer: 

''If  marriage  founded  on  love  alone 
is  moral,  then  it  follows  that  marriage 
is  moral  only  as  long  as  love  lasts.  The 
duration  of  an  attack  of  individual  sex 
love  varies  considerable  according  to  in- 
dividual disposition,  especially  in  men. 
A  positive  cessation  of  fondness  or  its 
replacement  by  a  new  passionate  love 
makes  a  separation  a  blessing  for  both 
parties  and  for  society.  But  humanity 
will  be  spared  the  useless  wading 
through  the  mire  of  a  divorce  ease" — p. 

99. 

The  One  Bond  of  Union. 

Here  you  have  the  "full  freedom",  of 
the  Socialist  "marriage.'*  Sex  love  is  the 
only  bond  of  union.  The  duration  of  in- 
dividual sex  love,  we  readily  believe, 
varies  considerably  and  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  When  "sex  love"  ceases, 
the  couple  is  at  liberty  to  separate  and 
form  a  new  alliance.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
periment may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
love  ceases.  There  will  not  even  be  any 
need  of  applying  to  a  divorce  court,  such 
a  superannuated  institution  having  been 
abolished.  Sociahsm,  the  exaltation  of 
"free  love"  has  come  to  reign  supreme! 
The  Socia-Z«.y/  sex  philosophy  has  come 
to  its  own. 

Although  Engels,  in  the  Origin  of  the 
Family,  has  given  the  most  classical  ex- 
position of  the  Socialist  sex  philosophy, 
he  is  by  no  means  the  only  authority  on 
the  matter.  The  German  Socialist, 
Bebel,  a  leader  in  the  international  move- 
ment, has  set  forth  similar  principles  in 
his  book  IFoman.  This  book  of  Bebel's 
was  officially  recommended  to  students 
of  Socialism  by  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United   States  at   a  conference  held  in 


Chicago,  January  22-23,  1909.     Here  is 
what  Bebel  has  to  say  about  woman: 

"In  the  choice  of  love,  she  is,  like  man, 
free  and  unhampered.  She  wooes  and  is 
wooed,  and  closes  the  bond  from  no  con- 
siderations other  than  her  own  inclina- 
tions. This  bond  is  a  private  contract, 
celebrated  without  the  intervention  of 
any  functionary.  .   .  " — ^p.  343. 

"If  incompatibility,  disenchantment  or 
repulsion  set  in  between  the  two  per- 
sons that  have  come  together,  morality 
commands  that  the  unnatural  and,  there- 
fore, immoral,  bond    be    dissolved** — p. 

344. 

A  Socialist  Subterfuge. 

Testimony  from  other  authentic 
sources  might  be  adduced.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  intended  in  this  article  to  mere- 
ly mass  quotations,  giving  but  a  super- 
ficial and  confused  notion  of  the  So- 
cialist sex  philosophy;  it  is  rather  pro- 
posed to  expound  the  fundamentals  so 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  principles.  As  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  economic  de- 
terminism is  the  pivot  about  which  the 
Socialist  philosophy  of  the  family  turns. 
This  point  will  become  more  apparent 
in  exposing  a  subterfuge  to  which  the 
Socialists  resort  in  order  to  disprove  the 
contention  that  Socialism  is  antagonistic 
to  the  present  form  of  the  family. 

Soap-box  orators  and  even  scientific 
Socialists  have  a  ready  answer  when 
their  system  is  accused  of  favoring  "free 
love."  They  point  to  the  present  capi- 
talistic system.  Indignantly  thev  de- 
scribe the  horrors  of  the  present  indus- 
trial system  which  drags  women  and 
children  from  the  home  into  the  factory, 
demoralizes  younisf  women,  and  gives  a 
.starvation  wage  to  both  male  and  female 
workers.  Under  such  economic  condi- 
tions the  home  and  family  life,  they  de- 
clare, is  being  undermined.     Capitalism 
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is  the  criminal.  Socialism  is  the  inveter- 
ate enemy  of  Capitalism.  Then  these 
Socialists  will  conclude  as  follows: 
"Will  Socialism  destroy  the  home?  Will 
it  abolish  those  hovels  and  dens  of  mis- 
ery that  are  called  homes  ?  Will  it  bring 
women  and  children  back  into  the  homes  ? 
Yes,  Socialism  pleads  guilty  to  the  in- 
dictment/' The  tenor  of  this  line  of 
argumentation  is  calculated  to  create  the 
impression  that  Socialists  are  not  the 
enemies  but  the  defenders  of  the  family. 

To  Destroy  the  Family, 

Those  making  this  argument  either 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  rules 
of  logic  or  of  the  philosophy  of  Social- 
ism. When  it  is  shown  that  Socialism 
as  a  philosophy  is  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  principles  anent  the  family, 
does  the  Socialist  attack  on  capitalism 
exonerate  Socialism ?  Socialism  is 
charged  with  being  destructive  of  the 
family  as  a  moral  agency.  Capitalism, 
granting  the  Socialist  contention,  at 
most  acts  as  a  physical  agency  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  home.  Thus  both  Social- 
ism and  capitalism,  the  one  as  a  moral, 
the  other  as  a  physical  agency,  would  be 
subverting  the  family. 

Then  again,  is  it  not  true,  that  Social- 
ism conderhns  the  present  introduction  of 
women  and  children  into  industry.  This 
phase  of  modern  industrialism  is  exact- 
ly the  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  higher  form  of  the 
family.  If  this  is  true.  Socialists  make 
an  absurd  exhibition  of  themselves  when 
they  denounce  capitalism  for  drawing 
women  and  children  away  from  the 
home  into  the  factories,  whereas  they 
ought,  according  to  their  principles,  to  re- 
joice in  this  fact  as  speeding  the  day  for 
the  realization  of  a  higher  form  of  the 
family.  That  the  present  introduction 
of  women  and  children  into  the  factor- 


ies and  their  alienation  from  home  life 
is  a  necessary  process  to  effect  the  tran- 
sition from  the  present  form  of  the 
family  to  the  freedom  of  Socialist  mar- 
riage, we  are  about  to  prove  by  an  ap- 
peal to  Marx  and  Engles. 

Marx  on  Female  Labor. 

Marx,  in  the  first  volume  of  Capital, 
dwells  at  length  on  the  introduction  of 
female  and  child  labor  into  industry. 
Graphically  he  pictures  the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  on  young  women.  Unmerci- 
fully he  exposes  the  cruelty  of  child  la- 
bor. Would  be,  therefore,  have  these 
/  tendencies  of  modern  industry  checked? 
Would  he  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which  woman  would  resume  her 
former  position  in  the  home?  By  no 
means!     Here  is  what  he  says: 

"However  terrible  and  disgusting  the 
dissolution,  under  the  capitalist  system, 
of  the  old  family  ties  may  appear, 
nevertheless,  modern  industry  by  assign- 
ing as  it  docs  an  important  part  in  the 
process  of  production,  outside  the  domes- 
tic sphere,  to  women,  to  young  persons, 
and  children  of  both  sexes,  creates  a 
nezv  economical  foundation  for  a  higher 
form  of  the  family  and  of  the  relation 
between  the  sexes.  It  is,  of  course,  just 
as  absurd  to  hold  the  Teutonic-Christian 
form  of  the  family  to  be  absolute  and 
final  as  it  would  be  to  apply  that  char- 
acter to  the  ancient  Greek,  or  Eastern 
forms,  which,  moreover,  taken  together, 
from  a  series  in  historic  development" 
— Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  536. 

Without  further  comment  on  this 
statement  made  by  Marx  in  the  "Bible"  of 
Socialism,  we  will  let  Engels  speak  on 
the  effects  of  modern  industrialism  on 
women.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  work, 
printed  in  German,  of  course,  Engels 
tries  to  establish  the  fact  that  man's 
supremacy  over  woman  was  the  result 
of  a  division  of  labor  outsifle  of  domes- 
tic sphere.  When  men  hunted  and  in 
this  manner  gained  their  subsistence, 
there    was    a  position    of  approximate 
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When  cattle  raising  was  introduced,  this 
work  devolved  upon  men.  There  was 
thus  a  new  source  of  income,  which  was 
appropriated  by  the  man.  Thus  the  man 
became  the  woman's  superior  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  active  in  a  sphere 
from  which  woman  was  excluded.  This 
prompts  Engels  to  make  the  following 
reflection : 

"At  this  juncture  already,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  emancipation  of  wo- 
man, her  equalization  with  man,  is  an 
impossibility,  and  will  remain  such  so 
lon^  as  woman  is  excluded  from  social 
productive  labor,  and  is  confined  to  the 
private  domestic  sphere  of  activity.  The 
emancipation  of  woman  will  be  made 
possible  only  then  when  she  participates 
on  a  larger  scale  in  production,  and  her 
domestic  activity  makes  fewer  claims  on 
her.  And  this  has  been  made  possible 
only  recently  through  the  great  modern 
industrial  system,  which  not  only  admits 
female  labor  by  means  of  convenient 
ladders  of  opportunity,  but  actually 
clamors  for  it  and  ivhich  strives  to  merge 
more  and  more  private  domestic  activity 
into  public  industry" — Der  Ursprung 
der  Faviilie,  sweite  Aufl. 

Why  Denounce   Capitalism  f 

In  the  light  of  these  statements  of 
Marx  and  Engels,  how  can  any  Social- 
ist who  knows  his  philosophy  denounce 
capitalism  for  the  exploitation  of  wo- 
men and  children?  The  introduction  of 
women  and  children  creates  a  new  eco- 
nomic basis  for  a  higher  form  of  the 
familv  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
This  feature  of  the  present  industrial 
system  is  a  necessary  stage  of  develop- 
ment for  the  realization  of  the  higher 
form  of  the  family. 

Here  the  doctrine  of  economic  deter- 
minism comes  into  play.  According  to 
this  theory  there  is  a  discord  today  be- 
tween the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  and  the  process  of  production 
itself;  the  ownership  is  of  a  private  na- 
ture, while  the  process  shows  collective 


tendencies.  These  collective  tendencies 
are  the  socialistic  forces  which  are  tak- 
ing the  ground  from  underneath  the 
present  capitalistic  system.  The  whole- 
sale introduction  of  women  and  child- 
ren into  industry  is  a  collectivistic  or  so- 
cialistic tendency.  This  process  supplies 
a  new  economic  basis  for    the    family. 

A  Luxury  No  Longer, 

Thus  female  and  child  labor  in  fac- 
tories is  not  at  all  an  objectionable  fea- 
ture to  "scientific"  Socialists — ^no  more  so 
than  the  trusts  of  today.  The  trusts, 
according  to  Socialism,  are  socialistic 
tendencies.  This  trust  development  will 
continue  until  there  will  only  be  one 
Big  Trust,  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth— collective  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  Then  the  full 
freedom  to  marriage  will  be  realized. 
Individual  sex  love  will  be  the  only  bond 
of  union.  "Free  love"  will  be  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Thus  far  "free  love"  has  been  a  lux- 
ury only  for  a  few.  Socialism  would 
put  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
Bebel  hints  at  this  in  the  following : 

"Why  should  that  be  the  privilege  ot 
the  'great  souls'  only,  and  not  of  others 
also,  who  are  not  'great  souls,'  and  can 
be  none?  No  such  difference  exists  to 
us.  If  a  Goethe  and  a  George  Sand — to 
take  these  two  from  the  many  who  have 
acted  and  are  acting  like  them — live  ac- 
cording to  the  inclinations  of  their  hearts 
— and  about  Goethe's  love  affairs  whole 
libraries  are  published  that  are  devoured 
by  his  male  and  female  admirers  in  rapt 
ecstacy — why  condemn  in  others  that 
which,  done  by  a  Goethe  or  a  George 
Sand,  becomes  the  subject  of  ecstatic 
admiration  f — Woman,  pp.  344-355- 

From  this  exposition  of  Socialism,  it 
is  clear  that  Socialism  has  espoused  the 
"new"  sex  philosophy  and  would  carry 
it  to  its  logical  consequences,  which  are 
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the  more  disastrous  because  they  demor- 
alize the  masses.  However,  let  it  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Socialists  were  not  the 
first  Iconoclasts  of  the  family.  Their 
precursors  were  men  "higher  up."  The 
Iconoclasts  among  the  bourgeoisie  sowed 


the  seed.  Socialism  is  the  leg 
offspring  of  bourgeois  Iconoclasm 
latter  is  to  be  held  responsible  i 
"belly  philosophy"  and  "barn-yar 
ality"  of  Socialism. 


The  Eternal  Verities 

**The  moral  law  does  not  change,  but  is  eternal.  The  Co-operative 
monwealth  may  declare  that  stealing  lucrative  property  is  not  a  sin,  but  it  ^ 
sin  nevertheless.  It  may  take  the  'not'  out  of  the  commandment,  which 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  and  with  the  same  assurance  it  may  go  a  step  furth* 
take  the  'not'  out  of  the  commandment  which  says,  'Thou  shalt  not  c 
adultery/  but  stealing  will  be  stealing  still,  and  adultery  will  be  adultery  stil 
declare  the  contrary  is  to  set  man  above  God,  is  to  deny  God's  supremac 
this  is  atheism." — Rev.  W.  S-  Kress,  "Questions  of  Socialists.' ' 


Socialism  and  Slavery. 

A  leaflet  entitled  "Socialism  and  Labor  Policy,"  and  published  by  the 
ian  Society,  in  1906,  makes  it  clear  that  the  free  man  of  today  would 
Socialism  become  a  mere  slave.     It  is  thus  explained : 

"Everybody  should  have  a  legal  right  to  an  opportunity  of  eamir 
living  in  the  society  in  which  he  has  been  born:    but  no  one  should  or 
have  the  right  to  ask  that  he  should  be  employed  at  the  particular    job 
suits  his  peculiar  taste  and  temperament.     Each  of  us  must  be  prepared  to  < 
work  which  society  wants  doing,  or  take  the  consequences  of  refusal." 


Th»  AdmittiitraHon  BtiiltUng 

•    Saving  the  Children 

The  Work  of  The  Tuberculosis 
Preventorium  for  Children 

By  George  E.  Rines 


if  the  distinguishing  demands  of 
:ime  is  to  "Save  the  Children" 
ind  that  is  becoming  more  and 
istent  as  its  importance  is  bet- 
ed and  imdcrstood.  Never  in 
ry  of  tlie  world  was  so  much 
given  to  consideration  of  child- 
and  never  perhaps,  for  many 
■vas  it  more  necessary. 

[  the  most  terrible  as  well  as 
M  most  destructive  enemies  of 
!,  especially  among  the  poor^ot 
it    cities,    is    tuberculosis — the 


"White  Plague" — which  is  so  difficult 
tu  cure  and  so  fatal  in  its  effects. 

At  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  in  July,  igog,  a 
pioneer  experiment  was  inaugurated  to 
combat  this  disease  by  establishing  The 
Tuberculosis  Preventorium  for  Chil- 
dren. On  March  i8,  1909,  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus  offered  his  half  interest  in  the 
Lakewood  Hotel  property  as  a  gift  to 
the  poor  children,  40,000  of  whom  it 
was  stated  by  him  were  living  with  tu- 
berculous parents  in  New  York  City. 

A  board  of  directors  was  chosen  and 
the  work  was  begun,  but  o^yositiaii  to 
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the  project  developed  on  the  part  of 
the  residents  of  Lakewood  who  feared 
that  the  presence  of  the  institution  would 
injure  Lakewood  as  a  pleasure  resort. 

Many  Generous  Givers. 

By  the  gift  of  170  acres  of  beautiful 
farm  and  woodland  by  the  estate  of 
Albert  Brisbane  through  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane,  and  the  subscription  of  $50,- 
000  by  Mr.  Straus,  and  $50,000  by  a 
"friend  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Harriman,"  the 
institution  was  enabled  to  transfer  its 
work  to  Farmingdale,  N.  J,,  in  the  pine 
belt,  seven  miles  this  side  of  Lakewood. 
The  model  buildings  and  open  camps 
designed  by  the  architects.  Scopes, 
Feustmann,  and  Judell,  and  now  com- 
pleted, cost  $150,000.  An  appeal  for  a 
third  $50,000,  therefore,  becarne  neces- 
sary. The  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  of 
the  Board  of  Health  Tuberculosis  Clin- 
ics responded  by  subscribing  $6,500.  A 
number  of  friends  of  the  cause  sent 
checks  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,500, 
and  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  subscribed  $10,000 
each,  and  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  $5,000, 
to  be  paid  on  the  completion  of  the 
$150,000. 

There  are  four  new  open  camps,  each 
to  contain  thirty-two  beds  and  two  at- 
tendants. Each  of  these  camps  is  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts  by  a  com- 
fortable dressing  room.  Underneath 
are  showers  and  toilets.  Above  is  a 
model  open  school  room. 

A  large  central  administration  build- 
ing includes  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
quarters  for  staff.  A  modern  power 
and  laundry  equipment  completes  the  in- 
stitution. 


pie  yet  beautiful.  The  total  investment 
will  be  $150,000;  the  capacity,  172 
children. 

The  purpose  of  the  Preventorium  is 
not  only  to  save  the  600  to  700  children 
that  will  come  under  its  care  during 
the  year,  but  to  help  show  the  way  to 
save  40,000  children  living  with  tuber- 
culous parents  in  New  York  City  to- 
day. 

Preventing  the  Disease, 

The  purpose  has  been  to  erect  build- 
ings which  would  enable  the  Prevento- 
rium not  only  to  care  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  children,  but  which  would  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  a  greater  move- 
ment and  provide  for  children  escposed 
to  infection  from  tuberculosis  in  time 
to  prevent  the  dreadful  disease. 

Experience  with  383  children  at  the 
Preventorium  in  thre^  years  justifies 
this  development.  They  slept  in  open- 
camps  every  night,  winter  and  summer. 
Simple,  wholesome  food,  plenty  of  pure 
milk,  and  careful  proportioning  of  rest. 
and  exercise,  and  fresh  air  every  min- 
ute of  the  day  and  night.  The  results 
have  been  splendid.  Almost  all  have 
responded  by  an  immediate  gain  in 
weight  and  strength,  and  by  a  marked 
quickening  of  the  intellect. 

The  Preventorium  idea  is  to  help  save 
the  growing  generation  by  attacking  the 
disease  early — strangling  latent  tubercu- 
losis, and  strengthening  the  body  so 
that  it  may  resist  the  germ  of  tuber- 
culosis. To  carry  out  this  purpose  sim- 
ple, attractive  open-camps  are  planned, 
with  every  modem  appliance  for  effic- 
iency. 


The  construction  is  of  hollow  tile  and         The  children  are  largely  selected  by 
cement.    The  architectural  lines  are  sim-     the'  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Qinics, 
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and  only  poor  children  are  accepted. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  childrcii's 
fare,  board  or  clothing.  Application  for 
admission  should  be  made  at  the  Tuber- 
culosis Clinic  nearest  the  child's  home 
of  which  there  are  thirty-two  in  ihe 
boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
Bronx,  Richmond,  and  Queens, 

After  the  children  are  "approved"  by 
the  Department  of  Charities  and  are 
examined  by   the   Hospital     Admission 


to  safe  surroundings.  Records  of  this 
work  are  kept  by  the  Hospital  Admis- 
sion Bureau.  The  tuberculosis  father 
or  mother  is  removed  to  an  institution 
when  possible.  Otherwise  sanitary  edu- 
cation is  given  to  the  members  of  the 
family  in  preventive  measures,  such  a? 
burning  sputum,  disinfection,  cleaning 
floors  and  walls,  opening  windows,  etc. 
No  child  is  returned  from  the  Preven- 
torium  until   the    nurse    reports  home 


FhgSatutt 

Bureau  they  are  taken  by  nurses  to  the 
Preventorium, 

The  follow-up  work  is  very  impor- 
tant. While  the  children  are  at  the  Pre- 
ventorium, a  Department  of  Health  visit- 
ing nurse  studies  the  home  conditions. 
and  enlists  the  co-operation  of  the  vari- 
ous auxilliaries,  relief  agencies,  and  mu- 
nicipal departments  and  so  improving 
them,  that  the  children  may  be  returned 


Pretwncortum. 

conditions  safe.  The  children  are  fol- 
lowed up  for  years  by  a  special  depart- 
ment of  health  nurse.  The  purpose  is 
to  permanently  save  every  child  and 
give  it  a  fair  chance  for  a  healthy  and 
happy  life. 

The  Preventorium  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  leading  members  of  the 
medical  profession  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  institution  will  ^reatl^ 
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help  to  solve  one  of  our  greatest  prob- 
lems. The  following  extracts  from 
eminent  experts  in  licate  the  worth  and 
character  of  this  new  movement. 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  the  dean  of  the 
medical  profession,  says: 

"Our  big  cities  in  a  few  years  to  come 
will  be  conducting  tuberculosis  preven- 


culosis  Exhibits  and  the  street  car  ad- 
vertisements. Human  babies  are  prac- 
tically never  bom  with  tuberculosis.  In 
all  my  long  life  I  have  only  known  of 
one  baby  who  had  it  at  birth.  But 
every  time  a  tuberculous  mother  exhales 
her  breath,  the  tubercle  germs  hang  over 
the  baby  in  her  lap,  or  the  child  who 
plays  beside  her,  for  from  4  to  6  hours 
before  they  sink  to  the  floor.  And,  of 
course,  the  baby  or  child  is  going  to  \>e- 


Dining  in  th<  Open  Air. 


toria  for  the  same  reason  they  are  now 
conducting  pure  milk  stations.  To  keep 
people  from  having  tuberculosis  instead 
of  making  belated  attempts  to  c^re 
them  after  they  have  contracted  the  dis- 
ease is  not  only  much  more  humane;  it 
is  much  more  economical.  The  'pre- 
tuberciilous'  children,  if  taken  away 
from  their  infected  homes  in  time,  don't 
become  expensive  public  charges  on  the 
city  or  state.  And  Ihey  are  much  more 
liable  to  be  vigorous,  energetic,  citizens 
and  parents  of  vigorous  healthy  chil- 
dren. There  is  still  much  ignorance 
about  tuberculosis  in  spite  of  the  Tuber- 


come  so  thoroughy  infected  with  gem^s 
through  this  daily  association  that  it 
will  develop  tuberculosis  too,  unless  7ve 
take  it  away  in  lime  and  keep  it  in  a 
healthy  place  until  its  mother  has  been 
cured  and  until  other  members  of  the 
family  have  been  taught  proper  methods 
of  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  food. 
There  are  already  Preventoria  in  south- 
ern Germany  and  northern  France. 
These  like  that  in  Farmingdale,  are 
splendid  examples  of  what  will  be  done 
on  a  much  larger  scale  when  the  world 
has  evolved  into  a  more  intelligent  so- 
cial state." 
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Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  general  med- 
ical office  of  the  health  department  of 
New  York,  says: 

How   Many   Families  Live, 

"Unless  people  actually  go  into  the 
tenements  and  see  the  destitution  ot  the 
average  tuberculosis-stricken  family, 
they  can  iorm  no  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  these  unfortunate  fami- 
lies live.  When  the  parents  have  tuber- 
culosis, there  are  sometimes  eight  or 
nine  children  to  be  taken  care  ot.  ihe 
chilaren  are  merely  anaemic  or  *pre- 
tuberculous,'  in  many  cases.  But  they 
.have  no  means  of  support,  as  their 
father  has  been  sent  to  one  of  the  City 
or  State  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of 
developed  cases  of  the  disease.  If  the 
children  are  sent  to  the  sanatoria  with 
their  parents  they  will  surely  develop 
tuberculosis.  There  is  no  place  among 
all  our  philanthropic  organizations  tor 
them.  The  Preventorium,  thus,  is  an 
indispensable  link  in  the  problem  of 
poverty.  It  is  there  that  the  children 
of  tuberculous  parents  ane  sent.  The 
children  are  kept  there  three  or  four 
months.  They  sleep  out  of  doors,  get 
the  best  of  food,  and  gain  from  lo  per 
cent  to  IS  per  cent  of  their  body  weight. 
They  come  back  to  the  city  in  fine  phy- 
sical condition,  to  a  home  which  has 
been  cleaned  uo  and  made  sanitary  by 
the  Board  of  Health." 


Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hess,  expert  in  the 
children's  diseases,  says: 

Building  up  the  Children. 

**The  benefit  of  a  preventorium  for 
children  is  twofold.  At  first  glance  it 
would  seem  as  it  its  main  reason  d'etre 
is  to  build  up  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  children  who  enter  its  portals. 
This  certainly  is  an  important  factor. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  must 
be  lasting  benefit  to  the  children  who 
are  sent  to  the  country  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  months.  The  benefit  is 
not  only  physical,  but  it  is  mental.  It 
has  been  striking  to  see  how  easy  it 
is  to  keep  these  children  up  to  grade 
with  a  few  hours'  instruction,  when  in- 
stead of  being  taught  in  the  crowded, 
poorly  ventilated  schoolroom,  they  liave 
instruction  in  the  open. 

"Of  still  wider  significance,  however, 
is  the  importance  of  the  Preventorium 
from  an  educational  point  of  view.  In 
the  first  place  it  educates  the  children 
so  that  they  come  to  love  the  fresh  air, 
and  no  longer  to  fear  the  danger  of 
draughts.  I  have  frequently  found  that 
when  these  children  return  to  their 
homes  they  can  no  longer  sleep  in  the 
illy-ventilated  rooms,  but  insist  upon 
their  parents  opening  the  windows  by 
night,  and  letting  in  the  pure  air. 


Is  Your  Life  a  Failure^? 

By  James  Ryan 
I. 

Is  the  Life  you've  lived  a  failure? — 

If  your  heart  to  love  is  cold, 
If   you've   trampled   on  your  neighbor, 

In  the  rush  for  fame  or  gold, 
If  you've  scattered  seeds  of  discord, 

Played  the  game  of  selfishness; 
If  you've  worshipped  Mammon  only — 

Life's   a   failure?    Yes! 


IL 

If  a  cheery  smile  you've  given, 

As  you've  passed  along  the  road, 
If  you've  helped  to  bear  the  burden 

Of  another's  heavy  load ; 
If  your  heart  hath  throbbed  with  pity, 

Longed  to  soothe  a  brother's  woe ; 
Though  you've  reaped  no  fame  or  fortune 

Life's    a   failure?     No 
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Yes!  your  life's  a  dismal  failure. 

And  you've  reaped  but  sin  and  shame; 
If  your  thoughts  were  all  self-centered, 

In  your  strife  for  wealth  or  fame, 
But  if  love  of  God  and  neighbor — 

Love  of  Truth  and  righteousness; 
Throbbed  supreme  within  your  bosom. 

Filled  and  thrilled  it  to  excess — 
Life,   that   seems   an  utter  failure, 

Is  a  real  success. 


The  Stage  and  Social  Reform 


By  Jefferson  Lee. 


THE  stage  is  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  our  lives — 3,  tremendous  influ- 
ence for  good  or  evil.  In  the  past  it 
met  with  much  opposition  from  Church 
and  State,  especially,  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  when 
the  Puritans  waged  war  against  the 
theatre  and  the  pulpit  denounced  it  in 
unmeasured  terms.  The  stage  is  now 
part  of  our  complex  civilization.  Its 
highest  aim  sl\ould  be  the  elevation 
and  education  of  the  human  race,  for 
the  true  mission  of  the  stage  is  "to  hold, 
as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature ;  scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure." 

Genesis  of  the  Drama. 

The  legitimate  drama  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  learn- 
ing. It  was  created  by  Aeschylus,  Eu- 
ripides and  Sophocles,  about  500  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Romans 
copied  it  from  the  Greeks,  as  they  copied 
most  of  their  arts.  In  the  golden  age  of 
Greece,  the  patricians  of  Athens,  as  well 
as  the  common  people,  flocked  to  the 
theatre,  but  when  Rome  was  mistress  of 
the  world,  the  Romans  preferred  to  see 
man  kill  man  in  the  arena  and  lions  and 
tigers  tear  the  flesh  and  lick  the  blood 
of  men  and  women  to  make  a  "Roman 
holiday.^  Yet  Rome  produced,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  actor  of  all  the  ages, 
the  celebrated  Roscius,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero. 


The  theatre  with  all  its  faults,  haj 
a  great  social  and  educational  fact 
modem  civilization.  Dramatic  1 
ture  is  a  very  important  part  o 
world's  literature  and  has  contri 
much  to  the  amusement  and  instn 
of  mankind. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  studc 
history  of  European  literature,  th; 
modem   drama  had  its  inception  i 
Christian  Church,  early  in  the  ^ 
Ages,  in  what  is  known  as  Miracle  ] 
most  of  which  were  written  and 
by  the  monks.    The  Miracle,  or 
tery,  plays  were  succeeded  in  the 
teenth  century  by  the  Moralities,  ' 
became  exceedingly  popular,  and  t\ 
tum  were  supplanted  by  the  hist 
dramas  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
vival  of  a  Morality  play  of  the  fift 
century,  entitled  "Everyman,  *'  re< 
met  with  splendid  success.    The  si 
matter  of  that  superb  drama  has 
the  riddle  of  all   the  centuries  a 
still  the  most  stupendous  problem  i 
man  philosophy. 

Our  Greatest  Dramatist. 

During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
James  I.,  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
dramatists,  wrote  his  plays.  He 
born  in  England  in  1564,  of  hi 
parents.  His  parents  could  neither 
nor  write.  When  leaving  school,  t 
age  of  fourteen,  he  knew,  accordii 
Ben  Jonson,  "small  Latin  and 
Greek."    That  may   be   true,    yel 
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know  that  he  was  the  greatest  interpre- 
ter of  the  human  heart  and  human  pas- 
sions the  world  has  ever  seen.  His 
writings  are  the  glory  of  mankind.  Had 
Shakespeare  gone  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, he  might  have  lived  a  quibbling 
lawyer,  or  a  dogmatic  parson.  Sopho- 
cles and  Moliere  are  the  only  consum- 
mate masters  of  the  drama  who  can  be 
compared  to  Shakespeare,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Macaulay  and  other  eminent 
scholars,  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Ed- 
mund Burke  are  the  three  supreme  mas- 
ters of  the  English  language. 

Nearly  all  great  dramatists  and  fam- 
ous actors  have  earned  imperishable 
fame  by  inspiring  noble  thoughts  and 
high  ideals;  by  arousing  contempt  for 
what  is  base  and  degraded  and  by  por- 
traying what  is  good  in  human  nature. 

The  Sta^e  Deteriorates, 

The  American  stage  has  certainly  de- 
teriorated during  the  past  two  decades. 
During  those  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  have  seen  virtue  derided, 
religion  ridiculed  and  ever)rthing  that 
honorable  men  prize  most  dearly  pros- 
tituted for  private  gain.  We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  an  indecent  play  is 
a  menace  to  pure  morals  and  good  citi- 
zenship. 

A  most  disgraceful  feature  of  the 
American  stage  is  the  constant  encleav- 
or  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  degra- 
dation of  woman  by  presenting  the  low- 
est types  of  womanhood  on  the  stage. 
I  need  only  mention  such  plays  as 
' '  Zaza/ '  ' '  Sappho/ ' '  'Du  Barry, ' '  "Iris, '' 
and  '*Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.*' 

In  other  words,  the  problem  play,  the 
society  drama  and  coarse  burlesque  have 
taken  the  place,  for  the  time  being,  of 


the   plays    of    Shakespeare    and  other 
great  playwrights. 

Dramatic  taste  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular race  or  class,  for  some  of  the 
keenest  judges  of  the  powers  of  a  great 
actor,  and  those  who  appreciate  most 
the  noble  drama,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  boxes  or  orchestra,  but  among  the 
spectators  in  the  gallery.  These  critics 
are  alive  to  every  touch  of  nature  and 
know  when  and  where  to  applaud  each 
spark  of  genius. 

Theatrical  managers  tell  us  that  the 
public  does  not  want  Shakespearean 
plays  and  the  critics  write  dogmatically 
that  we  have  no  competent  histrionic 
artists  to  portray  the  dramas  of  the  im- 
mortal bard.  Both  assertions  are  only 
partly  true.  There  are  thousands  of 
intelligent  men  and  women  in  every 
large  city  in  America  who  revel  in 
Shakespeare  and  other  high  class  plays, 
but  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  now 
demanded.  It  is  true,  we  have  few 
great  actors  or  actresses,  but  there  never 
has  been  an  emergency  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  men  and  women  were 
not  found  equal  to  the  occasion.  A 
good  play,  well  acted,  rarely  fails  to  pay. 

Marshall  Darrach's  Power. 

I  have  often  seen  Cooper  Union  hall 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  hear 
Marshall  Darrach  in  his  splendid  Shake- 
sperean  recitals.  He  had  neither  scen- 
ery nor  costume,  yet  he  held  the  closest 
attention  of  his  vast  audience  for  al- 
most two  hours,  while  he  impersonated 
in  a  masterly  manner,  the  principal  char- 
acters in  some  one  of  Shakespeare  s 
great  plays.  The  audiences  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  young  working  nien 
and  women,  who  evidently  grasped  every 
point  and  dramatic  situation  in  "Ham- 
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masterpiece  of  the  immortal 

leatrical  managers  are  largely 
le  for  the  corruption  and  de- 
of  the  American  stage.  The 
I  society  woman  is  divorced,  or 

I  from  grace,  and  without  ref er- 
ler  dramatic  ability,  a  manager 
to  exhibit  her  as  a  star  in  some 
al  role.  Such  methods  tend  to 
art.     The   fault  is  not  in  our 

in  ourselves.  The  stage,  as  a 
■  fact,  may  h^ve  some  immoral 
wcwnen  connected  with  it,  but, 
s,  the  theatrical  profession,  in 
intelligence  and  morality,  will 
arable  comparison  with  the  ex- 
ircles   of   our   fashionable   so- 

Lack  of  Free  Theatres. 

II  our  boasted  progress  in  this 
c  Republic  so  called,  we  have 
leatres  or  State  endowed  thea- 
:he  Athenian  republic  had  free 
n  the  Age  of  Pericles,  more 
0  years  before  Washington  or 

was  born.  Not  only  were 
•es  free  to  all  classes  of  citi- 
many  were  even  paid  to  go  to 
e,  to  see  great  plays  enacted  by 
tors.     Strange     to     say,     the 

did  not  allow  the  women  to 
play-houses,  because  they  con- 
e  theatres  too  good  for  them, 

consider  many  of  our  play- 
►  bad  for  them.  The  good  and 
tn  played  no  part  in  either  the 
itical  or  intellectual  life  of  an- 

philanthropic  millionaires  de- 
come  real  public  benefactors, 
endow    play-houses    for    the 
Lt  all  events  it  is  the  duty  of 


the  State  to  do  so  in  order  that  the 
theatre  may  become  an  important  so- 
cial and  educational,  factor  in  every  com- 
munity. 

In  Germany  the  theatre  is  a  part  of 
the  daily  life  and  recreation  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  is  largely  supported  by 
the  State.  The  same  is  true  of  Switzer- 
land and  other  European  countries. 
Even  Russia,  which  we  are  told  is  be- 
hind the  age,  has  endowed  theatres  in 
several  of  her  large  cities.  The  price 
of  seats  is  so  low  that  the  laboring 
people  can  afford  to  see  high  class  plays 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  In  free 
America,  our  captains  of  industry  and 
our  public  officials  are  too  busy  and  too 
greedy  to  pay  any  attention  to  such 
trifling  matters,  but  the  day  will  yet 
come  when  free  theatres,  supported  by 
the  State  or  endowed  by  private  indivi- 
duals, will  be  as  numerous  in  this  coun- 
try as  free  libraries  are  at  present. 

Should  Depict  Great  Problems, 

And  what  better  institution,  next  to 
our  school  system,  can  be  established  to 
educate  and  Americanize  the  masses  of 
our    composite    citizenship?     In    them 
could  be  enacted  wholesome  plays  deal- 
ing with  the  great  problems  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  with  historical  subjects,  while 
perhaps  one  evening  of  each  week  might 
be  set  apart  for  lectures  on  history,  lit- 
erature  and   social   questions.     If   such 
play-houses    were    properly    co'nducted 
they  would  contribute  a  great  deal  to- 
ward creating  a  higher  standard  of  pri- 
vate morality  and  civic  virtue,  and  do 
much  to  lessen  drunkenness,  immorality 
and  crime. 

Workingmen,  clerks  and  others  need 
entertainment  or  recreation  of  this 
kind,  but  they  can  ill    afford  to  go  to 
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high-priced  theatres,  or  even  to  cheap 
theatres,  except  very  rarely,  so  a  large 
number  of  them  spend  their  evenings  in 
card-playing,  or  in  saloons  and  beer  gar- 
dens, where  the  conversation  is  usually 
about  ward  politics,  horse-racing,  prize- 
fighting, foul  murders  and  domestic 
scandals. 

A  Subject  of  Melodrama, 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
had  a  surfeit  of  coarse  melodrama,  which 
is  to  the  legitimate  drama  what  the  dime 
novel  is  to  standard  literature,  and  we 
still  have  too  many  "shows"  at  which 
the  ignorant  laugh  and  the  judicious 
grieve,  yet  the  people  are  easily  educat- 
ed to  appreciate  good  plays  and  good 
acting.  **The  actor  of  passion,"  writes 
Leigh  Hunt,  "is  a  miner,  who  digs  into 
the  depth  and  darkness  of  creation  and 
brings  to  light  its  most  hidden  and  valu- 
able stores."  The  dramatist  creates, 
but  the  actor  gives  these  creations  flesh 
and  blood,  making  them  live  again  on 
the  stage. 

Talma,  the  celebrated  French  actor, 
after  playing  "Sylla"  in  Paris,  once  said 
to  Alexander  Dumas  the  elder,  "Are 
you  satisfied?"  "Better  than  that"  re- 
plied the  great  novelist.  **I  am  lost  in 
wonder."  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
frequently  been  lost  in  wonder — ^have 
forgotten  myself  and  my  surroundings, 
under  the  genius  and  magnetism  of  our 
great  American  tragedians  who  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  American  people. 

An  actor,  to  become  famous,  must  be 
poet,  orator  and  musician  combined. 
Campbell's  beautiful  lines  give  us  a 
magnificent  definition  of  the  mighty 
actor  in  the  following  stanza: 


"For  ill  can  poetry  express, 
Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime; 
And  painting  mute  and  motionless, 
Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 
But  by  the  mighty   actor  brought, 
Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come; 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought. 
And  sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

The  vaudevUle  stage  nowadays  b  at- 
tracting to  itself  a  high  order  of  drama- 
tic and  musical  talent.  The  audiences 
are  usually  large  and  composed  of  all 
classes  of  people.  Vulgar  or  indecent 
shows  only  appeal  to  a  very  small  ele- 
ment of  the  American  people.  High 
ideals,  civic  virtue  and  clean  living  are 
the  safeguards  of  our  institutions. 

We  must  admit  that  the  vaudeville 
stage  gives  us  a  little  of  everything— 
burlesque  and  melodrama ;  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  some  tragedy  and 
some  comedy  and  no  small  share  of  the 
comic  and  the  the  pathetic  in  all  their 
infinite  variety. 

Advent  of  the  Motion  Picture. 

There  are  over  13,000  moving  picture 
theatres  in  this  country  and  $100,000,000 
are  invested  in  that  line  of  amusement. 
According  to  recent  statistics,  15,000,000 
persons  attend  these  ** Shows*'  every 
day.  If  the  15,000,000  pay  five  cents 
each,  that  amounts  to  $750,000  a  day  or 
$273,000,000  a  year.  The  picture 
"Shows"  ought  to  be  entertaining  and 
educational  and  most  of  them  are.  It 
is.  however,  a  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
five-cent  theatres,  are  academies  of 
crime  and,  therefore,  a  menace  to  the 
morals  of  the  young  in  every  community. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  witnessed  a  play 
entitled:  "The  Battle,"  which  impress- 
ed me  very  much.  The  subject  was  the 
so-called  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor.     Wilton    Lackaye    impersonated 
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g  part,  that  of  the  employer, 
rly  manner.  One  of  the  char- 
thc  play  was  a  typical  Social- 
ailed  against  the  social  order 
hed  the  gospel  of  class-hatred 
nee.  In  the  last  act  capital 
came  to  amicable  terms  by 
touch  of  nature  which  makes 
world  kin. 

Plays  that  Instruct. 

not  have  too  many  such  plays, 
ley  teach  a  much  needed  les- 
pital  and  labor  alike.  If  em- 
ad  workmen  would  recognize 
side  in  this  eternal  labor  ques- 
rights  and  duties  which  both 
I  to  respect,  they  would  com- 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the 
large  and  usher  in  an  era  of 
peace. 

like  poets,  are  bom,  not  made, 
>  without  education  and  train- 

a  diamond  in  the  rough.  Men 
[best  order  of  dramatic  talent 
&ars  of  study  and  experience, 
ly  can  achieve  greatness.  Even 

Edmund  Kean,  with  all  his 
s  genius,  had  to  study,  strug- 
ibor  for  many  years  before  he 
minencc  in  his  chosen  profes- 
rt  is  a  jealous  god,"  says 
Vngelo,  **it  demands  the  whole 
e  man." 

Lie  that  a  man  may  be  a  great 
a    poor    elocutionist    at    the 

e.     Henry  Irving,  one  of  the 

)f  modern  actors,  was  a  case 

Elocution  is  a  mechanical  art. 

own  splendid  elocutionists  who 
act  at  all.     There  is  infinite 

I  between .  recitation   and   im- 

•n. 


An  actor  must  be  deeply  versed  in  his- 
tory, literature  and  art.  He  must  be 
correct  of  pronunciation,  and  graceful 
in  attitude.  He  must  also  be  a  judge 
of  human  nature  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses,  besides  possessing  a  trained  voice, 
keen  sensibility  and  vivid  imagination. 

It  is  wonderful  what  the  trained  hu- 
man voice  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  called  "the 
tragic  Muse,"  could  always  weep  on 
hearing  certain  tunes  of  her  own  voice, 
and  consequently  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  moving  her  audience  to  tears.  Joshua 
Reynolds,  after  painting  her  portrait, 
said:  **I  think  it  an  honor  to  have  my 
name  on  the  hem  of  her  garment." 
Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  never 
tired  of  sounding  her  praises.  She  rose 
from  the  poorest  and  humblest  surround- 
ings, to  be  the  greatest  histrionic  artist 
of  the  age.  Unlike  Peg  Wof  f  ington,  she 
was  an  honor  to  the  stage  and  a  credit 
to  her  sex. 

The  Great  Trio. 

It  is  no  fulsome  praise  to  claim  that 
our  own  Edwin  Booth,  was  the  greyest 
English-speaking  actor  since  the  days  of 
Kean.  Like  Kean,  he  confined  himself 
principally  to  Shakespearean  characters. 
As  "Hamlet."  **Iago,"  and  "Richard 
III.,"  he  was  never  surpassed.  His 
acting  was  always  both  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual. His  elocution  was  well-nigh 
perfect.  Lawrence  Barrett  was  the  best 
"Cassius"  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  John  McCuUough  as  **Virginius" 
was  the  "noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 
Booth,  Barrett  and  McCullough  have 
long  since  passed  over  to  the.  silent 
majority,  and  so  far  we  have  had  none 
to  take  their  places  on  the  American 
stage. 
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Out  of  the  galaxy  of  American  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  who  flourished 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  none  remains.  The  last  to  de- 
part was  Joe  Jefferson,  whose  marvel- 
lous creation  of  **Rip  Van  Winkle*'  had 
amused  and  delighted  two  generations 
of  play-goers. 

Sah'ini's  Tragic  Roles. 

Tommaso  Salvini,  the  most  celebrated 
tragic  actor  of  modern  times,  is  still 
living,  and  is  over  eighty  years  of  age. 
Who,  that  has  ever  seen  him  in 
"Othello,"  his  greatest  impersonation, 
could  refrain  from  exclaiming:  "Shake- 
speare must  have  had  this  great  Italian 
in  mind,  when  he  wrote  that  all-powerful 
tragedy!"  Salvini  has  appeared  on  the 
American  stage  many  a  time  and  by  his 
consummate  art  never  failed  to  electrify 
his  audience.  No  man  could  be  better 
equipped  by  nature  and  learning  for  the 
stage  than  this  modern  Roscius.  Nature 
had  lavished  upon  him,  some  of  her 
rarest  gifts,  in  a  physique  of  large  and 
harmonious  proportions — classic  fea- 
tures and  large,  expressive  eyes,  that 
burned  like  coals,  but,  most  memorable 
of  all — a  voice  of  such  volume  and  com- 
pass, power  and  varied  modulation,  that, 
having  heard  it  once,  it  would  haunt  the 
memory  like  some  noble  strains  of  ma- 
jestic music. 

In  the  seventies,  Edwin  Forest  was 
playing  **King  Lear"  in  St.  Louis.  One 
evening  after  the  performance,  he  dined 
with  John  B.  McCullough.  the  brilliant 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
and  a  few  other  choice  spirits.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  McCullough 
said:  "Mr.  Forest,  you  played  *King 
Lear'  better  to-night  that  I  have  ever 
seen  you  play  it  before."  **McCnlloueh," 


replied  the  famous  tragedian,  rising  to 
his  feet,  "I  play  Brutus,  Virginius,  The 
Gladiator  and  Coriolanus,  if  you  please, 
but  by  heavens  /  am  'Lear\** 

The  Pulpit  and  the   Stage. 

An  eminent  English  divine  once  put 
this  question  to  David  Garrick:  **Why 
is  it  that  my  Church  is  always  empty, 
while  your  theatre  is  always  crowded?*' 
**It  is  an  easy  question  to  answer"  said 
the  great  actor.  **You  have  God's 
truth,  but  you  preach  it  as  though  it 
were  fiction.  I  have  only  fiction,  but 
I  preach  it  as  though  it  were  God's 
Eternal  Truth. "  The  reply  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  then.  The  minister  of 
the  Gospel  should  preach  divine  truths 
with  more  fire  and  earnestness.  We 
know  that  truth,  knowledge,  force  and 
sincerity  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  eloquence.  The  pulpit  and  the  stage 
have  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 

Education  is  the  surest  and  best  safe^ 
guard  of  our  free  institutions,  but  true 
education  must  embrace  both  relipon 
and  morality.  If  painting  and  sculpture 
are  educational,  how  much  more  so  is 
the  stage!  The  theatre  should  be  in- 
structive, as  well  as  entertaining  and 
amusing. 

The  American  stage  can  be  made  a 
powerful  instrument  in  conjunction  with 
the  press  and  the  pulpit,  in  creating  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  social,  econcnnic  and 
political  reform.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  own  American  dramatists  will  write 
a  series  of  plays  dealing  with  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  day,  true  to 
American  life  and  in  keeping  with  our 
general  intelligence,  great  achievement^ 
and  loftv  ideals. 


Solving  Our  Social  Problems 


By  John  R,  Meader 

The  Socialists  contend  that  conditions  under  the  So-called  "capitalist" 
system  are  steadily  passing  from  bad  to  worse  and  that  this  constant  deteriora- 
tion  is  to  continue  until  the  class  struggle  becomes  so  hopelessly  one-sided  that 
the  Revolution  must  break  out  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  exploitation* 
of  the  workers.  So  far  from  being  true,  neither  facts  nor  figures  show  that 
there  is  anything  to  indicate  that  the  Marxian  prediction  can  ever  be  realized. 
Instead  of  becoming  more  hopeless,  conditions  exhibit  constant  improvement, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to  remove  some  of  the  false  imr- 
pressions  that  Socialism  has  so  persistently  fostered. — The  Editors, 

PART  III. 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  class  distinctions  which  existed 
to  some  degree  in  this  country  prior 
to  the  Revolutionary  War  were  practic- 
ally eliminated  by  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, but  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  was  there  such  op- 
pression of  the  worker  by  the  employer 
as  existed  in  all  European  countries. 
Indeed,  as  early  as  1775— more  than 
thirty  years  before  the  first  craft  union 
was  organized — the  public  press  began 
to  warn  the  laboring  class  to  beware  of 
the  oppressive  attitude  of  the  rich.  In 
that  year,  one  paper  said : 

"Do  not  the  threats  of  the  rich  to 
distress  the  poor.  ...  if  the  last 
should  not  in  an  approaching  election 
give  their  votes  to  such  as  the  former 
direct,  show  an  enslaving  disposition? 
Can  we  expect  representatives  chosen  in 
this  manner  will  be  faithful  to  preserve 
our  liberties?  Have  not  the  tradesmen 
and  laborers  a  glorious  opportunity  now 
offered  them  of  asserting  their  freedom 
by  voting,  one  and  all,  according  to  their 
own  minds    and    consciences,     without 


paying  the  least   regard  to  the    lordly 
dictates  of  their  employers?" 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war 
naturally  tended  to  strengthen  the  spirit 
of  individual  independence,  and  several 
organizations  of  craftsmen  were  ef- 
fected prior  to  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  first  real  trade-union, 
however,  was  that  of  the  tailors  in  1806 , 
the  tailors  were  followed  by  the  hatters, 
who  organized  their  union  in  1819. 

The  real  formative  period  of  the 
labor  movement  in  America  began  about 
1825  and  continued  until  about  1851. 
This  development,  as  McNeill  said,  "was 
in  the  direction  of  a  demand  for  less 
hours  of  labor  and  higher  wages,  and  in 
co-operative  experiments.  The  labor 
men  of  that  day  were  reformers  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  They  were  among 
the  first  to  dcnoaince  chattel  slavery  and 
capital  punishment."  In  all  these 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the 
worker    the    building    trades    took    the 
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lead,   but   they   were   usually   sustained 
by  nearly  all  craftsmen. 

When  Strikes  Were  Few. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  labor 
movement  strikes  were  comparatively 
few.  and  inconsequential,  for  there  was 
a  general  opinion,  especially  among  cul- 
tured people,  that  the  worker  had  no 
legal  right  to  strike.  This  question  was 
settled  in  1829,  when  the  striking  labor- 
ers on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal, 
who  had  been  arrested,  were  discharged 
and  permitted  to  continue  their  strike. 
At  this  time,  long  hours  and  small  pay 
prevailed  in  all  trades,  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  in  those  that  were 
domestic  or  semi-domestic  in  character, 
for  while  the  cotton-mile  operatives  felt 
that  they  were  sorely  oppressed  when 
compelled  to  labor  thirteen  hours  a  day, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  shoe- 
makers, who  stitched  the  uppers  of 
shoes  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  fac- 
tory system,  thought  nothing  of  spend- 
ing as  many  as  fifteen  hours  daily  at 
this  most  arduous  kind  of  toil.  An- 
other hardship  that  bore  heavily  upon 
the  working  man  was  the  system  of 
long-delayed  payments,  not  only  because 
such  methods  naturally  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  truck  system,  with  its 
many  attendent  evils,  but  also  for  the 
reason  that  the  frequent  failure  of  em- 
ployers necessarily  resulted  in  complete 
loss  of  wages  for  the  employes. 

The  agitation  for  the  ten-hour  day 
began  shortly  after  1825,  and,  in  1828, 
a  definite  effort  was  made  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  mechanics*  lien  law  in  New 
York,  but  the  first  important  step 
toward  the  improvement  of  labor  con- 
ditions was  taken  in  1832,  when  a  con- 
vention of     farmers    and    workingmen 


was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  devise 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  worker.  The  ten  points  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  were  (i)  the 
organization  of  a  central  committee  for 
each  State  to  guard  the  interests  of  tbe 
working  man;  (2)  the  instituticm  of 
lyceums  for  the  education  of  the  work- 
er; (3)  the  reform  of  the  militia;  (4) 
the  ten-hour  system;  (5)  the  effea  of 
banks  and  other  monopolies  upon  the 
laboring  classes;  (6)  a  change  in  the 
system  of  education  to  include  a  compe- 
tent degree  of  instruction  for  operatives 
in  factories;  (7)  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt;  (8)  the  need  of  a  na- 
tional  bankruptcy  law;  (9)  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  in  States  where  its 
privileges  were  restricted,  and  (10)  the 
extension  of  the  lien  law  to  journeymen 
and  mechanics.  The  remedies  sug- 
gested by  those  who  discussed  these  sub- 
jects were  the  removal  of  such  ques- 
tions from  the  realm  of  party  politics 
and  the  organization  of  tjie  workers  in 
associaitons  that  should  persist  in  their 
demands  for  relief  until  all  wrongs  had 
been  redressed. 

The  Employer's  Protest, 

During  the  next  few  years  strikes 
occurred  in  many  places  and  the  ten- 
hour  movement  spread  to  several  States, 
but  let  it  not  be  imgained  that  this  sug- 
gested innovation  aroused  no  opposition, 
for  while  the  men  agitated,  the  employ- 
ers were  not  idle,  and,  on  May  15,  1832, 
the  latter  met  in  Boston  to  deter- 
mine what  course  should  be  pursued 
"to  discountenance  and  check  the  unlaw- 
ful combination  formed  to  control  the 
freedom  of  individuals  as  to  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  to  thwart  and  embarass 
those  by  whom  they  are  employed  and 
liberally   paid."     The    result    of    this 
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I  was  to  align  employer  and  em- 
in  two  antagonistic  forces,  for 
"esolutions  which  were  adopted  it 
serted,  according  to  McNeill,* 
X)r  ought  always  to  be  left  free 
ilate  itself,  and  that  neither  the 
ed  nor  the  employer  should  have 
ver  to  control  the  other;  that  all 
ations  to  regulate  the  price  and 
)f  labor,  or  to  restrain  individual 
n  and  enterprise  were  at  all 
ittended  with  pernicious  conse- 
s;  that  deep  regret  was  felt  at 
irse  pursued  by  their  fellow  citi- 
he  journeymen,  in  the  adoption 
aintenance  of  a  system  of  meas- 
esigned  to  coerce  individuals*  of 
raft,  and  to  prescribe  the  time  and 
r  of  the  labor  for  which  they  were 
rally  paid.  The  resolution  con- 
as  follows: 

The  First  Boycott. 

t  will  neither  employ  any  journey- 
^ho  at  the  time  belongs  to  such 
lations,  nor  will  we  give  work  to 
aster  mechanic  who  shall  employ 
ivhile  they  continue  thus  pledged 
h  other  and  refuse  to  work  the 
which  it  has  been  and  is  now 
lary  for  mechanics  to  work." 

resolutions  were  signed  by  106 
mtative  firms,  and,  as  the  mer- 
were  the  employers  of  the  master 
lies,  this  threatened  boycott  put 
)orary  check  to  the  labor  move- 
Less  than  two  years  later,  how - 
On  January  8,  1834 — a  convention 
the  trades  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
eld  in  Boston,  and  a  general 
union  of  mechanics  was  formed 
first  organization  of  its  kind  in 
mntry. 


But  what  were  these  wages  that  were 
extolled  so  highly  by  the  employers? 
Levasseur  gives  us  a  very  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  subject  in  his  chapter 
on  "Wages  of  Men/'f  Here  we  find 
that  the  upward  lift  of  wages  had  but 
just  begun  at  the  time  when  the  Boston 
merchants  held  their  historic  meeting — 
that,  in  fact,  prior  to  1830,  wages  were 
lower  than  they  have  been  since  that 
date.  Thus,  in  1830,  operatives  who 
worked  no  less  than  thirteen  hours  daily 
in  the  larger  cotton  mills  received  $2.50 
to  $2.62  per  week.  Even  in  1840,  the 
wages  of  a  day  laborer  had  increased  to 
but  $3.00  per  week,  while  weavers  then 
got  $5.00  per  week — scarcely  enough  to 
arouse  so  much  enthusiasm ! 

Wages  and  Organisation, 

Examining  the  evidence  obtainable  as 
to  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  workers — 
both  men  and  women — M.  Levasseui 
finds  that  the  figures  and  facts  prove 
plainly  that  the  sum  of  money  which 
economists  call  the  nominal  wage  has — 
with  few  exceptions — been  greater  io 
the  United  States  than  in  any  country 
in  Europe  and  much  greater  than  in 
France  or  Germany.  The  most  notice- 
able rise  in  the  wages  of  women,  how- 
ever, has  come  since  1880,  although 
everywhere  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries women  are  still  paid  less  than  men, 
a  fact  which,  this  author  believes,  is 
due  to  some  degree  to  the  lack  of  organ- 
ization among  women  workers. 

To  secure  a  clear  view  of  the  position 
of  woman  in  American  industry,  one 
should  turn  to  Miss  Abbott's  work, 
"Women  in  Industries,"  where  evidence 
is  given  that  in  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth   century   nearly   aH   self-sup- 
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porting  women,  both  educated  and  un- 
educated, worked  in  mills  and  factories, 
and  that  the  employment  of  women  in 
professional  or  clerical  positions  was 
most  unusual,  even  as  late  as  1855.  In 
183 1,  it  was  reported — at  the  Friends  of 
Industry  convention  in  New  York  City 
— ^that  there  were  39,000  "females"  em- 
ployed in  cotton  factories. 

Woman's   Three  Resources. 

These  facts  are  verified  by  Harriet 
Martineau,  who,  writing  about  her  visit 
to  America  in  1836,  said  that  for  poor 
women,  before  the  opening  of  factor- 
ies, there  were  but  three  resources — 
teaching,  needlework,  and  keeping 
boarding  houses — ^but,  she  added,  "now 
there  are  the  mills  and  women  are  em- 
ployed in  printing  offices  as  compositors 
as  well  as  folders  and  stitchers."  No 
wonder  that,  as  one  authority  wrote, 
women  were  then  commended  as  a 
source  of  wealth  rather  than  an  incum- 
brance. "Daughters  are  now  empha- 
ically  a  blessing,"  he  said. 

Miss  Abbott  declares  that  from  1820 
to  1840,  there  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred industrial  occupations  open  to 
women.  While  many  of  these  were  in 
factories,  some  were  still  in  hand  trades, 
and  much  of  the  work  was  done  at  home 
or  in  small  shops,  being  "given  out"  by 
the  manufacturers.  Women  at  this  time 
worked  for  very  low  wages  and  the 
hours  of  the  working  day  were  many. 
For  example,  from  1825  to  1850,  wo- 
men in  factories  were  compelled  to 
work  from  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  7  or  8  o'clock  at  night.  At 
Lowell,  except  during  the  few  brief 
periods  when  work  was  slack,  workers 
toiled  no  less  than  fourteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  and  one  authority 
has   estimated   that,   prior  to   1847,   the 


average  working  time  in  factories — ^al- 
lowing six  days  to  each  week — v/zs 
12%  hours.  At  Fall  River,  the  working 
day  extended  from  5  a.  m.  to  7:30  p. 
m.,  with  brief  intervals  for  meals. 

In  almost  every  other  way  the  condi- 
tion of  the  worker  was  far  less  favor- 
able than  for  many  years.  The  mills 
were  badly  constructed,  so  far  as  sani- 
tation, safety,  and  comfort  were  con- 
cerned, being  ill-lighted  and  practically 
without  ventilation. 

The  Cause  of  the  Abuses. 

Of  course,  there  was  some  slight  ex- 
cuse for  the  existence  of  these  abuses. 
The  industrial  processes  and  inventions 
of  the  nineteenth  century  removed  the 
domestic  industries  and  crafts  from  the 
household  and  placed  them  in  factories. 
As  a  necessary  result,  women  who  had 
been  compelled  to  work  at  home,  went 
into  the  mills  and  workshops,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  time  should 
have  elapsed  before  the  conditions  of 
manufacture  commenced  to  adjust 
themselves  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  class  of  workers. 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
use  of  child-labor,  for  this  too,  as  Edith 
Abbott  says,  "is  an  inheritance  from  the 
industrial  and  social  life  of  the  colonies 
as  well  as  from  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion" that  was  brought  about  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  factory  system.  In 
other  words,  the  children,  like  the  wo- 
men, welcomed  factory  employment 
partly  because  it  solved  the  problem  of 
living  by  giving  them  money  for  bread, 
but  also  for  the  reason  that  it  relieved 
them  from  the  more  arduous  work  of 
the  farm.  In  1815,  Congress  was  peti- 
tioned to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
coarse   cotton,  and  the  petitioners  pointed 
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the  passage  of  such  a  bill  was 
J  to  assure  employment  to  the 
s  of  poor  women  and  children 

found  a  means  of  livelihood  in 
turing.  In  these  days,  and  for 
ars  afterward,  tending  factory 
;  was  generally  approved  by 
its,  statesmen,  and  even  by 
"opists,  for  no  one  suggested 
1  tasks  were  not  suitable  work 
ren.    The  most  that  was  asked 

was  that  children  should  be 
:  of  the  mills  time  enough  to 
em  to  secure  an  ordinary  edu- 
The  idea  that  they  need  play 

as  they  need  schooling  has 
^eloped  during  the  last  quarter 
tury. 

Ten-Hour  Proclamation.  • 

irst  important  step  toward  the 
ig  of  the  hours  of  labor  was 
I  1840,  when  President  Van 
jsued  a  proclamation  establish- 
ten-hour  system  for  the  em- 
n  all  the  Government  Navy 
:or  while  this  order  applied  to 
I  class  of  Government  employes 
stimulated  all  the  trades  to  re- 
ffort  in  this  direction.  A  year 
overnor  Fort  of  New  Jersey 
inded  shorter  work-day  legisla- 
ting that  "constant  and  unre- 
toil  prevents  intellectual  im- 
nt  and  leads  to  physical  and 
abasement."  About  a  year  later, 
M.  Clay  announced  his  advocacy 
en-hour  measure,  and  a  move- 
is  started  for  the  universal  es- 
ent  of  that  system. 

:e  the  fact  that  many  prominent 

1  the  great  mass    of    American 

were  firm  advocates  of  shorter 

le  movement  was  strongly  antag- 


onized, especially  by  the  employers. 
In  many  places,  workers  were  dis- 
charged, or  otherwise  penalized,  for  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  and, 
in  1846,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
gave  the  ten-hour  petitioners  leave  to 
withdraw,  the  idea  being  that  if  a  man 
had  sufficient  strength  to  labor  four- 
teen hours  a  day  the  legislature  should 
not  interfere  with  his  freedom  of  con- 
tract by  forbidding  him  to  do  so. 

The  Law  Passes  Parliament, 

The  announcement,  in  1847,  that  the 
ten-hour  law  had  been  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  gave  added  impetus 
to  the  campaign,  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, which  had  always  been  friendly  to 
the  movement,  saying: 

"The  friends  of  humanity  /may  re- 
joice at  even  this  one  step  toward  re- 
lieving the  misery  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  oppressed  operatives.  If 
no  other  measure  had  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  during  this  ses- 
sion, this  one  would  alone  redeem  all  its 
sins  of  omission  and  commission." 

By  this  time  the  ten-hour  system  had 
been  established  by  a  .  few  trades  in 
several  sections  and  New  Hampshire 
had  passed  a  law,  which,  while  more  or 
less  a  sham,  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  workers.  Some  sections  that  looked 
upon  the  ten-hour  day  as  impractical 
adopted  the  eleven-hour  work  day,  yet 
other  employers  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  old  system  of  working  from 
sun  to  sun — or  even  longer — until  about 
1865.  Gradually,  however,  public  sen- 
timent changed.  The  success  of  the 
ten-hour  system  when  tried  gave  such 
conclusively  evidence  of  its  practicabil- 
ity that  a  further  reduction  to  eight 
hours  began  to  be  advocated.    TKe.  old 
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method  of  paying  semi-annually  or 
quarterly  had  also  in  many  places  given 
way  to  the  monthly  payment  system  and 
there  was  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  weekly  payment,  and  if  some 


States  still  persisted  in  declining  to  meet 
the  demands  of  labor,  it  was  easy  to  pre- 
dict that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  most  adverse  legislatures 
would  be  compelled  to  capitulate. 


BebePs  Frank  Admission 

"Gentlemen,  you  attack  our  views  on  religion,  because  they  are  atheistic 
and  materialistic.  I  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  impeachment.  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  Socialism  leads  to  atheism." — From  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag, 
September  i6,  1878. 


Beginning  and  End  of  Socialism 

What  is  Socialism. 

It  is  a  ruinous  scheme  to  take  all  the  factories,  workshops,  businesses,  rail- 
ways, iand,  buildings,  machinery,  shops,  houses,  capital  and  savings  from  their 
present  owners,  with  or  without  compensation  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  Robbery. 

It  is  a  scheme  to  compel  every  able-bodied  person,  willing  or  unwilling,  to 
work  as  a  Government  servant  under  the  orders  of  an  army  of  officials. 

This   is  Tyranny. 

Socialism  begins  with  Robbery  and  ends  in  Tyranny! — Anti-Socialist  Un- 
ion Tract. 


The  Case  of  ''Father''  Bowden 


By  H.  P.  Smith 


EVER  since  The  Appeal  to  Reason 
announced  that  "Father"  Bowden 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
party.  Socialist  papers  and  speakers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  used  the  re- 
port of  his  conversion  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  as  convincing  evidence 
that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  So- 
cialism and  Christianity  that  can  not  be 
bridged  by  those  who  have  a  clear  view 
of  the  situation.  According  to  the  So- 
cialist press,  the  "Father"  Bowden  re- 
ferred to,  was  not  only  a  priest  in  good 
standing,  but  was  formerly  editor  of 
"The  Catholic  Leader,"  a  publication 
said  to  be  a  representative  Catholic  pa- 
per in  Kansas  City. 

Old  Fake  Still  Lives. 

The  last  person  to  make  use  of  the 
"Father"  Bowden  incident  is  W.  W. 
Passage,  organizer  of  the  Socialist  par- 
ty in  New  York  City.  In  an  open  let- 
ter to  Rev.  John  L.  Belford  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  published  in  The  New  York  Call 
(May  13),  Mr.  Passage  asserts  that  it  is 
sheer  rubbish  to  say  that  Catholics  can- 
not be  Socialists,  and,  in  support  of  this 
assertion,  he  once  more  tells  the  story 
of  "Father"  Bowden  and  his  remarkable 
experiences.     He  said: 

Shout  "coward"  if  you  will,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  few  laymen  or  priests  have 
the  courage  to  openly  embrace  Social- 
ism as  did  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
McGrady,  of  Bellevue,  Ky.,  and  the 
Rev.  Father  Bowden,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Leader,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 


Too  well  they  remember  the  fate  of 
Father  McGlynn  and  others.  In  de- 
claring his  independence,  Father  Bow- 
man is  quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  as  follows: 

"I  wrote  and  preached  Socialism  and 
common  love ;  I  wrote  and  preached  So- 
cialism and  atheism;  I  wrote  and 
preached  Socialism  and  the  destruction 
of  the  home.  Finally,  in  order  to  more 
clearly  and  thoroughly  show  up  the 
weakness  of  Socialism,  I  started  to  read 
Socialist  literature. 


jf 


What  He  ''Discovered. 


."There  I  discovered  my  miserable 
mistake.  There  I  found  them  dealing 
with  the  causes  of  the  conditions  I  was 
so  anxious  to  change  by  silly  reform. 
There  I  found  them  fighting  the  same 
crime  and  corruption,  only  they  fought 
for  its  abolition,  while  we  fought  only 
to  cure  it.  There  I  found  them  advocat- 
ing the  elimination  of  war.  There  I 
found  them  fighting  to  take  the  mother 
from  the  mill,  the  factory,  the  shop  and 
the  store  and  to  place  her  in  the  spot 
ordained  for  her  by  the  Almighty,  her 
home  where  she  could  care  for  and 
and  raise  her  children.  Surely  no  de- 
struction of  the  home  there. 

"They  tell  me  I  cannot  be  a  Socialist 
and  a  Catholic  at  the  same  time.  .  When 
did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  say  Thou 
shalt  vote  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket?'  I  contend  I  could  not 
be  a  Catholic  unless  I  was  a  Socialist. 
They  say  I  cannot  believe  in  the  religion 
of  my  fathers.  They  would  have  me 
substitute  for  my  creed.  "I  believe  in  the 
hallowedness  and  sacredness  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar,  the  exploitation  of  labor 
and  all  the  crime  and  corruption  result- 
ing tYveteiTom." 
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If  Mr.  Passage's  "facts  were  true 
they  would  make  interesting  reading, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  "organ- 
izer" should  exercise  a  little  more 
care  in  verifying  his  information  be- 
fore he  asks  even  The  Call  readers  to 
accept  such  rubbish.  Had  he,  for  ex- 
ample, taken  the  pains  to  run  through 
a  file  of  The  Catholic  Directory — a 
volume  in  which  the  names  of  all  Cath- 
olic priests  in  this  country  appear,  and 
which  is  carefully  revised  annually — he 
would  not  have  found  the  name  of  this 
"reverend  father,"  either  in  Kansas  City 
or  anywhere  else  in  this  country.  A 
little  further  investigation  would  also 
have  disclosed  the  fact  that  "The  Cath- 
olic Leader"  of  Kansas  City,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  periodicals 
which  appears  in  the  Directory.  Cer- 
tainly, in  view  of  the  prominence  of  the 
role  that  "Father'*  Bowden  and  his  pa- 
per are  playing  in  the  Socialist  propa- 
ganda, such  an  omission  is  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting. 

IVh^t  Are  the  Facts. 
Let  us  see  what  are  the  facts. 

In  a  few  words,  the  "Father"  Bow- 
den who  has  been  "played  up"  so  ex- 
travagently  by  the  Socialists,  never  was 
a  priest — never  even  studied  for  the 
priesthood — and,  as  an  editor,  confined 
his  efforts  to  hustling  for  "advs."  His 
full   name  is  Nick  J.   Bowden,  and  he 


is   about    forty-five  years   of   age.     In 
1908  he  was  employed  as  an  advertising 
agent  on  The  Catholic  Register,  but  his 
work  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  was 
discharged.     It   was  at   this   time  that 
he  started  the  publication  that  bore  the 
name  of  the  Leader    during    its    few 
weeks  of  existence.     He  next  took  up 
an  advertising  scheme  called  "Catholic 
Institutions  in  Kansas,"  but,  apparently, 
this  idea  was  quite  as  unprofitable  as 
the  paper,  for  it    was    soon    dropped. 
Bowden  then  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialists.     In  1909,  Bowden  married  a 
seventeen  year  old  girl  who  worked  for 
him  as  a  subscription  agent.     She  later 
divorced  him  for  non-support. 

The  Lies  Exposed. 

The  Monitor  (San  Francisco)  and 
Truth  (New  York)  are  among  the  per- 
iodicals that  have  investigated  the  career 
of  this  man  and  all  found  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  "Father"  Bowden  is  not  a 
priest  and  never  was  one.  The  "facts" 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Passage  are  abso- 
lutely untrue.  Do  you  suppose  that  he 
can  have  been  fooled  by  the  lies  told  by 
the  Socialist  press? 

Do  you  think  that  The  Call,  The  Ap- 
peal to  Reason,  or  even  The  Christian 
Socialist  —  which  also  printed  this 
"fake"  in  full — will  ever  publish  a  cor- 
rection? If  such  a  miracle  occurs,  the 
fact  will  be  formally  announced  in  The 
Common  Cause. 


^-^^ . 


A  B  C  of  Banking  Reform 


THE  report  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commission,  recommending  changes 
in  our  banking  and  currency  laws,  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  rq>ort  on 
such  a  broad  question  ever  made  by  a 
bi-partisan  Congressional  commission 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, Democratic  and  Republican. 

The  fact  that  leading  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  from  both  political 
parties,  have  made,  after  three  years* 
study  in  this  country  and  Europe,  a  un- 
animous report  on  a  question  which  has 
frequently  been,  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  the  subject  of  bitter  partisan 
debate  in  national  campaigns,  is  an  in- 
dication very  gratifying  to  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  that  business  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
can  be  settled  without  appeal  to  partisan 
politics. 

An  Inadequate  System. 

The  recurring  disastrous  money  panics 
in  this  country;  the  wide  and  disturbing 
fluctuations  in  interest  rates;  the  yearly 
strain  on  the  money  markets  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  crops ;  the  enormous  use  of 
the  country's  surplus  funds  in  stock 
speculation  in  New  York;  our  national 
unpreparedness  for  defense  in  times  of 
international  financial  disturbance;  our 
reliance  on  Europe  for  the  financing  of 
our  huge  foreign  trade — all  of  these 
things  and  others  have  long  plainly  shown 
the  inadequacy  of  our  system  of  bank- 
ing and  currency.  The  National  Mone- 
tary Commission,  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
commend a  reform  of  our  system,  has 


made  a  study  of  all  the  defect* 
nought  to  provide  remedies. 

This  Commission  has  propos 
Congress  that  there  be  establis! 
operative  union  of  all  the  cc 
banks  of  the  country,  to  be  < 
National  Reserve  Association, 
sociation  will  have  a  capital  o 
$200,000,000 ;  it  will  begin  busi 
at  least  $100,000,000  in  cash, 
will  be  owned  by  the  banks,  e 
subscribing  for  an  amount  of  s1 
to  one- fifth  its  capital,  and  pa 
half  this  subscription  at  once 
That  is,  a  bank  with  $ioo,oc 
will  pay  into  the  Associatior 
cash-=-no  more,  no  less.  The 
tion  will  have  fifteen  branches 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Unite 
each  branch  will  be  made  up 
associations  in  its  territory. 

No  Combinations  Possii 

To  make  absolutely  certain 
agement  of  the  National  Rese 
ciation  in  the  interests  of  all  s 
the  country,  the  Commission  h; 
cd  an  ingenious  plan  for  the  e 
directors,  both  of  the  branch^ 
the  National  Reserve.  The  Di 
the  National  Reserve  will  c 
bankersj  officers  of  the  Govern 
non-bankers,  representing  the 
tural,  commercial,  indtfttrial  ; 
interests  of  the  country.  The  1 
voting  for  directors  is  so  devi 
$25,000,000  bank  in  New  Yc 
very  little  more  influence  than 
bank  in  Texas.     The  voting 
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the  voting  is  on  the  basis  of  capitaliza- 
tion. This  scheme  of  electing  directors 
is  so  devised  that  no  combination  of  great 
banks  could  possibly  gain  control  of  the 
National  Reserve  Association.  The  vot- 
ing plan  is  further  safeguarded  by  a 
provision  that  the  purchase  of  control  of 
small  banks  by  large  banks  will  add  no 
voting  power. 

The  National  Reserve  Association 
stock  will  be  restricted  to  maximum  div- 
idends of  five  per  cent.  After  a  surplus 
of  20  per  cent,  has  been  accumulated  all 
excess  earnings  will  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Association,  therefore,  will 
not  be  a  money-making  institution,  ex- 
cept for  the  National  Government. 

•  The  Association's  Function, 

The  chief  functions  of  the  National 
Reserve  Association  will  be  to  hold  the 
cash  reserve  of  the  banks  of  the  country ; 
to  receive  deposits  from  the  subscribing 
banks,  paying  thereon  no  interest;  to 
fix  from  time  to  time  a  uniform  rate  of 
discount  over  the  country;  to  re-dis- 
count for  member  banks  short  time 
paper,  based  on  commercial  transactions 
and  not  on  stocks  and  bonds;   to  retire 


the  $700,000,000  in  elastic  Civil  War 
National  bank  currency  based  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  to  substitute  an  elas- 
tic National  Reserve  Currency  based  on 
gold  and  commercial  paper;  to  deal  in 
gold  and  foreign  exchange ;  to  establish 
agencies  in  foreign  countries ;  and  to  act 
as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government. 

The  Plan  in  a  Nutshell. 

The  Commission,  in  its  report  to  Con- 
gress, briefly  outlines  its  plan  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  propose  to  create  an  institution 
which  can,  among  other  things,  conserve 
the  public  credit ;  issue  properly  secured 
circulating  notes ;  control  movements  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange ;  receive  and 
disburse  the  treasury  balances;  insure 
the  cooperation  of  all  banks  in  the  public 
interest;  equalize  banking  and  credit 
facilities  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  insure  adequate  assistance 
on  reasonable  terms  to  partially  devel- 
oped communities ;  secure  uniform  rates 
of  discount;  prevent  interruption  of 
domestic  exchanges;  provide  means  for 
replenishing  cash  reserves  and  for  their 
concentration  for  use  in  any  direction 
whenever  needed,  and  establish  standards 
of  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  issued  for 
agricultural  or  other  purposes." 


Christianity  vs  Socialism. 

"We  learn  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  that  the  development  of  individual 
character  is  the  purpose  of  life;  and  that  material  things  are  of  importance  only 
in  so  far  as  they  elevate  or  debase.  The  Socialist  puts  materialism  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  scheme,  the  result  on  the  character  of  the  individual  is  of  secondary 
importance." — Rev.  Halbert  Johnston  Boyd,  in  "Christianity  and  Socialism." 
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The  New  York  Call  and  several  Socialist  publications  have  stated  that 
editor  of  The  Common  Cause  and  Mr.  Peter  W.  Collins  were  in  Indianap< 
at  the  opening  of  the  Socialist  convention,  and  that  it  was  due  to  their  ef fc 
that  the  chief  of  police  of  that  city  issued  the  order  forbidding  the  carrying 
the  red  flag  in  the  party's  parade.  This  story  is  just  as  true  as  a  lot  of  otl 
statements  the  Socialist  papers  have  made  concerning  The  Common  Cat 
and  those  who  are  associate  with  the  publication  of  this  magazine  we  si 
gladly  donate  the  sum  of  $i,ooo  to  the  sustenance  fund  of  The  Chicago  Dc 
Socialist — ^which  seems  to  be  most  sadly  in  need  of  provender — if  The  Call  < 
produce  any  evidence  to  substantiate  tlie  story  that  is  told  so  glibly. 

o   o   o  o   o   o 

SOCIALISTS  IN   CONVENTION. 

If  the  recent  national  convention  is  a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  i 
administrative  ability  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Party,  it  is  to  be  regretl 
that  such  assemblages  cannot  be  held  annually,  instead  of  only  once  in  fc 
years.  If  such  a  gathering  could  convene  every  year  and  the  delegates  coi 
make  the  same  kind  of  stupid  blunders  on  each  occasion,  there  would  be 
reason  for  anybody  to  worry  about  the  growth  of  Socialism.  The  party  woi 
kill  itself  before  the  next  presidential  election. 

Not  that  the  delegates  at  Indianapolis  did  not  go  to  work  seriously  enou^ 
To  watch  them  one  might  imagine  that  they  actually  had  the  cares  of  the  u: 
verse  on  their  shoulders — certainly  one  could  never  have  suspected  that  i 
weight  of  the  duties  they  had  had  to  perform  were  about  on  a  par  with  the 
of  the  boy  in  the  bowling  alley  who  sets  up  the  pins  that  they  may  be  knock 
down  again. 

We  were  told  that  we  might  anticipate  some  interesting  developments 
the  direction  of  a  general  house  cleaning,  but  we  were  a  trifle  sceptical.  \ 
could  not  believe  that  the  Socialists,  at  Indianapolis  or  elsewhere,  would  ta 
serious  steps  to  discipline  "Big  Bill"  Haywood  and  his  I.  W.  W.  followir 
and  we  doubt  if  such  an  idea  ever  occurred  to  the  party  managers.  While 
is  "true  that  they  were  eager  to  remove  the  anarchistic  stains  from  their  gj 
ments,  all  agreed  that  it  must  be  done  m  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend  1 
Anarchists  within  the  party. 
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The  attempt  was  made,  and  those  who  read  Mr.  Randolph's  story  of  the 
convention  in  this  number  of  TheI  Common  Cause  will  see  just  how  much  was 
actually  accomplished.  A  resolution  was  adopted  deploring  direct  action  and 
other  methods  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  while,  at  the  same  time,  aid  was  given  to  those 
arrested  for  I.  W.  W.  outrages. 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Socialist  methods,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Anarchists  can  always  depend  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  Socialists  the 
moment  they  get  into  trouble  with  the  authorities.  Theoretically  the  two  parties 
may  be  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  but,  as  has  been  shown  again  and  again,  the 
blood  that  flows  through  their  veins  is  heated  to  about  the  same  tejnperature. 
And,  how  could  this  be  otherwise?  Did  Marx  condemn  violence?  Where  an 
there  any  consistent  Socialists  who  truly  believe  that  the  existing  social  order 
can  be  overthrown  except  by  violent  means?  A  few  conservatives  like  Berger 
and  Hillquit  may  fool  ignorant  people,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  not 
many  years  have  passed  since  Berger  talked  about  backing  up  his  ballot  with 
his  bullet,  and  that  Hillquit  has  admitted  that  there  are  conditions  that  would 
carry  him  to  the  top  of  the  barricade  and  make  him  fight  like  a  tiger. 

The  truth  is  that,  at  the  present  moment,  it  pays  best -to  play  a  conservative 
role,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Socialist  party 
today  is  to  get  out  votes  enough  to  put  a  lot  of  its  members  in  office. 

o   o   o  o   o   o 

SOCIALISM  AND  RELIGION. 

Apparently,  the  Socialists  have  despaired  of  ever  making  the  people  believe 
that  they  are  sincere  in  maintaining  that  "religion  is  a  private  matter,"  and  have 
now  decided  that  they  will  try  to  make  the  public  forget  that  the  subject  is  one 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  Socialism.    We  can  tell  them  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  attempt  to  dodge  this  question  will  not  help  them  in  the  smallest  degree.     It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  word  "religion"  is  in  the  platform  or  not.     We 
know  where  the  Socialists  stand  upon    his  question,  and  if,  at  any  time,  we  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  actual  evidence,  the  required  testimony  can  always  be 
found  in  the  books  and  papers  that  admittedly  express  the  socialistic  sentiment 
most  authoritatively.     It  is  surprising — in  view  of  the  fact  that  religion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  "private  matter" — how  persistently  Socialist  speakers  and  writers 
attack  the  things  that  Christians  hold  most  sacred. 

o   o   o   o   o   o 

Tllli  RIGHT  HOUR  BILL, 

Xo  measure  before  Congress  is  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  organized 
workmen  of  this  country  than  the  eight-hour  bill.  As  originally  introduced  by 
Coni::^rcssman  Hughes  of  New  Jersey^  he  bill  called  for  the  straight  eight-hour 
work- day  on  all  \\ork  performed  by  contract  for  the  Government,  and  a  penalty 
was  provided  for  each  violation.  While  such  a  bill  does  not  affect  products 
that  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  it  covers  the  construction  of  ships,  the 
manufacture  of  armor  plate,  etc.,  and  is  just  the  measure  that  the  workers  haA'e 
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been  anxious  to  secure.    Had  it  been  permitted  to  pass  unchanged,  a  much-need- 
ed reform  would  have  been  accomplished. 

Unfortunately,  however,  amendments  have  been  introduced  that  materially 
weaken  this  bill,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees on  labor,  after  extended  hearings,  reported  the  bill  without  amendments. 
One  of  these  amendments  places  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  worker — ^  provision  that  would  open  the  way  for  many 
abuses ;  another  substitutes  a  forty-eight-hour  week  for  the  original  eight-hour 
day,  a  change  that  would  permit  the  contractor  to  work  his  men  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  or  even  longer,  on  certain  days,  providing  the  weekly  average  was  not 
exceeded. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  with  these  amendments  would  nullify  its  effect  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  could  not  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, and  the  readers  of  The  Common  Cause,  most  of  whom  are  interested 
in  the  success  of  such  a  measure,  are  earnestly  requested  to  write  to  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  urging  them  to  oppose  the  proposed  amendments  and 
help  in  passing  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

000000 

INSULTING  THE  FLAG, 

Since  the  defeat  of  Socialism  in  Milwaukee  and  the  resent  May  Day  dese- 
crations of  the  flag  in  New  York  and  Seattle,  Socialist  editors  and  politicians 
have  not  preached  the  doctrines  of  anti-patriotism  so  openly  as  was  once  their 
wont.  A  few  months  ago  they  dared  to  publish  the  most  horrible  attacks  upon 
the  stars  and  stripes.  Richard  Perin's  seditious  diatribe  in  The  Call — reprinted 
in  The  Common  Cause — was  a  fair  sample  of  the  lengths  to  which  Social- 
ist editors  permitted  their  writers  to  go  when  it  was  merely  the  American 
flag  that  was  to  be  insulted. 

Today,  however,  one  might  read  a  Socialist  paper  and  find  very  few  sedi- 
tious statements.  Since  the  May  Day  CKhibition  in  New  York,  when  the  threat- 
ened flag  was  rescued  by  a  Socialist  woman — ^because,  as  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  said  at 
Schenectady — ^there  was  no  Socialist  man  to  do  it,  these  moulders  of  public 
opinion  have  been  hedging  so  persistently  that  the  Socialist  attitude  towards 
flag  and  country  now  reminds  one  of  bat  old-fashioned  outburst  of  patriotism, 
the  Fourth  of  July  oration.  With  Berger  asserting  that  Socialists  are  the  best 
patriots  we  have;  with  The  Call  consigning  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ignominy 
anybody  who  attacks  the  flag,  and  with  Socialist  orators  and  editors  everywhere 
vying  with  one  another  to  see  who  shall  evolve  the  most  fulsome  and  rhetorical 
panegyric  on  the  Old  Glory,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  listening  to  the 
same  persons  who  used  to  "trample'*  and  "spit"  upon  the  flag  so  fearlessly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  incipient  traitors  have  just  discovered  that,  if 
the  flag  cannot  strike  back,  it  has  some  friends  who  can,  and,  with  the  desire 
strong  within  them  to  save  their  own  bacon,  they  have  run  to  cover.     There  is 
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nothing  more  insolently  brave  than  your  average  Socialist  when  he  has  every- 
thing his  own  way,  but  let  the  same  arrogant  individual  learn  that  he  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  law,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  see  him  for  the 
cloud  of  dust  he  raises  in  his  flight. 

The  possibility  that  the  American  people  may  be  fooled  by  this  sudden  dis- 
play of  decency  on  the  part  of  the  Socialists  is  most  remote.  These  who  have 
studied  Socialism  realize  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  a  conspiracy  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  all  our  cherished  institutions,  and  when  so  inherent  an  enemy  of 
the  republic  assumes  the  pose  of  patriotism,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  new 
role  is  played  for  tactical  reasons,  and  not  because  the  Marxist  revolutionists 
has  experienced  a  change  of  heart. 

o   o   o  o   o   o 

MAC  DONALD  ON  SOCIALISM. 

When  the  Socialist  propagandist  is  charged  with  preaching  radicalism,  he 
not  infrequently  refers  his  opponent  to  Ramsey  MacDonald's  books,  as  though 
they  offered  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  absurdity  of  such  a  criticism.  That 
this  trick  is  very  often  successful,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  who  could  im- 
agine that  so  well-known  a  Socialist  as  MacDonald  would  betray  his  readers' 
confidence  by  describing  as  Socialism  something  that  is  far  from  the  genuine 
article?  Apparently,  however,  this  is  what  MacDonald  has  done,  and  he  has 
done  it  in  so  bungling  a  fashion  that  even  The  International  Socialist  Review  is 
unwilling  to  stand  for  it.  On  page  7844  of  the  May  number,  the  Review's  lit- 
erary editor  says  of  the  English  Socialist's  latest  work: 

"It  does  not  tell  what  the  Socialist  movement  is  but  rather  what  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald thinks  it  ought  to  be.  The  gang-plank  is  no  sooner  drawn  in  and  the 
propeller  started  than  Mr.  MacDonald  proceeds  to  throw  overboard,  one  after 
another,  all  the  essentials  of  Socialism.  The  first  thing  to  be  left  behind  is  the 
class  struggle,  which  the  author  says  does  not  exist.  And  so  on  and  so  on. 
Tear  out  the  title  page  and  the  reader  would  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  book  was 
written  by  a  charity  patient  in  the  hospital  of  an  old  ladies'  home." 

This  is  a  Socialist  book-reviewer's  opinion  of  Ramsey  MacDonald's  ex- 
position of  Socialism,  yet  it  is  just  such  volumes  that  are  used  most  effectually 
by  those  who  make  a  business  of  making  converts  for  Socialism. 

000000 

LEONARD  OLESON'S  SEDITION. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  there  may  not  be  some  point  of  law 
that  will  compel  the  higher  court  to  overrule  Judge  Hanford's  recent  decision  in 
the  case  of  Leonard  Oleson,  those  who  feel  that  something  should  be  done  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  undesirable  citizens  are  hopeful  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Seattle  court  may  be  upheld. 

If  Oleson  had  become  a  Socialist  since  his  admission  to  citizenship,  there 
might  be  some  reason  in  listing  him  in  the  martyr  class,  but  when,  as  is  clearly 
shown,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  noxious  transplantation  who  obtained  his 
citizen's  papers  under  false  pretenses,  the  question  assumes  a  different  asf>ect. 
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The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette-Times,  in  commenting  upon  the  Oleson  case 
editorially,  said: 

**The  truth  is  that  Oleson  has  been  deprived  of  citizenship  because  of  spe- 
:ific  acts  and  not  on  general  grounds.  Judge  Hanford  found  that  he  had  com- 
nitted  a  fraud  when  he  took  out  his  papers  in  that  he  swore  to  uphold  the 
)rinciples  of  the  constitution,  whereas  by  acts  and  utterances  since,  and  by  his 
)wn  admission  in  the  proceedings,  he  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the 
ort.  This  amounts  to  sedition  and  disloyalty,  but,  the  actual  fraud  being  es- 
ablished,  that  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  papers." 

In  investigating  the  case,  Judge  Hanford  made  inquiries  involving  the  I.  W. 
AT.,  of  which  Oleson  was  a  prominent  member,  and,  as  a  result  he  found  that: 

"He  had  no  respect  for  the  constitution,  no  intention  to  support  or  defend 
t  against  its  enemies,  and  is  not  well  disposed  toward  the  peace  and  tranquility 
)f  the  people.     His  propaganda  is  to  create  turmoil  and  to  end  in  chaos." 

As  the  Gazette-Times  says,  "this  s  entirely  different  from  excluding  'a 
nan  merely  for  being  a  Socialist,"  and  it  is  high  time  that  those  who  have  criti- 
rised  Judge  Hanford  so  bitterly  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  true  status 
>f  the  case. 

o   o   o   o   o   o 

SIMPLE  SIMON  ON  CAPITAL. 

W.  A.  Ramsey's  clever  little  story,  "Simple  Simon  on  Capital,"  in  this 
lumber  of  The"  Common  Cause,  is  printed  by  permission  of  the  Anti-Socialist 
Jnion  of  Great  Britain. 

o   o   o  o   o   o 

THE  RED  FLAG  IN  SEATTLE. 

The  city  council  of  Seattle,  JVash.,  has  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the 
\narchists  and  Socialists  carrying  the  red  flag  in  public.  Furthermore,  it  in- 
jists  that  the  American  flag  must  be  carried  at  the  head  of  every  parade.  In 
:aking  this  stand,  Seattle  has  set  a  highly  commendable  example  to  other  city 
rouncils. 

o   o   o  o   o   o 

THE  LITERARY  BOYCOTT  OF  SOCIALISM. 

The  boycott  of  Socialist  writers  by  the  capitalist  magazines,  announced  by 
Charles  Edward  Russell  a  few  months  ago,  goes  on  merrily.  Since  Mr.  Russell 
made  this  remarkable  journalistic  discovery  nearly  every  so-called  popular  mag- 
azine has  put  its  pages  at  the  disposal  of  the  Socialists  for  propaganda  purposes. 
The  latest  periodical  to  announce  this  boycott  is  The  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
which  is  to  give  its  readers  a  series  of  unprejudiced  articles  on  Socialism  from 
the  pen  of  Morris  Hillquit.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  Mr.  Russell  to  tell  us  what 
he  means  by  a  "boycott"  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  believes  that  publishers  should 
turn  over  their  entire  magazine  to  the  Socialist  writers  ?  That  is  about  all  that 
is  left  for  them  to  do.  Parenthetically,  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
about  this  in  the  July  number  of  The  Common  Cause. 
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As  Others  See  Us 

• 

ONE  EDITOR  WHO  APPROVES. 

THE  COMMON  CAUSE  is  frankly  aggressive.  It  strikes  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  gives  no  quarter.  The  formidable  enemy  it  assails  with  the  youthful  vigor  of  a 
giant  and  the  whole-souled  insistence  of  deep  conviction,  is  Socialism,  the  insidious  foe 
that  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  life.  There  can  be  no  truce  with  an  enemy  of 
that  description;  no  toleration  for  the  foul  means  of  its  unwearied  propaganda;  it  must 
be  faced  squarely  and  followed  up  to  its  last  trenches.  That  is  the  kind  of  fight  THE 
COMMON  CAUSE  has  engaged  upon.  Its  determination  flows  from  the  powerful  in- 
stincts of  self  preservation  and  the  clear  recognition  of  the  menacing  evil.  So  far  it  has 
stood  well  its  ground.  Socialism  fears  nothing  more  than  direct  attack  upon  its  princi- 
ples, aims  and  methods  of  proselytizing.  Hence  its  ire  against  the  Church  that  denoun- 
ces, in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  anti- religious  and  anti-ethical  tendency  of  the  So- 
cialistic world  view. 

THE  COMMON  CAUSE  offers  unremitting  battle.  What  fills  one  with  delight  is 
the  many  sidedness  of  the  attack;  no  chink  in  the  cumbrous  scientific  armor  of  the  enemy 
is  left  unspied  and  forthwith  is  made  the  aim  of  a  telling  blow;  sorry  is  the  aspect  of 
the  unwieldly  Goliath  when  he  comes  out  of  the  fray.  Perhaps  never  before  have  So- 
cialistic theories  been  so  mercilessly  dissected  and  all  their  phases  so  adequately  scrutin- 
ized; Socialism  is  here  exhibited  as  mirrored  in  many  acute  and  able  minds,  and  each  re- 
flection brings  out  some  particular  weakness  and  flaw  of  the  system,  which  might  escape 
a  less  searching  concentration  of  attention.  The  new  magazine  brings  in  line,  and  this  I 
hold  to  be  its  chief  merit,  all  the  sane  and  conservative  elements  of  the  country,  regard- 
less of  denominational  differences,  for  a  united  effort  against  the  destructive  radicalism 
of  Socialists.  Where  the  permanence  of  the  social  order  is  at  issue,  all  the  unfortunate 
divisons  that  rend  society  must  be  forgotten;  there  is  much  common  ground  for  the 
friends  of  order,  progress  and  civilization.  Let  that  which  is  common  be  underscored,  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  bond  we  may  unite  in  one  effective  crusade  against  the  avowed 
enemies  of  our  national  ideals.    Let  us  press  onward  on  the  trail  so  auspiciously  blazed ! 

It  has  been  criticized  for  not  proposing  m  its  pages  a  constructive  policy  of  social  re- 
form. Let  us  not  forestall  events;  before  we  can  build,  the  ground  must  be  cleared  of 
debris.  Moreover,  social  reform  has  not  proved  an  effectual  dam  to  the  spread  of  So- 
cialism. Socialism  can  outdo  us  in  social  reforms;  it  recognizes  no  limits,  no  vested 
rights,  which  we  must  respect  as  unsurmountable  barriers;  it  can  roar,  where  we  may 
only  softly  whisper  of  a  redressing  of  abuses  and  a  bettering  of  conditions;  it  laughs  at 
the  halfhearted  measures  and  tame  remedies  we  propose  for  the  amelioration  and  the 
uplift  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  one  way  to  cope  successfully  with  Socialism  is  to 
tear  from  its  face  the  deceptive,  harmless  mask,  to  reveal  its  hideous  features  and  to  ex- 
pose its  destructive  character.  When  men  begin  to  realize  that  Socialism  will  swallow  up 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  the  while,  that  graces  existence  and  distinguishes  us 
from  the  savage,  they  will  recoil  in  horror  and  loathing  from  its  brutalizing  tenets. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  in  the  April  issue  very  promising  beginnings  of 
attempts  at  social  reconstruction  and  doubt  not  that  in  future  the  two  will  run  parallel  at 
equal  pace;  schemes  of  reform  and  fearless  criticism   of   unsound   theories.     There    is    at 
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present  no  other  magazine  in  the  United  States  that  opposes  Socialism  more  energetically 
and  systematically  than  THE  COMMON  CAUSE ;  none  presents  such  a  broad  front  and 
such  irresistible  impact  of  onset.  We  hope  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation  and  adhere 
loyally  to  its  original  policy  of  straightforward,  honest  warfare  of  direct  attack,  which  will 
result  in  routing  the  forces  of  the  common  enemy  of  the  nation.  The  treatment  of  the 
topics  is  throughout  of  directness  and  raciness  that  will  appear  to  the  popular  taste. — The 
Salesianum,  April,  191 2. 


CHIEFLY  COMPLEMENTARY. 

To  the  Daily  and  Weekly  People: — 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  February  issue  of  "THE 
COMMON  CAUSE."  Perhaps  you  have  already  seen  a  copy.  Not  having  noticed  it 
mentioned  in  the  People  I  concluded  that  perhaps  it  had  escaped  your  notice.  It  is  really 
too  good  to  be  missed.    Who  says  Socialism  is  an  impossibility? 

Never  have  I  felt  so  proud  of  the  good  old  S.  L.  P.  as  when  I  finished  reading  the 
item  **S.  P.  vs.  S.  L.  P.",  which  I  have  marked  on  page  96  and  97.  The  members 
should  read  it.     It  will  do  them  good. 

The  next  meeting  of  our  English  branch  wifl  be  a  discussion  meeting.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  "The  Relative  Value  of  the  S.  P.  and  S.  L.  P.  to  the  American  Labor  Move- 
ment." We  will  take  the  above  mentioned  item  for  our  text  and  we  will  invite  our  S.  P. 
friends  to  attend. 

I  believe  that  every  Section  of  the  S.  L.  P.  should  buy  one  copy  of  this  publication 
every  month,  to  be  read  and  discussed  in  at  least  one  meeting  each  month.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  suggestion  be  given  to  each  section  in  some  way.  It  will  do  us  all 
good  to  know  what  our  enemies  are  doing. 

While,  as  it  is  to  be  expected,  this  publication  reeks  with  mis-representations  and  mis- 
quotations, it  also  contains  many  truths.  The  direct  actionists  and  the  S.  P.  with  their 
false  tactics  and  acts  of  duplicity  furnish  this  paper  with  a  club  against  the  movement 
without   lying  or  misrepresenting.— Fraw*  P.  Janke,  in.  The  Daily  People,  March  25,  1912. 


WELCOME,  DEAR  ENEMY. 

A  new  anti-Socialist  magazine,  misnamed  "THE  COMMON  CAUSE",  has  been 
launched. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  herald  it  widely  before  it  made  its  appearance.  No  doubt, 
its  promulgators  expected  it  to  create  a  tremendous  sensation.  But  it  did  not  create  even 
a  ripple.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  people  could  be  scared  or  even  interested  by  the 
time-honored  lies  hurled  at  Socialism  by  its  ignorant,  prejudiced  and  malicious  foes. 

Wc  Socialists  ourselves  take  but  a  languid  interest  in  it.  It  is  replete  with  venomous 
lies  from  cover  to  cover.  Its  attacks  are  full  of  mis-statements  and  so  unconvincing  that 
it  scarcely  seems  worth  while  for  us  to  notice  them.  Let  us  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  it 
will  develop  some  foeman  worthy  of  our  steel.  That  would  make  things  really  inter- 
esting. 

The  very  title  of  the  magazine— "THE  COMMON  CAUSE"— is  a  falsehood.  Had  it 
been  called  "The  Special  Privilege,"  or  "The  Upper  Dog,"  the  title  would  have  been 
accurate. 
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Whatever  it  may  do  good  will  accrue  to  the  Socialist  movement. 

In  so  far  as  it  tells  the  truth  about  Socialism,  its  readers  will  be  favorably  impressed 
with  Socialism. 

In  so  far  as  it  lies  about  Socialism,  it  will  lose  the  confidence  of  its  readers  as  soon 
as  they  learn  the  truth,  and  they  will  then  all  the  more  readily  turn  to  Socialism. 

In  so  far  as  it  points  out  inaccurate  statements  made  by  Socialists,  we  will  correct 
them  and  be  the  gainers  thereby. 

In  so  far  as  it  leads  people  to  investigate  Socialism,  they  will  discover  that  Social- 
ism is  the  truth. 

Therefore,  I  say,  welcome  dear  enemy!  When  people  do  not  favor  Socialism,  we 
must  prefer  that  they  actively  oppose  it.  All  is  grist  that  comes  to  our  mill.  If  people 
cannot  support  our  cause,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  them  oppose  it  By  either 
method  they  convert  others  to  Socialism. 

The  truth  is  invulnerable. 

Socialism  is  the  truth. 

—John  M.    Work,  in  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  January  2,  1912. 


NOT  ENTIRELY   FRIENDLY. 

A  thought  that  has  repeatedly  bossed  up  in  our  minds  is  thus  expressed  by  the  editor 
of  The  Catholic  Fortnightly  Review: 

"As  Mr.  F.  P.  Kenkel,  chairman  of  the  Social  Reform  Bureau  of  the  Catholic  Cen- 
tral Society,  who  is  probably  the  ablest  Catholic  sociologist  in  this  cotmtry,  has  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  in  the  St.  Louis  Daily  Amerika,  a  program  of  positive  social  reform, 
that  is,  a  scheme  of  action  aiming  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  social  order,  neces- 
sarily postulates  a  definite  conception  of  the  universe,  and  here  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
reformers  must  needs  part  company.  THE  COMMON  CAUSE  cannot  be  a  success, 
because  its  conductors  hold  contradictory  world-views." 

In  religious  matters  we  may  well  apply  the  mathematical  axiom  that  at  a  given  point 
in  a  straight  line  only  one  perpendicular  to  that  line  can  be  drawn.  Other  lines  approxi- 
mating the  perpendicular  will  not  deviate  much  at  first,  but  their  obliquity  will  increase 
with  the  distance  from  the  specified  point.  Similarly,  any  doctrine  not  coinciding  abso- 
lutely with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  must  ultimately  deteriorate  and  militate  against  His 
cause,  for  "who  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 


To  some  extent  this  argument  is  a  shot  at  the  "Cologne  movement"  in  Germany. 
Still,  in  that  country,  men  have  clear  ideas,  fight  for  principles,  while  in  the  United 
States  this  cursed  indifference  leads  to  decay,  which  is  probably  more  dangerous  than 
open  war  between  conflicting  world  views. — A.  B.,  in  The  Catholic  Tribune,  April  18,  1912. 


I.     The  Letter 


r  of  THE  COMMON  CAUSE: 

ave  just  read  with  interest  the  March 
er   of   THE   COMMON   CAUSE,  and 

you  because  I  think  I  have  a  practical 
on  to  ask  affecting  the  increasing  num- 
)f  those  who  call  themselves  Christian 
lists.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  you 
how  any  reason  why  a  Christian  man 
Is  convinced  that  the  economic  program 
)cialism  is  practical  may  not  support  it 
e  polls  like  any  other  political  convic- 
If  you  mean  by  Socialist,  "Material- 
then,  of  course,  no  Christian  can  be  a 
list  in  that  sense.  But  philanthropical 
eligious  questions  do  not  enter  into  the 
►rm  of  the  Socialist  party  as  such,  any 

than  they  do  in  the  Republican  and 
»cratic    platforms.     Religion    is    in    no 

the  question  at  issue.  And  if  a  man 
es  that  the  economic  program  offered 
t  and  right,  and  bears  a  remarkable  simi- 

to  the  Divine  program  as  taught  in  the 

Scriptures,  how  can  he  compromise  his 
3n  in  supporting  it?  Would  he  not 
r  be  compromising   his    religion    if     he 

to  continue  an  economic  system  which 
sgards   as   unjust   and   contrary   to   the 

of  Christ?  In  other  words  are  you  not 
ging  the  issue? 

m  not  a  member  of  the  Socialist  party, 
im  simply  one  of  the  many  who  have 
le  heartily  sick  of  the  injustices  of  the 
nt  system,  wherein  the  largest  rewards 

the  merciless  and  the  unscrupulous  have 
at  diings  of  the  land.    In  every  city  and 

of   the  United   States    (and  the  world 

we  see  man  pitted  against  man;  fight- 


ing with  one  another  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  We  see  foolish  divisions  of  society, 
based  on  money.  We  see  a  large  class  who 
have  no  work,  and  a  large  class  whose  power 
to  earn  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  the  mar- 
ket. We  see  an  industrial  system  which  is 
utterly  planless;  which  produces  enough  for 
everybody,  but  wherein,  nevertheless,  vast 
numbers  of  people  must  go  hungry  and  cold. 
We  see  a  system  wherein  vast  numbers  are 
in  constant  worry  and  anxiety  lest  their  very 
best  efforts  should  fail  to  bring  reward.  In 
short  it  is  a  system  wherein  (as  Leo  XIII. 
says)  the  introduction  of  appliances  and  labor 
saving  machinery,  vastly  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  has  resulted  in  a  keener  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Strange  that  it  should  be 
so!  Is  it  right?  Perhaps  Socialism  isn't  the 
remedy,  and  you'll  do  a  valuable  service  if 
you  prove  it.  But  many  men  are  making  up 
their  minds  how  to  vote  in  the  fall  election. 
Without  any  question  the  man  who  votes  for 
Socialism  this  time  will  have  devoted  more 
thought  to  the  question  than  he  ever  did  when 
the  issue  was  the  tariff  or  some  similarly  in- 
volved subject. 

My  question  is,  then:  if  according  to  the 
best  light  I  have  (which  may  not  be  much, 
but  all  I  have  to  go  by)  I  think  the  Socialist 
platform  is  the  best,  do  I  become  less 
Christian  by  voting  that  ticket? 

Yours  sincerely, 

CHRISTIAN. 
April  13,  1912. 


a 


II.     The  Letter  Answered 

By  Rev.  C.  Van    Oostenbrugge. 

le  foregoing  letter  bears  evidence  of 
fairmindedness  of  the  writer.     He 

a  question  of  such  importance  that 
)t  only  deserves  but  demands  a  di- 

and  clear  answer.  Before  I  at- 
)t  to  give  such  answer  a  few  pre- 
lary  statements  are  in  order.     Ex- 


perience has  taught  me  that  in  order  to 
discuss  any  question  satisfactorily  it  is 
necessary  for  the  disputants  to  agree 
on  the  meaning  of  the  term  used. 

"May  not  a  Christian  man  who  is  con- 
vinced that  the  economic  prog^ram  of 
SociaUsm  \s  pT?j:X\^'aX,  vx^v^*^  ^  "^  '^^ 
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polls,  like  any  other  practical  convic- 
tion?" **If  a  man  believes  that  the  pro- 
gram offered  is  just  and  right  .... 
does  he  compromise  his  religion  in  sup- 
porting it  ?" 

The  important  terms  used  in  these 
question  are  "conviction'*  and  "Christ- 
ian." Unless  we  can  agree  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms,  my  answer  will  prove 
unsatisfactory  to  the  many  "Christian 
Socialists"  for  whom  the  writer  speaks. 

By  a  "conviction"  I  understand  a  be- 
lief resting  upon  ascertained  truth.  Now, 
if  any  man  believes,  upon  the  ground  of 
ascertained  truth,  that  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  Socialism  is  "just  and  right  and 
remarkably  similar  to  the  Divine  pro- 
gram as  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
he  certainly  will  not  compromise  his  re- 
ligion by  voting  for  it.    It  is  strange  that 
there  should  be  a   wide  divergence  of 
opinion  among  Christians  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "Christian."     I  person- 
ally know  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who 
deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ, 
who  deny  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  who 
deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  accept 
the   exploded   doctrines  of   materialistic 
evolution,   but    call    themselves    "Chris- 
tians" for  all    that.     That    kind    of    a 
Christian  would  not  compromise  his  re- 
ligion   ( ?)   by  supporting  the   Socialist 
party  platform. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  that  to  be  a 
Christian  involves  accepting  any  form- 
ulary of  faith.  It  is  probable  that  the 
writer  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  the  "determining"  formulary.  My 
minimum  definition  of  a  Christian  in- 
cludes at  least  this:  that  he  accepts  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  as  authorita- 
tive and  final,    and    that    he    honestly 


strives  to  govern  his  whole  life  in  all  his 
relations  both  towards  God  and  his  fel- 
lowmen  according  to  these  teachings.  I 
should  call  that  man  a  Christian,  how- 
ever, widely  his  formal  "creed"  might 
differ  from  mine  in  other  respects. 

The  writer  affirms  that  "philosophical 
and  religious  questions  do  not  enter  in- 
to the  platform  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
any  more  than  they  do  in  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  platform."      I  am 
quite  certain  that  that  conviction  is  not 
based  upon  "ascertained  truth."     I   do 
not  know  how  thoroughly  he  has  studied 
the  philosophy  of  Socialism,  but  this  is 
incontrovertible  that  both  Socialists  and 
Anti-Socialists   affirm   that   there    is   a 
vital  relation  between  the  philosophy  of 
Socialism  and    its    economic    program. 
The  "economics"    of  Socialism    is    the 
necessary    outgrowth  of  its    philosophy. 
Its  economic  program  is  indigenous  to 
its   philosophy.     Its   doctrines   of   "eco- 
nomic  determinism"  is  the  basis   upon 
which  the  Socialist  program  rests.     Take 
away  that  doctrine  and  every  distinctive 
feature    of    their    program     collapses. 
Every  thorough-going  Socialist  not  only 
admits    but    insists   on   that.     Whoever 
does  not  see  that  has  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Socialism. 

Economic  determinism  is  unadulter- 
ated and  gross  materialism  and  is  abso- 
lutely contradictory  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  a  Christian  can  support  a 
program  that  owes  all  its  vitality  to  that 
doctrine. 

The  writer's  indictment  of  the  exist- 
ing "system"  has  in  it  much  that  is  true, 
but  his  statement  of  the  condition  of 
things  is  not  by  any  means  altogether 
due  to  the  "system."  There  are  capital- 
ists who  have  acquired  all  their  capital 
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under  the  "existing  system*'  not  a  cent 
of  whose  capital  is  stolen  property. 
There  are  employers,  both  individual 
and  corporate,  operating  tmder  the 
present  "system"  who  have  never  in  any 
way  "exploited"  their  employees.  If  he 
and  the  "Christian  Socialists"  for  whom 
he  speaks  are  "convinced''  that  all  capi- 
talists are  thieves  and  all  employers  are 
robbers,  further  argument  is  a  waste  of 
space. 

,  The  economic  condition  of  working- 
men,  "the  world  over,"  as  stated  by  the 
writer  is  much  overdrawn.  I  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  of  workingmen. 
Most  of  them  live  in  houses  as  comfort- 
able as  mine.  Many  own  their  homes. 
I  do  not.  Many  have  more  conveniences 
and  better  furniture  than  I  have.  I  am 
very  glad  they  are  as  well-to-do.  He 
must  know  if  he  is  familiar  with  che 
economic  history  of  the  world  that 
"history"  as  given  by  Socialist  authors 
is  distorted  and  very  largely  fictitious. 
History  that  is  nine- tenths  "fiction"  is 
not  highly  valued  by  intelligent  readers, 
except  as  a  display  of  the  imaginative 
genius. 

If  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  th^ 
Socialist  program  insists  more  than  an- 
other it  is  "the  collective  ownership  of 
production  and  distribution."  Does  the 
writer  think  that  is  "practical  ?"  I  think 
that  it  is  an  absolutely  physical  impos- 
sibility. A  Christian  may  vote  for 
an  impossible  program  if  he  sees  fit. 
He  does  not  thereby  compromise  his  re- 
ligion but  his  intelligence.  Have  the 
Christian  Socialists  stopped  to  think 
what  this  proposition  involves?  Social- 
ists themselves  being  judges,  it  means 
the  expropriation  of  the  present  owners 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. The  supreme  aim  of  the  Social- 
ist party  as  stated  in  the  closing  sen- 


tence of  the  national  platform  is  "to 
seize  all  the  powers  of  government"  for 
that  very  purpose.  But  two  ways  of  ac- 
complishing this  "revolution"  are  pro- 
posed, indeed  are  possible:  "Confisca- 
tion" or  "Remuneration."  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  widows  and 
orphans  and  workingmen  who  are  part 
owners  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution.  Expropriation  by  confisca- 
tion  would  effect  their  utter  ruin,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cruel  injustice  of  it  all! 
Can  you  conceive  how  a  Christian  can 
support  that  sort  of  a  platform  by  his 
vote !    I  certainly  can  not. 

The  alternative  is  "remuneration"  i.  e., 
to  buy  all  the  railways,  all  the  steam- 
ships, all  the  factories,  all  the  stores,  all 
the  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  all  producing 
lands,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
"means  of  production  and  distribution." 
Who  is  to  pay  the  bills  ?  The  State,  of 
course.  What  would  be  gained  ?  Noth- 
ing at  all.  The  private  owner  would  not 
be  "expropriated."  For  his  present 
"stocks  and  bonds"  he  would  receive 
"cash"  or  other  "stocks  and  bonds"  and 
the  same  "class  division'*  would  continue 
to  exist.  And,  mark  you,  the  "Co- 
operative Commonwealth"  would  be  sad- 
dled at  the  outset  with  a  crushing  debt 
that  would  ruin  all  commerce  and  plunge 
the  masses  into  unspeakable  poverty  and 
misery.  Can  you  conceive,  how  a  Christ- 
ian can  vote  for  that?  I  cannot.  I  as- 
sure you  that  "expropriation"  of  the 
private  owners  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  if  it  is  going  to 
come  at  all,  is  going  to  come  by  a  revolu- 
tionary confiscation  that  shall  force  upon 
us  the  most  disastrous  catastrophe  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  a  Christian  can  support  such  a  pro- 
gram, but  that  is  what  the  Socialist  party 
stands  for  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
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Three  Kinds  of  Socialism 


A  correspondent  requests  us  to  explain  the  statement  that  there  are  "three 
kind  of  Socialism."  The  assertion  to  which  he  refers  appeared  in  Mr. 
Jefferson  Lee's  article  in  the  January  number  of  The  Common  Cause,  and 
reads :  "There  are  three  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  Socialism,  namely,  State, 
Christian  and  Scientific" 


Strictly  speaking,  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  Socialism — International  Marx- 
ian Socialism.  This  is  the  Socialism  of 
Karl  Marx,  and  is  also  called  "Scienti- 
fic." 

State  Socialism  is  practically  govern- 
ment ownership  of  public  utilities.  Bis- 
mark  was  a  State  Socialist.  He  nation- 
alized the  railroads  of  Germany,  though 
the  Socialists  voted  against  this  measure. 
State  Socialism,  though  used  freely,  is 
really  a  misnomer,  as  government  own- 
ership of  public  utilities  is  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  present  form 
of  government. 

Real  Socialism  stands  for  the  abolition 
of  the  present  form  of  government  and 


the   establishment  of  a     substitute — ^thc 

Co-operative  Commonwealth — in    which 

all    the   means  of   production    shall   be 

owned  collectively  and  operated    under 

democratic  management,     as     arranged 
by  the  people. 

Christian  Socialism  is  a  movement 
inaugurated  by  clergymen  who  desire 
to  commit  Christianity  to  Socialism. 
They  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Socialism  that  can  be  objectionable  to  a 
Christian.  Leading  Socialists  have  call- 
ed them  "hybrids,"  etc.  Christian  So- 
cialists do  not  control  the  movement  in 
any  country,  but  they  bring  votes  to  the 
party,  and,  so  far,  are  made  welcome  by 
the  leaders. 


What  Others  are 
Saying 

• 

A  Department  That  Will  Keep 

You  in  Touch  With  the  Trend 
of  Public  Thought      .... 

Dewe's 

omic 

rminism 


Nothing  exposes  the  under- 
handed method  of  Socialists 
more  clearly  than  their  atti- 
tude toward  a  book,  "The 
History  of  Economics,"  writ- 
y  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe.  To  support  one  of 
rguments  in  his  debate  with  Dr.  Conde 
illen,  Dr.  Lunn  deliberately  misinterpre- 
paragraph  from  Doctor  Dewe's  book, 
hough  the  latter  has  missed  no  opportun- 
5  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  Dr.  Lunn 
itno  the  words,  Socialists  ifrom  one 
3f  the  country  to  the  other  are  still  re- 
ig  the  old  falsehood.  The  following  let- 
rom  Father  Dewe  explains  his  position 
usively : 

y  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  article 
en  by  Mayor  Lunn  of  Schenectady,  in 
li  he  quotes  an  extract  from  my  "History 
conomics"  and  makes  out  that  that  ex- 
teaches  Economic  Determinism.  Now, 
mt  to  make  clear  the  following  facts: 
,  I  utterly  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  Eco- 
c  Determinism  that  teaches  that  man's 
e  life  is  molded  exclusively  by  the  mere 
rial  and  economic  element;  second — and 
perhaps,  more  immediately  concerns  the 
It  issue — I  maintain  that  the  extract 
id  by  Dr.  Lunn  will  not  bear  the  inter- 
tion  that  he  places  upon  it  When  I  say 
le  passage  quoted  that  there  is  scarcely 
important  political  event  that  has  not 
caused  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
economic  influence,  this  does  not  mean 
the  shaping  of  the  event  in  one  particular 
or  another,  or  that  the  character  of  the 
t,  is  exclusively  determined  by  the  eco- 
c  factor.  The  shaping,  or  the  character, 
le  event  may  have  been  the  result  of  the 
!ssful  victory  of  the  free  will  of  men  of 
;  moral  agency  over  the  economic  ele- 
:.  Also,  at  the  end  of  the  quotations,  I 
ly  say  that  the  economic  factor  seems  to 
been  the  mosf  constant  and  pervasive 
•r  in  bringing  about  the  political  event, 
in  the  sense  that,  without  the  economic 


factor,  there  would  not  have  not  been  the 
event  at  all.  But  this  statement  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  false  statement  that  the  mode 
of  the  event  is  caused  cljiefly  by  the  economic 
factor.  Moreover  the  historical  events  that  I 
bring  in  throughout  the  work  are  made  to 
show  clearly  that  while  the  material  elements 
of  the  so-called  important  political  events 
were  supplied  by  the  economic  factor,  the 
shaping  of  those  events,  their  manipulation, 
depended  chiefly  on  the  free  will,  and  could 
thus  produce  good  or  evil.  To  make  use  of 
a  metaphor,  the  marble  or  stone  is  essential 
in  order  that  there  may  be  status  of  any  sort 
but  it  is  the  free  will  of  the  artist  that  de- 
termines the  shape  of  the  statute." 


The    Socialists    have    long 
Dr.  Kirby  been   striving    to   divert    the 

Favors  attention  of  the  worker  from 

Trade  Unions   ^^^^^  unionism  and  to  make 

him  forget  what  the  unions 
have  done  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
wage  earner.  This  is  what  Rev.  Dr.  William 
J.  Kirby  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  to  say 
upon  the  subject: 

"The  law  has  long  since  recognized  the 
principle  that  laborers  may  form  unions  for 
purposes  of  mutual  protection.  Economists 
are  generally  agreed  that  labor  unions  are 
rendering  very  great  service  to  real  social 
progress.  Political  leaders  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept direction  in  their  statesmanship  from 
recognized  labor  leauers.  Public  opinion 
sanctions  largely  the  aims  of  organized  labor 
and  many  of  its  distinctive  policies.  Great 
numbers  of  employers  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  deal  systematically  and  in  friend- 
liness with  organizations  of  labor.  Represen- 
tatives of  religion  are  outspoken  in  their  de- 
fense of  the  essentials  for  which  the  unions 
stand.  Under  such  strong  and  varied  en- 
dorsement as  this,  labor  unions  are  practical- 
ly freed  from  the  necessity  of  apologizing 
for  their  existence. 


io8 
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"The  industrial  magnate  keeps  his  attorney 
at  his  side  always  to  protect  his  interests,  to 
direct  his  action  and  even  to  control  his 
speech  and  correspondence.  The  laboring 
class  has  no  attorney  except  its  organization. 

"The  unions  have  enabled  right-minded  em- 
ployers to  correct  conditions;  they  have  en- 
abled legislatures,  or,  at  least,  greatly  assisted 
them,  to  pass  laws  which  elementary  human 
decency  demanded  and  our  best  statesman- 
ship could  have  been  unable  otherwise  to  en- 
act. The  unions  have  taught  us  the  limita- 
tions of  competition  and  the  moral  and  social 
value  of  restraining  it.  They  have  presented 
reasonable  ideals  to  the  whole  laboring  class 
and  have  to  a  great  extent  thereby  protected 
it  against  the  dangerous  seductions  of  the 
ideals  which  Socialism  go  recklessly  offers  to 
the  unsuspecting  millions.  Organized  labor 
has  proclaimed  confidence  in  our  constitution, 
in  our  fundamental  institutions  and  their  re- 
sources when  Socialism  has  systematically 
preached  the  gospel  of  despair. 

"The  unions  have  failed  to  win  all  labor- 
ing men  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They  have 
failed  to  hold  all  of  their  members,  pcirtly  be- 
cause Socialism  has  won  them  over  and  they 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  denunciations  and 
abuse  which  the  public  has  often  thoughtless- 
ly expressed.'* 

— o — 

Rt.     Rev.     Dr.     O'Dwyer, 
Woman  Bishop    of    Limerick    devoted 

Suffrage        -      considerable  space  in  his  re- 
Condemned        ^^"^   ^^"^^"    Pastoral   to   the 

subject  of  woman  suffrage. 
The  following  excerpt  defines  the  bishop's  at- 
titude toward  this  question: 

The  objection  to  giving  votes  to  women  is 
not  that  they  would  exercise  the  franchise 
with  less  judgment  or  honesty  than  men.  In 
intelligence,  in  conscientiousness,  in  genuine 
desire  for  the  public  good,  they  are  not  infer- 
ior to  men.  That  is  not  the  objection.  From 
the  peace  of  their  homes  they  would  be 
drawn  into  the  angry,  and  often  squalid, 
strife  of  political  parties.  Now  they  stand 
outside  all  such  contentions.  A  man  comes 
home  from  some  turbulent  scenes  of  an  elec- 
tion contest,  and  finds  in  his  home,  under  the 
influence  of  a  good  woman,  the  calm  and 
quietness  that  are  the  one  need  of  his  soul 
at  the  time.  But  how  would  it  be  if  this  wife 
was  an  active  participator  in  the  same  con- 
test and  in  his  home,  in  which  he  might  look 
for  some  cessation  of  strife,  he  found  the 
same  or  even  greater  bitterness?  Are  we  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  husband  and 
wife  taking  opposite  sides,  and  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  their  family  disturbed  and  their 
children  divided  into  opposite  camps  with 
their  parents?  The  very  thought  is  shock- 
ing  to    every   sense   of     Christian     propriety. 


Are  women  to  attend  public  meetings,  and  join 
clubs  and  leagues,  and  other  such  bodies,  and 
just  as  men  do  now  take  an  active  interest 
in  all  political  developments?  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  such  a  life  is  consistent  with  the 
care  of  home  and  children,  and  regard  for 
the  great  important  interests  that  now  d^end 
entirely  on  the  woman  of  the  house.  Yoimg 
women,  who  have  no  home  or  children  to 
mind  may  find  time  for  such  things,  although 
not  without  grave  damage  to  every  feminine 
disposition  and  feeling  but  for  mothers  of 
families  it  would  simply,  mean  the  neglect 
of  their  children,  the  abandonment  of  their 
homes,  with  all  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties and  the  loss  of  the  reverence  and  affec- 
tion which  they  now  receive  from  husband 
and  son. 


Where  the 

Extremes 

Meet 


Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Life  is 
one  of  the  American  period- 
icals to  which  no  suggestion 
of  Socialism  is  attached. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  in 
which  the  editor  of  Brooklyn  Life  does  not 
have  some  good  word  of  advice  for  his 
Socialist  fellow-citizens.  On  May  ii,  he 
said : 

"One  of  the  embarrassments  of  being  a 
well-meaning  socialist  is  that  of  being  con- 
tinually obliged  to  apologize  for  acts  of  trea- 
son, violence  and  crime  committed  by  per- 
sons whom  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain 
are  not  true  socialists.  Whatever  true  social- 
ists may  claim  to  believe  they  cannot  deny 
that  ther  propaganda  attracts  the  most  law- 
less and  worthless  elements  in  the  community 
and  this  is  what  constitutes  the  real  menace 
of  socialism.  If  the  party  should  purge  it- 
self of  all  persons  actuated  by  motives  of 
personal  gain  and  hatred,  it  would  be  a  very 
inconspicuous  political  factor  in  this  country 
at  any  rate.  A  large  percentage  of  self-styled 
socialists  appear  to  be  nothing  less  than  an- 
archists. This  seems  almost  paradoxical  see- 
ing that  are  the  principles  of  the  two  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles,  one  being  for  an  unlimited 
extension  of  the  powers  of  government  and 
the  other  for  no  government  at  all.  But  as  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  political  and  social 
system,  not  to  mention  human  nature,  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
socialistic  system,  it  is  obvious  that  anarch- 
ists are  in  entire  accord  with  this  half  of  the 
socialistic  program.  Unfortunately  this  is  the 
half  to  which  socialist  orators  give  the  great- 
est emphasis.  They  harp  almost  exclusively 
upon  present  day  evils  with  which  every  one 
is  familiar  and  indulge  in  rhapsodies  over  the 
halcyon  existence  which  their  hearers  may 
expert  to  enjoy  in  theif  imaginary  millen- 
nium, glibby  interspersing  a  few  cant  ohrases, 
such   as  the  social  value  of  one's    labor,     as 
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mew  what  they  mean,  but  Icav- 
•uctive  part  of  their  program,  if 
,  entirely  to  conjecture.  Anarch- 
care  nothing  about  this  part  of 
Their  idea  is  simplicity  itself; 
and  get  what    they    can    rrab 
ruins.     The    original    anarchists 
inded    idealists.      They    believed 
human   beings    were   gooQ   en- 
long  without  laws  or  rulers,  and 
idea  was  less  extravagant  than 
socialists    for    if   human   nature 
•  changed    that     the     individual 
d  upon  to  suppress  every  desire 
inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of 
laws   and   law   givers   would   be 
lous. 


— o — 

Socialism  has  been  done 
into  a  comedy  in  England,  and 
from  the  approval  with  which 
J.  Sackville  Martin's  little 
piece  was  received  at  the 
Coronet  Theatre,  the  new  anti- 
is  to  be  one  of  the  season's 
describing  it,  the  London  Stand- 


-interest  comes  in  at  the  door, 
:s  out  at  the  window.  That  is 
Mr.  Sackville  Martin's  little  play. 

the  living-room  of  Comrade 
tage.  Weaver — a  lanky,  voluble 
rehearsing  a  street-corner  ora- 
ilect  is  ripe  Lancashire,  and  the 
it  he  grows  the  riper  it  gets, 
breaks  in  on  the  peroration  with 
us  remark,  and  quickly  we  are 
of  a  domestic  altercation  spiced 

argument.      In    the    matter    of 
jmen,   however,    Mr.    Weaver   is 

amenable.      "Certainly       every 
to  have  a  vote,"  he  says,  "when 
N  to  use  it — when  she  thinks  the 
usband  does.'" 

Weaver  is  confronted  with  the 
tion  of  property."  His  uncle 
with  a  will  in  his  pocket,  leaving 
ttages  to  Weaver  on  condition 
mces  his  socialistic  theories  and 
tate  against  his  employers.  But 
d  on  by  other  "comrades,"  sticks 
les.  Uncle  John  pockets  the  will, 
his  solicitor  to  have  it  cancelled, 
!  at  a  level  crossing  on  the  way. 
)ens  that  Comrade  Weaver  be- 
lilly,  a  hateful  capitalist,  and  the 

joke  is  the  way  he    takes    the 

nu  of   fortune.     It  is  a  silk  hat 

and  a  black  satin  gown  for  "the 

good  schooling  for  the  "childer'* 

sm  "be  blowed.' 


f» 


In  an  address  at  the  Grant 
Eiconomic  Memorial  celebration  held  at 

Peril  of  Galena,    111.,     on     April     27, 

Socialism  ^^^^    ^^v-      J<^^"      Ireland, 

Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  spoke 
very  plainly  about  the  economic  peril  that 
menaces  American  democracy.  In  part  he 
said : 

"The  economic  peril  is  well  within  our 
doors;  care  is  needed  that  it  does  not  pene- 
trate further  than  the  interior  of  the  house- 
hold. Whatever  leads  to  the  disruption  of 
the  social  organism  is  forbidden;  that  also 
is  forbidden  which  ruins  private  property — 
the  foundation  stone  upon  which  rests  the 
social  structure,  the  very  core  of  life  in  hu- 
man effort  and  human  aggrandizement, 
whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  collectivity. 
Eliminate  private  property,  destroy  or  mini- 
mize unduly  its  rights,  make  it  insecure  or 
profitless— you  have  ruled  that  labor  is  not 
worth  the  fatigue,  that  indolence  and  im- 
providence are  privileges  to  be  sought  for; 
you  have  stilled  personal  and '  national  pro- 
gress, you  have  driven  back  the  human  race 
to  the  chaos  of  barbarism  and  savagery. 

"In  the  battle  for  the  possession  of  earth, 
the  essential  factors  are  perseverance  in  toil, 
self-control  in  winning  the  prize,  and  in  hold- 
ing it  when  it  is  won.  In  all  those  endowments 
men  by  nature  or  willing  choice  are  utterly 
unequal;  in  those  endowments  no  law,  no 
constitution  will  ever  make  them  equal.  And 
so,  say  what  we  will,  men  will  never  share 
alike  in  the  ownership  of  the  things  of  earth. 
Democracy  has  this  value  over  other  forms 
of  government;  it  increases  to  the  individual 
the  field  of  opportunity;  with  good  reason,  it 
may  be  named  opportunity,  opportunity  giving 
equality  to  all. 

"To  attempt  the  use  of  powers  of  a  govern- 
ment, be  that  government  the  freest  of  demo- 
cracies, in  order  to  make  the  world  of  men 
other  than  what  nature  has  willed  it,  is  the 
most  futile  of  tasks,  doomed  by  nature  to 
failure;  sure,  if  long  pursued,  to  destroy  the 
government  itself  and  the  social  organism  in 
whose  behalf  it  was  instituted. 

"This  may  well  be  said  to  the  honor  of  the 
people  of  America — it  is  no  wish  of,  theirs 
that  those  who  are  poorer  shall  be  held  to 
their  poverty,  that  honest  toil  shall  be  barred 
from  sufficient  and  adequate  remuneration. 
None  in  America  will  resent  efforts  put  forth 
in  fair  play  toward  the  social  betterment  of 
any  class  in  the  population,  especially  when 
that  class  are  those  upon  whom  weighs  most 
heavily  the  burden  of  human  life. 

"But  what  most  usually  are  the  theories 
and  the  methods  of  Socialism?  Here  it  is  the 
absolute  denial  of  the  right  to  private  prop- 
erty; 'property'  we  are  told  it  *is  theft.' 
There  it  is  such  impediment  to  private  prop- 
erty, such  control  and  limitation  that  few  or 


no 
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none  will  toil  to  acquire  it,  few  or  none  will 
be  able  to  retain  it. 

"These  are  the  theories  of  Socialism;  and 
the  theories  are  preached  broadcast.  It  is  the 
bitter  hatred  of  one  class  of  citizens  toward 
another.  It  is  the  reckless  jealousy  that  pulls 
down  and  destroys;  it  is  the  defiance  of  law 
and  social  order;  it  is  the  menace  of  war, 
even  unto  the  spilling  of  blood.  Socialism 
unprincipled  in  theory,  wild  and  violent  in 
method,  is  today  the  peril  of  lands,  whatso- 
ever their  form  of  government.  Especially  it 
is  the  peril  of  democracies;  there  wider  social 
liberty  is  allowed  to  its|  preachings;  there 
political  rights  are  more  easily  swayed  into  its 
service.  Socialism  today  is  the  peril  of  Amer- 
ica. They  are  blind  who  see  not  its  work- 
ings." 


Socialism's 

Many 

Dangers 


Rev.  W.  S.  Kress,  the 
author  of  "Questions  of  So- 
cialists and  their  Answers," 
spoke  on  "The  Danger  of 
Socialism,"    in    Mt.     Vernon, 


Ohio,  May  3.    He  said: 

"The  Socialist  is  our  one  political  party  that 
has  lost  faith  in  the  republic,  and  would  re- 
place the  stars  and  stripes  with  the  red  rag 
of   revolution.     Its   leaders   tell   us  that  it  is 


not  a  reform  party,  but  that  its  aim  is  frankly 
revolutionary.  They  would  bring  about  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  our  social  and  in- 
dustrial, as  well  as  political  institutions— by 
ballot,  if  possible,  by  force,  if  necessary. 

"Socialists  generally  deny  that  •  their  party 
is  opposed  to  religion,  to  the  lessening  of  the 
marriage  bond,  to  parental  control  of  the 
children,  and  everything  else  that  happens  to 
be  unpopular  with  the  people  they  arc  trying 
to  coax  into  their  ranks.  Some  may  be  hon- 
est in  their  denial;  if  they  are,  it  is  because 
they  possess  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
Marxian  Socialism. 

"Socialists,  the  world  over,  are  agreed  that 
the  new  state,  the  co-operative  commonwealth, 
cannot  come  into  existence  until  all  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  are  withdrawn 
from  private  ownership  and  assumed  by  the 
community  at  large.  It  is  agreed  that  all 
active  capital,  which  includes  all  property  of 
whatever  kind  that  yields  profit,  interest  or 
rent,  must  be  confiscated  and  turned  over  to 
the  uses  of  the  new  government,  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  people  at  large. 

"We  ask,  'Will  compensation  be  made  to 
the  dispossessed,  the  present  owners?" 

"They  answer,  *no.' 

"It  is  evident  that  they  could  not  make 
compensation  if  they  would ;  at  any  rate  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  doing  so,  for  your 
true  Socialist  wants  something  for  nothing" 


An  Encyclopedia  of  Socialism 


The  second  volume  of  The  Common  Cause  begins  in  July  number,  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  that  number  will  be  a  comprehensive  index  of 
all  the  numbers  contained  in  the  first  volume.  Not  the  articles  alone  will  be 
indexed  by  subject  and  author  but  each  phase  of  the  question  touched  upon  in 
the  articles,  as  well  as  every  quotation,  will  be  so  carefully  and  thoroughly  in- 
dexed that  it  can  be  found  without  delay.  This  index  will  make  each  volume 
of  The  Common  Cause  a  convenient  ani  reliable  encyclopedia  of  Socialism. 


What's  Doing 


A  Ifecord  of  Current  Events 
in  Their  Ilelation  to  Social 
Problems.  :    :    :    :    :    :    : 


ism  has  brought  New  Zealand  to 
tcy.  Its  revenues  are  insufficient  to 
e  ordinary  expenses  of  government 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and, 
ult,  its  debt  increases  every  year  in  a 
r  beyond  its  increase  in  population 
Durces.  That  New.  Zealand  has  not 
toward  moral  as  well  as  financial 
tcy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Socialism 
idvanced  features  has  not'  found  a 
nt  among  its  people.  Community  of 
ley  could  stand,  but  Plato's  ideal  soci- 
vhich  there  was  community  of  sex  re- 
did not  appeal  to  them. 


:oreroom  bill,  the  measure  that  is  in- 
:o  put  a  stop  to  some  of  the  work  of 
in  foundries,  has  been  favorably  re- 
)y  the  committee  on  labor  of  the  legis- 

The  bill  provides  rules  relating  to 
cture  and  location  of  rooms,  the  emis- 

fumes  and  gases  from  ovens,  and  the 
women  shall  be  allowed  to  lift  It  is 
ovided  that  the  state  inspectors  of 
shall  enforce  any  rules  made  in  ac- 
e  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  a 
of  not  less  than  $25  and  not  more  than 
provided  for  violations. 


M.  Work,  of  Chicago,  national  secre- 
the  Socialist  party,  reports  that  a  gain 
2  than  300  per  cent  had  been  made  in 
ship  in  the  last  four  years.  He  states 
1908  the  total  membership  was  a  little 
an  41,000,  and  that  now  it  is  more  than 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  support- 
ibor  program  calling  for: 
lition  of  child  labor. 


"Reduction  of  working  hours  to  the  lowest 
practicable  point 

"Safeguarding  the  conditions  of  toil  for 
women. 

"Equitable  division  of  profits  of  indus- 
try. 

"Protection  of  workers  from  the  risks  of 
enforced  unemplojrment. 

"Provision  for  old  and  injured  workers." 

■       «       4e      »      » 

The  great  strike  of  the  German  Garment 
Workers  ended  in  May.  It  lasted  about 
six  weeks  and  was  called  off  after  the  arbi- 
tration court  had  granted  a  general  increase 
in  the  basic  rate  of  wages,  which  is  different 
in  the  different  cities.  In  Berlin  the  strikers 
received  an  increase  of  8  1-2  per  cent;  in 
Lubeck  the  advance  was  from  5  to  7  per  cent; 
in  Hamburg  the  court  decided  that  from  7 
to  7  1-2  per  cent  increase  was  justifiable,  and 
in  Munich  the  raise  was  9  per  cent.  Similar 
increases  were  granted  in  a  number  of  other 
cities.  These  advances  are  in  reality  greater 
than  their  face  value.  At  a  mass  meeting  in 
Berlin  where  the  strikers  agreed  to  accept  the 
arbitration  court's  award,  it  was  explained 
that  the  raise  of  8  1-2  per  cent  in  the  basic 
rate  carried  with  it  a  raise  in  particular 
branches  of  the  work  as  high  as  10  and  12 
per  cent  In  addition  to  the  wage  increases, 
the  workers  are  granted  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  working  conditions. 


Cardinal  Farley  has  approved  the  forma- 
tion of  local  branches  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  the  parishes  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  appointed  Father  Hughes,  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Cathedral  College,  to 
supervise  the  branch  that  will  be  attached  to 
the  Cathedral  Parish.  Already  several  hun- 
dred boys  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
have  applied  for  admission.     A  De^iit^  Sc.Q.>a^ 
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,Commissiuner  from  the  New  York  Council 
will  be  in  chii^rge  of  the  work  of  organizing 
and  training  the  youngsters. 


Rev.  W.  J.  Dalton,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  conducting 
a  matrimonial  class  openly  under  that  name. 
His  object  is  to  marry  the  young  people  of 
his  congregation,  and  he  tells  them  so.  He 
has  some  fifty  couples  in  training  for  double 
harness. 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies  held  in  Columbus  on  May  5,  the 
following  activities  were  indorsed  in  the  plat- 
form :  Assistance  in  enforcing  factory  and 
employment  laws;  establishment  of  friendly 
labor  relations  between  capital  and  labor;  op- 
position to  the  loan  shark;  aiding  in  securing 
proper  housing  codes  for  cities  which  have  no 
such  regulations;  establishment  of  a  commit- 
tee on  plays,  moving  pictures  and  penny  ar- 
cades, wherever  they  exist;  reading  circles  to 
study  social  and  economic  problems,  particu- 
larly in  their  relations  to  the  church,  and  an 
aggressive   campaign  against   Socialism. 


Workers  are  jubilant  because  by  a  judicial 
decision,  the  courts  will  not  interefere  in  a 
strike  called  against  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Construction  company's  work  on  the  new 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.  Judge 
Pierce,  of  the  Superior  court,  ruled  that  a 
strike  called  because  an  employer  breaks  an 
agreement  or  contract  with  a  union  is  justifi- 
able, and,  therefore,  legal. 


To  encourage  habits  of  thrift  and  industry 
among  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  City 
schools,  a  saving  bank  system  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term.  The 
system  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  other  cities,  especially 
in  the  West. 


Rev.  Percy  Dawson,  has  been  dismissed  as 
pastor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Unitarian 
Church  because  of  his  activities  in  spreading 
Focialistic    doctrines. 


A  minimum  wage  bill  for  Oregon  workers 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  It  will  be  brought  before  the  people 
of  the  State  by  the  initiative.  The  rate  of 
wages  fixed  by  the  bill  is  $2.50  per  day  for 
men,  $1.65  per  day  per  women,  and  15  cents 
per  hour  for  children.  A  ten-hour  clause  is 
included  in  the  bill. 

*  «    *    « 

The  borough  election  in  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
in  May,  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Social- 
ists. 

♦  »    »    « 

Thomas  W.  Pape,  Mayor  of  Lorain,  Ohio, 
has  been  expelled  from  the  Socialist  party 
for  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Advis- 
ory Board  of  the  Local  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments. 


The  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society  reports 
43  Chapters  of  the  organization  in  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  country. 


Socialists  in  the  railroad  machine  shops 
and  round  houses  have  organized  a  "class- 
conscious"  society  to  be  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Machine  Shop  and  Round 
House  Workers. 


The  Woman's  Protest  is  the  name  of  a  new 
publication  just  issued  by  the  National  As- 
sociation Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage.  It 
is  a  spicy,  well-written  paper,  and  will  well 
deserve  support  if  it  lives  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  first  number. 

♦    »    ♦    « 

Massachusetts  has  passed  a  law  against  the 
Socialist  propaganda  of  anti-militarism.  The 
law  is  as  follows:  "Any  person  who  wilfully 
either  deprives  a  member  of  the  militia  or 
naval  reserve  of  his  employment,  or  denies  him 
employment,  or  prevents  his  being  employed 
by  another,  or  obstructs  or  annoys  him  or  his 
employer  in  respect  of  his  trade,  business  or 
employment,  because  of  such  members'  con- 
nection with  the  militia  or  naval  reserve  or 
because  of  his  necessary  absence  from  busi- 
ness in  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  mem- 
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ber,  and  whoever  dissuades  any  person  from 
enlisting  in  the  militia  or  naval  reserve  by 
threat  or  injury  to  him  in  respect  of  his  em- 
ployment, trade  or  business  or  of  other  in- 
jury, in  case  he  shall  so  enlist,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment." This  is  the  first  state  to  take  this 
step  but  others  will  undoubtedly  follow. 


To  prove  that  retailers  were  responsible  for 
high  prices  the  Pittsburgh  Produce  Trade  As- 
sociation, through  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commission,  agreed  to  keep  the  public 
informed  on  the  wholesale  prices  of  food- 
stuffs. As  a  result  there  has  been  a  drop  in 
prices  ranging  from  25  to  75  per  cent.  Cab- 
bage has  declined  in  the  whole  market  fully 
70  per  cent,  onions  and  potatoes  20  per  cent. 
Celery  has  dropped  75  per  cent,  to  $2  a  crate; 
strawberries  declined  40  per  cent,  to  7  cents 
a  quart;  oranges  dropped  to  $4.25  a  box. 
California  naval  oranges  are  particularly 
cheap  and  almost  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Lemons  are  selling  at  half  the  price  they  did 
one  year  ago. 


The  magic  of  baseball  has  wrought  a  won- 
derful change  m  the  United  States  Peniten- 
tiary here.  For  the  first  time  in  the  prison's 
history;  not  one  convict  is  undergoing  pun- 
ishment for  breaking  prison  rules.  Such  in- 
fractions are  punished  by  putting  the  convict 
in  striped  clothing,  and  now  there  is  not  one 
convict  so  clothed.  All  this,  so  prison  offic- 
ials say,  is  due  to  the  organization  of  the 
three  baseball  teams  among  the  convicts.  In- 
fraction of  the  rules,  in  addition  to  the  striped 
clothing  results  in  the  convict's  baseball  pass 
being  taken  away,  so  he  is  not  permitted  to 
witness  the  prison  games.  It  used  to  be  usual 
to  find  anywhere  from  twenty  to  fifty  men 
wearing  stripes,  but  immediately  after  the  no- 
tification that  infraction  of  the  rules  meant 
loss  of  the  baseball  pass  the  chronic  trouble 
makers  began  to  be  so  good  that  the  officials 
were  startled.  As  a  result,  the  prison  officials 
now  are   planning  Winter  amusements,   such 


as  vaudeville  entertainments  and  moving  pic- 
ture shows  to  keep  the  men  on  their  gooa 
behavior. 


Charles  K.  Taylor,  assistant  to  Dr.  Lightner 
Witmer  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
physchological  clinic,  and  therefore  among 
the  most  competent  observers  of  child  devel- 
opment, states  that  it  has  clearly  become  the 
duty  of  the  public  school  to  undertake  the 
moral  training  of  children  in  view  of  the  in- 
excusable negligence  of  homes  and  Sunday 
schools  in  this  regard.  It  was  to  this  negli- 
gence that  Mr.  Taylor  attributed  the  rapid 
increase  of  what  he  termed  "juvenile  vice," 
as  indicated  in  criminal  statistics  here  and 
in  Europe.  His  views  tallied  with  those  ex- 
pressed generally  in  the  present  propaganda 
for  the  better  training  of  children  in  spiritual 
and  vital  matters.  The  training  of  a  child's 
mind  and  reasoning  power  is  not  enough,  iie 
said.  It.  also  is  essential  that  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  be  inculcated  with  something  of 
idealism  and  helped  to  fuller  spiritual  devel- 
opment. Education  that  for  a  long  period 
has  been  deficient  in  these  elements,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor said,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social  disorder  that  exists  to-day, 
since  a  finer  idealism  in  the  various  strata  of 
the  social  organization  might  quickly  rem- 
edy many  evils  against  which  mere  legisla- 
tion is  powerless.  The  best  the  community 
can  do  now  is  to  begin  with  the  present  gen- 
eration  of   children. 


Any  penniless  person  who  faces  prosecution 
in  Arizona  will  have  a  defender  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  if  a  bill  introduced  in  the  state 
senate  passes.  It  creates  the  office  of  "pub- 
lic defender''  in  every  county  in  the  state  to 
provide  legal  counsel  for  offenders  who  have 
not  the  means  to  employ  a  lawyer.  The  of- 
fice shall  be  elective  and  shall  pay  a  salar>  of 
$1,000  a  year.according  to  the  bill. 


Two  neat  booklets  on  the  "safe  and  sane 
fourth"  have  been  issued  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  One  reviews  the  various  "Sane 
Fourth"  celebration  throughout  the  country  in 
191 1  and  makes  practical  suggestions  for  next 
time.     In  the  other  W.  C.  Langdon  furnishes 
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outlines  for  new  pageants,  and  Arthur  Far- 
well,  Supervisor  of  Municipal  Concerts  in 
this  city  for  1910-11,  gives  advice  about 
Fourth  of  July  music.  The  Committee  points 
with  pride  to  its  achievements  since  the  "Sane 
Fourth"  idea  bore  its  first  fruits  three  years 
ago.  In  1909  20  cities  had  "Sane  Fourths"; 
5»307  persons   were  killed   and  ^injured.     In 

1910  91  cities  tried  the  new  kind  of  Fourth; 
2,923  was  the  number  of  killed  and  hurt.    In 

191 1  161  cities  were  "sane."  Casualties  fell  to 
1,603.  The  committee  can,  therefore,  claim 
three  years  of  "Sane  Fourths"  have  saved  6,- 
000  from  death  and  injury.  Besides  this 
sparing  of  life  and  limb  the  "Sane  Fourth," 
with  its  pageants,  parades  and  tableaux,  un- 
questionably stirs  up  healthy  historic  inter- 
est and  curiosity  and  brings  out  patriotism; 
while  bands,  torchlight  processions,  illumina- 
tions and  sports  keep  up  ample  gayety.  A 
particularly  good  suggestion  for  next  time 
is:  Let  there  be  plenty  of  music  everywhere 
— homes,  streets  and  parks. 

4<      ♦      *      « 

A  movement  in  the  practical  education  of 
Socialism,  iii  which  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
sabotage  shall  be  unknown  has  been  inaugur- 
ated by  M.  Jules  Coutant,  Deputy  and  Mayor 
of  Ivry,  in  France.  He  purposes  to  have  Ivry 
become  a  Socialist  community,  every  person, 
child  and  adult  having  a  contingent  interest 
in  the  public  works  as  well  as  in  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  and   luxuries   of 

life. 

*    *    *    * 

The  child  problem  in  the  hotel  has,  it  is 
believed,  been  solved.  This  matter  that  has 
caused  so  much  concern  to  the  management 
of  these  places  has  been  conquered  by  the 
Hotel  Breslin,  New  York  City.  The  exten- 
sive roof  of  the  building  is  to  be  sodded  and 
covered  with  glass  in  the  Summer  and  pro- 
tected in  the  Winter.  The  corridors  will  be 
clear  of  children.  Parents  may  go  out  sight- 
seeing and  shopping  and  be  sure  that  their 
children  will  be  perfectly  safe.  Besides  the 
natural  equipment  of  the  new  roof  garden,  a 
matron  and  other  attendants  will  be  on  hand. 
There  will  be  toys,  doll  carriages  and  other 
things  necessary  to  make  a  child's  heart  happy. 
It  will  be  the  first  distinctly  children's  roof 
garden  in  the  world.  It  is  believed  that  this 
plan  will  relieve  parents  and  also  preserve  the 
tempers  of  the  other  hotel  patrons. 


A  bill  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
United  States  flag  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Byrnes,  of  Tennes- 
see. The  bill  provides  a  fine  of  $500  or  six 
months'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  any  per- 
son found  guilty  of  using  the  flag,  or  a  re- 
production of  the  flag,  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. Similar  punishment  is  provided  for 
those  who  mutilate  or  deface,  trample  upon 
or  cast  contempt  upon,  either  by  word  or  act, 
the  National  emblem. 

»    *    ♦    « 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  is  planning  a  system  by  which  em- 
ployes of  the  corporation  may  be  adequately 
pensioned.  The  plan  will  cost  about  $500,000 
a  year. 

*    ♦    *    * 

Kansas  women  are  turning  food  inspectors. 
A  committee  of  women  named  by  the  city  fed- 
eration of  clubs  in  each  town  in  Kansas  will 
visit  every  drug  store,  grocery  and  meat 
market  once  each  month  to  examine  sanitary 
conditions  and  inspect  the  stocks  of  foods 
and  drugs  to  see  that  none  known  to  be 
adulterated  are  on  the  shelves.  The  state  em- 
ploys eight  food  and  drug  inspectors,  and  they 
are  travelling  all  the  time,  but  they  cannot 
visit  the  800  towns  in  Kansas  and  make 
thorough  inspection  even  once  a  year.  Many 
grocers,  butchers  and  druggists  take  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  often  handle  adulaterated 
groceries  and  leave  their  store  rooms  in  an 
insanitary  condition  for  long  periods.  Many 
of  these  men  are  caught  every  year,  but  many 
unscrupulous  merchants  escape  punishment 

»    ♦    «    « 

The  state  supreme  court  of  Washington 
has  rendered  a  decision  that  the  eight-hour 
law  for  women,  passed  by  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  is  constitutional.  The  test  case 
was  that  of  a  fore- woman  in  a  Seattle  box 
factory  who  kept  a  girl  at  work  nine  hours  a 
day.  There  is  an  exemption  in  this  law  which 
provides  that  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  can 
operate  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in 
excess  of  eight  hours,  but  it  is  designed  only 
to  aid  establishments  handling  perishable  pro- 
ducts. The  decision  of  the  court  is  eminently 
satisfactory  to  labor. 

«    *    *    * 

Congress    now   has   fifteen     trade    union 

members. 
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an)cl    Otherwise 


IVhat  Is  Socialism  f  By  James  Boyle, 
author  of  "The  Initiative  and  Referendum," 
"The  New  Socialism,"  etc.  New  York:  The 
Shakespeare  Press.    $1.50  net. 

This  volume  by  James  Boyle,  the  well- 
known  author  and  publicist,  is  certain  to  en- 
joy wide  popularity,  for  it  is  one  of  the  books 
that  no  opponent  of  Socialism  can  afford  to 
neglect  What  Hillquit's  history  of  the  So- 
cialist movement  has  been  to  the  Marxian  de- 
votee, Mr  Boyle's  book  will  be  to  the  reader 
who  sincerely  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with 
both  sides  of  the  question  As  a  result,  "What 
Is  Socialism?"  will  be  read  by  Socialists  as 
well  as  by  anti-Socialists,  and  both  will  de- 
rive much  information  from  its  340  pages. 

Although  Mr.  Boyle  is  fully  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  Socialism,  he  has  been  absolutely 
fair  in  his  presentation  of  its  theories.  In- 
deed, his  position  is  that  of  the  unperjudiced 
student,  and  if  his  work  is  listed  as  "anti- 
socialistic,"  it  will  be  because  his  masterly 
analyses  of  the  doctrines  of  this  school  of 
thought  expose  the  fallacies  of  Socialism  by 
the  inevitable  laws  of  logic  and  not  for  the 
reason  that  the  author  himself  attempts  to 
force  the  mind  of  his  reader  to  such  conclus- 
ions. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  Mr.  Boyle's  book 
will  prove  an  invaluable  antidote  to  the  in- 
siduous  volumes  which  Mr.  Hillquit  and  Mr. 
Spargo  have  produced  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. Where  they  evade  a  difficulty,  Mr. 
Boyle  meets  it  fairly  and  squarely;  where  they 
endeavor    to    gloss    over,    Mr.    Boyle    delves 


deeply  until  he  has  exposed  all  that  lies  be- 
neath the  surface;  where  they  seek  to  make 
all  the  Marxian  impracticabilities  fit  into  to 
modern  affairs,  Mr.  Boyle  shows  how  thor- 
oughly present-day  conditions  disprove  the 
theories  upon  which  the  author  of  Capital 
founded  his  philosophy. 

While  a  great  deal  of  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  Socialist  movement  in  America 
and  England,  other  countries  have  by  no 
means  been  neglected,  and  the  reader  who 
studies  this  volume  thoroughly  will  derive 
from  it  a  better  understanding  of  the  growth 
and  purposes  of  Socialism  than  he  could  ob- 
tain from  almost  any  other  book  that  has 
been  called  to  our  attention.  Other  books  may 
go  into  certain  phases  of  the  Socialist  ques- 
tion more  deeply,  but  none  covers  so  broad 
a  field,  As  the  author  states,  his  aim  "has 
been  to  present  a  popular  and  impartial  ex- 
position of  the  different  schools  and  phases 
of  Socialism,  according  to  the  recognized 
authorities,"  and  his  reader  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  has  done  his  work  fairly  and 
adequately.  Not  until  the  last  chapter  does 
he  permit  his  own  individual  opinions  to  press 
their  way  to  the  front,  and  even  then  each 
conclusion  is  based  upon  facts  that  have  al- 
ready been  logically  evolved  out  of  Socialist 
theories  and  practices.  To  quote  briefly  from 
this  chapter: 

"Ethically,  the  establishment  of  Socialism 
would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could 
overtake  teh  human  race.  It  would  entirely 
extinguish  all  those  qualities  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  most  progressive  and  civilized 
nation:    individuality,   personal     responsibility 


i 
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Here  is  a  new 
publication    by 
John  R.Meader 

(Graham  Hood)  one  of 
the  foremost  writers  in 
America  to-day. 

The  articles  he  cootrib- 
utea  each  night  to  The 
New  York  Globe  hu 
caused  wide-spread  com- 
meat  among  all 


JOHN  R.MEADER 

"Graham  Hood" 

JUST  OUT 


It  la  an  extremely  valuable 
book  lor  every  buelneaa  man, 
so  matter  wbat  Ills  capacity 
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THE  COMMON  CAUSE 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE: 

THE  COMMON  CAUSE  represents  the  (^ejjrinning  of  a  new  and 
systematic  movement  in  opposition  to  Socialism. 

We  believe  that  it  is  high  time  that  our  people  of  all  classes  should 
understand  what  the  Socialist  propaganda  is  and  wh<it  it  means.  We  can- 
not longer  be  indifferent  to  its  claims  or  its  aims. 

THE  COMMON  CAUSE  will  endeavor  to  represent  the  Common 
Sense  of  the  American  people — their  love  of  right  and  justice,  truth  and 
sincerity,  sanity  and  morality. 
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Stability  and  Progress. 
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frenzied  ignorance  or  deliberate  and  crafty  demagogy  this  magazine  will 
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RELIGIOUS    NUMBER 
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Socialism  in  the  Schools 
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QUAKER  CROSS 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Bowne  House 

By  Cornelia  Mitchell  Parsons 

Fullg  Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1,50  net;  bg  maU,  $1.70 

A  novel  In  which  the  romantic  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  tho 
Society  of  Friends  are  made  the  foundation  for  a  story  that  cannot  fail  to  wpoal 
to  every  lover  of  historical  fiction.  The  thrilling  days  of  Cromwell  and  Charles 
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I.     THB  SOCIALIST  VIETW  OF  RELIGION. 
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III.     THB  SOCIALIST  PHILOSOPHY. 
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Why  Greed  or  the  Desire  for  Gain 
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provements for  the  Benefit  of 
Humanity." 
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